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DENEHOLES,  AND  ABTIFICIAL  CAVES  WITH   VERTICAL 
ENTEANCEa 

Bj  F.  0.  J,  aPDBBBLL. 

fOmtiinud.) 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  recent  "  mysterious"  subsi- 
dences  on  Blackbeath  belong  to  the  cla£^  of  earthworks 
which  I  have  been  considering.  Active  pipes  in  the  chalk 
below  the  waterline  are  impossible;  and  it  is  a  mere 
supposition  without  probability  of  Mr.  De  Banco  that 
"  the  ancient  chalk  pits"  (where  they  are  he  does  not  say) 
had  drift  levels  a  mile  in  length  I  It  is  also  a  supposition 
of  equal  value  that  immediately  under  the  "  disturbances" 
'is  an  "  out(a-op  of  the  chalk  against  the  Thanet  sand," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  I  have  shown  that  the  shafts 
are  spread  over  the  whole  district,  and  that  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation  such  as  is  required  by  the  geological 
theories  of  their  origin;  while  the  evidence  of  the  late 
excavations,  which  I  careMly  inspected,  together  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  these  shafts,  is  in 
ravour  of  their  artificial  nature,  and  teUs  me  that  they 
belong  to  the  local  series  whose  varieties  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe.  The  greater  depth  of  the  caves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eltham  and  Blackheath  lying  near  the 
great  roads  near  London,  the  clayey  nature  of  the  soils 
there,  with  the  late  type  of  the  excavations,  suggest  the 
likelihood  that  they  may  be  the  deep  shails  allud^  to  by 
Pliny,'  and  to  which  no  others  seem  to  correspond. 

>  N.H.,  xvli,    Sm  pagB  70. 
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I  have  not  I»eon  able  to  liiul  or  U«ir  of  these  holes  in  iSniToy  for  cortnin. 
]>ut  at  Peckhaiui  eoniethiii^'  like  them  is  Kferreil  to  iii  the  follovriit^ : 
"In  a  field,  called  Wellhill,  were  the  evident  rcumiiui  of  three  Ini^'o  wetle, 
35ft.  in  circumference.  Tliey  )ia<l  lieconie  choked  up  [fallen  inf]  but  the 
occupier  of  the  field  hotl  the  nibhish  uleitred  out  i>{  one,  when  he  found 
the  siilea  very  nicely  covered  with  smooth  cement,  and  at  the  depth  of 
about  40fL  he  came  to  a  floor  of  lattice  work,  resting  ou  lai^  upright 
timbers,  and  on  the  floor  some  straw.  Tliia  floor  completely  filled  the 
veil,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  sunk  for  water;  it  seems  to  have 
Ijoen  (tceigned  for  a  granary.     Tlie  others  were  not  openeil." 

Gen.  Mtt-Rivers,"  Mr.  Tymlall,  Mr.  Willett'  and  Mr.  I'lirk  Harrison* 
liftvo  exiiloreil  the  now  well-known  mines  at  Cisshurry,  in  Siiaae.x,  Sliafta 
were  sunk  of  a  di'|>tli  varying  from  17  to  more  tlian  42  feet  The  width 
of  the  simplest  shaft  decreased  from  18  feet  nt  the  top  to  4  ft.  6  in.  at 
the  bottom,  but  other  shafts  were  sunk  with  terraces  and  burrowB  at 
various  depths  as  scams  of  flint  were  cleared  out  nnd  followed.  At  each 
terrace  the  shaft  narrowed  until  frmn  a  maximum  width  at  the  top  of  66 
feet  in  one  case,  that  of  10  to  20  feet  at  the  bottom  ivas  found  iu  general. 
The  bottonts  of  tlie  shafts  arc  more  or  less  square,  an<l  like  the  small 
ISeries  belo>r  were  regulated  by  the  cleavage  of  tlie  clialk.  As  the 
shafts  varied  in  dimensions  without  and  within  the  camp,  so  their  relative 
distAnces  vorieil  from  nii  average  of  12  yards  ajiart  without,  to  a  much 
greater  distance  witliin. 

It  aiii)care  probable  that  the  pits  within,  if  not  later  tlian  the  first  or 
outer  camp  wnll,  are  at  least  older  tlmn  tho  pits  beneath  and  without  it 
No  shafts  have  been  describetl  as  havuig  foot  holes  or  stt^ps.  It  mis 
clearly  the  aim  of  tlie  miners  within  tho  wull  to  reodi  the  same  level  of 
flint,  OS  it  was'also  tluit  of  those  without;  which  being  reached,  caverns 
and  galleries  in  pursuit  of  the  layer  of  flint  extended  iu  all  directions. 
They  present  a  marvellous  network,  wltli  chambers  and  small  apertures  or 
windows  between  then. 

Itirriers  were  erected  here  and  there,  Mr.  Park  Harrison' says:  "though 
nothuig  was  found  in  the  galleries  to  indicate  that  they  were  used  as  per- 
manent huhi  tilt  ions,"  yet  "hu^e  blocks  of  chalk  of  whicli  there  were 
many  in  all  tho  galleries  wouhl,  also,  no  ilouht  luive  l>een  placed  when 
roiiuisite  at  the  entrances  from  the  shiifts,  an<l  in  cases  of  emergency  tlie 
occu|tantB  of  the  gidleries  could  Iiave  retreated  behind  other  Inrricrs 
of  a  similar  kind,  or  luive  niai.le  their  esca|)e  by  one  of  tho  outlets  in  tho 
walls." 

Tlio  ages  of  idl  these  works  are  not  tlie  same,  and  the  signs  of  liahita- 
tion,  burial,  Ac,  i>oint  to  a  lengthened  occupation  of  the  sgiot  After 
tho  mines  nnd  the  manufactory  had  become  notml,  and  the  desire  to  possess 
them  raised  in  hostile  tribes,  then  prol>a))ly  a  bank  was  raised.  Inter  still 
another  one  within  it,  thus  midcing  lis  Oen.  Pitt-Kivcrs  says:  this  British 
cnnip  the  largest  in  this  part  of  EnglamL 

In  "Wilts,  at  Higlijield,  one  mile  south  of  Salisbury,  on  the  high  chalk 
ridge  between  the  Avon  and  Xadder  valleys  was  discovered  l>y  Mt. 
Adiam,  a  collection  of  pits.     About  one  hundred  in  five  or  six  acres 

*  "HwiaiagRndBnlj,  Hiilof  Surrey."  '  "ArchceologU,"  ilii. 

Tol  iii.  p.  40'^  *  "JoiimnI  uf  the  Aatlirnp.  Intititute," 

'  Cul.  Lsoe-Fox  in  "AichiBologiii,"  xlii,       vol.  vii. 
G3,uii]  "Journal  uf  tlie  All  thmiktnxtibite,"  '  I.e. 
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were  examined  by  the  ]ote  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens'  and  T>r.  Blackinore,  from 
whose  letters  I  am  ahlo  tn  desorilw  them.  Their  deptli  varied  from  7 
t>  15  feet,  the  width  bel-iw  from  C  to  12  feet,  they  were  (ill  cirunliir. 
The  eDtnuicti  to  e.ich  jiit;  or  set  of  pitd  wits  a  circiilur  ilesccnditt^  shaft 
muasiiriiig  at  the  top  fnim  2  fci't  6  to  3  feet  6-in.  in  diameter,  with 
nearly  the  same  nica»urentent3  as  U)  its  depth  l)cfore  wiitcning  out  into 
the  cave,  as  seen  in  tlie  best  presented  examples.  One  group  of  pits, 
cundstin^  n(  three  eireles  and  one  wmi-cirule  had  hut  one  shaft.  They 
nrera  evidently  filled  in  with  aurfiieo  nihhiali  when  not  in  use,  ai)d  rc- 
cxcavat<<d  wlicu  required  ;  this  wiu  n  measure  of  precaution  against  the 
instability  of  the  drift  gmvel  in  which  they  were  dug.  Besides  this  gravel 
^10  clialtc  was  {K-uetrated  from  one  to  three  feeL  It  docs  not  a]i|>car  that 
the  dig};ors  were  very  clever.  Yet  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  clioice 
thtt  the  calves  went  down  no  fwrtlier,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  a  trench 
fidly  15  feet  deep  "cut  in  the  chalk  having  very  stt^cp  sides"  ivas 
explored  for  a  very  long  distonse,  which  "defensive  ditcli"  Burroundud 
part  of  the  settlement  eiiclosin<:  an  aroa  somewhat  ^juarc  in  sliupo.  There 
was  auother  ditch  enclosing  a  much  smaller  area  close  to  it 

l'rofi«sor  Itoyd-lMwkiiis'  considers  the  Xeolithic  ago  "  of  tliese  pita 
proved,"  Dr.  ISIackniurc  thinks  tliey  were  open  from  tlic  Neolithic  to  tiw 
Early  Iron  age.  It  appears  to  nic  that  the  Bronze  age  from  its 
liff,'iumng  to  itn  end  marks  their  |x-riod,  aud  that  they  cannot  safely  he 
pTolongotl  hack  into  the  pure  neolithic  nge. 

Dr.  lllackmorc  has  dmwii  attenlioii  U>  the  marks  of  metal  saws  on 
the  bones  and  bone  comba  Tlio  lottery  ajipcara  to  mo  to  accord  with 
thejieriod  I  suggest. 

Tlie  flint  tlmt  was  accidentally  dug  from  the  i>itfl  was  used  to  chip  into 
implements,  but  was  not  mined.  Tlie  chipping  exhibits  a  decay  in  the  art 
as  if  it  were  being  xnpcrucdetl  It  does  nut  H)i|K'ar  that  in  any  case  file 
was  kindled  lielow  ;  but  on  the  suface,  burnt  earth,  bones,  and  i>ot-boiler 
stones  were  abundant. 

Tlie  covers  which  constitute  a  jwcnliar  feature  in  these  caves  were  of 
clay  niade  on  a  framework  of  wattles.  Tliey  stow!  on  the  cave  month, 
eIovat«d  almve  the  ground  a  foot  or  14-in.  the  upper  oiwniiig  6  or  8-in. 
the  lower  snited  to  the  diameter  of  ths  shaft ;  the  thickness  of  the 
clay  was  tnan  1|  to  3 Jin. ;  they  were  imrthdly  bunit,  bnt  some  better 
tliati  others.  Many  of  these  caves  communicated  IkIow  with  each  other 
by  means  uf  tiny  window-likc  openings,  and  by  tliis  means,  some  of  the 
entrance  sliafts  were  less  wuni  away  tbau  otliers  which  were  regularly 
useil. 

Tlic  supposition  that  these  pits  were  winter  habilnlidns  is  a  very  likely 
one,  and  the  remarkable  prolongations  of  tlie  sliafts  upwards,  for  keeping 
out  the  cold  at  night,  and  warding  off  the  smoke  from  the  cooking  tires, 
eiilircly  su]>porls  tliis.  Dr.  Blnckmoro  tells  inc  that  "the  pit  jicoplo 
"  were  inidoubtedly  cannibals,  small  detached  pieces  of  human  bones 
mixed  with  other  food  i«fuse,  split  and  marked  precisely  as  the  Ixmes  of 
horse,  ox,  Ac.,  could  jioint  to  nolhing  else,"  This  is  jierfectly  consistent 
with  Canon  Oreenwell's*  ubscn'atiuns  in  tumuli  of  the  [teriod  lo  which 
I  assign  the  pits,  though  the  Canon  has  doubts  on  tlic  subject    of  his 

'  E.  T.  StOTcna  in  "  Flint  aiir<t,"p.  57, 
also  Repmt  uf  tLo  "BUckmuri!  Hukuid," 
pwi  ii,  p.  l&Z. 
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own  obsoivatioDS  as  to  cannibalism.  Groin,  including  wheat,  was  much 
uaed  aa  food,  rubbing;  and  pounding  Rtonea  being  abundant.  As  ^ricul- 
ture  entered  into  their  avocationa  granariea  were  needed,  and  this 
perhaps  is  an  explanation  of  tho  groups  of  caves,  the  cliambere  remote 
from  the  sliaft  Iwing  employed  as  stores, 

I  do  not  think  these  "  pita  "  at  Flsherton  "  may  bo  taken  as  typical 
of  the  whole  series "  of  hut  circles,  as  Mr.  Dawkins'  considers  them, 
but  tliat  they  are  in  plan  and  furniture  rarer  than  common  ;  and  in  fact^ 
are  one  extreme  fuTui  of  a  series  which  finds  Its  most  perfect  examples  in 
some  of  the  deep  caves  of  Kent. 

Next  to  Kent,  perhaps  Essex  has  the  most  interesting 
of  these  remains.  They  are  abundant  in  the  strip  of 
country  which  lies  between  East  Tilbury  and  Purfleet. 

Camden  in  his  "  Britannia"  says  :  "  Near  Tilbury  are 
several  spacious  caverns  in  a  chafliy  cliff,  built  very  arti- 
ficially of  stone  to  the  height  of  10  fathoms  and  somewhat 
strait  at  the  top.  A  person  who  had  been  down  to  view 
them  gave  me  a  descnption  of  them."  He  adds,  "much 
like  the  following,"  the  following  being  a  very  Chinese-like 
outline,  in  which  Camden's  imagination  plays  a  large  part, 
yet  they  are  very  interesting  sketches,  as  being  uie  first 
effort  to  pourtray  them,  and  the  only  one. 

Morant*  mentions  one  with  a  horizontal  passage  in  Cave 
Field  in  East  Tilbury.  This  latter  is  not  now  visible. 
The  cliff  mentioned  by  Camden  exists  however,  but  the 
caves  have  either  been  filled  in  or  cleared  away  for  chalk. 
This  I  think  to  have  been  the  case  with  some,  as  their 
remains  were  traceable  in  1865,  and  perhaps  now.  The 
situation  is  remarkable,  for  the  caves  appear  to  go  below 
the  level  of  the  tide  in  the  river,  which  approacnes  very 
near,  and  in  fact  I  believe  has  prevented  the  chalk  from 
being  worked  as  low  as  the  bottoms  of  the  caves,  which 
are  filled  with  ashes,  soft  pottery,  bones,  Ac.  Morant* 
says  in  connexion  with  these :  "  There  was  a  bubble  of 
the  bubble  year  1720  started,  for  opening  up  the  supposed 
gold  mines  here,  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition  and  a 
sentence  of  Dr.  Robert  Plot's;*  it  is  this,  "  *  *  lost  like 
the  gold  mine  of  Cunobeline  in  Essex  discovered  again 
temp.  Henry  IV,  as  appears  by  the  King's  letters  of 
mandamus  dated  May  2,  an.  2,  and  since  then  lost  ^ain.' " 

The  cluster  of  caves  at  Hangman's  Wood,  described  by 

1  W.   Bora-DawkinV  E»rly  Man  in  »  "  Hiat  Bsaei,"  i,  228. 

Britwu," p. 267  *  "Natural  Hiatoiy  Oifordahire," 

■  "  Hiat  Emm,"  ii,  22S.  i>.  16J.  ,  -.  , 
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Dr.  Derham  in  1706,  which  is  partly  in  Stifford  and  partly 
in  Orsett,  fills  only  a  portion  of  the  wood,  where  they  are 
so  thick  as  scai-cely  to  leave  room  heneath  the  surface 
without  communication,  yet  they  do  not  do  bo.  Mr. 
Meeson'  Bays  that  persons  may  be  heard  in  the  next  cave 
when  knocking  at  the  wall.  Mr.  It  LI.  Williams*  has 
given  a  map  and  described  this  cluster  from  personal 
inspection.  He  speaks  of  the  number  as  50  only,  yet 
there  are  really  72,  of  which  six  shafts  are  now  open. 
Those  in  the  western  portion  of  the  wood  are  mapped  in 
the  "  6-in."  Ordnance  map ;  the  eastern  division,  perhaps 
irom  some  red-tapeism,  being  unmapped,  though  if  any- 
thing they  are  the  most  conspicuous  holes. 

Others  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  are  to  be  found  on 
either  side  of  tlie  little  valley  leading  from  Hangman's 
Wood  southward  to  the  Thames. 

To  the  north  of  Tilbury,  in  Mucking  Woods,  Mr. 
Williams  says  that  within  the  last  few  years  some  have 
been  partly  filled  up,  "  but  these  were  in  sand."  They 
once,  however,  extended  down  to  the  chalk.  Mr.  R. 
Meeson*  described  some  deneholes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  house  near  Grays,  and  one  in  particular  aa  containing 
a  large  number  of  Boman  urna,  which  were  crushed  by  the 
£iU  of  the  roof.  One  vase  he  exti-acted  nearly  perfect, 
containing  the  bones  of  a  female  and  child,  with  bronze 
armlets  and  a  spindle  whorl  of  lead. 

Mr.  Williams*  tells  of  a  denehole  partly  filled  up  in 
Stifford  chalk  quarry,  adjoining  the  Clapperfield  previously 
alluded  to.  From  Stifford  along  the  Mardyke,  or  Mery- 
dike,  stream  to  Purfleet  these  caves  are  found  on  either 
side,  the  chalk  being  white  on  the  surface.  The  ground 
around  them  near  PurJeet  is  covered  with  neolithic  flakes, 
winch  may  be  scraped  up  by  the  hand.  The  pits  now 
filled  in  completely  must  have  been  of  very  slight  depth, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  below  tiaemark,  as  the 
land  now  Hes,  when  dug.  The  pita  down  by  the  Mardyke 
stream  have  had  one  or  more  ditchways  leading  to  the 
point  of  land  on  which  the  powder  magazines  stand.  That 
and  the  Beacon    Hill     appear  to  nave  been   neolithic 

'  Rer.  W.  Palin,  "Stifford,"  p.  «.  and  W.  ralin,  "SUffunl,"  i-.  II. 

*  In  same  work.  '  lu  Mr.  raliu'u  "MoroBUHitBtiObnl," 

'  Artkatlogkol  Jnurtud,  xxvi,  p.  101,       t>.  30.  r  , 
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dwelling  sites,  for  which  ihey  were  well  suited,  if  only 
from  the  signs  of  flint  chipping  to  be  seen  there  plentifully. 

I  Ao  not  know  of  (IciiuhoIcB  in  otlior  counties  wliurc  tliey  nii-;lit  bv 
[>xix.'ctu(l  to  occur.  Mr.  Joliii  Kvniis  tulls  luc  tlint  sucli  a  nictli<Ml  iif  gi-t- 
tinx  chalk  for  the  Innd  is  cinplojwl  in  H«rtf ,  Ijiit  the  pits  arc  very  hIuIIow, 
Artliur  AslipiU'l*  lins  luctitioiiml  the  custom  in  Bucks,  nnd  it  ia  soiit  to  bu 
also  ill  iiso  nt  iiToseiit  in  Iturks  nml  Miilillcsox  after  a  fashion. 

Tlio  ctivu  callud  Koyston  Cavo>  aixl  callwl  by  Stukcly  Koiaia's  Oratory,' 
liiui  been  hitety  cxcaVKtod  to  its  true  bottom;  it  was  once  such  n  cavern 
as  those  in  Kent,  for  tliough  a  lattir  MMliteval  opening  has  bc/n  made  to 
it,  tlie  old  one  wiUi  the  foot-holea  still  exists.  An  engraving  of  this  is 
published  in  Gougli's  Cinuilen.* 

After  a  can'ful  ctuiuiry  1  have  been  unable  to  hcni  of  donoholcs  in 
Cniahrii]}^  or  Suffolk.  Tlicro  are,  however,  pbccs  in  Suffolk  which  I 
tliink  deserve  attention. 

At  Uraiidon,  however,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  are  Onniea  Graves,*  ■ 
"surrounded  by  a  semicircidnr  entrenchment"  Blomefield*  says,  "Grintp.s 
holes  or  groves  (from  A.  S.  Oi-afan  to  dig,  excavate)  in  Griineshoe  hun- 
dred is  a  very  curious  Danish  encampment,  in  this  space  are  a  great 
numlxT  of  laiye  deep  pits." 

Canon  GrcenwcII'  tells  us  that  the  graves  number  254,  and  arc  irr^i- 
larly  ilistrihiitcd  nliout  2n  feet  ujiart  over  a  s|mce  of  20  or  21  acres.  Tlic 
pitx  are  circular  20  ti  65  feet  in  diameter,  filled  in  to  about  4  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  in  somii  \Anet:s  confluent  Tlie  shaft  of  the  pit  cMunuicd, 
for  they  were  net  pn>iK'rly  siKiiking  caves,  jtassing  through  one  layer  of 
unsuitable  Hint,  stopixil  at  annther  suitabht  one,  aixl  bnuiching  into 
g-.illeries  was  found  to  coninuniicate  at  tint  depth  of  40  fi«t  witli  tlio 
shafts  around.  .\n  un|Ki|ished  flint  chisel  (the  marks  of  its  use  were  visible 
in  the  chtdk)  nnd  picks  of  deer  liora  werc  found  in  the  workin^^'s.  These 
pdh-rics  were  dark,  an<l  amongst  many  interesting  discoveries  nioile  by 
Canon  Grcenwell  were  cups  of  chalk'  which  siTVed  us  lamps  to  work 
by,  one  of  which  rested  on  the  ledge  of  chalk  as  place<l  Irf  the 
workman  1  From  the  usual  evidences  alrave  ground  we  perceive  tliat  the 
digsei^  I'lf*^'''  on  the  surface,  anil  that  they  might  not  be  incuuveuienced, 
the  refuse  from  the  new  shaft  wna  cast  down  an  old  one,* 

Caves  as  well  aa  mines  apjKtnr  to  Iiavc  existed  elsewhere  in  Norfolk, 
tliough  until  I  mentioned  the  prcltability  in  1867  they  were  uvcrlookf^l ; 
thus,'*  "  Jn  1779  in  an  enclosure  near  Itroomelose,  whidi  is  lialf  a  mile 
from  Xorth  Klmliam,  tlie  ground  sunk  in  throe  places  circuhirly  suveml 
feet;  in  one  of  them  the  hole  was  nearly  12  feet  wide  and  tlie  depth  20." 

"  Near  the  aite  of  the  Saxon  catlicdnd,  which  ia  still  visible,  are  some 
old  wells  and  nuiiiy  more  fdlcd  up."     Itishop  Brisus  established"  his 

1  "  A.  A."  in  "Nutca  t  Queriw,"  Sud  ■  I  traa  etublod  bj  tbe  kindnew  of 

•cricH,  ni,  18.  Criwii  Oreennell  to  exlubit  tluus  objects 

•  "Clutterbuok,"Hertforf«hire,iu,682.       before  the  InnUtute.    Tba  iimatu  t.i  lliene 
'  "  Iter  Corioe,"  i;c.  pita  vrtm  uncletenniued,  u  no  *hftft  ww 

•  "(iibioiiV  Ouaden,"  i,  361.  fully  emptied,  nnd  an  tbe  lUnmster  ma 
A  Ke]K>rt&c.,liy  JuB«ph  Beldan>,F.3.A,       very  Rrent,  tbu  in  bi  bo  regretttid. 

Kild  on  the  si'it.  '  The  mi-dem  fliut  )iitH  nt  Unghenth, 

»  "Goiigli'H  Camdeii,"  ii,  117.  Bruidun,  «re   dvscrilied  id  h   uienioir  of 

•  "Parkj-n'B  Blomefield'a  Norfolk,"  Li,  tlie  Oeologic»l  Survey  by  l!r.  T.  8. 
US.  Skertchley. 

"  ■■  "  .... ^    ■  .  .  10  Qqugh'B  "  Camden,"  ii,  117. 

II  Blomefield'a"Koriolk,''ed.li8P,i,-i. 
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bishopric  liere  in  a.d.  673,  nnd  h  woa  thus  oarly  n  ccutro  of  great 
civiliutioii. 

Mr.  King  moDtiousi  euuh  pkces  on  Mousehold  Ucatli,  and  I  have  hrainl 
of  cavities  being  opened  near  N^orwich  when  excavating  for  chalk,  in 
wliich  many  stajis'  horns  were  found,  probably  the  ancient  picks.  Near 
the  bimpike  just  outside  Xorwicli,  on  tlic  Aylshani  ntaU,  amongst  a 
collectioit  of  such  depressions  as  I  luvo  di^cribed,  it  mass  of  soil  fell  in 
some  years  ago,  a  horse  and  jilotigh  going  donn  also,  to  tlio  depth  of 
about  ^0  fe«t,  and  seven  or  eight  yanis  across.  Another  similar  pit  fell 
in  near  iStnitton  Strawlcss  in  the  high  rood,  an<l  the  driver  of  tho  old 
Cronter  coach  informed  me  of  one  that  fell  in  near  Morshnni  on  tlie  sonie 
road.  Many  depressions  are  to  be  seen  in  tlie  fields  round  Marfiliam, 
Ajrkhain,  and  south  of  Norwich,  near  Boyland  Hall. 

Very  similar  in  respect  of  the  excavations  I  have  been 
describing  is  that  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  which 
lies  nearest  to  England.* 

Csesar  says  the  Belgse  were  sprung  from  the  Germans,* 
and  in  other  places  he  mentions  many  tribes,  inhabiting 
almost  the  whole  of  France  north  of  the  Seine,  "uno 
nomine  Germani  appdlantur."  This  definition  is  of  special 
interest  when  we  remember  the  names  of  the  same  tribes 
(Belgie,  Ac.)  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  that  thus  early  the  Gallo-Germans  came  over. 
The  people  of  Cantium,  it  is  specially  stated,  possessed  all 
tlie  civilization  of  those  Gallic-Germans,  which  included 
much  Roman  culture.  They,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  full 
use  of  iron.  But  the  Britanni  (Celts),  whom  they  partly 
displaced,  were  apparently  a  rude  race. 

It  is  of  these  true  British  pre-Gerraan  bom-in-the- 
island  tribes  that  Diodorus*  speaks  :  "  They  say  that  its 
aboriginal  tribes  inhabit  Britain,  in  their  usages  keeping 
the  old  ways  of  life,  for  in  their  wars  they  use  chai'iots, 
and  they  have  mean  habitations,  constructed  for  the  most 
part  of  reeds  or  wood,  and  they  gather  in  their  harvest  by 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  corn  and  storing  them  in  subter- 
raneous repositories." 

The  above  distinction  also  applies  to  the  account  of 
Pliny,*  who,  besides  mentioning  other  marls  in  use  in  Gaul 
and  Britain,  says  :  "  AUenim  genus  alba  cretce  argeutaria 
est,  2>etitH8  exatto  in  centeTios  pedes  actis  plerumque  pitteis, 
ore  angustatis,  intus  ut  in  metallis,  spatiante  veiia.     Ilac 

1  " If uoioMiita  AnUqua,"  i,  5S,  &c  ■  "B.  0.,"  !i,  4. 

•  Compare  'f  Ciesar  B.  G.,"  t,  12  Mid  •  "Oeog.,"  *,  21. 

13.    '■SlmbcOflog./'Ub.i  ""N.H.,"]- 
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mascime  in  Britannia  utitur."  Pliny  treats  Britain  as  an 
*'  outlier"  of  Gaul,  and  therefore  connected  in  its  arts  with 
the  customs  of  the  parent  country.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  deep  holes  in  England  were  originally  dug  for  chalk 
as  a  top-dreesine ;  it  was  a  late  improvement,  recently 
introduced  from  France  not  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Bomans. 

This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  Pliny's  account, 
which  was  drawn  up  at  a  critical  period  of  our  histoiy. 
The  use  of  chalk  as  manure  is  an  advance  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  improbable  before  its  colonization  by  the  Galli- 
Germans,  whose  arrival  preceded  that  of  the  Komaos  but 
a  short  time. 

Tacitus,  deBcribing  the  Giennans  of  Germany  proper— 
not  those  who,  dwemug  on  the  Khine,  had  imbibed  agri- 
cultural habits  &om  their  neighbours-^speaks  of  them  as 
disdaining  to  manure  the  land  or  expect  the  seasons. 
Their  dwellings  were  "  discrett,"  somewhat  scattered  colleo- 
tions  of  huts  of  unwrought  timber,  daubed  with  a  clear 
and  shining  earth,  apparently  chalk. 

"  Quceda7n}  loca  dtligentius  illinunt  terra  ita  puixi  ao 
splendente,  ut  picturam  ac  lineamenta  colorum  tmetetxtr. 
Solent  et  subterraneous  specus  apei-ire,  eosque  multo  insitper 
Jimo*  onerant;  suffugium  hicmi  et  receptaculum  fruffious, 
quia  Tigorumfrigorum  ejusmodi  locis  molliunl,  et  si  quando 
hostis  advenit,  aperia  populatur,  abdita  autem  et  de/ossa 
aut  ignorantur  aut  eo  ipsofallunt,  quod  qucBrenda  sunt." 

So  I  take  it  these  true  GermaDB  lived  in  their  caves 
and  employed  the  same  dwellings  as  stores,  the  only 
recorded  use  they  made  of  the  material  excavated  being 
to  ornament  their  dwellings.  But  the  more  civilised 
Germans,  no  longer  living  in  their  holes,  employed  them 
as  granaries  and  for  agricultural  produce,  throwing  the 
ch^k  over  the  soil,  and  even  d^ging  it  for  manure. 
They  only  inhabited  them  temporarily  when  hunted  to 
the  death. 

Varro  snys'  of  the  Gniila  on  the  Rhine :  "In  Gallia  TS'onealpina,  intus 
ad  Rlimiim  cum  e^ercitum  ducerem  a.li']}iot  regimiea  aecesin,  ubi  nee  vitiis, 
Tiec  olea,  mc  j3cma  tuisc^rent  uH,  offros  stercorarent  cartdida  fcuan'cta 
ereta." 

*  Vawo,  "ILR,"!,?, 
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Keynier'  makes  some  very  mterestiiig  remarks  on  tJiie  subject,  but  he 
describes  no  deep  holee,  and  it  appears  from  a  paper  bj  M.  LavillcgUle* 
on  Let  MardeUes,  that  the  marl  vas  obtained  from  the  luge,  open,  sh^ow 
pile  common  iu  France,  which  he  chiefly  studied  in  Berry,  Indre,  Cher  and 
Normandy.  These  are  called  MardelloB,  Mai^elles  and  Marges.  He  can- 
not explain  the  term,  but  thinks  they  vera  dug  for  ambuscade.  I  £ud 
the  word  to  be  merely  the  0.  H.  G.  and  Norae,  &c.,  word  merffil  of  which 
the  form  given  by  Pliny  marga  and  the  A.  S.  men} ;  fat,  marrow,  mean 
the  same.  The  old  French  merle,  our  marie  and  marUera  of  mnliieval 
timee  are  corruptions.  The  modem  French  mame  has  become  so  changed 
as  to  have  given  the  above  authors  much  trouble  for  a  meaning  to  marge. 
The  relics  of  such  excavations  in  Belgium  and  on  the  French  border  have 
been  little  studied,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  consequence  of  the 
noticee  by  classic  authors. 

But  the  Neolithic  flint  mines  at  Spiennes  are  of  pre-eminent  interest, 
though  doubtless  not  unique  examples. 

They  were  first  remarked  in  1847,  and  in  1858,  iu  consequonce  of 
shafts  for  flint  required  by  a  porcelain  manufactory  having  been  suuk 
among  them;  and  an  increased  interest  being  awakened  M.  C.  Malaise* 
described  them,  but  it  is  from  the  account  of  MM.  Cornet  ct  Dnart*  they 
are  best  known  to  us. 

The  shafts  are  circular  from  60  c.  m.  to  80  c.  m.  in  diameter,  and  are 
frequently  very  close  together.  They  pierce  tlie  superficial  soils  and  the 
chfdk,  and  are  in  places  15  metres  deep.  They  seem  to  have  penetrated 
the  chalk  until  a  suitable  seam  of  flint  was  reached,  the  galleries 
then  followed  tlie  layers  of  flint.  Theii  dimensions  are  very  irregular 
from  m.  05  to  m.  20  in  width  and  1  m.  to  2J  m.  in  height.  From  more 
than  25  shafts  which  wore  met  with  in  the  railway  cutting  between 
Fraraeries  and  Chimay  it  was  seen  that  they  were  arranged  in  straight  lines. 
In  the  galleries  were  found  deer  horn  hammeTs  and  flint  chisel^  but  no 
picks.  The  shafts  were  iilled  with  rubble  and  rubbish,  and  resembled  in 
general  those  of  Cissbury  and  Grimes  Graves.  The  flaking  was  conducted 
above  ground,  where  the  people  mostly  lived.  The  small  size  of  the 
shafts  would  allow  of  descent  by  foot-holea 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  AL  Bernard  of  Caen,  he  speaks  of  some  old 
shafts  as  still  open  between  Charleville  and  Gembloux,  and  after  describ- 
ing the  shafts  specially  mentions  "  Vaeteg  chambret  qui  out  pu  alora  gervir 
tant  au  refuge  qu'u  la  fnhrieuHon  d«  ces  vtemiles  7iices3airas  aiix  premier! 
habiiunts,  ^e." 

M.  de  Lasteyrio'  in  hie  admirable  paper  on  "  De»fos»es  propren  d  la  con- 
eerration  det  ffrairut "  printed  by  way  of  preface  to  M.  RoUet's  work, 
mentions  the  ancient  usage  of  "  Koiilerrains"  in  France,  north  of  the 
Seine,  for  preaerving  grain.  He  cites  the  improved  examples,  viz. :  tho 
"  Poirm  iV  Ardres,"  near  Calais,  as  of  doubtful  age, — and  later  on  says 
'  that  at  St.  Qnentiu  and  Metz  (as  al^o  in  Burgundy)  holes  in  the  sand, 
prerioualy  coated  inside  with  straw  are  used  at  the  present  day  as 
granaries. 

'  J,  L.  Se;iiier,    "  De  I'^nomie  pub-  *  "BulL  de  I'Acad  R.  do  Bnuellce," 

liqueetruraledeeCelteaetdea  OenoamH."  Snd  aeriei,  ifi,  p.  1S6,  1868. 

^  "Uem.de  la  Soc  Koj.desAatiquuies  'See    "Aug.    Rollet    Memoir   su   la 

de  Prance,"  liv,  144.  Meunerie."    Iu  fature  when  M.  Idatoy- 

'  '*Siitlei  Silax  outt^  de  Spiemieti,"  He's  name  oooun  it  refen  to  Uiu  woriE. 
-  "      18M. 
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Tliere  are  very  krge  miiuliera  of  "gouUrraiiut"  on  Iwtli  sidea  of  the 
Somme  from  its  moutli  to  Peronne  and  St.  Queutin,  and  L'  Abbu  LebteuP 
does  not  doubt  tliat  many  more  exist  than  tliosc  with  which  he  ia 
acquainted. 

Only  one  of  great  extent  and  greatly  inijirovod  and  specialized  construc- 
tion is  decribed  with  care.  Tlie  central  shaft  desceuda  30  feet,  there  are 
avenues  with  little  caves  brandling  off  from  them. 

The  more  elabarate  excavations,  "  Sous  le  jtont  de  covet "  have  been, 
known  since  the  tenth  century,  when  thoy  augmented  the  name  of  the 
village  of  St.  Marckel  Cave  among  other  places.  M.  LelKCuf  thinks 
thay  were  dug  in  the  seventh  century  on  the  invasion  of  the  Uun& 
Many  have  entrances  into  parish  chuiches.  The  smaller  "  from  "  are  of 
very  great  antiquity  and  from  their  rudeness  have  been  neglected  and 


At  Villeneuve  le  Roi  (Seine  at  Oise)  M,  Borranget*  describes  a  pit 
3  n.  deep  by  2  m.  across  the  bottom  and  8  cm.  across  the  top  of  the 
vault  The  opening,  5  cm.  wide,  communicated  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  this  had  been  coated  with  wattles  and  burnt,  turning  the  interior 
walls  into  brick ;  much  burnt  wood,  bones,  and  fragments  of  tile  and  pot 
were  found  in  it ;  it  was  filled  with  black  earth ;  eight  sugar-loaf  shaped 
famxtm  were  found  near  it,  one  of  which  had  pierced  its  vault ;  their  dep^ 
was  m.  1-5  by  m.  1-6  in  width  at  the  bottom.  It  is  compared  to  the 
"  Oreutes  "  of  La  Creuse,  M.  Tholin'  deseril>ed  some  erases,  as  they  are 
called,  in  the  Lot  et  Gnromm.  They  are  artificial  caves  in  the  Tufa,  con- 
sistiug  of  narrow  galleries  coiuniunicating  with  little  cells.  He  also 
describes  Sitoe  /imei-airea  containing  seated  skeletons,  &c.  in  the  same 
place. 

The  Cros  a  Leqjac*  in  the  Tarn  et  Giironne  ia  one  of  many  artificial 
caverns  dug  in  the  soil-     Others  exist  in  Haute  Loire. 

Baron  J.  de  Bayo,'  speaking  of  the  artificial  grottoes  of  Aveyron,  Finis- 
terre,  Seine  et  Oiae,  and  above  all  LaMame,  doscriltes  a  very  large  number 
of  grottea  rcsembliiig  them  at  Razet  and  the  country  round  Petit  Iiforin 
in  Champ^ne.  There  are  caves  in  tlie  chalk  connected  by  passages,  of  a 
type  advanced  for  beyond  those  at  Spiennus  to  which  he  compares  them. 
He  supposes  they  were  once  dwellings  as  well  oa  places  wheiice  flint  was 
obtained  for  making  implementft. 

Baron  de  Baye  does  not  give  sufficient  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of 
digging  them,  and  the  utter  want  of  ]>lanB  and  measurements  in  hia 
book  is  strikingly  behind  the  times;  yet  they  appear  to  be  connected 
with  my  subject,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  as  the  galleries  being  accessible 
by  "plitsimirK  2>uiii."  Many  flint  implements  were  found  and  near  tlie 
Grottex. 

If  the  flubterreancan  dwelling  of  a  somewhat  complicated  form  in 
Finisterra,*  at  RugdnJ,  does  not  truly  belong  to  the  series,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  certain  tlmt  the  cave  was  entered  from  above,  yet  the' presumed 
entrance  is  by  a  steep  drop  into  a  lengthened  curved  paasi^o  whoso  purpose 

*  "0.  de   MortQIet,    Materiaui  pour 
'bistoire  de  ITioinine." 
^le.  °  ■'  AroliiBologiB  PreluBtoriquB,"  p.  184, 

•  "  Rev,  Arcbccologique,"  i,  *31.  &c, 

*  O.  TholiD,  "  Materinui  puur  rhiat<nTe 
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is  precisely  the  same  as  the  long  central  shaft.  It  would  appear  as 
tliongh,  south  of  tie  Seine,  a  type  of  caves  existed  resembling  yet  differ- 
ing bom  those  to  the  north;  the  main  entrances  being  more  or  less  slop- 
ing, with  the  vertical  holes  reduced  in  diameter,  suitable  to  the  passage  of 
a  man  as  at  Razet,  too  small  for  ventilating  ap^ures  as  at  Rug6r4. 

Thongh  Mr.  Stevens'  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  these 
caves  in  Finiaterre  nnil  those  at  Fiahcrton,  they  exhibit  marited  differences. 
I  am  indebted  to  M.  Le  Men  for  rocent  information  on  the  FinisteiTB 
caves  of  Rugijre  and  La  Tourello,' 

In  the  department  La  Sarthe,  M.  Souliguy>  describes  some  excavationa 
which  he  calls  old  "fortilles."  They  are  very  numerous,  and  more  so  in 
some  parts  than  others.  He  says :  "£n  duKetulant  jvtqii  d  qiiitue  pt'edt, 
li-nne  de  I'l  pliut  tjrande  profomleHr,  on  trouvait  la  coufhe  de  7tutrne  qui 
leur  nervaif  de  ituppor/."  As  the  pits  were  full  of  rubbish  and  refuse  of 
an  offensive  nature,  not  many  (perhaj>s  but  one)  were  opened.  Inexact 
as  ho  is,  the  author  is  much  exercised  by  finding  the  head  (no  other  bones) 
of  an  urns,  concerning  the  identity  of  which  he  leaves  us  iu  no  doubt, 
and  remarks  with  astonishment  on  the  antiquity  of  boles  containing  tho 
remains  of  a  creature  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  disappeared  frora 
the  country.  He  calls  them  miirne  [lits,  and  from  the  description  I 
understand  those  deep  holes  could  not  bo  enlarged  into  caves  until  the 
chalk  was  reached.  He  beheves  this  cretaceous  rock  was  used-  for 
manure.* 

Lastoyrie  says  that  in  Touraine  and  Loiret  the  habit  of  storing  grain  in 
silos  is  still  continued.  In  the  dci)artment  of  the  Pijreiieee  Orientales  the 
sOos  or  granaiies  were  the  same  as  in  !jpain,  Iiut  no  use  of  theui  is  made 
at  the  present  day.  They  are  known  in  Languedoc.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toulouse  they  dig  holes  about  2  metres  deep  and  about  four  feet 
wide,  iu  the  form  of  a  Iwttle,  witli  an  oj>ening  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
a  man.     The  corn  being  filled  to  the  mouth,  they  are  closed  witli  earth. 

Thus  ahuost  over  the  whole  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  in 
Champa^e,  Loraine,  lele  de  France,  Cot«s  du  Nont,  Bretngne,  Sarthe, 
Touraine,  Bourgognc,  Le  Querci,  Gascony,  and  Languedoc  grain  lias  been 
or  is  now  preserved  in  fonilies  and  tmiiermins. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  ascribes  to  the  Moots  the  introduction  of  the  custom 
in  France,  but  I  have  shown  that  it  is  older  than  the  Roman  day,  and 
its  universal  spread  over  Lusitania  or  Spain,  ancient  or  modem  perhaps 
gave  rise  to  the  belief. 

These  subterranean  granaries  are  mentioned  by  Yarro*  in  Hither  Spein, 
and  by  Pliny,*  who  calls  tliem  "gin."  This,  X^teyrie  says  is  the  some 
as  silos  as  used  by  the  Castilians,  «'h'(M  by  the  Catalans,  and  matamores 


Originally  scattered  or  in  sniall  groups,  these  silos  were  constructed  in 
later  times  near  towns,  and  in  grain  bearing  countries,  in  large  numbers 
close  together  on  spots  set  ajiart  for  Uie  purpose,  or  in  public  places  and 
under  the  streets  of  towna  Lasteyrie  saw  at  Barcelona  a  collection  of  59 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  another  at  Bursasot  in  Valencia.  Their  depth  is 
usually  10  or  11  metres  ond  12|  feet  wiile  below.     The  mouth  at  its 

'  E.  T,  Stereni,  "Flint  Chipa."  •  "Annilea  d 'Agriculture,"  itu,  Sifl. 

'  '' Cans  at  LjtTourelleand  Keredon,"  *  Compare  Re^ier,  I.e. 

I7  R.  F.  Le  Men,  Arch.  CambrenHifl,  3  {.  '  "  Imp",  Vamj,  R.  R.,"  i,  67, 

ny,  p.  286.  *  "  N.  H.,"  iviii,  c  '" 
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iiarTowcfit  is  6  01  7  deciinetrcB,  and  at  the  top  videns  a  little  to  3|  feet ; 
into  this  fits  tho  etono  which  covers  the  mouth.  The  widoning  of  the 
cave  begins  at  3ft  3in.  from  the  surfiice,  though  this  varies  with  tho 
Hoil.     They  arc  common  in  Gronada. 

Tltc  Mauritanians  of  ohi,  the  Moors,  and  the  people  of  Morocco,  Bax- 
bary,  and  Northern  Africa  employ  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Goa  Maw  incidentally  givca  a  drawing  of  some  matamores,  which 
he  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker'  saw  in  Morocco,  Mr.  D,  ITrquhart'  says  tho 
grain  is  trcasureil  up  and  conccalud  in  these  nintamoTCS  in  the  spot  wheio 
it  is  liarvesle<l  and  tlircshod  for  great  lengths  of  time,  and  gives  many 
interesting  i»Tticulars  about  them. 

M.  do  Laiteyrie  says  that  in  Northern  Africa,  especially  in  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  tliey  are  geuoRilly  of  a  square  form,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  deep, 
the  shaft  just  admitting  a  man. 

"  In  the  plain  of  Boghar,"  says  Canon  Tristram,"  "  we  found  it  rather 
dangerous  to  diverge  from  the  path,  owing  to  tlic  siloa,  or  mottamorrhaa 
as  tlie  Arabs  call  tliom,  in  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress,  the 
surrounding  tribes  hoard  their  grain.  There  were  scores  of  them  together, 
circular  yAs,  each  a1)out  6ft.  deep  and  scooped  out  until  they  were  some- 
what of  tho  shape  of  a  stout  earthen  pitcher." 

Sometimes  they  arc  found  in  hundreds,  tho  smallest  containing  iOO 
bueliels.' 

Hirtius*  says  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Africa  to  deposit 
their  com  privately,  in  vaults  underground,  to  secure  it  in  time  of  war, 
and  that  Ciesai  having  intelligence  of  this,  oiganizcd  an  excursion  to 
Agar  (peAaps  the  modem  Souza),  and  obtained  by  this  means  barley, 
com,  oil,  and  wine, 

Piiny.*  says :  "  Utilissime  servantur  in  Scrobibus  quos  eiroa  vocant  ut 
in  Cappailocia  et  in  Thracia,  in  Hispania  ct  Africa  ante  omnia  ut  sicco 
solo  fiaiit,  niox  nt  paloa  substemantur,  pnetcrea  cum  apica'sua  conduntur." 
The  Latins  used  the  word  sirue,  borrowed  from  the  Barlmrians  (people  of 
Barbary)),  says  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  quoting  Qulntus  Curtius. 

Though  I  do  not  know  if  the  interrol  between  Northern  and  Central 
Africa  affords  signs  of  the  continuation  of  the  custom,   in  Southern 


'  "  HoToeoo,"  by  8ir  J.  D.  Booker,  p. 

'  "  Pillan  of  Hercules,"  i,  lOS.  eipLuned  Uie  term  mBa^inore,  also  tba 

*  "Great  Sahara,")).  BS.  m»xm.ant,<ATa\&aa(pott),  applied  to  the 

*  See  T.  Shan's  "  OWvels,"  Bad  ed,  p.  prison  in  Chrichtomi  CaaUe  alluded  to  Iw 
138.  Sir  Walter  Soott  ("ManoiOD,"  note  46), 

■  "CommeataTj  on  the  African  War,"  who  aajB  Oie  nanie  was  used  oommoniy 

Ix*  and  IzTii  in  SooUond  for  such  places,  brang  brought 

*  "N.  H,,"  xriii,  SO.  by  the  Crusadera  from  the  east  bf  mar- 
'  T.  Shaw  my»  that  this  latUr  uaaga  chanta  who  had  become  acquainted  with 

bnd  esased  at  hi«  visit.  thdr  iaterioni  vbea  captured  in  Spain, 

Tb«  word  matamore  ia  spelt  in  a  great  Morocco,  or  Barbary.    It  is  recorded  with 


number  of  wava.    It  is  usM  in  all  unds  great  e 

round  the  Heditemuiean,  in  France,  and  England  waa  confined  in  such  a  "mor- 

in   England.     A  writer  to  "Notes  Hnd  timoro  "("  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1749, 

Queries"  ("Notes  and  Queries,"  33,  ti,  p.  560)  in  1719.     This  method  of  spelling 

liSO,  signed  W.  B.)  tiiinks  that  the  Arabic  the  word  probably  gave  tiaa  to  the  eipla- 

maimurtt,  vutgo  nuiliiiurc,  a  subtorranean  natory  and  fearful  word,  "  mooiliUen," 

gnmanr,  a  crypi,  ia  the  true  form;  but  which  had  so  ooDtradictorily  been  received 

that  the  Arabic  muaner,  a  hiding  place,  as  a  synonym.  ^  . 
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Africa  a  very  remarlcable  form  of  dwelling  is  described  by  U.    KL 
Stanley.' 

Aftei  complaining  tbat  for  some  time  previonaly  "the  country  ia 
deserted ;  not  one  native  can  be  Been,"  he  says  :  "  our  foragers  hero 
obtained  for  the  first  time  a  sight  and  hearing  of  some  natives"  then  near 
Mount  Uordon  Bennett  "  Some  hiding  places  of  tlie  natives  were 
discovered  by  accident  amongst  the  tall  grass  beyond  the  fields  ;  a  little 
way  from  the  village  we  found  many  deep  pita  witli  small  circular 
mouths,  which  proved  on  examination  to  lead  by  several  jiassagcs  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  more  roomy  excavations,  like  so  many  apart- 
ments These  underground  dwellings  were  numerous  in  Southern 
Unyoro."    The  veritable  Trc^lodytw'  of  Ethiopia  ! 

In  Egypt,  though  we  know  almost  nothing  of  the  domestic  and 
agricultural  life  of  the  early  Egyptians,  and  much  less  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  no  use  of  such  caves  could  have  been  mode  as  granaries,  the  soil 
being  too  low  and  damp.  But  the  plate  given  by  Dr.  Kittu'  presents  a 
series  cf  domed  buildings  having  stops  up  to  the  top ;  the  com  was 
carried  up  and  shot  through  a  hole ;  thus  these  buddings  closely  resemblwl 
the  com  pits  raised  above  ground,  and  carrieil  out  the  idea  !  The  modem 
com  bins,  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  are  grootly  degene- 
rated, and  resemble  "  cowls"  mode  of  clay  of  the  height  of  a  man. 

For  the  tomb  was  reserved  the  deep  shaft.  Tombs  consisted  of  three 
parts — the  upper  chamber,  the  shaft,  and  the  cave  below.  The  upper 
chamber,  originally  a  rock  shelter  and  horizontal  adit,  afterwards  a 
pyramid  or  other  budding,  had  a  shaft  sunk  under  it,  sloping  or  perpen- 
dicular, with  a  cavern  below,  containing  the  sarcophagus  or  mummy. 
ib.  Loftie  tells  me  there  is  no  ready  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in 
the  oldest  sepulchres ;  and  the  later  modifications  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  examine. 

Mr.  Flinders  Fotrie,  however,  tells  me  that  many  of  the  shafts,  which 
are  always  square  (compare  those  of  Tunis,  &c,  according  to  Lasteyile), 
have  at  the  comers  holes  to  ascend  by,  most  of  the  shafts  ixtiiig  too  wi<te 
to  straddle  across.  He  is,  however,  of  ophiion  that  these  footholce  are 
altogether  later  than  the  original  shafts.' 

Lostcyrie  says:  These  granaries  are  met  with  in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Tus- 
cany and  Naples  where  they  ar?  called  "BikIi'',"  and  resemble  the 
Spanish  ones;  they  are  found  in  Calabria  but  not  in  Bume. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Aventiue  at  Rome,  however,  a  tonib>  was  foimd 
which  is  51  feet  deep  with  a  circular  chamber  below,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  aahaft,  colled  by  the  author  I  ijuote  a  Ventilator!  but  wliicli 
retains  the  foot-holes  in  its  sidos.  A  gallery  is  cut  in  the  rock  round  the 
cave,  and  a  staircase  leads  to  the  surface.  These  latter  arrangements 
belong  to  the  time  of  its  conversion  into  a  tomb.  Another  like  instance 
is  engraved*  under  the  title  "tomb  of  the  E'luites  Singularus,"  and  still 
others  exist  with  vertical  shafts.  These  are  distinct  mollifications  of  pits 
adapted  to  their  present  uses  by  the  ancient  Romans,  but  originally  dating 
from  a  time  before  Romulus. 

'  "  TbTougfa  the  Dir'i  Coctiaent,"  \i.       Egypt  nro  no  numerous  that  I  make  no 
selections.     Tbere  U,  however,  na  inber- 
CurtiiUi,"    iv,    7,       eating  na[ier  in  the  "Quwterly  Keview," 

'  "Bartoli  Oli  Antki  8o(>olcliri,"  pi.  SO. 
I  "Moaeu  V»B«s,"  yl  116,  &o,  . 


'  Comp.   "Quintua    Cup 
Pliny.  "N.H.,''ii,109,  mhI 
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As  on  the  coasta  bo  in  tha  Islands  of  the  Meditemneaa  arc  these 
granaries  found,  in  Sicily,'  Malta,'  which,  however,  CoL  H.  Yule  thinka 
are  of  the  eixteenth  century,  and  in  Gozo. 

Strabo'  says  that  the  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  j^ina  were  called 
mijnmdone^  was  because  they  lived  in  holes  which  they  <l\ig  under  the 
soil,  and  throwing  up  the  mould  obtained  by  this  meana  were  enabled  to 
cultivate  the  ground. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  me  in  examining  Asia  to  begin  at  the  East 

In  India'  com  pite  are  common  in  many  parts,  but  not  all  over  tlie 
Peninsula;  tliey  are  called  "kkaue."  Maice  is  preserved  in  such  holes*  which 
are  often  deep. 

I  am  told  that  deep  holes  for  grain  are  common  near  Delhi  and  in  the 
central  provinces. 

M.  Lastoyrio  says  the  Chinese  have  been  acquainted  with  holes  dug  to 
keep  com  and  rice  in,  to  which  they  give  the  name  "  teou,"  he  possessed 
several  drawings  by  Chine-se  artists  representing  them. 

When  damp  is  feared  they  are  lined  with  straw,  and  dry  spots  are 
chosen  \nih  core.  In  the  mountainous  country  and  in  Chinese  Tartary 
no  other  method  is  known  there ;  the  natives  having  dug  the  hole,  throw 
in  brambles,  and  firing  them,  bake  the  surface  within,  which  makes  it 
finnor  and  drier.  The  com  is  thrown  in  and  covered  with  mats  with 
which,  or  with  straw,  the  sides  are  sometimes  covered.  The  eor^  exca- 
vated is  piled  on  the  top  and  rammed  hard  into  a  little  mound. 

The  ]>eopIcs  of  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  are  well  known  to  use  this 
method  of  hiding  com.  Dr.  E.  Broome*  says  that  at  Clesch,  near 
Toopolclian,  when  the  Turks  and  Tartars  invaded  the  country,  the  people 
retreated  into  the  large  and  deep  caves  underground,  where  they  were 
completely  hidden. 

Alexander  the  Great'  was, in  great  ilistrcsg  when  on  tlie  Oxus,  in 
conBC4|uonce  of  the  country  people  hiding  their  com  in  uliderground 
granaries,  to  which  none  but  tliemselvos  Imd  the  clue. 

Xenophon  for  a  season,'  in  a  deserted  town  of  the  Carduchi  (Kurds), 
stored  wine  in  plastered  cisterns  under^^uiid.  He  simply  calls  tliose  he 
found  by  the  name  (XtucKOis)  they  were  known  by  at  home. 

In  the  cold,  high  lands  of  Armenia  he  describes  oven  the  dwellings  as 
little  better  than  store  pits.  "  Their  houses  were  underground ;  the 
entrance  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  hut  spacious  Iwlow.  There  were 
passages  dug  into  them  for  cattle,  but  people  descende<l  by  ladders." 
Ainsworth'  confirms  this,  saying  however,  "  The  descent  by  weUs  is  now 
rare" ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  the  people  are  rising  to  the  surface  by 
degrees.     This  habit  extends  into  Persia. 

Mr.  Aiusworth'°  at  Utch  Kilissa,  in  an  arid  plain  of  chalk,  found 
curious  cavities  hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  a  ])ear,  Tlie  bases  were 
from  8  to  12  feet  across ;  the  depth  from  13  to  20  feet.  The  aperture 
was  small  and  round,  generally  covered  with  a  single  stone.     They  were 

'  Compare  tomba  in  Sjracuss.     "Saint  '  "  The  Tropical  Agriculturist,"  p.  207. 

Kon.  Voyage  Pittoresquo  en  Sidle  "  '  E.  Browne,  "  Tmvela,"  p.  12. 

'  C.  TuAot  in  "Journal  iixha.  Itut."  '  Quintns  Cnrtiiis,    "  Lite  ol  Alexin- 

r,p.  1B7.    Note.  iter." 

*  "Qeog.,"  viii,6,  16.  "  "  Eip.  Cyri,"  iv,  2.    Another  oUiuion 

*  Laaterrie,  Lo.    L.  Reyiiier,  "  Eoouo-  to  buried  wine  occura. 

mie  RunJ   dea  Cutngeniens  "     "  Nut4M  '  W.  Ainaworth,  "Travelii,"  p.  178. 

and  Uueriea,"  Jan.  21,  18SG.  "  "  Travebi,"  i,  236. 
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coated  indde  wiUi  mortar ;  some  were  filled  with  chopped  straw  for 
eatUe  and  lioieea  These  cavities  maj  have  been  for  com  or  water,  but 
he  thinks  that  thej  were  i^ianaries,  from  the  circmnataiice  that  similar 
cavities,  though  leas  carefully  constructed,  are  still  used  in  different  parte 
of  Syria  for  t^t  purpose. 

Canon  H.  B.  Tristram  informs  me  that  com  pita,  having  the  same 
general  characters  as  those  in  North  Africa,  occur  in  Northern  Syria  and 
Meaopotomia.  They  are  usually  from  10  to  25  feet  in  depth,  of  the  shape 
of  a  short-necked  globular  flask,  with  the  neck  very  short,  in  hard  soil 
They  are  found  both  near  villages  and  towns,  and  in  plains  and  the  most 
unexpected  places.  They  ore  descended  by  a  rope  placed  over  a  polu  at 
the  month.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  sepulchres,  for  which  they  can 
never  be  mistaken. 

Comelis  Le  Bruin'  mentions  some  wells  for  preserving  com  and  oats, 
of  perhaps  unusual  depth,  near  Roma,  for  he  says,  "  Nous  juttames  dons 
Ton  deux  qui  ait  fort  profond  plusieurs  pierres,  qui  en  tomboiit  aux 
fonds  faisaieut  en  haut  un  bruit  fort  extraordinaire  ut  fort  creux." 

This  is  a  near  reminder  of  such  pits  in  England  ;  how  close  a  resem- 
blance too  between  Europe  and  Western  Asia  docs  tlie  followiug  appenr. 
I>r.  Alex.  Russell'  says :  "  The  com  (near  Aleppo)  is  tranaportJid  to  the 
granaries,  whicli  are  large  subterraneous  grottoes  with  one  round  Opening 
at  top.  Sometimes  they  are  found  on  the  verge,  nay,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  highway,  and,  as  they  are  often  when  empty  loft  carelessly  un- 
covered, travelling  near  the  deserted  villages  in  the  niglit  becomes 
exceedingly  dangerous."  He  might  be  describing  the  country  rouml 
Jorden's  wood  in  Kent  1 

In  Palestine  these  granaries  are  universal  and  are  frequently  referred 
to  hy  travtiUers.  The  pit  into  which  Joseph  woe  dropped  was  of  this 
kju<.L  Lieut.  Conder*  says:  "In  this  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
olon  is  ttie  hill  called  Dothan  where  Joseph's  brethren  were  feeding  their 
flocks;  it  is  noticeable  tliat  there  are  to  this  day  numerous  cisterns  still 
existing  hewn  in  the  rock  into  which  he  (Joseph)  might  have  been 
dropped,  they  are  shaped  like  a  Iwttle  with  a  narrow  nioutli." 

They  are  frepuently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  as 
repositories  for  stores,*  as  hiding  places,'  as  prisons*  and  aa  pitfalls,'  a  few 
of  which  I  append. 

Professor  Robinson'  describes  many  in  South  Palestine  having  great 
pocnliarities,  and  whicli  perhaps  served  for  Anchorites  to  live  in  as  was 
a  common  custom  in  the  east 

In  Arabia  where  they  are  frequent  these  pits  nre  roferreil  to  as  serving 
the  purposes  of  Molioniut.*  Tlie  story  is,  that  Maliomet  persuaded  a  man 
to  j;^  to  the  1>ottora  of  a  pit  which  was  near  a  great  highway,  and  to  cry 
aloud  when  he  should  pass  by  in  company  with  the  great  multitude 
which  commonly  followetl  him  "Itfahomct  is  the  well-boloved  of  God;" 

>  "Voyage  en  Levant,"  p.  251.  and  in  one  of  them  JoBephus  hlmiwU 

'  "Aleppo,"  i,  77.  Bought  refugo.      Compare  also  Caloiet'B 

*  "Onr  woit  [□  Paleatine,"  p,  190.  "Diotiouary."  Dr.  Kitto'n,  *■  History  of 
'  Jer.  xli,,  S-9.  1  Chron.,  ixvii,  25.  pBlaatine,  p.  261.  King,  "  MuniineDta," 
'  1  Sun.,  liii,  6.    2  Sam.,  zvii,  1S-1&.  p.   4S.    Articles   ia  the   "Investigator" 

*  Jer.,  xixvii,  11.  on  the  agriaulture  of  tha  Jews. 

'  1  Chren.,  XT,  22.   U.,  xxiv,  18,   Jer.,  '  "  Biblical  Rosaarchei,"  ii,  353. 

xlviii,  43.    tFrsqaent  mentioD  of  theao  *  Bajle'a,  " Diotuoaiy,"  articte,   Ma- 

pit*  occuiB  in  JoaepbuB,   (BeU.  "Jud.")      hornet. 
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which  being  done,  he  thanked  God  for  a  testimony  bo  remarkable,  and 
prayed  the  people  instantly  to  till  up  the  pit  and  build  over  it  a  mosque 
in  memory  of  the  miracle. 

Id  Cappadocia'  Lydia*  and  moet  parts  of  Asia  Minor  the  custom  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  times  and  is  continued  now.  The  early  christians 
availed  themselves  of  the  troglodytic  habits  of  the  "wretched"  Cappa- 
ducinns,  and  hermit's  cells  are  attached  to  several  rock  temples  in  tliat 
country  with  the  shaft  remaining  etilL  This  has  given  much  trouble  to 
travellers  who,  finding  the  shafts  communicating  with  the  barrcn  mouii- 
taiu  sides  were  at  a  loss,  yet  gave  them  the  name  of  ventilatora. 

C.  Texier  colls  them  viarfyrid,  or  retreats  for  early  christians,  and 
describes  some,  giving  an  engraving  of  one  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
tomb  and  contained  niches  and  the  burial 

Very  deep  caves  are  employed  for  stores  in  Mii^irelia,'  such  have  also 
figured  in  history  as  refuges  in  Cuban*  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Lasteyrie  describes  these  subterranean  reservoirs  as  well  known  in 
southern  Russia,  in  Litliuania  and  the  Ukraine.  There  they  throw  straw 
into  the  hole  in  order  to  bake  the  walls  by  firing  it,  and  when  filled  with 
com,  covered  with  earth  and  the  plough  passed  over  it,  the  com  is  hiddon 
and  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

This  method  is  employed  also  in  Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Poland. 
Sometimes  the  sides  are  covered  with  straw,  and  sometimes  with  wood 
when  it  is  plentiful 

Ephorua'  says,  the  Cimmerians  (around  the  Palus  Mieotis)  "  dwell  in 
underground  habitations  named  by  them  *  argjllai'*  and  that  these  com- 
municated witb  one  another  by  subterranean  jjossages." 

The  Salarehw,  a  people  of  the  Crimea,  lived  in  artificial  holes.  Pom- 
pouius  Mela'  says,  "oh  stBva  hiemn  aibnodum  assidus  detnersts  in 
Auinum  ledibus  speem  aut  suffuasa." 

Perhaps  it  was  after  the  custom  (or  an  adaptation  of  the  excavations) 
of  this  people  that  the  Greeks  formed  the  remarkable  shaft«d  tombs 
which  were  explored  at  Kertch,'  and  whicii  yiflded  such  splendid  rewards 
to  the  explorers.  These  wonderful  tombs  were  vaulted  chambers,  10  feet 
by  12  feet  in  area  and  8  feet  high  or  larger,  some  simply  dug  and  some 
with  plastered  sides  and  niches.  They  contained  bodies  and  vessels  and 
ornaments.  These  caves  were  entered  at  the  sides  by  shafts  three  feet  in 
diameter,  which,  after  passing  through  several  feet  of  made  earth,  pene- 
trated the  rock  for  about  21  feet  to  the  level  of  the  ojMning  of  the  tomb, 
which  was  closed  by  masonry.  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  persons 
buried  closely  reaembleil  those  known  in  England  as  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Dr.  Macplierson  calls  them  Varangian. 

Br.  R  Clarke,'  digging  near  tlic  church  at  Yenikale,  found  a  pit  of  a 
cylindrical  form  containing  a  stone  sepulchre;  This  was  entered  by  an 
opening  like  the  mouth  of  a  well  and  covered  by  a  slab  of  marble ;  this 
was  bell-shaped  below. 

'  Vmto,  i,  tt.  '  Strabo,  "Geog.,"  v,  1-5. 

*  Pliny,  "N.  H."iviiL  Dnunmond'B  •  Compare  Doto  on  "Margdla,"  p.  28, 
"Origincs,"  vi,  7.  '  Mela,  ii,  i,  89. 

•  C. TeiioT, "L' Architecture Byamtine  '  D.  Mucphereon,   "Kertch,"  with    a 


*  J.  Chardm,  "TraTolB,"  i,  38.  LwUyrie, 


large  \i\aXB,  p.  83,  lie 
f"  Travels,"  ij*18. 
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From  Plin7  we  learn  of  these  oom  pits,  vine  ceU&ie,  &c,  in  Thtace  ;> 
and  nndei  tiie  terms  Aokkos,  ^o0po%,  and  atfibi  they  vete  known  in 
Athens  and  old  Greeca 

As  might  be  expected,  thay  are  still  employed  in  Turkey  in  Europe. 
J.  ToUius,*  in  his  pedantic  style,  speaks  of  sudL  places  in  Austria,  where 
in  one  town  is  a  "  Career  aubterranevM  rive  ut  Mauri  appdlarU  Mascmora 
OustoduB  Turcarum  iruervieTu,"  and  another  where  "  Coguntur  omnea 
eaptiviBub  nodeta  in  ergtutvla  euhterranea  qtiee  Turea."  '^Algezi'rani 
Voeant  Mcamorraa,"    TMs  is  in  Styria. 

"  In  the  broad  plains  of  Hungary,"  says  Dr  E.  Browne,*  "  they  nse 
not  bams  nor  sAacka,  but  have  many  large  and  deep  cares  undeigtound" 
in  which  the  grain  is  stored. 

It  is  to  Scythia,  and  the  lands  about  t}ie  Liter  ot  Danube,  that  Yiigil* 
allades — 

"  Ipai  in  defosna  speeubui  secura  mb  alto, 
Otia  Oi/unt  terra,"  #& 

After  speaking  of  Xenophou's  account  of  the  woU-like  entrances  of 
the  Armenian  dwellings,  Georgiua  Agricola«  says — 

"  In  maritiniis  quoque  GermaniK,  quibusdain  urbibus,  sicut  in  Prussia 
Dantiaci,  et  in  Saxonibns  Lubeci,  bona  vnlgi  pars  sub  term  habitat  in 
teetudinibaa,  super  quas  extmctte  sunt  magnificte  domus  qute  a  dominis 
incohmtur."    Aa  explanation  of  this  is  required. 

The  country  I  set  off  from  is  again  reached,  and  little  difficulty  will  bo 
experienced,  I  hope,  in  connecting  the  caves  of  England  with  those  of  the 
conntriee  tlutt  hare  been  traversed  by  the  links  I  hare  collected. 

Man  has  employed  caves  for  shelter  and  hahitation  from 
■Uie  earliest  times.  In  cold  countriea  he  early  chose  rocky 
districts  to  dwell  in,  visiting  the  flat  plains  in  summer 
for  bunting.  In  winter  he  Duilt  up  the  caves  and  rock 
shelters,  which  were  insufficient  for  his  needs,  with  stones 
and  branches,  scraping  them  farther  into  the  hillside  to 
make  more  room.  This  led  the  way  to  digging  holes  and 
covering  them  with  branches  in  land  whicn  horded  no 
better  shelter,  and  where  he  was  fer  from  his  rocky  home. 
The  deeper  the  pit  and  the  thicker  the  covering  of  branches 
and  earth,  the  warmer  and  safer  the  hut-hole,  until  it 
became  wholly  subterranean.  As  a  dwelling-place  it  would 
remain  so  only  on  the  compulsion  of  northern  cold  or  tropic 
heat 

The  pits  of  Fisherton  are  an  illustration  of  this  deep 
but,  and  in  Kent  almost  every  gradation  may  be  traced 
between  such  and  the  deepest  caves  with  narrow  shafts. 
Light,  small  size,  and  easy  access,  with  slight  depth, 

I  See  Ainawortb'B  "Travela  id  Search  *  "TraveU,"  p.  IS. 

of  Zenophoii'B  Retreat."  '  "  Ooorgks,"  iii,  876. 

»  Jm.  ToUiiu,  "  Epist  Itin.,"  pp.  H7,  '  Georgiua  AgrieoU,  "  Do  ftnimantilras 

MS.  mbtemiMia." 
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are  needed  in  dwellings  ;  but  dtu-kness,  secrecy,  and  great 
capacity  are  necessary  for  stores.  Nevertheless,  oi^^nally 
the  shallower  pit- dwelling  was  likewise  the  store,  and  the 
aeparation  of  the  repositoiy  from  the  dwelling  and  its 
special  manner  of  construction  were  but  steps  in  dviliza- 
tion.  The  old  connexion  was,  and  is,  revived  in  times  of 
trouble,  when  the  granary  becomes  the  refuge. 

The  most  renowned  caves  of  Kent  and  Essex  are  so  dug 
as  to  be  lofty  chambers,  separate  from  each  other,  as  is 
the  custom  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alnca  for  stores 
and  granaries.  Sometimes  they  are  thickly  clustered 
where  much  storage  was  required,  hut  individually  in 
each  case  was  preserved.  Every  direct  effort  is  made  to 
increase  their  size.  Limestone  rocks  afford  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  vaulting,  and  chalk,  in  which  they  are  so  often 
dug,  is  that  in  which  they  have  received  their  greatest 
development  and  proved  the  most  permanent,  not  only  in 
England  but  iu  other  parts  of  the  world.  From  the  period 
of  the  use  of  stone  chisels  and  picks  of  deerhom  to  that 
of  bronze  and  iron  picks  a  direct  relation  may  be  traced 
in  the  increase  of  size,  &c. 

The  only  direct  mention  of  the  stor^e  of  com  by  the 
Britons  records  that  they  stored  it  in  the  ear ;  this,  as  I 
understand  it,  means  the  grain  for  men,  the  straw  for 
cattle.  I  have  traced  the  use  of  gi-ain  pits  in  ancient 
times  and  at  the  present  day  in  foreign  lands  from  France 
to  China  and  from  Spain  to  Africa,  and  our  little  island 
forms  no  exception  to  the  widespread  rule  in  this  matter. 

Even  in  very  early  times,  when  men  were  chiefly  flesh- 
eaters,  fodder  was  absolutely  necessary  in  winter.  Domestic 
or  semi-domestic  cattle  have  been  traced  as  accompanying 
the  men  of  the  late  stone  and  bronze  ages,  and  though 
doubtless  hunting  was  pursued  all  the  year  and  cattle 
were  raided,  yet  times  would  come  when  these  resources 
would  fail;  then  the  tame  cattle,  which  had  been  fed, 
would  be  required  for  the  support  of  the  community. 
Even  they  were  not  always  sufficient,  and  cannibalism  was 
commoner  than  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  some  of  our 
anthropologists  will  permit  them  reatlily  to  admit. 

Beyond  the  inference  from  Diodorus's  account  above 
mentioned,  it  is  not  recorded,  even  in  the  dawn  of  history, 
that  hay  and  straw  were  stored  as  a  separate  branch  of 
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hoabaDdry,  yet  of  course  this  was  done.'  Stacks,  which 
were  perhaps  iinknown,  could  not  have  been  used  from 
their  liability  to  take  fire,  and  because  their  size  would 
betray  them  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  village  to  the 
enemy.  Hay  and  straw  or  corn  and  fodder  would  occupy 
much  space.  Thus  those  tribes  possessing  the  largest  and 
securest  storage  would  be  the  best  off  in  the  struggle  for 
life. 

I  have  shown  that  sha^  were  employed  in  flint  mines, 
for  dwellings,  and  for  stores.  They  were  Ukewise,  accord-' 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  means  of  obtaining  chalk  for  manure. 
This  I  consider  a  secondair  result  of  these  excavations,  a 
measure  of  precaution  and  safety  first,  for  the  spreading 
abroad  of  the  excavated  material  would  the  sooner  dissipate 
it,  preventing  the  easy  detection  of  the  store,  and  of  utility 
afterwards,  for  on  heavy  soils  it  would  soon  be  found  that 
the  lime  would  lighten  them ;  then  it  would  be  spread 
with  care,  and  even  excavated  by  shafts  for  this  purpose, 
as  waa  done  where  it  lay  very  deep.  But  it  is  evident 
that  where  the  land  is  white  with  chalk  the  pits  of  great 
depth  so  often  found  there  could  not  have  been  dug  for 
manure,  and  the  natives  of  Kent  in  such  situations  scout 
the  idea  as  at)Burd. 

Had  Pliny  known  what  Tacitus  described  later  as  to 
the  use  of  whitewash  by  the  Germans,  doubtless  this 
compiler  would  have  said  the  holes  were  also  dug  for  that 
purpose  1* 

In  those  parts  of  Kent  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
tJiese  pita  are  not  dug  for  manure  now.  That  at  Plum- 
stead  was  for  a  tile  works.  Those  at  Wickham  and 
Crayford  were  for  brickmaking.  Though  Mr.  John  Evans 
says  they  are  dug  for  manure  in  Herts,  he  has  never  seen 
the  method  practised  in  France. 

As  to  secondary  uses,  we  have  seen  that  if  dug  in  the 

'  Keller,   "  Lake   Dwellings."     Cnttle  clulk  Dtight  have  b«eD  obtwied  in  Eent 

rna^  kept  on  platfomu  on  die  water,  uid  from  the  great  chalk  dlBs  on  Ihellumea 

tliere  «»■  svidanoe  of  fodder,  with  the  near  GreTcaend.     This  ii  poniUe,  though 

other  stores  of  dried  fniit,  cum,  Ic  unlikely,  for  tlio  YurkiihirB  cUfh  offered 

•T.  Pennant  ("  Journey  tr..m  l.on.l-m  to  greater  facilities;  j^t  he  waa  moi«  oaratul 

Dtrrer,"  i,  p.  55)  mentiona  in»cri|Jtiuns  In  thantusuggtBttliatthaohalkwaBafTorded 

Eealand  aa  referring  to  certain  tradem  in  by  the  Kentish  aliafted  cavea  (whieh  he 

Hnwetone  and  chalk  from  Britain,  quoting  ileacribee),  aa  had  liera  done  by  Ur.  Konvh 

Keyiler'a   (J.  O.   Kejilcr,   "Antiquities  Smith  ("  Qentleinau's  Magazine,"  Uarch, 

Stentiicaialee,"  p.  285)  remarks  un  the  lS(t7.) 
ject.    Fenouit  fint  Buggeeted  that  the 
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stone  aee  for  Bheltera  the  flint  met  with  was  extracted 
and  utilized. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  poseihility  that  theee  pits  might 
have  been  used  as  pitfalls.  Their  connexion  with  ditches 
and  hedges  favours  this  supposition,  nay  suggested  it,  and 
it  would  particularly  apply  to  those  wmch  were  somewhat 
ruinous  and  condemned  to  less  noble  uses  than  that  of 
storage.  When  the  aperture  was  lightly  covered  with 
reeds  and  turf  and  the  hanka  were  lined  with  a  hedge  of 
brush,  animals  might  easily  have  been  driven  along  the 
ditches  and  over  the  pit.  I  even  consider  that  at  Jorden's 
Wood  a  special  arrangement  with  this  view  was  planned 
in  connexion  with  the  ancient  roadway  there.  The  dif- 
ferent ditches  which  join  the  main  way  on  the  south  from 
outlying  districts  would  enable  the  cattle  to  be  driven 
into  the  deeper  ditch  which  led  over  the  pit  F  (plate  I), 
at  the  comer  of  the  square  camp,  where,  by  the  diversion 
of  the  ditch,  it  is  evident  an  old  cave  lay  and  is  still  to  be 
seen.  By  the  use  of  a  swing  hurdle  or  gate  the  direction 
of  the  ftTiiinalB  could  be  regulated,  and  even  beasts  from 
the  opposite  quarter  could  be  driven  past  the  pit  until 
they  reached  the  deep  hollow  at  G,  then  fronted  and 
turned  they  could  be  driven  back  (the  way  they  came 
having  been  meanwhile  stopped  by  the  gate)  over  the  pit 
westward. 

There  is  no  improbability  here,  and  though  in  this 
country  accounts  of  this  manner  of  hunting  are  rare/ 
sufficient  may  be  learnt  of  the  method  to  justify  my  sup- 
position. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Rolleston'  alludes 
to  this  custom  as  probably  that  carried  on  in  Gaul  in 
CcesarV  time. 

Mr.  Austen's*  essay  on  capturing  deer  is  very  interest- 
ing, especially  in  the  description  of  guiding  hedges,  often 
miles  in  length,  such  as  were  I  think  used  in  Kent,  and 
may,  nay  must,  have  been  constructed  in  late  Saxon  times, 
if  the  method  of  hunting  the  boar  mentioned  in  Archbishop 

'  The  frequeat  mention  ot  pitfalls  by  '  "  Ceeeftr's  B.  O.,"  vi,  28. 

enrl;  and  mcdiniTiJ  writen  in  tliia  countr;  *  "  Iteliquia   Aquitsmae,"   i,  p.  217. 

■bewB  b;  their  ^miliaril^  with  them  how  The  TefersQce  to  maidellen  m  pitfallB  is 

nxMutly  tile;  were  in  use.  uot  at  all  deu.    See  F.  Kdler,  "  l^lts 

*  "  JouRikl  Authrupological  InaUtute,"  Dwelling*,"  hj  3.E.  Lee,  i,  p,  178. 
vi,  22. 
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Aelfiic's  colloquy  is  to  be  read  in  its  simple  sense :  "ffunda$ 
bedrifon  hyne  to  me  and  ic  thcser  togeanes  standende  fcBrlice 
ofstickode  hyne."  Perhaps  highly  trained  dogs  assisted 
the  early  hunter  as  they  did  the  Saxon  one. 

Matamores  offered  convenient  places  as  prisons,  and  in 
all  countries  they  have  served  this  purpose.  In  England 
at  one  time  it  was  the  only  meaning  attached  to  the  word. 
They  may  have  been  used  by  the  Komans  as  ergastula,  or 
places  to  put  slaves  in  at  mght,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Bell  thought  so  and  sup- 
ported it  by  reading  a  paper  before  the  Essex  Arcbseologioil 
Society  in  1869,  entitled  "The  Chalk  Pits  of  Chadwell 
the  Ergastula  of  the  Romans/'  in  which  his  evidence  was 
against  himself. 

At  the  clockhouse  at  Oreenstreet  Green,  Darenth,  Kent, 
is  a  subterranean  dome-shaped  chamber,  to  which  a  pas- 
s^e  leads  half  way  up  the  well.  The  aperture  at  the  top 
is  grated.  The  whole  is  constructed  in  brick,  and  appears 
to  nave  been  made  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Whether 
it  is  constructed  on  the  numerous  chalk  holes  around,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles,  or  was  actually  one  much  improved, 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  prison 
attached  to  the  mansion  of  a  former  Sheriff  of  Kent. 

These  store  pits  have  been  frequently  employed  as 
refuges  in  times  of  persecution  and  of  war,  whole  nations 
having  been  recorded  as  seeking  retreat  in  such  places. 
Eveiywhere  robbers  and  outcasts  nave  sought  their  shelter, 
and  smu^lers  have  availed  themselves  of  them  very 
lai^ly.  llieir  final  obliteration  has  generally  happened 
from  the  facilities  they  offered  for  the  deposit  of  rubbish 
or  the  disposal  of  the  vanquished  dead  after  a  fight.  The 
abfuadoned  shafts  served  the  Romans  well,  as  Favissm  and 
PuticoU,  such  as  those  in  which  the  poor  were  buried,  &c. 

Some  excuse  may  be  allowed  I  hope  for  the  length  of 
this  paper  and  the  tedious  manner  of  its  arrangement,  on 
conffldering  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  collect  the 
evidence  and  treat  the  subject  of  deneholes  at  large. 

The  subject  is  by  no  means  worn  out  either  here  or 
abroad.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  room  for  careful 
enquiry  in  almost  every  country  concerning  the  caves 
under  discussion,  more  especially  in  their  primitive  stage, 
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and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  furtiher  in&nnaiioii 
bearing  on  tlie  matter. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  correspondents,  whose  names 
are  mentioned  in  this  paper,  besides  many  other  Mends 
for  their  assistance,  to  whom,  and  particularly  J.  G. 
Hepburn,  Esq.,  of  Baldwyns,  Bexley,  for  the  "freedom" 
of  Jorden's  Wood,  most  cordially  granted,  I  return  my 
best  thanks. 


KoTE. — In  Stankey  thiee  sluifte  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
map  of  Jordenfl  Wood.  Two  between  the  "  Y  "  of  Sttuikey  and  "  2  " 
and  one,  filled  up,  about  26  yoide  aoutli  of  Xo.  i. 

In  Stankey  the  dote  on  the  left  luuid  nearest  to  the  figures  indicate  the 
shaft  requireil 
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THE  VOnVE  TABLETS  OF  THE  "SCKIBA"  DEMETKrUS  AT 

YORK. 

By  0.  W.  KIHO.  M.A. 

It  is  BO  rare  an  event  to  meet  with  any  oamee  (other 
than  Imperial)  in  our  Koman-British  inscriptions  that 
survive,  m  the  mention  of  them  by  contemporary  writers, 
that  even  the  possibitity  of  any  such  identification,  how- 
ever open  to  cavil,  is  well  deserving  of  being  pointed  out. 
And  in  the  present  case,  should  this  inaenti£cation  be 
allowed  as  well  founded,  some  highly  interesting  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  country  (now  almost  a. 
blank  for  the  same  period)  will  be  found  indirectly  illus- 
trated by  the  same  record.  In  the  York  Museum  are 
preserved  two  very  small  bronze  plates,'  cut  into  the 
sliape  of  tabdlcB  acriptorus  (the  regular  form  of  votive 
tablets),  and  bearing,  in  dotted  letters,  these  inscrip- 
tions ; — 

erf>IG>  ■KaAHfil 

Tomr*  KAimsTi 

MOMROniPAI  ABMHTPL 

TOPIOTCRPU 
AHMHTPIOC 

Such  dotted  inscriptions  require  a  practised  hand  to  pro- 
duce them  with  evenness :  that  they  were  stamped  by 
some  person  belon^ng  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 
affixed  to  the  walls,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  make 
them  to  order,  is  attested  by  their  being  found  executed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  every  sanctua)^  that  has 
been  explored  all  over  the  ancient  world,  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Silurian  "  Nodena  "  at  Lydney,  to  those 
of  Olympia  and  Dodona. 

'  PnUnliad  in/w-i<»tleiti  tiie  "Pbilo-  at   Pontmi,  a  Domiiiee  of  H.  Aatonj'a; 

logicalJoaniftl,"  toI.  vii,  pp.  12fl-129.  tliey   benuiM  gananl   in   the   tima    o( 

*  The  HDii-iarculaT  lorna  of  E  and  3  Domitun. 
fint  sppow  on  the  ooiiu  of  Polemo,  King  ^ 
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"Who  then  was  this  "  Scriba  Demetrius "  who  thus 
testifies  his  gratitude  to  the  god  or  goddess  of  the  seas 
for  his  safe  voyage ;   and   secondly,   to   the  deities  in 

fmeral,  who  protected  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
nefect?  The  inscriptions,  of  themselves,  make  three 
points  certain  in  his  history.  He  was  a  Greek ;  a 
government  officer — Scriba,  for  which  he  could  find 
no  precise  equivalent  in  his  own  language,  but  exactly 
answering  to  our  "  clerk," — and  probamy  one  employed  in 
the  finances,  like  the  poet  Horace,  scriba  quastonus ; 
and,  lastly,  he  was  a  scholar,  as  he  manifests  by  the  care 
taken  to  add  the  iota  suhscriptum  to  the  dative,  a 
grammatical  nicety,  but  little  attended  to  by  the 
mscription-makers  of  imperial  times. 

Now  Plutarch,  in  the  OTwning  of  his  inraluable  Treatise 
"  On  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,"  mentions  l^e  visit  to 
himself  (then  residing  at  Delphi)  of  two  "  holy '"  men, 
ihe  one  being  Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  just  returned 
from  Britain  on  his  way  home  to  Tarsus;  the  other, 
Cleombrotus,  the  Lacedemonian,  who  had  been  travelling 
long  about  E^ypt  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Another  point  in  the  history  of  Demetrius,  and  one  of 
vital  importance  to  this  inquiry,  is  mentioned  farther  on,' 
where  he  says  that  "  by  the  emperor's  mandate"  "  he  had 
crossed  over  to  an  island  lying  the  nearest  to  the  coast  of 
several  others,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  few  religious 
men  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Britons" — probibly 
Anglesey,  that  last  retreat  of  the  Druids.  The  emperor, 
imluckily  for  my  object,  is  not  named,  that  being 
unnecessary  for  the  dialogue  whilst  he  was  still  the 
reigning  prince ;  but  who  is  meant  can  be  determined' 
wiui  tcierable  exactness  from  allusions  in  tiie  j 
chapter.  Plutarch  there  caUs  a  certain  ^milian  '  ^ 
ana  this  ^Emilian's  father  had  lived  under  Tiberias,  who 
was  emperor  down  to  a.d.  37.     It  does  not  even  appear 

*  (tpol,  probdbl;  meujing  pertotu  vho  Cap.  ilviL      He  wu  BtJU  Unog  lutdw 

hud  baen  iaitUI«d,  for  ha  cuuplea  Buch  Trajui,  his  fonaer  pupil  ;  hia  letlev  to 

men  with  the  prieate  of  the  oracle  in  two  him  oD    hie    naxtaoD   to   the    aiii{Hi« 

pUoea  further  on.  la  extant  in   Suidtut.    A  trtjll  clour  u>> 

^wonwS  ToS  fiaaAim,  A  de&aiteexprte-  pruximatian   to  a  date  ia  found  in  tfa« 

■ion,  only  applicable  to  one  in  the  impeiial  De   PiFthiai  Oraculis,'  C&p.  ix,   in   the 

■errioe.      (Mp.  iviii.  alluHion  to  "the  quite  reoent  and  DOTij 

■  Plutarch,  too,  wai  an  old  man  when  diiustera  »t  Cnauc  sod  DioMirdiia,"  from 

he  wrote  thia  dialogue,  for  he  dbbh  the  the  great  eruption  of  Veanviua  A.D.  70. 
eiprenion  "in  i^te  of  my  yefuv,"  in 
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tliat  the  son  was  living  when  Plutarch  wrote ;  for  his 
friends  speak  of  having  heard  a  certain  wondrous  tale 
from  the  aged  ^milian,  as  if  his  telling  it  also  was  a 
thing  of  the  distant  past.  This  calculation  easily  brings 
the  residence  of  Demetrius  in  Britain  within  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  by  which  time  the  pacification  of  the  whole 
island  had  been  completed  by  i^r^cola.  As  this  general 
laboured  sedulously  to  promote  the  civiUsation  of  the  new 
subjects  of  Rome ;  and,  as  Tacitus  records,'  paid  particular 
attention  to  instructing  them  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  the 
usefiil  arts.  This  grammaticiis  (a  term  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  "  schoolmaster")  may  have  come  over  originally 
m  connection  with  the  latter  purpose.  Another  mdica- 
tion  of  this  date  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  Britain  must 
have  been  completely  reduced  under  Roman  rule,  when 
he  visited  the  Holy  Isle,  for  its  distinction  as  "  one  of 
many  others,"  only  applies  to  those  lying  off  the  north- 
west coast  from.  Ajiglesey  upwards. 

His  remark  that  many  of  these  isles,  at  that  time  a 
desertj  were  named  after  "  daemons"  and  heroes,  is  borne 
out  by  the  "  fable  of  Belerus  old,"  which  gives  its  classic 
name  to  the  Land's  End  and  the  SciUy  Isles. 

Again,  the  circumstance  that  Demetrius  made  this 
visit  of  inspection  "  at  the  emperor's  command,"  puts  it 
out  of  doubt  that  he  went  in  an  official  capacity, 
perhaps  connected  with  the  Treasury,  or  perhaps  to 
mvestigate  the  source  of  the  tin  and  of  the  gold,  which 
for  unknown  ages  had  flowed  out  of  Britain  into  Gaul. 
The  emperor,  whether  Domitian  or  Trajan,  was  certainly 
too  much  a  man  of  business  to  despatch  a  philosopher 
so  fiu*  on  a  purely  "  scientific  mission, '  to  inquure  into  the 
supernatural  phenomena  so  frequent  there,  the  apparition 
of  daemons  and  genei,  the  prison  where  lay  old  Saturn 
wrapped  in  enchanted  slumbers,  and  other  tales  of  wonder 
picked  up  by  the  religious  Greek  during  his  visit,  and 
afterwanfa  related  to"  the  great  edification  of  the  conclave 
at  Delphi,  who  already  knew,  or  did  not  care  to  know 
what  would  be  of  so  much  value  to  us,  what  was  the 
public  business  that  carried  him  thither. 

If  Demetrius  was  actually  holding  office   under  the 

'  "Jam  rero  principum  filioa  liberal-  nomuiBtuduaQaUorumanteferra."  Cap. 
ibm  artibua  aruoiie,  et  ii^;eni&  Britau-      xxi 
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Imperial  Government,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing wherefore  he  should  designate  that  office  by  its 
proper  Latin  name  upon  his  tablet  rather  than  by  some 
Gi^eek  equivalents,  which  perhaps  did  not  precisely  express 
the  every-day  meaning  of  the  title  ;  and  this  consideration 
may  have  made  him  retain  the  name  of  "  Scriba,"  by 
which  he  was  entered  upon  the  governmental  books, 
and  which  to  Grecize  might  be  construed  into  a  petty 
crimen  lesce  majeatatis  against  the  dignity  of  Rome.' 

Lastly,  the  epithet  "holy,"  given  him  by  Plutarch  (aa 
already  noticed),  bears  with  great  weight  upon  the  subject 
before  us. 

The  exact  sense  in  which  Plutarch  uses  it  of  Demetrius, 
he  explains  in  the  next  passage  with  respect  to  his 
fellow-guest,  Cleombrotus.  The  latter  is  described  as  a 
person  of  sufficient  means,  who  passed  his  whole  time  in 
travelling  about  the  world  in  the  study  of  "  Theology  "■ — 
a  term  kx  from  bearing  its  present  meaning  of  the 
laborious  acquisition  of  a  stock  of  arguments  to  be  used 
in  the  defence  of  an  established  religious  system,  but 
rather  the  inquiry  into  the  so-called  "theosophy"  of 
different  nations,  the  insight  into  the  hidden  meaning  of 
ceremonies  to  be  gained  by  initiation  into  their  several 
mysteries,  and  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Unseen  World.  What  these  inquiries 
really  tended  to  may  be  gathered  from  the  long  report 
he  gives  the  company  of  his  conferences  with  an  Indian 
hermit  (whom  he  had  taken  vast  trouble  and  been  at 
great  expense  to  discover)  upon  the  nature  of  those  beings 
that  hold  the  middle  place  between  gods  and  men  :  the 
Inspiration  of  Oracles  :  and  the  Plurwity  of  Worlds— aU 
this  is  given  in  detail,  and  with  an  air  of  truthfulness 
about  it  that  almost  makes  us  believe  that  we  have  here 
the  sketch  of  some  real  system  of  Hindoo  cosmogony, 
and  not  an  imaginary  interlude  of  Plutarch's  own  com- 
position. Such  being  the  character  of  his  Demetrius, 
what  could  be  better  applied  to  the  Demetrius  of  the 
York  tablets,  a  man  at  once  devout  and  learned,  who 
leaves    enduring    testimony    of    thanksgiving    to    the 

'  There  ia  ever;  reason  to  believe  thnt  [rom  certain  expr«i«ioai  in  a  curioiu 
he  luu),  long  preiioiislj,  been  in  the  atory  about  the  Oincle  of  Uopaus,  to  be 
service  of  the  Qoventor  of  CilidB,  judging      related  lartlier  on. 
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priniajval  Hellenic  deities  (then  almost  forgotten  by  his 
unlearned  contemporaries),  for  the  protection  vouch- 
safed upon  his  long  voya^  (perhaps  upon  liis  safe 
return  from  the  Holy  Isle)  ;  as  well  as  to  the 
Roman  gods  on  account  of  some  favour  then  and  there 
conferred  upon  him,  and  which  may  very  well  have 
been  the  grant  of  the  office  giving  him  the  title  of 
"  Treasury  -  Clerk."  Eboi'acitm  was,  from  the  first, 
the  station  of  one  of  the  three  legions  ibrming  the 
garrison  of  Britain.  Uyt/tutv  is  the  literal  translation 
of  Dux;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  term  was  employed  by  Demetrius  to  designate 
the  Tribune  in  command  of  the  legion ;  or,  in  the  wider 
sense,'  it  takes  in  the  later  historians,  where  the  title 
Dux  stands  for  the  military  governor  of  any  province,  as 
prcBses  for  the  civil  one.  A  man  like  Demetnus,  with  a 
hankering  after  strange,  primauval,  rehgious  notions  and 
practices,  could  not  anywhere  have  found  a  more  promising 
field  for  his  researches  than  in  the  Britain  of  the  first 
century.  27iere  was  the  last  refuge  of  old  Celtic  doctrine, 
fast  dying  out  in  Gaul  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
civilisation  ;  in  the  same  way  as  this  island  had  been  the 
fountain-head  of  those  same  doctrines— in  modern  phrases, 
the  "  Theological  university"  of  sill  the  Celts.  "Disciplina 
in  Britannia  reperta  atque  inde  in  Galham  esse  translata 
existimatur ;  et  nunc  qui  earn  rem  diligentius  cognoacere 
volunt  plerumque  illo  discendi  causa  proficiscuntur" — is 
the  express  statement  of  Caesar.^  And  what  was  the 
course  of  studies  they  pursued  during  their  residence  at 
the  Druidical  colleges  ?  Cajsar  tells  us  a  little  further 
on :  "  His  excitati  prsemiis,  et  sua  sponte,  multi  in  dis- 
ciplinam     conveniunt,    et    a    parentibus    propinquisque 

aluntur In   primis  hoc    volunt    per- 

suadere,  non  interire  animas,  sed  ab  aliis  pc^t  mortem 
tiXLOsire  ad  alios ;  atque  hoc  maxime  excitari  ad 
virtutem  putant,  metu  mortis  neglecto.  Multa  prseterea 
de  sideribus  atque  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  ac  terrarum 
magnitudine,  de  renim  natura,  do  dennim  imitiortalium  vi 
ac  potestate,  juventuti  tradunt,"  And  fully  a  hundred 
years  later  PUny  found  the  same  notions  flourishing  hero 

'  The  vT*!^  Tq<  KiAmIbi  mentiuaed  in       uf  thai  pruviuce. 
C»palv.  w  certainly  Uw  imporial  govomor  '  De  Bellu  Oallioo ;  "^  ^QQnlp 
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as  vigorously  as  ever,  though  the  privileges  of  the 
teachers  had  been  sadly  curtmled.  "  Gafljas  utique 
poasidet  [Magia']  et  quidem  ad  nostram  memoriam ; 
iiamque  Tiberii  CBBsaris  princepatus  sustulit  Druidas 
eorum,  atque  hoc  genus  vatum  medicorumque  Senatus 
CoDsiilto.  Quid  ego  haec  commemorem  m  arte  Oceanum 
qiioque  transgressa,  atque  ad  Naturae  inane  pervecta. 
Britannia  hoaieque  earn  attonite  celebrat  tantis  cere- 
moniis  lit  dedisse  Per^is  videri  possit :  adeo  ista  toto 
mundo  consensere  quamquam  diecordi  et  sibi  igooto.  Nee 
satis  festimari  potest  quantum  Romania  debeatur  qui 
susculere  monstra  ui  quibus  liominem  occidere  religiosissi- 
mum  erat,  mandl  veto  etiam  saluberrimum."' 

A  few  scraps  of  these  speculations  (far  too  wild  to  be 
the  mere  inventions  of  a  Greek)  are  preserved  to  us  in 
another  very  curious  treatise  of  Plutarch's.'  One  of  the 
company  relates  a  long  story,  received  from  a  certain 
foreigner  v/ho,  as  he  pretended,  had  once  formed  part  of 
a  deputation,  sent  every  thirty  years  from  some  unnamed 
region  of  the  West  to  a  large  continent  lying  at  some 
distance  ofi'  the  British  coast,*  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forniing  religious  duties  during  the  same  space  of  tmie. 
Tliis  consecrated  land  must  have  been  the  very  place,  the 
fame  whereof  had  readied  Demetrius  upon  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Isle ;  for  there  stood  the  prison  of  Old  Saturn, 
wlio  in  his  enchanted  slumber  dreams  of  whatsoever 
his  unnatural  Son  is  about  to  do,  and  forthwith  discloses 
the  same  to  his  attendant  Genii,  who  in  their  turn  impart 
tlie  same  foreknowledge  to  the  pious  hermits  with  whom 
they  hold  daily  converse.  Of  these  revelations  of  the 
returned  servitor,  the  most  remarkable,  and,  upon  its 
internal  evidence,  the  most  genuine  of  these  pieces  of 
Celtic  theosophy,  is  the  theory  of  the  composition  and 
future  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  nature  of  the  beings 
that  fill  up  the  vast  interval  between  God  and  Man, 

"  All  that  he  had  endured,  and  how  many  nations  he 
had  passed  through,  consulting  their  sacred  books,  and 

'  Here  used  in  ita  proper  nensc  of  is  not  im]>ua«ble  tlint  he  had  been  in 
Mnirinuitini.  Ihe  worslup  of  the  heavenly       BriUin  also. 

:  ila  |in>EeiBcira  were  aluo  *  Nat.  Hist,  x: 


nilogon      and      Bubuetinentl^     thau-  '"Da   Facie   quai  in  orbe  LmuO  ap- 

huld  a  milibu 


lenUy      tl 

ujaliirKii'ts,  Ifayiti  van  rcatriotcd  to  those  paret."     Cap.  xivi,  et  uq. 

imIc  iJoTiu.      I'liuy  ia  knowii  to  have  *  "  A  five  dava' aul  to  tbe  weatmrda" 

lililai?  txiuuuaud  in  QenuMi? ;  it  perhkpu  IreUna 
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getting  himself  initiated  into  all  their  mysteries,  would 
take  a  whole  day  to  recoimt  in  the  way  that  he  related 
it  to  uB,  describing  all  the  circumstances  well  and 
minutely,  but  as  much  of  them  as  is  connected  with  the 
present  inquiry,  you  shall  now  hear.  For  he  spent  a 
very  long  time  at  Carthage,'  because  he  received  great 
honours  &om  us  for  having  discovered,  deposited  in  the 
earth,  some  sacred  parchments,  which  had  been  secretly 
carried  off  at  the  time  when  the  former  city  was  destroyed 
and  which  had  been  concealed  for  many  years. 

"  Of  the  Visible  Powers,  he  said,  ought  we  (and  also 
exhorted  us)  especially  to  worship  the  Moon,  as  being  in 
reality,  and  likewise  reputed,'  the  'Ruler  of  hifeV 
When  I  was  astonished  at  this,  and  b^ged  for  some 
clearer  explanation, — many  things,  Sylla  {said  he)  are 
told  amongst  the  Greeks,  but  not  all  rightly  concerning 
the  gods.  For  instance  at  starting,  you  are  right  in 
calling  the  same  personage  '  Demeter  and  the  '  Maid,' 
but  not  right  in  supposing  that  the  place  of  each  is  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  they  are  occupied  about  the  same 
things,  for  the  one  is  upon  Earth,  and  mistress  of  the 
things  on  Earth ;  the  other  in  the  Moon,  and  of  things 
pertaining  to  the  Moon.  She  is  named  '  The  Maid  '  and 
'  Persephone,'  the  latter  as  being  the  '  Bringer  of  Light,' 
but  '  Maid,'  because  we  call  maid  (pupil)  tliat  part  of  the 
eye  on  which  the  image  of  the  spectator  is  reflected,  just 
as  the  image  of  the  Sun  is  reflected  in  the  Moon.  In 
the  l^ends  told  of  their  wanderings  and  going  in  search 
of  each  other,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  for  they 
long  for  each  other  while  they  are  apart,  and  often 
embrace  under  tiie  obscuration.'  Now  the  being  at  one 
time  in  power  and  in  the  light,  at  another  time  in 
darkness  and  in  night,  is  not  fabulous  as  far  as  regards  the 
Maid*  but  the  time  has  occasioned  error  in  the  reckoning, 
ance  it  is  not  during  six  months,  but  at  intervals 
of  six  months,  that  we  see  her  enveloped  in  shadow 
by  the  Earth  as  if  by  a  mother,  but  rarely  experiencing 
this  at  intervals  of  five  months.      For  it  is  impossible 


'  Svlla,  tJieipe*ker,  «u  an  Afrkan.  '  Of  the  Uoun    ti;    Earth's  duulow 

'  Not  b;  thi  Qre^B,  certMulf.    Thii       during  an  eclipat. 
iiut  appl7  tu  ttte  Celto. 
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for  her  to  leave  the  Shades,  and  for  them  to  pass,  as 
Homer  disguising  the  thing  hath  not  ill  said  : — 

'  Into  EljKion  jilainH,  ami  Enrth's  rccoss.' 

"For  where  the  Earth's  shadow  ceases  to  reach  this  point, 
we  suppose,  the  lireiit  and  end  of  Earth.  To  this  place  no 
wicked  or  unpurified  person  ascends ;  but  the  good,  after 
their  decease,  being  carried  thither  continue  there, 
enjoying  a  very  tranquil  life,  though  not  a  blissful  one, 
nor  that  of  gods,  until  the  'Second  Death.'  Man,  most 
people  rightlj  think,  a  composite  being,  but  not  rightly 
think  to  be  composed  of  two  things  only — body  and  soul; 
for  they  reckon  the  mind  as  being  only  a  part  of  the  soul, 
being  no  less  in  error  than  those  who  think  the  soul  only 
a  part  of  the  body,  for  the  mind  is  as  much  better  and 
more  divine  than  the  soul,  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the 
body.  For  the  conjunction  of  body  and  soul  produces 
Sensation,  but  that  of  mind  and  soul  produces  Reason ; 
whereof  the  one  is  the  origin  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
other  of  vice  and  virtue.  Of  these  three  combined  things, 
Earth  furnishes  for  the  birth  the  Body ;  the  Moon  the 
Soul ;  the  Sun  the  Mind ;  just  as  he  supplies  light  to  the 
Moon. 

"  The  death  wliieh  we-dle  makes  the  man  two  instead  of 
three;  the  Second  Death  makes  him  one  out  of  two.  The 
First  Death  tukea  place  in  the  region  of  Demeter,  because 
Earth  and  the  dead  also  are  subjected  to  her  ;  hence  the 
Athenians  used  to  call  the  dead  '  Demetrians.'  The 
Second  Death  takes  place  in  the  Moon,  the  region  of 
Persephone.  Of  the  fonner,  the  consort  is  the  earthly 
Hermes ;  of  the  latter,  the  Heavenly.  The  former 
separates  soid  from  body  hastily  and  with  violence  ;  but 
Persephone  gently  and  slowly  loosens  mind  from  soid ; 
and  for  this  reason  she  has  been  named  '  the  Only-begot- 
ten,'' because  the  best  part  of  a  man  becomes  single  when 
separated  from  the  rest  by  her  agency.  Each  of  these 
changes  takes  place,  according  to  Nature,  as  follows. 
Every  soul,  whether  without  mind  or  joined  to  mind,  on 
departing  from  the  body,  is  ordained  to  wander  in  the 
region  between  the  Moon  and  En.Hh  for  a  term,  not  equal 
in  all  cases ;  for  the  wicked  and  incontinent  pay  a  penalty 

'  Tu  be  uodersUwd  in  ui  active  <ieiiiie,  by  u  very  forced  interpretation. 
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for  tbeir  sins ;  whereas  the  virtuous,  in  order,  as  ifc  were, 
to  ptirify  themselves  and  to  recover  breath ;  after  the 
body,  as  being  the  source  of  sinful  pollution,  must  pass 
a  certain  fixed  time  in  the  mildest  (or  pleasantest)  Region 
of  air,  which  they  call  '  the  Meadow  of  Hades.'  There, 
as  though  rating  in  their  native  land  after  enforced 
banishment,  they  taste  of  icy  such  as  the  initiated 
into  Mysteries  feel ;  mingled,  however,  with  trouble  and 
apprehension,  joined  to  a  peculiar  hope,  for  she  (the 
Moon)  drives  off  and  tosses  away  many  of  them  while 
already  making  for  the  Moon  ;   and  also  they  behold  the 

S hosts  of  the  (wicked)  persons  there'  turned  head  over 
eels,  and,  as  it  were,  tumbling  down  into  the  abyss 
below.  But  such  as  get  firm  footing  there  (on  her  sur- 
face), crowned  with  garlands,  like  victors  in  the  games, 
entitled  'Crowns  of  Stedfastness,'*  made  out  of  feathers: 
because  the  irrational  and  passionate  part  of  the  soul  they 
have,  in  life,  given  over  to  reason,  well  disciplined  and 
kept  under  restraint.  In  the  next  place,  their  sight 
becomes  like  a  sunbeam  (in  intensity),  and  the  soul, 
wafted  on  high  by  the  air  surrounding  the  moon,  gains 
tone  and  vigour  from  the  same,  (just  as  here  below 
tools,  being  steeled,  acquire  it  from  the  tempering)  be- 
cause that  which  was  unsubstantial  and  diffused  becomes 
solid  and  transparent,  so  as  to  be  nourished  by  the  exhala- 
tions it  meets  with  there  ;  and  HeracUtus  hath  well  said 
'that  souls  in  Hades  have  the  sense  of  smell.'  They 
contemplate,  in  the  Brst  place,  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  Moon,  and  her  nature  too,  which  is  not 
simple  and  unmixed,  but  as  it  were,  a  combination  of 
Star  and  Earth  ;  for  just  as  Earth,  mixed  with  Air  and 
Water  becomes  soft ;  and  the  blood  mingling  itself  with 
the  flesh,  produces  sensibility ;  in  like  manner  they 
say  that  the  Moon,  being  made  up  of  starry  and  earthy 
matter  from  her  inmost  depths,  becomes  both  am  - 
mated  and  generated,  and  at  the  same  time  gains  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  its  levity  (lighter  particles) 
around  the  centre  of  its  mass,  for  a  counterbalancing 
force  to  her  own  gravity.  For  it  is  in  this  way  that 
our  world,  being  made  up  out  of  elements  that  by  their 
own  nature  tend,   some   upwards,   some   downwards,  is 

'  Id  the  Kiddie  Space,  uoderginng  purj^tion  of  tUmr  raaa.  *  efmOtfM.       , 
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ireserved  from  all  motion  in  ite  place 

'lo  breadth  and  magnitude  of  the  Moon  is  not  what 
geometricians  pretend,  but  much  greater ;  for  she 
measures  the  shadow  of  Earth  (in  eclipses)  a  few 
times  only  with  her  own  magnitude  (diameter),  not 
in  coimequence  of  ite  smallness,  but  because  she  puta 
forth  all  her  speed  that  she  may  pass  through  the 
darkened  space,  and  carry  away  with  her  the  souls  of  the 

food  who  are  eager  for  it  and  cry  aloud  to  her  (to  hasten 
er  course)  because  they  no  longer  hear,  whilst  immersed 
in  Earth's  shadow,  the  harmony  of  the  heavens,"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  souls  of  such  as  are  suffering  punish- 
ment (in  the  middle  space)  rush  up  towards  her  from 
below,  through  the  shadow,  wailing  and  shouting  (for 
which  reason,  during  ecUpses,  moat  people  clatter  their 
brass  pots,  clap  their  hands,  and  make  noises  in  order  to 
scare  away  the  ghosts),  for  the  so-called  Face  frightens 
them  when  they  come  nigh,  looking  grim  and  horrible. 
Such  is  it  not  in  reality,  but  like  as  ^rth  has  deep  and 
great  gulfs,  the  one  flowiog  in  towards  us  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  others  flowing  outwards  aa  the 
Caspian  and  those  in  the  Red  Sea ;  in  like  manner  there 
are  deep  places  and  gulf-like  cavities  in  the  Moon, 
whereof  the  lai^;est  is  called  '  Hecate's  Dungeon,'  in 
which  the  souls  either  suffer  or  inflict  punishment  for  the 
the  things  that  they  have  either  done  or  endured,  after 
they  have  been  already  made  Genii.'  As  for  the  two 
smaller  cavities,  because  the  souls  pass  through  them  on 
their  way  to  Heaven,  or  towards  Earth  on  tneir  return 
thither ;  the  one  is  denominated  '  The  Elysian  Plain,' 
the  other  '  The  Passage  of  Persephone  the  Terrestrial.' 
The  Genii  do  not  always  pass  their  time  upon  the  Moon, 
but  come  down  hither  and  take  charge  of  Oracles ; 
they  are  present  and  assist  at  the  most  advanced  of  the 
initiatory  rites  in  the  sacred  Mysteries;  they  act  as 
punishers  and  guards  upon  evildoers ;  they  shine  as 
saviours  in  battle  and  at  sea  ;*  and  whatsoever  things  they 
do  amiss  in  these  capacities,  either 'out  of  spite,  unfair  par- 
tiality, or  envy,  they  are  punished  for  it,  for  they  are 
driven  down  again  to  earth  and  imprisoned  in  human 

•  "Mimcof  theSpherBB."  proper  »i»BptaUoii. 

'  Tbi)  term  b«et  rendera  tvipant  In  ita         '  "n»ti«g  Heleiue,  luo^a  eddem," 
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bodies.  Amongst  the  best  of  these  Genii  (they'  told 
him)  were  those  who  wait  upon  Saturn  n<nv,  and  the  same 
in  the  olden  time  were  the  IdsBO  DactyU  in  Crete,  the 
Curetes  in  Phrygia,  the  Trophonii  in  Boeotia  at  Lebadea, 
and  others  without  number  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  of  whom  the  holy  places,  honours  and  titles  yet 
remain,  although  the  powers  of  some  have  ceased  to 
ezist,  since  they  have  suffered  a  removal  of  their  virtue 
to  another  place.  This  change  they*  experience,  some 
sooner,  others  later,  when  the  Mind  has  been  separated 
from  the  Soul.  The  Mind  sepamtes  itself  through  a 
a  desire  of  reaching  the  'Image'  in  the  Sun,  through 
which  shines  forth  the  Desirable,  the  Beautiful,  the 
Divine,  the  BUssful — to  which  every  unmixed  (unalloyed) 
nature  aspire  in  different  ways.  For  the  Moon  herself, 
out  of  desire  for  the  Sun,  revolves  round,  and  comes  into 
conjunctiMi  with  him,  because  she  longs  to  derive  from 
him  the  generative  principle. 

"The  nature  of  the  Soul  is  left  behind  in  the  Moon, 
retaining  vestiges,  as  it  were,  and  dreams  of  life  ;  and,  on 
this  account,  you  must  hold  it  to  be  said  ri^tly — '  Like 
to  a  dream  the  soul  took  wing  and  fled.'  For  the  soul 
does  not  suffer  this  change  all  at  once  as  soon  as  semirated 
from  the    body;    but    afterwards,   when   it  is   oecome 

desolate  and  solitary,  when  the  Mind  is  departed 

For  each  individual  of  us  is  not  Anger,  nor  Fear,  nor 
Desii-e, — just  as  he  is  not  mere  pieces  of  flesh  or  humours 
— but  that  wherewith  we  think  and  understand  is  the 
Soul,  impressed  b^  the  Mind,  and  in  its  turn  impressing  the 
body  and  impinging  upon  it  from'all  parts,  it  models  the 
form  of  the  Soul,  so  that  although  the  latter  may  continue  a 
long  time  separated  6rom.  both  (this  Mind  and  Body),  yet, 
as  it  retains  their  ibrm  and  imprint,  it  is  appropriately 
denominated  '  Spectre '  («SwXov).  Of  these  spectres  the 
Moon  is  the  element,  for  they  are  resolved  into  her 
substance  like  as  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  into  Earth's. 
Quickly  resolved  are  the  temperate,  such  as  have  lived  a 
tranquil  philosophical  and  leisurely  life  here  on  earth,  for 
being  cast  adrift  by  the  mind,  and  no  longer  subject  to 
the  passions,  they  wither  and  waste  away..  Of  those  that 
were  ambitious,  busy,  amorous,  or  irascible  when  in  the 

*  "Hm  people  cd  the  Holy  Me.  *  The  Qenii  premding  over  auch  ondes. 
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body,  the  souls  are  haunted,  as  by  dreams,  with  memorieB 
of  their  past  life,  and  are  troubled  by  the  same,  like 
those  (dreams)  of  Endymion  of  old.  Per  their  restless 
and  passionate  temperament  stirs  them  up,  and  urges 
them  away  from  the  Hoon  towards  a  second  birth.  Sne, 
however,  suffers  them  not  to  escape,  but  recalls  them 
to  herself,  and  soothes  them  to  remain  with  her.  For 
it  is  far  from  a  quiet  or  orderly  state  of  things  when 
Bouls  separated  &om  Mind  get  possession  of  a  body  that 
is  subject  to  passion.  Of  such  souls  came,  peronance, 
the  Tityi  and  the  Typhones  of  old ;  and  that  *  Typhon  ** 
who  used  to  interfere  with  the  oracular  power  at 
Delphi ;  for  they  are  destitute  of  Heason,  actuated  by 
tiie  passionate  pari  of  tiieir  nature,  and  puffed  up  with 

Sride  and  self-conceit.  Yet  in  time,  even  these  ibe 
[oon  absorbs  into  herself,  and  reduces  to  order.  In 
the  next  place,  the  sun  having  impregnated  the  Mind 
with  vital  force,  produces  new  aovls ;  and,  thirdly,  Earth 
furnishes  a  body,  for  she  takes  after  death  as  much  as  she 
gave  at  birth ;'  whereas  the  Sun  receives  nothing,  but 
only  takes  back  the  Mind,  which  he  gave  at  first ;  but 
the  Moon  both  gives  and  tak^,  and  puts  togeth^  and 
separates,  in  virtue  of  two  different  powers  belonging  to 
her  ;  of  which  the  combiniiig  power  is  called  '  Ihthyia,' 
the  separating  one,  'Artemia'  And  of  the  Three 
Fates — Atropoa,  seated  in  the  Sun,  suppUes  the  origin  of 
birth  J  Clotho,  moving  around  the  Moon,  unites  and 
mixes  together  the  several  parts  ;  lastly,  Lacheus,  upon 
Earth,  who  has  the  most  to  do  with  Fortune, 
puts  her  hand  to  the  work.  For  the  inanimate 
part  of  Man  is  powerless,  and  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  other  things,  but  the  Mind  is  impassive 
and  independent,  and  the  soul  of  a  mixed  nature,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  just  as  the  Moon  hath  been 
made  by  the  Deity,  a  mixture  of  things  above,  and  of 
things  below ;  '  a  great  full  horn,'  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  Sun  that  the  Earth  bears  to  the  Moon. 
"  All  this,  said  SyUa,  I  heard  the  stranger  recounting, 
the  chamberlains  and  ministers  of  Saturn  had  (said  he) 

whence  '  He  haB  previouBly  aud  "  Eartb  tut- 

Didua  «  body  for  the  birtba." 
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related  it  to  him.  You,  Lamprias,  are  at  liberty  to  make 
what  use  you  please  of  the  story." ' 

If  the  Dnuds  really  carried  their  pupils  into  such 
transceodeDtal  speculations  as  these  "  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  motions ;  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
universe  and  the  Earth ;  upon  Nature  in  general ;  upon 
the  essence  and  power  of  the  immortal  gods "  (to  use 
Cfesar's  words),  then  in  good  sooth,  our  Demetrius  was 
rewarded  for  his  pains  in  visiting  their  distant  retreat  by 
hearing  of  "  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy." 

I  have,  above,  slightly  alluded  to  a  casual  expression 
of  Plutarch's  that  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
Demetrius  was  employed  by  the  Roman  Government, 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  previous  to  his  visit  to  this 
island.  The  passage  is  very  curious  in  itself,  and  as 
Plutarch  is  a  "  lost  classic  "  to  Grecists  of  the  modem 
type,  I  shall  be  doing  them  a  service  by  transcribing  it  at 
length.' 

iTien  Demetrius. — "I  know  not  the  present  state 
of  things  (in  Cilicia),  for,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have 
now  been  away  from  home  for  a  very  long  time.  But 
when  I  uoas  there,  the  Oracle  of  Mopsos  still  flourished 
as  well  as  that  of  Amphiaraus.  But  I  have  a  very 
wonderful  event  to  tell,  which  happened  during  my  visit 
to  tiie  Oracle  of  Mopsus.  The  governor  of  CiJicia  being 
sceptical  in  religious  matters — disbeKeving  thero,  I  fancy, 
out  of  wantonness — for  he  was  an  extremely  insolent, 
wicked  man,  and  had  about  him  a  set  of  Epicureans,  who, 
after  their  £bie  fashion  and  'Natiual  Science'  principles, 
made  sport  of  all  things  of  the  kind,  as  they  themselves 
often  boasted,  he  despatched  his  freedman,  furnishing 
him,  like  a  spy  going  into  the  enemy's  camp,  with  a  letter 
in  which. the  inquiry  was  written,  nobody  knowing  the 
contents.  The  f^ow,  therefore,  having  passed  the  night, 
as  is  the  rule,  within  the  sanctuary,  and  having  slept 
there,  related  to  us  next  morning  the  following  dream ; 
He  dreamed  that  a  man  of  handsome  appearance  stood 
over  him  and  shouted  *  A  black  one,'  and  nothing  more  ; 
but  forthwith  vanished.     This  seemed  to  us  absurd,  and 

'  "  So  tn»t  the  itory  w  yuu  pUaae,  to  '  "  D«  defeut.  Onu."    Cap.  xlv. 

bdien  H  or  nut."  ,-  , 
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caused  ub  great  perplexity ;  the  governor,  however,  waa 
astonished  at  it,  and  making  a  gesture  of  adoration  and 
opening  the  letter,  showed  us  therein  written  the 
question — '  Whether  shall  I  sacrifice  to  Thee  a  white  or  a 
black  bull  ?'  So  the  Epicureans  were  put  to  the  route, 
and  he  himself  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  ever  afterwards 
held  Mopsus  in  respect." 

As  this  governor  of  Cilicla  is  not  named,  it  may  be 
inferred  he  was  still  living ;  and  Demetrius,  after  his 
disrespectful  remarks  upon  his  character,  might  think  it 
discreet  to  omit  his  name ;  and  thus  we  lose  another 
definite  indication  of  date.  But  the  ^BB  of  the  pronouns 
"  us"  and  "  we"  proves  pretty  clearly  that  Demetrius  was 
in  his  service  at  the  time,  for  the  nature  of  circumstances 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  response  of  Mopsus  would 
be  communicated  to  the  governor  in  private,  his  immediate 
dependents  and  officers  alone  being  present  to  be  puzzled 
at  the  tale  brought  back  by  the  messenger,  and  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reading  the  experimental  letter.' 

I  must  not,  however,  pass  over  an  objection  against 
my  thesis  which  will  doubtless  occur  to  critical  readers, 
that  "  Demetrius"  was,  next  to  "  Apollonius,"  the  com- 
monest of  Greek  names  in  Roman  times,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  identity  of  names  in  the  two  cases  is  of  no 
value  whatsoever.  The  only  reply  to  this  (of  small  force, 
it  must  be  confessed)  is  that  inscriptions  in  Greek  are  so  ■ 
rarely  discovered  in  Britain  that  no  other  examples  are 
known  besides  two  small  altars  from  Hadrian's  Wall,  and 
as  these  are  of  white  marble  it  is  more  probable  they  were 
imported  ready  engraved  than  that  they  were  sculptured 
in  this  country.  This  fact  leaves  to  my  argument  the 
weight  to  be  derived  firom  the  taking  into  the  account  the 
natural  proclivities  of  a  grammarian  by  profession,  from 
whom  something  pedantic  and  not  of  everyday  use  was 
to  be  expected.  Another  objection,  that  the  scrib  is 
only  the  abbreviation  of  the  patrician  nomen  "Scribonius," 
assumed,  according  to  rule,  by  some  freed  man  of  the 
family — is  obviated  by  our  finding  scribon  upon  the 
coinage  of  that  gens  as  the  only  allowable  contraction  of 

'  Hnrrisun,  nu   Elizabctlma  utIIvt,  in  given  to  Nenniua  ;   and,   upon   its  own 

h[s  "DmcnptioD  ol  Eugland,"  Ba;B  Uiat  Diriden«e,  hau  no  daim  to   an   antique 

tlietrwt"Ue  Miraliilibiu  BriliuiDiic"  woe  origin. 
jotribed   to  thii  Demetiiiu.     It  ia  now  ^ 
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the  word.  And  further,  that  his  profession  precedes  his 
name  in  the  case  of  our  Demetrius  is  made  a  matter  of 
certainty  by  the  well-known  Pompeian  inscription  in 
which  (and  nearly  at  the  same  date)  scriba  issvs  solicits 
the  patronage  of  Cerrinius  Votia,  »dile  of  that  city. 

The  whole  matter  is  a  question  of  ■prob(Jnlities,  strict 
proof  being  impossible  for  want  of  sufficient  data;  my 
sole  groundfl  for  identification  are  the  names  of  the  two 
personsj  their  personal  characters,  their  employment  under 
the  same  government,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  time  of 
tiieir  visit  to  Britain.  I  know  not  of  what  weight  others 
will  find  these  considerations';  to  myself  they  almost 
bring  conviction,  perhaps,  because 

"In  quod  volamuf  credula  turba  budius," 
and  the  satisfaction  in  discovering  so  curious  and 
unusual  un  historical  record  is  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  magnify  mere  trifles,  favourable  to  one's  cause,  and  to 
tempt  the  mind  to  soar  above  the  regions  of  dull  fact 
upon  the  wiiigp  of  fancy. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  ELY  TO 
THE  HISTORICAL  8ECTI0X  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  HELD  AT  BEDFORD." 

You  will,  I  am  sm-e,  easily  understand  how  much  I 
feel  at  a  loss  as  to  the  pomt  of  view  from  which  I 
should  address  you  on  the  present  occasion,  when  I  con- 
sider how  wide  and  comprehensive  is  the  prospect  which 
you  open  before  me.  The  lecturer  to  <Jie  Historical  Section 
of  a  curious  and  learned  society  may  say  to  himself, 
historicus  sum,  nihil  historici  a  me  alienum  puto.  He 
may  think  that  all  historical  iucidents  and  speculations, 
and  even  prehistorical  ones,  are  equally  open  to  him.  If 
he  he  of  a  discursive  turn  of  mind,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  oppressed  and  even  confused  by  the  uuboundcHl  licence 
of  narrative  and  disquisition  thus  submitted  to  his  discre- 
tion— if  he  seek  to  smgle  out  some  particular  object,  and 
confine  himself  strictly  within  such  limited  bounds,  he 
may  too  probably  become  very  dry  and  jejune  in  his  par- 
ticular remarks,  and  to  the  generality  of  a  mixed  audience 
such  as  I  may  now  see  before  me,  he  can  hardly  fail  at 
least  to  appear  so. 

But  with  this  apology  by  way  of  preface  to  the  sli^t 
sketch  of  an  address  which  is  the  best  I  can  hope  to  offer 
you,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the  direction  and 
the  limits  to  which  I  propose  to  confine  myself.  Stand- 
ing here  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  the  capital  of  the 
county  so  named,  before  an  audience,  the  neater  part  of 
which  is,  I  suppose,  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  and  county,  my  object  may  properly  be  directed  to 
illustrate  the  science  of  history  itself  by  examples  taken 
from  the  records  of  this  particular  locality.  And  first,  my 
view  of  the  science  of  histoiy  in  general  shall  be  confined 
to  reference  to  three  of  what  I  should  deem  its  most 

1  Delivered  July  SSth,  1881. 
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interesting  subjects  or  features.  We  cultivate  historical 
scieQce,  I  think,  mainly  with  a  view  to  its  political  aspect, 
its  Bocial  aspect,  and  ita  personal  aspect.  I  will  explain 
what  I  mean  by  these  several  aspects,  as  I  call  tnem, 
more  particularly  as  I  proceed,  but  I  wish  to  impress  you, 
at  starting,  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  subject  which 
I  shall  place  before  you — ihe  political,  the  social,  and  the 
personal  or  individual 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  Bedfordshire,  I  would  remark, 
has  no  doubt  taken  some  ^re  in  the  great  movements  of 
English  history  which  have  aflfected  our  national  govern- 
ment and  constitution,  and  our  relation  to  other  coun- 
triee.  The  political  history  of  this  county  does,  indeed, 
seem  to  me  very  scanty.  Perhaps  it  is  in  consequence  of  ■ 
our  country  bemg  insular  that  the  chief  incidents  in  our 
national  career  have  taken  place  rather  in  our  maritime 
than  our  inland  coimties.  Kent  and  Devon,  Yorkshire 
and  Norfolk  have  been  more  rife  of  poHtical  events  than 
BeAs  or  Leicester,  or  Bedford,  or  Huntingdonshire.  The 
river,  indeed,  on  which  your  capital  stands,  ihe  river  of 
which  you  are  justly  proud,  as,  at  least,  the  fourth  in 
rank  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  done  you  the  service,  if 
such  you  woiJd  regard  it,  of  wafting  the  barks  of  Danes 
and  Northmen  even  to  these  inland  recesses,  and  given 
you  no  mean  place  in  the  records  of  that  ancient  warfare 
which  foimded  the  English  name  and  fame  by  the  mingling 
of  many  rival,  but  not  aUen,  races  from  which  we  are  s^ 
proud  to  be  descended.  But  from  that  primitive  period 
onwards  the  course  of  your  political  history  has  run 
ever  Bmoothly,  Few  or  no  traceB  are  left  among  you  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  or  the  wars  of  the  Barons,  or  the 
early  constitutional  struggles  of  church  and  people,  or  of 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  no,  nor  even  of  the  contwts  of  the 
great  Bebellion  and  the  still  greater  Revolution  which 
followed.  If  a  country  is  justly  deemed  happy  the  life  of 
which  is  marked  by  little  or  no  public  histoiy,  so  1  sup- 
pose a  county  so  circumstanced  may  be  pronounced  a 
happy  county  also.  The  placid  stream  of  your  gentle 
river  Ouse  may  be  justly  considered  typical  of  the 
faUentis  teniita  iritcB,  the  unscauned  path  of  domestic  Kfe, 
for  which  the  county  of  Bedford  is,  I  may  say,  if  it  be 
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Dot  something  of  a  bull  to  a&j  it,  so  signaUy  distin- 
guished. 

With  one  however  of  the  greatest  political  changes  in 
English  history,  with  one  change  which  amounts  above  all 
others  to  a  revolution  in  our  national  constitution,  Bedford- 
shire is  Bpeciallr  connected.  In  referring  to  a  pohfical 
movement  which  took  place  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  which  founded  and  estabUshed  the  most  iUusmous 
family  in  your  county,  I  need  not  and  I  shaU  not,  I  am 
sure,  offend  in  this  place  any  natural  susceptibiUties.  The 
history  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  the 
endowment  of  some  of  our  illustrious  private  houses  with 
their  revenues,  is  now  an  old  world  story,  almost  as  vener- 
able as  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Saxon  England  by  the 
Normans,  or  of  our  primeval  Britain  by  the  Homans.  Nor 
shall  I  be  led  into  uttering  a  word  that  can  offend  any 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  sentunent  that  may  be  rite 
among  you.  I  speak  of  this  important  and  deeply  interest- 
ing movement  in  its  poHtical  and  constitutional  aspects, 
and  those  only.  Now  I  regard  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  confiscation  and  fresh  distribution  of 
their  revenues  in  this  way.  The  Crown  at  the  conquest 
became  possessor  of  the  soil  of  England.  The  Conqueror 
divided  it  into  a  number  of  fiefs,  which  he  entrusted  to 
his  chief  followers  by  grants,  for  the  most  part  tmder 
military  tenure.  It  was  on  their  arms  and  those  of  their 
retainers  that  he  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  political  settlement  which  he  grafted  on  it. 
The  ground  of  this  alliance  was  however  insecure. 
Jealousies  and  dissensions  speedily  arose  between  the 
Crown  and  its  great  vassals.  The  Crown  became 
weakened  by  family  quarrels.  The  Barons  became 
strengthened  by  family  alliances.  The  war  of  the  Barons 
against  John  and  Henry  III  left  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  an  Oligarchy  rather  than  of  a 
Monarch.  It  was  by  the  alliance  the  Crown  thereupon 
made  with  the  Church  that  any  fair  balance  was  alone 
effected  between  these  rival  powers ;  it  was  by  the  great 
abilities  of  such  sovereigns  as  Edward  I  and  III  and 
Henry  IV  that  such  a  balance  was  generally  secured  and 
maintained.  But  the  history  of  our  kings  from  John  to 
Henry  YIII  shows  the  constant  struggle  that  was  still 
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Joing  on  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobles.  The  Ml  of 
ohn  and  Edward  II,  and  Richard  II,  and  Henry  VI,  and 
Richard  III,  one  after  another,  shows  how  the  power  of 
the  nobles  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  was  at  last 
carbed  and  checked,  scotched  but  not  killed,  by  the 
bloody  wars  and  hardly  less  bloody  executions  of  the 
contests  of  t^e  Bosee. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  settlement  of  this  tenible 
Btmggle  by  what  I  may  call  the  Tudor  compromise  that 
die  Crown  seemed  to  obtain  the  upper  hand  over  the 
nobles,  and  felt  itself  so  far  secure  as  to  enable  it  to  turn 
its  attention  to  the  overshadowing  influence  which  had 
now  been  acquired  by  the  Church,  to  which  it  had  itself 
been  accessory  in  its  wish  to  establish  an  alliance  which 
might  cotmtervail  the  power  of  the  great  territorial 
feudatories.  I  forget  what  is  said  to  have  been,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  proportion  of  the 
soU  of  England  held  by  the  Church  as  its  own  consecrated 
property.  I  believe  it  was  as  much  as  one-third  or  two- 
fifths,  perhaps  mora  The  power  which  this  immense 
proprietorship  gave  to  one  es^te  of  the  realm,  one  factor 
m  the  national  le^slature  and  government,  and  one 
which  was  specially  under  the  influence  or  even  the 
control  of  a  foreign  potentate  (and  remember  that  the 
Pope  of  Home,  however  small  were  his  actual  estates, 
was  through  his  spiritual  influence  a  real  political  force  at 
that  time  in  Europe),  this  ecclesiastical  power  was  a 
source  of  great  daJiger  to  the  Crown  and  a  cause  of 
intense  dissatisfaction  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

■nus  then  was  the  power  which  Henry  VIII  determined 
to  master,  with  a  daring  and  a  courage  for  which  he  has 
not  always  received  sufficient  credit,  with  a  daring  and  a 
courage  which  none  perhaps  in  those  days  but  a  man  of 
stem,  of  cruel,  of  tyrannical  character  could  have 
exhibited.  Henry's  first  object  was  to  cut  down  the 
power  of  the  Church  and  confine  it  within  safe  and 
constitutional  limits,  safe  as  regarded  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Crown,  constitutional  as  regarded  the 
just  influence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  and  commons  of 
the  realm.  But  I  see,  as  I  think,  plainly,  that  he  had 
aUo  a  second  object,  and  this  was  to  strengthen  his  own 
position  against  the  remnant,  stiU  powerful,  of  the  old 
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oligarchy.  It  was  with  this  view,  as  I  imagine,  that  he 
distributed  the  vast  estates  which  he  wrenched  from  the 
Church  and  from  the  monasteries,  among  those  whom 
historians  call  his  favourites,  men  for  the  most  part  not 
of  the  first  nobility,  taken  rather  &om  a  second  class  of 
gentry,  of  whose  personal  loyalty  to  himself  he  felt  pretty 
well  assured,  and  whom  he  might  expect  to  bina  more 
closely  to  his  interests  by  malflng  their  interests  coincide 
so  closely  with  his  own.  The  RudseUs  and  their  compeers 
whose  nob]e  fortunes  he  founded  by  this  great  pohticEd 
revolution  became,  as  he  expected,  the  firmest  support  of 
his  throne  and  of  the  constitutional  system  which  he  so 
si^ally  foimded.  The  principles  of  government  on 
which  the  illustrious  house  of  Bedford  was  raised  to 
eminence  and  enriched  with  so  lai^  a  portion  of  the 
conventual  estates  in  tim  county  m.ve  been,  we  know, 
loyally  maintained  by  all  its  scions  through  many  genera- 
tions. There  are  perhaps  few  instances  in  history  of  a 
great  idea  thus  cast  into  the  ground  and  continuing  to 
bear  its  pi-oper  iruit  so  constantly  and  so  permanently  as 
the  constitutional  settlement  of  Henry  vUI  botii  in 
Church  and  State.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  Henry's 
Bevolutiou  I  have  hardly  leisure  now  to  speak,  but  it  is 
patent  to  every  one.  It  would  be  very  mteresting  to 
enter  into  the  economical  aspect  which  it  also  presents  to 
us  in  the  history  of  our  proprietary  system,  but  this  is  a 
work  too  large  and  too  subtle  for  so  slight  a  sketch  as  I 
must  confine  myself  to.  I  have  said  enough,  however, 
to  show  how  important  a  part  this  county  has  played,  at 
least  in  one  special  instance,  on  the  pohtical  history  of 
England,  in  the  history  of  those  great  constitutional 
changes  which  from  time  to  time  seem  to  sweep  over  all 
civilized  countries  in  turn ;  such  changes  as  were 
introduced  by  the  famous  agrarian  laws  at  Rome,  or  by 
the  forcible  repartition  of  all  the  soil  of  France  at  the  still 
more  famous  French  Revolution,  or  by  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  oiu*  own  time  in  Russia,  such  as  may  occur 
again  under,  I  trust,  more  moderate  counsels  and  with  a 
more  enlightened  policy  even  in  our  own  favoured  islands 
to-day  or  to-morrow. 

But  I  gladly  turn  firom  the  poHtical  speculation  which 
my  subject  has  now  forced  upon  me  to  a  view  of  your 


coiinly  history  in  what  I  would  call  ita  social  aspect. 
The  annals  of  civilization  present  to  us  the  efforts,  the 
instinctive  efforts  I  might  say,  of  man  to  increase  the 
proq>eritj  and  happiness  of  himself,  and,  together  with 
himself,  of  his  £uui]y  and  neighbours,  his  fellow-country- 
men. The  early  prepress  of  this  and  other  coimtries  in 
Europe  from  barbarism  to  moral  and  spiritual  culture  has 
been  marked  by  the  institution  of  schools  of  teaching  and 
learning.  Western  Europe,  France  and  Germany,  Spain 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  our  own  country,  first  emerged  from 
barbarism,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Cathedrals  and  the  Convents  offered  the  first  schools 
for  a  learning  which  was  for  the  most  part — though  not 
wholly — diluted  to  matters  of  religious  faith  and  Know- 
ledge and  speculation.  But  such  learning,  limited  as  it 
was,  occupi^  in  fact  almost  the  whole  area  of  human 
inquiry  ;  such  was  then  possible.  The  schools  of  the 
pakce,  the  poUtical  training  schools  of  Charlemagne,  were 
indeed  schools  for  laymen,  schools  for  training  the  civil 
servants  of  the  State  ;  but  the  training  they  offered  was, 
I  imaeioe,  directed  more  to  the  arts  of  government  and 
administration  than  to  imparting  the  facts  of  moral  or 
material  science.  Of  these  cathedral  schools  and  of  their 
i^stem  of  teaching,  founded  as  they  were  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  there  still  exist  among  us  some 
scanty  survival  The  cathedrals  of  this  country  all  made 
provison  for  the  regular  training  of  clergy,  and  of  such  of 
the  laity  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Christian  believer,  which  embraced  pretty 
generally  the  whole  field  of  the  knowledge  of  those  early 
times.  The  statutes  even  now  existing  of  our  older 
cathedrals,  drawn  up  no  doubt  on  the  lines  of  statutes  of 
a  still  earlier  period,  all  provide  for  a  school  c^  divinity, 
and  constitute  one  or  more  members  of  the  cathedral 
body  as  its  head  and  teacher.  Such  was  the  educational 
tf^ung  of  several  ages ;  it  dates  at  least  &om  Charle- 
magne, and  even  he  learnt  it  &om  Alculn  and  the 
cathedral  school  of  York.  It  was  only  gradually  sup- 
planted by  the  foundation  of  the  universities  and  the 
colleges,  but  firom  the  thirteenth  centuries  and  onwards 
It  was  to  the  universities  that  our  people  looked  for 
their  teaching,  no  longer  to  the  cathedrals.     They  found 


no  doubt  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  learning,  a  wider  grasp  of  moral  and  material 
truth,  than  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  technical  and  professional  learning  of  a  small  cathedral 
body.  The  cathedral  schools  dwindled  away  ;  the  name 
still  survived,  as  indeed  it  does  even  now  survive,  but  it 
ceased  to  betoken  any  real  practical  service.  A  better 
system  had  come  into  operation,  and  the  worser  system 
suffered  inevitable  eclipse.  Accordingly,  when  at  the 
Reformation,  the  Government  undertook  to  establish 
several  new  cathedrals,  it  abstained  purposely  and 
pointedly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  assigning  to  any  of 
them  the  function  of  theological  teaching  or  the  training 
of  young  men  in  religious  knowledge.  This  was  con- 
sidered to  be  already  adequately  provided  for  at  the 
universities.  Indeed,  as  at  the  former  period  society  had 
been  prone  to  found  cathedrals  and  monasteries  for  the 
teaching  of  theology — as  in  a  later  year  society  had 
adopted  the  fashion  of  endowing  universities  and  colleges 
with  this  object  specially  in  view — so  already  in  xbe 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  latter  fashion  waa 
beginning  to  subside,  and  a  new  idea  of  the  objects  and 
means  of  education  had  sprung  up  in  the  country. 
Already  the  great  schools  of  Winchester  and  Eton  had 
given  the  signal  of  a  new  social  revolution.  It  was  to 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  to  the  training  of 
boys,  to  the  training  of  the  opening  mind  in  the  best 
general  knowledge  of  the  day  rather  than  in  the  technical 
and  professional  training  of  a  clerical  claas,  that  the 
minds  of  our  statesmen  were  turned.  To  this  movement, 
to  this  social  revolution,  as  it  may  be  fairly  called,  the 
lieformation  of  Religion  gave  a  special  impulse — the 
fashion  of  founding  schools,  grammar  schools,  free  schools, 
meaning  schools  free  from  ecclesiastical  control  to  which 
all    teaching   had   formerly   been   subjected,  made  rapid 

{irogress.  To  this  the  young  scholarly  king  Edward  VI 
ent  all  his  influence  and  authority,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  pledged  as  they  were  to  the  principles  of  the 
Refonn.ation,  he  founded  such  grammar  schools  at  many 
of  the  provincial  cities  of  his  kingdom.  His  views  were 
seconded  by  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  founded  West- 
minster  School,  and  by  many  private  benefactors :   by 
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John  Lyon,  who  founded  Harrow ;  by  Sberreflf',  who 
founded  Rugby ;  Peree,  who  founded  the  Grammar 
School  at  Cfmabridge  ;  and  by  many  others  whose  namee 
I  caonot  remember  at  Tiverton  and  Sherborne,  and  a 
hundred  otber  places.  Nor  did  this  beneficent  social 
wave  fail  to  flow  over  your  own  town  of  Bedford.  The 
foundation  of  Sir  William  Harpur  in  this  place  still 
attests  the  interest  which  any  gentleman,  any  prosperous 
man  of  business,  any  devout  admirer  of  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  was  eager  and  proud  to  take  in  the  culture  of 
the  youth  of  a  place  with  which  he  might  have  any 
special  personal  connexion.  Sir  William  Harpur  has  len 
the  name  well  remembered  and  highly  honoured  among 
you,  I  beUeVe  I  follow  the  habit  of  the  place  in  thus 
connecting  it  with  the  important  Grammar  School  which 
has  conferred  so  much  benefit  upon  you.  But  strictly 
speaking  this  school  too  was,  I  understand,  originally 
founded  by  King  Edward  YI ;  at  least  he  it  was  who 
first  granted  his  royal  hcense  to  your  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion to  establish  such  a  school ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  few 
years  later  that  Sir  William  Harpur,  a  native  of  your 
parish  at  St.  Paul's,  took  upon  himself  to  endow  it  with 
the  rents  of  a  small  estate  of  some  thirteen  acres,  which, 
as  a  prosperous  man  of  business,  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  London.  I  know 
his  estate  there  pretty  well.  I  know  Harpur-street, 
which  stands  apparently  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
domain.  I  know  the  neighboimng  streets.  North-street 
and  East-street,  and  Theofeld-road,  and  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  somewhat  poor  and  petty  streets  now,  but  which 
have  seen  better  days,  and  been  much  resorted  to,  from 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  by  the  class  of 
yoimg  stru^ling  barristers.  I  was  myself  bom  in  East- 
street,  and  such  was  the  position  of  my  father  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  very  early  in  the  present  century,  I  saw 
a  notice  of  apartments  to  let  in  the  windows  of  my  native 
domicile  not  long  ago,  and  I  stept  in,  and  found  the  poor 
Httle  house  all  now  let  out  in  single  rooms  to  a  number  of, 
as  I  suppose,  clerks,  in  shops  or  at  lawyers'  chambers. 
Such  are  the  resources  on  which  your  great  Harpur 
foundation  rests,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  a  locality 
which  was  originally  purchased  for  £180  now  produces  a 
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rental  of  some  £15,000  a  year,  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex 
re  qucUibet.  I  feel  some  iDterest  in  the  Harpur  School 
irom  thinking  that  my  father  paid  for  several  years  his 
seventy  or  eighty  pounds  per  annmn  to  swell  an  inoome 
that  has  been  put  to  so  excellent  an  account. 

I  have  instanced  the  Harpur  School  of  this  town  as 
typical  of  a  great  social  revolution.  The  change  in  our 
national  ideas  and  views  of  life,  which  was  effected  by  the 
institution  of  our  grammar  schools  at  the  period  of  the 
Befonuation,  of  which  schools  this  one  of  yours  is  so 
conspicuous  an  example,  may  indeed  fitly  deserve  such  a 
title  ;  for  a  revolution  of  this  kind  is  not  necessarily  a 
work  of  injustice,  of  violence,  or  of  bloodshed.  It  implies 
a  great  and  decisive  change  in  life  and  manners,  but  it 
may  be  quite  peaceful  in  its  working,  and  mainly  salutary 
in  its  effect,  i^ow  the  change  wrought  by  the  institution 
of  the  grammar  schools  was  of  this  tind.  It  opened  the 
sources  of  ordinary  secular  knowledge  to  all  elates  of  the 
nation,  from  their  boyhood  onwards.  It  imbued  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation  from  their  opening  years  with 
the  habit  of  intellectual  exertion  and  inquiry.  It  released 
learning  from  the  church  authority  exercised  by  the 
ecclesiastical  teaching  in  the  cathedrals  and  convents ; 
it  relaxed  and  reduced  within  moderate  limits  the 
professional  authority,  hardly  less  pedantic  and 
peremptory,  which  had  long  prevailed  even  in 
colleges  and  universities,  where  the  dt^fmas  of  Aristotle 
were  enforced  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  divinely 
inspired.  The  method  of  teaching  in  boys'  schools  was 
freed  at  once  from  all  sach  imperious  prescriptions. 
It  coidd  not  be  otherwise.  Set  a  lad  down  with  fift.y  lines 
of  Homer  before  him,  and  place  a  grammar  and  a  dic- 
tionary in  his  hands,  and  direct  him  to  make  out  the 
meaning  for  himself,  and  you  at  once  introduce  him  to 
the  deep  mysteries  of  independent  responsibility  and 
private  judgment.  He  must  learn  for  himself  and  judge 
for  himself.  He  has  become  free  to  inquire,  to  compare 
and  to  determine — nay,  he  is  commanded  to  do  so.  He 
is  now  a  free  intellectual  agent,  and  every  day,  as  it 
makes  him  more  familiar  with  the  arduous  process,  gives 
him  more  confidence  in  his  own  decision,  and  makes  bim 
more  and  more  sensible  of  his  advance  in  the  judgment, 
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in  ihe  tact,  in  the  instinct,  I  may  say,  that  instruct  him 
in  the  conrparison  of  one  language  with  another.  He 
feels,  indeed,  the  more  he  advances,  s31  the  more,  perhaps, 
if  he  is  a  sensible  boy  does  he  feel  the  advantage  of  havii^ 
a  master  as  guide  and  teacher  over  him,  to  supply  his 
deficiencies  and  direct  him  in  diliculties ;  but  stOl,  if 
again  he  is  a  sensible  boy,  he  comes  more  and  more  to 
feel  that  it  is  with  his  own  grammar  and  with  his  own 
dictionary  after  all  that  he  gains  the  victory. 

Now  what  intellectual  training  this  is  1  The  young 
student  thus  goes  forth  from  saiool  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  his  own  personal  judgment.  He  has  thus  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  his  Greek  and  his  Latin,  and  he  £nows 
how  he  acquired  it.  Shall  he  not  go  on  in  the  strength 
of  that  success,  and  apply  to  all  other  matters  of  intel- 
lectual interest  that  now  solicit  his  riper  imderstanding, 
the  same  process  of  thinking  for  himself,  judging  for  him- 
self deciding  and  d^imatising  perhaps  on  his  own 
responsibility  1  The  Beformatiou  had  but  just  now  de- 
dared  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  highest  of  all 
intellectual  concerns,  the  pursuit  of  religious  Knowledge. 
It  had  appointed  pastors  and  masters  to  be  alwa^  at 
hand  to  gmde,  encourage  and  persuade  ;  but  it  had  finally 
conceded  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  learner  the 
duty  of  working  out  his  own  education  by  the  reasoning 
power  which  God  had  given  him.  The  Grammar  schools 
taught  our  children  to  cultivate  from  the  first  that  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  in  lesser  matters  which  they  must 
ultimately  exercise  on  their  own  responsibility  in  the 
largest  and  the  highest.  And  so  it  waa  The  working 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  soon  made'  itself  manifest 
among  us.  The  boy  became  father  of  the  man.  The 
aame  generation  of  Englishmen  which  had  worked  its 
way  through  grammar  and  syntax  into  Homer  and  Virgil, 
by  the  strength  of  its  own  skill  and  will,  grew  up  to 
examine  boldly  and  confidently  all  the  myeteries  of  reli- 
rious  knowledge,  and  all  the  knotty  points  of  political 
tiiooght  and  speculation.  Of  course  it  was  to  be  expected 
— it  should  at  least  have  been  expected — that  the  genera- 
tion to  whom  this  new  revelation  of  its  powers,  its  rights, 
its  duties,  was  thus  suddenly  made,  should  ^ush  with 
some  precipitation  unon  problems  which  man  has  never 
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yet  been  able  to  solve,  ahould  be  somewhat  intoxic&ted 
with  its  own  independence,  should  brandish  too  defiantly 
the  charter  of  its  liberties  in  the  &ce  of  old  tradition  and 
venerable  authority.  The  rapid,  the  fimoua  progress  of 
freedom  of  thought,  became  first  conspicuous,  and  appeared 
alarming  in  religious  matters.  The  church,  as  an  institu- 
tion resting,  in  its  secular  aspect,  on  the  ideas  of  a  revered 
antiquity,  and  some  still  lingering  pretensions  to  legiti- 
mate nde,  was  the  6rst  to  suffer  from  the  unchained  ex- 
cesses of  intellectual  independence ;  but  neither  did  the 
State,  as  you  well  know,  long  escape  from  the  efiects  of 
this  unrestrained  licence.  The  great  social  revolution  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  though  it  began  in  simple  and  hope- 
ful innocence,  did  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  run  its  course 
without  a  fatal  and  bloody  consummation.  But  the  evil 
has  been  checked ;  the  good  out  of  which  it  sprang  has 
waxed  more  abundant  tuid  more  conspicuous  ever  since. 
The  fumes  of  national  intoxication,  as  I  have  called  it, 
have,  I  hope,  passed  away ;  the  system  of  the  body 
politic  has  been,  I  think,  purged  and  strengthened.  We 
still  continue  to  foster  in  our  schools  the  priceless  habit 
of  self-exertion,  of  private  inquiry,  the  priceless  right  of 
intellectual  independence  ;  but  I  am  well  convinced  that 
the  rival  claims  of  liberty  and  authority,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  are  better  understood  and  more  happily 
adjusted,  more  permanently  balanced  now  than  heretofore; 
the  good  remains,  the  evil  passes  away  here  as  else- 
where. 

I  have  still  reserved  for  myself  a  third  aspect  of  history 
to  which  I  could  wish  to  direct  your  attention  ;  but  the 
time  warns  me  that  T  can  do  no  more  tlian  briefly  indicate 
it.  I  just  hinted  at  what  I  meant  by  the  title  I  gave  it 
of  persotial  or  imlividual  history.  But  a  few  of  us, 
perhaps,  take  much  interest  in  the  wider  subjects  of  his- 
torical inquiry ;  in  the  vast  field  of  social  and  political 
speculations.  To  discuss  them  adequately,  or  to  turn  the 
undistracted  attention  upon  them,  requires  no  doubt  a 
formed  and  long-trained  habit  of  mind.  But  every  one, 
I  suppose,  takes  an  interest  in  the  portraits  of  individual 
character  which  history  everywhere  presents  to  us.  Eveiy 
one  likes  to  see  the  personal  representation  of  hero,  sage, 
and  statesman,  in  his  pictured  portrait ;   and  hardly  less 


IB  the  pleasure  we  take  in  the  lively  deecriptions  of 
diaxacter  which  Bome  of  our  consuuQiDate  artists,  a  Tadtus, 
a  GibboD,  or  a  Macaulay,  have  impressed  upon  their 
printed  pagee.  Now  the  hJ^tory  of  Enc^and  is  .singularly 
rich  in  sum  individual  presentment.  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  free  mstitutions  under  which  English- 
men have  lived,  and  their  character  grown  and  developed. 
It  IB  also  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  our  national  activity 
of  mind  andhody ;  to  the  great  variety  of  pursuita  which 
have  been  ever  open  to  us  ;  to  the  force  of  sentiment,  the 
strengtii  of  imtttfination  in  which  no  nation,  at  least  of 
modem  times,  has  rivalled  us ;  to  the  determination 
implanted  so  conmionly  in  us,  "  Ever  to  be  the  foremost, 
and  all  men  else  ex.<xi,"  as  Homer  said  of  the  model 
heroes  of  Greece  of  old.  The  strongly  marked  individual 
character  of  the  ancient  Romans,  aod  the  striking  variety 
of  their  tastes  and  dispositions,  has  always  had  a  great  at- 
traction for  me ;  but  I  confess  that  the  variety  of  English 
character,  and  the  distinction  of  man  from  man  among  us, 
very  &r  exceeds  it,  and  tends  to  give  a  special  interest  to 
our  local  and  county  history  no  less  than  to  the  general 
history  of  the  EngUsh  people.  No  doubt  it  is  from  the 
narrow  Bcope  of  my  own  reading  of  the  annals  of  Bedford- 
shire that  I  find  myself,  on  reflection,  almoet  wholly  un- 
able to  single  out  any  individual  character  from  among 
you  to  whom  to  point  as  interesting  in  themselves  or 
illustrative  of  your  type.  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me,  and 
pity  me,  and  by  and  by  enlighten  me,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
your  local  antiquaries  and  historians  will  be  well  able  to 
do.  There  is,  however,  an  old  Greek  saying,  as  I  remem- 
ber, which  advises  us  that  every  one  who  undertakes 
to  make  a  public  harangue  at  Athens  must  take  care  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  goddess  Athene,  the  pride  and  the 
patroness  of  that  most  illustrious  of  cities.  And  so  I 
imagine,  anyone  who  undertakes  to  address  the  citizens 
of  Bedford  must  remember  to  laud  and  magnify  him  whom 
I  may  almoet  call  the  patron  saint,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
your  pleasant  town,  the  famous  John  Bunyan.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  the  wind  has  been  taken  out  of  my  saila  Who 
can  hope  to  say  anything  more  in  praise  of  John  Banyan 
since  the  utterance  of  tL^t  splendid  eulc^y  which  I  Kave 
been  just  reperusing,  by  Lora  Macaulay,  and  the  scarcely 
VOL.  xiiDL  CtSoqIc 
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less  splendid  and  perhaps  more  subtle  and  discrimmate 
characterization,  to  which  I  can  only  refer  from  memoir, 
by  my  own  dear,  loet  friend,  Dean  Stanley.  I  would 
rather  content  myself  with  showing  how  the  character 
and  the  achievements  of  the  immortal  Pilgrim  may  be 
connected  with  what  I  have  been  just  now  saying  of  the 
^read  of  general  education,  and  the  habits  of  free  thought 
thereby  engendered.  Bunyan,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  training  at 
your  Harpur  School,  but  he,  too,  had  received  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  art  of  reasoning  and  learning ;  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  looking  out  words 
for  himself  in  his  own  dictionaty,  of  examining  into  rules 
of  syntax  for  himself  in  his  own  grammar.  At  all  events 
he  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  inquiry  and 
private  judgment,  and  this  advantage  his  natural  t^per 
mclined  him  to  make  the  most  of.  The  people  of  Bedford- 
shire were  then,  perhaps  they  are  still,  strong  partisans  of 
liberty  of  thought  and  conscience,  of  independent  specula- 
tion, very  vehement  in  their  repudiation  of  the  claams 
or  pretensions  of  authority.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
Bunyan  pushed  his  claims  to  intellectual  freedom  to  the 
utmost,  and  carried  his  assertion  of  liberty  to  the  very 
vei^e  of  licence.  He  suffered  for  it  bravely  as  he  had 
urged  it  boldly  ;  but  it  must  be  ever  remembered  that  in 
defying  the  law,  however  hard  and  oppressive  we  in  our 
milder  times  may  deem  that  law  to  have  been,  he  was 
really  outraging  the  common  feehog  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  were  by  no  means  disposed  as  a  whole  to 
admit  of  the  wanton  extremes  of  opinion  into  which  some 
ardent  spirits  were  prematurely  betrayed.  The  nation  as 
a  whole  was  not  prepared  for  Bunyan's  extreme  views, 
either  religious  or  political.  I  think  he  was  before  his 
time  ;  hut  his  time  nas  almost  come  round,  so  far  at  least 
that  we  are  all  now  united  in  admiration  of  his  escellencee 
and  indulgence  to  his  excesses. 

But  among  the  many  demands  which  Bunyan's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress "  makes  upon  our  attention,  I  will  only 
detain  you  for  a  moment  longer  by  adverting  to  one 
pecuhanty  in  it.  The  "  Pilgiim's  Progress"  was 
ushered  into  the  world  at  the  moment,  the  critical 
moment,  I  may  call  it,  when  the  stained  glass  windows 
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were  coming  down  with  a  crash  from  cathedrals  and 
churches  throughout  the  land.  The  Scriptural  pictures 
in  those  windows  were  meant  to  he,  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  really  had  been,  the  schoolmaster  of  an 
illiterate  people,  leading  them  unto  Christ.  Few  could 
decypher  Bible  or  Book  of  Prayer;  but  all  could  recognise 
in  the  brilliant  colours  before  them  the  representation  of 
the  Bible  stories  which  were  from  time  to  time  recited  in 
their  ears.  Such  were  the  people's  books,  such  was 
education  for  the  milhon,  in  the  early  days  before  the 
Reformation.  When  the  Reformation  came,  and  in  the 
angry  and  bitter  days  that  followed,  these  picture  bcwks 
were  passionately  destroyed.  They  were  too  closely 
connected  with  the  fictions  and  superstitions  of  the  past 
to  be  generally  tolerated.  And  besides  this  they  bad 
ceased  to  be  necessary.  The  Bible  had  been  translated 
and  printed  and  huug  up  in  every  church  for  the  people 
to  read,  and  the  peo^e  were  now  taught  in  their  grammar 
schools  throughout  the  land  to  read  it.  No— the  stained 
glass  was  no  longer  a  help  to  religious  knowledge,  it  was 
rather  a  hindrance.  It  obstructed  light.  The  people 
could  not  read  their  printed  pages  in  chambers  so  wantonly 
darkened.  The  sun  of  heaven  was  shut  out  from  the 
churches  ;  the  Sub  of  righteousness,  they  might  murmur, 
was  excluded  from  their  minds  and  consciences.  But 
then,  to  come  at  last  to  my  point,  came  forth  the  printed 
pictures,  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  Bunyan's  immortal 
work.  The  story  of  the  Pilgrim  and  his  eventful  journey,  of 
all  the  toils  and  perils  he  underwent,  of  the  sloughs  through 
which  he  waded,  the  mountains  he  climbed,  the  monsters 
he  encountered,  with  the  scriptural  names  and  associations 
attached  to  them,  appealed  to  the  reader's  imagination, 
and  became  reflected  in  mental  pictures,  more  orilliant 
and  more  lasting  than  stained  glass,  which  no  hand  of 
man's  violence  could  thenceforth  blur  or  break.  The 
history  of  the  Pilgrim  is  a  picture  gallery,  a  series  of 
scriptural  pictures,  of  pictures  which  require  no  churclies 
or  cathedrals  to  give  them  a  local  habitation ;  but  which, 
once  received  on  the  retina  of  the  mental  eye,  remain  as 
long  as  life  endures  the  property  and  the  cherished 
treasure  of  the  receiver.  If  the  stained  windows  repre- 
Beutod  the  inddeuts  of  religious  story,  the  page  of  Bunyan 
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realized  to  all  its  readers  the  truths  and  dogmas  of 
religion  which  actually  underlie  them,  such  as  they 
appeared  to  the  artist  and  the  author  himself  I  would 
say  then,  that  Bunyan's  work  deserves  our  spedal 
attention  on  this  ground,  that  it  came  forth  just  at  the 
time,  just  at  the  critical  conjecture,  when  it  could  do  most 
good,  and  filled  the  gap  in  religious  teaching  which  was 
threatened  at  least  by  the  destruction  of  our  painted 
Scriptures.  And  so  I  will  beg  leave  to  close  this 
address,  thanking  you  for  the  indulgence  you  have  shown 
to  the  criticisms  crudely  hazarded  by  a  stranger. 
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CHUBCHWAM>ENS'  ACCOTTNTS  OF  SAIHT  MAKY'S, 

SOTTEBTON. 

By  EDWABD  PEACOCK,  P.8.A. 

Sutterton  is  a  village  in  the  Parts  of  Holland,  in  the 
Comity  of  Lincoln.  Like  many  of  its  sisteT  pamhes,  it 
has  a  fine  church,  which  presents  interesting  examples  of 
almost  all  the  styles  of  mediaeval  architecture  that  have 
prevailed  .in  England.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the 
history  of  Hie  parish  or  the  architecture  of  its  church. 
The  former  has  oeen  like  the  greater  part  of  Lincolnshire 
— utterly  neglected.  Some  notices  of  the  latter  may  be 
seen  in  Morton's  Chv/rches  in  the  Division  of  HoUand 
and  in  The  Reports  of  the  AssodcUed-  Architectural 
Societie&*  In  tms  latter  work  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the 
oldest  roister  of  this  parish  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Oxford.  It  extends  from  1493  to  1536.  It  was 
in  the  possession  of  Bichard  Bawlinson,  D.C.L.,  a  non- 

1'uror,  who  left  it,  together  with  other  books,  to  that 
ibtary  on  his  death  in  1755."  The  writer  of  the  above 
notice  bad  been  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
loanuscript  which  was  included  in  Dr.  Rawlinson's  muni- 
ficent bequest.  On  making  enquiry  of  the  late  Bodleian 
librarian — the  Bev.  Henry  Octavius  Coxe,  he  assxired  me 
that  no  parish  roister  of  Sutterton  was  in  his  custody, 
but  put  mto  mv  hands  a  Churchwarden's  account-book  of 
that  place,  which  extends  firom  1483  to  1536.  The 
manuscript  is  a  foolscap  folio  voltune,  written  on  various 
kinds  of  paper.  It  is  neither  paged  nor  foliated  and  the 
binding  is  modem ;  some  of  the  leaves  have  been  mis- 
placed. How  it  came  into  Dr.  Eawlinson's  hands  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Its  press-mark  is  Bawl.  M.S. 
MisceU.  951.  The  following  notw  therefrom  wJU,  I  think, 
be  foimd  of  some  interest 
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1483.  The  receipts  this  je^  were  almost  entirely  for 
small  payments  for  candles  burnt  for  the  dead.  Many 
are  as  low  as  jd  ;  occasionally,  they  reach  the  sura  of  xd. 
The  first  payment  is  for  rnalting  wax  for  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  for  which  x\d  was  paid.  Similar  entries  occur 
in  latter  jeais,  and  I  have  fi^quenfcly  met  with  the  like 
in  other  manuscripts  of  this  nature.  Wax  was  then  in 
great  demand  for  church  purposes.  I  apprehend  that 
it  was  often  bought  by  cnurchwardens,  either  in  ths 
form  of  unmelted  comb  or  in  unclarified  lumps.  If  I  am 
right  in  this  the  charge  was  for  making  the  wax  fit  for 
c£^ing  into  candles,  not  for  making  the  candles  Uiem- 
selves.'  Aiter  this  comes  memoranda  as  to  mending  the 
bell  fiimiture,  a  payment  of  ijrf  to  "  Thomas  Tynker  for 
mending  of  ye  new  crosse,"  jd  for  a  "  leynd,"  that  is  a 
line,  "  to  ye  basn  in  ye  hey  qwhire"*  and  a  charge  of  iijdE 
for  a  "leynd"  to  the  sanctus  belL  Afterwards  follows 
a  small  charge  for  mendifig  "  ye  loke  in  ye  qwhere,"  that 
is  the  lock  on  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  rood  screen. 

1484,  The  receipts  this  year  were  derived  fi:\>m  the 
same  sources  as  before ;  though  the  sums  paid  were  some- 
what larger.  Among  the  pajonents  we  find  xvj/i  of  wax 
bought  at  the  rate  of  viijrf  per  li,  and  a  sum  of  viijrf 
charged  for  making  it.  A  penny  was  disbursed  for 
"lytyn  candyls"  and  xd  for  the  repair  of  the  "  Kyrk- 
house."  The  church'house  is  an  ecclesiastical  edifice 
which  has,  we  fear,  quite  passed  away.  I  cannot  discover 
that  a  solitary  specimen  has  been  spared  to  us ;  though 
some  of  our  members  who  were  present  at  the  Bedford 
meeting  may  call  to  mind  that  we  saw  at  AmpthUl  a  half 
timbered  cottage  adjoining  the  church-yard  on  the  south, 
which,  Irom  its  character  and  position,  might  put  in  a 
strong    claim    to   be  one  of   these  ancient  structures. 

'  It  is  provable  that   nun;    of    Uie  Chnrchee  for  Uie  purpoae  of  holding  li^ta. 

cbunih  ctuuUeB  rtere  of  uDcUrified  w&i.  In  tlii>  "  tuTentorieB    of   the   C£nrclua 

IpoBKuone — the  history  of  which  can  be  of   Surrey,"    edited   bj   J.    R   Daniel 

traced  back  to  a  period  beyond  thech«nge  T™en,  wa  End,  "A  Baaon  for  ■  lampe," 

of  reli^on— which  eeeniH  to  be  made  of  "ij   HaDging  Baoayna  of  latten  to  aett 

UDcUjifled  wax.     A  lady  iniomiB  me  that  taper   in,"   and    "One    Baion    for   the 

in  Francs  the  wax  which  gutters  down  pasoall."  Wax  for  "  The  Bason  Lyght"  is 

from  the  little  tapeis  which  burn  before  charged  for  in  "  The  Church  Acoounta  of 

altars  and  Bbrinee  ia  often  collected  by  Biihop'a     Stortfoid,"    edited    by     Mr. 

the   Sacriitan   who  sella  it  tu  be  again  GlaSBCock,  p.  Zi.  "A  old  Maslyn  Baaon" 

melted  .and  used  onoe  more.  is  mentioned  in  Uooey'a  "  Beriubin  In- 


'  A  Baaon  suspended  b;  oords  or  chains      ventoriea  "  82. 
I  frequently  hung  in  the   Choira  ot 
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Churchwardens'  accounts  and  other  similar  documeDts 
bear  witness  that  if  the  church-house  was  not  a  uniTeraal 
feature  in  our  pansh  life,  it  was  certunly  a  very  common 
one.  No  one  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  it ;  but  there  the 
ale  feasts  were  held,  the  malt  for  the  parish  brewing 
stored,  the  parish  armour  preserved,  and  in  some  places 
— Stratton,  in  Cornwall,  for  instance,'  it  was  let  at  fair 
times  to  wanderiug  merchants.  The  Sutterton  church- 
house  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  on  several  occasions. 
lame  was,  as  wUl  be  seen,  on  one  occasion  kept  therein  ; 
but  there  is  not  as  much  evidence  as  one  could  wish  to 
shew  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  commonly  devoted.' 
Pulpits,  it  has  been  said,  were  not  in  conmion  use,  except 
in  the  churches  of  large  towns,  before  the  Reformation. 
There  was  one  at  Sutterton,  for  Edward  Smytht  was 
paid  ijd  for  ij  "  clospjs,"  that  is  hinges,  for  it.  As  it  had 
a  door  we  may  assume  that  it  was  made  of  wood. 

1490.  Among  the  receipts  this  year  occurs  a  sum  of 
IS  paid  by  "  Thomas  Raflyn  of  ye  plowlyth."  This 
plough-light  was  no  doubt  the  lamp  of  one  c^  the  parish 
gilds.  ITiere  was  a  plou^-light  at  L^verton,  near  Boston, 
and  another  at  Louth.  There  was  a  plough  gild  at  Kirton 
in  Lindsey  and  in  many  other  places?  The  following 
entry  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  accounts  of  Holbeach, 
it  occurs  in  a  list  of  church  goods  disposed  of  by  the 
wardens  in  1349 :  "  To  Wm.  Davy,  the  sygne  whereon 
the  plowyghe  did  stand."*  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
a  plough  was  one  of  the  ornaments  with  which  that  church 
was  decorated.  Probably  it  hung  on  the  wall  in  some 
conspicuous  place  near  to  the  gild-altar.  Sutterton  church 
had  been  under  repair  this  year,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
to  be  re-consecrated.  The  biU  of  costs  on  the  occasion  is 
^ven  and  is  so  curious  that  I  reproduce  it  at  length :  — 

"  Be  yt  had  in  mynd  yt  yes  be  ye  costes  for  halloyng 
of  ye  chyrche — 

'  "AichBoIogu,"  xlvi,  ]»8.  ili,      839-84S.      GardneT,      "Hiat.      of 

'  Thu  fallowing  references  maj  be  of  Duawich,"  U8.  Qlawoock  "StHiohiiers, 

Mnim  to  uiyone  inbenBted  in  thid  Bub-  BUiiup'a  Stortford,"  G-24.   41. 

j«Bl ;  —  WiOlingUin,   "Hisl.   NoticM»,"  i,  •  "Archsologia,"  ili,  388-349  ;  Brand, 

St-M  i  ii,  2Bfl.     "  Not™  and  Queries,"  "  Pop.   Antiq.,"  ed.  1813,  vol.  i,  p.  3»7  ; 

V.  S.  ii,  405.    Coi  and  Hope,  "  Hi«t.  of  Dyer,  "  Pop.  Ourtoim"  37. 

All  Bainti,  Derby,"  21.    "  Archsxilogis,"  •  Uurat,  "  Hirt.  line.,"  ii,  104. 

xiM,  38  ;   ziT,   413-440  ;    uzvi,  239 ; 
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In  primis  payd  in  expens  to  Ljncoln  and  horn 

agajn  ..  ...  ...  111)8  vj(2 

Item  payd  pro  a  galon  of  wyn      ...  ...         xmd 

Item  payd  pro  ezpensis  of  corpus  zpi  day        ...        zuijti 
Item  payd  pro  pane    ...  ...  ...       xviijd 

Item  payd  pro  Bereui9la  ...  ...         xxjd 

Item  payd  pro  beffe    ...  ...  ...  xxd 

Item  payd  pro  a  Swane  ...  .■•  Ij^      ij(2 

Item  payd  pro  ij  capons  ...  ...  xii(2 

Item  payd  pro  ij  pyg^es  ...  ...         viijd 

Item  payd  pro  cheppe*  and  alam  ...  ...  ijs     vjcf 

Item  payd  pro  chyl^ns  ...  ...  vid 

Item  payd  pro  butt[er],  e^gys,  and  paste        ...  vhd 

Item  payd  pro  wyn    ...  ...  ...  sdjef 

Item  payd  pro  £^Lnk3rnsens  ...  ...  iijd 

Item  payd  pro  j  li  wax  ...  ...         viiid 

Item  payd  pro  wynegyre,'  moetard  and  a  stoppe'  iijd 

Item  payd  pro  spyce  ...  ...  ...  iiiiti 

Item  payd  to  ye  coke  and  to  ye  tomars*  ...         "vmd 

Item  payd  pro  ij  ellne  of  lynyn  clothe  ...        xiiijel 

Item  payd  in  ezpensis  ...  ...  xxd 

Item  payd  pro  di.  li.^  rasons  ...  ...  ij<2 

Item  payd  pro  owTG  wrytyng        ...  ...  iiijd 

Item  payd  pro  saitt    ...  ...  ...  id 

Item  payd  pro  horsmett  ...  ...  xd 

Item  payd  to  ye  soffrygan  V  marces  ...  xxd 

Summa  ...      iiij2i  xvs  vjif." 

The  blending  of  Latin  and  English  in  the  above  will 
seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  given  attention 
to  documents  of  this  nature.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  an  accountant  begin  a  sentence  in  Latin 
and  then,  becaxwe  words  feiled  him,  or  because  he  was 
anxious  to  make  his  meaning  clear  beyond  doubt,  to 
finish  it  in  English.  Sometimes  we  have  three  languaces 
in  a  single  short  sentence  as  in  the  following  example : 
"  Johanni  Smythe  pro  emendacione  de  le  locke  in  the 

'Aiheep.  mi,  i21  ;    xxxr,  422-429;    zzxri,  222  ; 

*  The  tue  uf  w  f or  V  is  ao  common  in      xli,  SfiS. 
earl;    documents    hb   to    attract    little  *  Probably  a  stoup,  that  a  a  vsanl  of 

notice.     See  "Hon.  Aug.,"  iii,  292  ;    viii,       some  Bort  id  which  the  mustard  was  oon- 
1207.     EUaccnibe,    "  Bells  of  SomeiBet,"       tained. 

se.     "  Ace.   of  Lord   High  Tnusurer  at  '  That  U  to  the  cook  and  to  Um  turn- 

SootL,"  i,  oliL   "  Archsaologia,"  XTiii,  SOBj      apita. 

"  Half  a  pound.  ^  , 
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Tower  jd.'"  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  diatinction 
made  between  ale  and  beer.  Ale  it  would  seem  was  a 
drink  compounded  without  hops  or  other  bitter  herbs, 
beer  on  the  other  hand  was  a  bitter  drink.' 

1491.  This  year  xijd  was  paid  for  an  altar  cloth  for  the 
high  altar  sad  ijd  for  hallowing  it  and  a  sum  of  yiijd  is 
charged  wit^  the  following  enigmatical  entry  to  ezpl^n 
it :  *'  Item  payd  in  expens  for  wrongg  vexacon  don  by 
Edmund  Quytyngham  and  Wyllm  Malyn  pro  takyngg 
forth  of  ye  bokys."  What  had  happened  I  know  not, 
whether  "ye bokys"  were  those  used  for  the  services  in 
the  church  or  the  records  of  the  parish  accounts  we  shall 
probably  never  ascertain.  From  some  other  expenses 
incurred  with  the  archdeacon,  John  Coke,  LL.D.,  I 
apprehend  that  whatever  the  precise  nature  of  the 
offence  may  have  been,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
enquire  into  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  where  Med 
Cross  was,  and  can  only  surmise  that  its  name  means  cross 
in  the  mede,  mead,  or  meadow,  and  that  it  was  a  boundary 
stone  like  the  well-known  cross  of  Crowland.'  Such 
boundary  crosses  seem  to  have  been  common  all  over 
Europe,  and  their  memory  is  yet  preserved  in  many 
instances  on  the  names  of  the  enclosures  where  they  once 
stood.*  The  entry  wherein  Med  Cross  is  mentioned 
speaks  of  it  in  connection  with  feasting,  which  strengthens 
tne  probabihty  that  it  was  a  boundary  cro8&  The  passage 
runs  **  Payd  to  Jon  Pese  wyfe  for  bred  and  alle  yt  was 
spente  at  Med  Crose  xiiija "  and  it  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  "  Payde  to  Thomas  Hune  wyfe  for  a  pote 
with  ale  at  ye  same  tyme  vid  oh." 

1493.  The  high  altar  and  three  others  ai'e  mentioned 
this  year.  They  are  Saint  Nicholas  altar,  our  White 
Lady  Altar,  and  the  Altar  of  Saint  Katherin  Edward 
Smyth  is  paid  ijd  for  "  a  loke  to  ye  funte."  From  an 
early  period  fonts  in  this  country  were  ordered  to  be  kept 


'  "  Churchwvdens  Aoc  of  S.  Hichoet  "  the  hedlea   croaa  "    wut    a    bamidaiy 

without  the   NoTtb  Oate,   B&th,"   (i.D.  nuu-k  of  lands  balonging  to  Atl  Saints', 

1173).    Ed.  by  Rev.  C,  B.  PeHnmn,  p.  u.  Dwby.     Coi  and  Hope.  "  Hist,  of  Ail 

'  See  an  admiiabln  note  on  the  word  Sainta',  Darby." 

cmtitt  in  the  late   U.  T.  Kiley'a  "  Liber  *  There  is  nn  encloaure  in  Uie  parish  of 

Cmrtunjarum,"  p.  ii,  p.  707.  Northorpe,  near  Kirtoii  in  Lindaey,  calleil 

*  "  Aichsologia,"  lii,  96-100.      It  may  tbe  White  Ctohs.     Tradition  sayi  that  a 

peihape  be  worth   noliiig  th&t  in  1483  stune  crow  sttiod  th«re  in  the  olden  time. 
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under  lock  and  key  lest  superstitious  persons  should 
take  away  the  baptismal  water  for  use  in  ma^cal  rites,  ■ 
"Fontes  sub  sera  clausi  teneantur  propter  sortiligia" 
occurs  among  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Durham,  a.d. 
1220.'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen,  in  England,  an 
undoubtedly  pre-reformation  font  which  did  not  ^ew 
marks  of  the  place  where  the  lock  had  been  affixed.  The 
church  seems  still  to  have  been  under  repair  for  four 
"  trey"  of  lime  was  purchased  at  Boston  for  iija  mjd  and 
deposited  in  the  church-house.  How  much  in  quantity  a 
"  trey"  of  lime  may  have  been  I  know  not.  It  was  a  local 
measure  the  memory  of  which  seems  to  be  lost.  Perhaps 
its  use  was  confined  to  Boston  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Leverton  churchwardens  in  1506  "  payd  For  a  tray  of 
lyme  at  Boston  xd."'  Two  shilUngs  was  also  paid  for 
"  candel  to  ye  bason."  This  is  probably  the  bason  which 
we  have  before  heard  of  as  hangmg  in  the  "  heygwhire." 

1495.  This  year  a  pax  was  purchased  for  the  high 
altar  for  the  sum  of  v^d,  and  ijs  iiij{2  paid  for  binding  a 
book. 

1496.  An  altar  cloth  for  the  high  altar  was  painted  at 
the  cost  of  siiijs,  and  vjd  for  a  string  and  a  purse.  This 
purse  was  probably  for  the  reservation  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament.  John  Folle  of  Kirton  received  ijs  viijd  for 
2 — that  is  seven  score — "he^lantee."  If  this  stood 
alone,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  it. 
The  entiT  that  unmediately  follows  makes  all  clear.  It 
runs — "  Paid  for  expensys  for  settyng  of  ye  plantys  xvjd." 
The  churchwardens  had  bought  some  young  ash  trees 
either  for  the  church-yard  or  for  other  property  held 
by  them  in  trust  for  the  church. 

1497.  This  year  the  wardens  received  two  sums  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  each  for  the  burial  of  Thomas 
Gybbon  and  Maister  Hylton  in  the  church.  The  custom 
of  churchwardens  charging  a  fee  for  burial  inside  the 
sacred  building  was  not  confined  to  Sutterton  or  to  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  I  have  gathered  instances  of  the 
practise  from  nearly  all  parts  of  England.'    In  this  year 

'  Wi]kinB'"Condlia,"i,  678.  218  ;  AU  Saints.  Derby,  Coi  and  Hopo'i 

1  "ArchEBologia,"  ili,  842.  "Chron.  of,"  165-168.    Qlamcoek,  "St. 

I  See   "  ArchEeologia,"  xlvi,  196.    To  Michael'u  Bishop's  Slorttord,"  22,  2*.  33. 

the  cases  there  meDtioiied  niaj  be  (uliled  H.  66.  67.     "  InTentoriee  of  Qoods  iu 

Bodes&dd,  Torkriun,  Eutwood's  "Hist,"  Churches  of  Surrej,"  101. 
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ve  meet  for  the  first  time  in  these  papers  with  the  word 
"  wytbeword."  It  occurs  in  the  foflowing  passage :  — 
"Md.  that  theise  be  the  parcelles  that  John  Peese  & 
Kycholas  Hubbert  hath  receuyd  of  Isabell  Howson  for 
hir  husband  Wytheword  to  the  churche."  Mr.  Francis 
Henry  Stratmann^  suggests  a  connection  with  the  old 
Icelandic  ■w'iorrf =Testamentiun.  It  occurs  in  such  end- 
lees  variety  of  forms  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what 
sounds  the  letters  represent.  In  the  church  accounts  of 
Walberswick,  a.d.  1481,  we  have  "  Queth  Word;"*  in 
those  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  a.d.  1543,  it  is  spelt 
"Wytward."*  The  derivation  might  well  be  matter  of 
controversy ;  but  it  is  clear,  fi-om  the  connection  in  which 
it  occurs,  that  it  usually  means  a  legacy. 

1499.  Vestments  have  occasionally  been  mentioned 
before,  but  it  has  simply  been  a  record  of  their  washing 
or  mending.  Here  we  get  a  note  as  to  the  colour  of  one  : 
the  modest  sum  of  one  penny  was  paid  "  for  sylke  to 
help  ye  blew  vestment,"  three  pence  was  spent  at  the 
same  time  "for  frenge  to  ye  rede  vestment"  and  one 
penny  for  "  tuckyng  gyrdles. ' 

1 507.  The  only  entry  which  throws  any  light  on  the 
ancient  observances  of  the  English  Church  to  be  found 
this  year  is  a  charge  of  ijrf  for  a  "  lyne  to  the  sacrament." 
That  is  a  cord  for  suspending  the  little  box  in  which  the 
holy  sacrament  was  suspended  over  the  high  altfir.  This 
was  commonly  in  England  made  of  precious  metal  and  in 
the  form  of  a  cup.  The  cup  was  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  cloud-like  muslin,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy.  The 
holy  eucharist  was,  until  modem  times,  reserved  in  this 
manner  in  many  French  churches.  There  the  form  of 
the  vessel  that  contained  it  was  frequently  that  of  a 
dove.*     In  1566,  the  churchwardens  of  Dowsby  sold  a 

£and  the  c^iopy  over  it ;  which  they  called,  probably 
way  of  irony,  "  the  bishop  of  Roipes  Hatt."     It  had 
name  from  being  made  m  a  form  not  much  unlike 
the  papal  tiara.* 

'  "Diet,  of  Old  Eiwlaiid,"  11  Ed.,  p.  '  Peacock,  "EngliBh  Church  Furniture/ 

568  ;  <S,  "  Catliolidni  Anglicum  "  (E.   E.  p.  70.     In  the  Ttiga  of  Edward  vi.,  there 

T,  8.),  422.  wiw  in  Peaemoore  Church  "  One  Canopy 

*  Qardner,  "DunBieh,"  148.  of  Black,  Snye  hinging  over  the  pyxe  w' 

*  "Pro.  Sot  Ant"   II  SerieH,   ii,  388.  three  cniwiiea,"  Money's  "Church  Oooda 

*  Rock,  "  Chureh  of  our  Fathom,"  vol.  in  Betkahire,"  30. 

iii,  Pt.  II,  p.  206.  .^  , 
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1512.  This  year  the  wardens  bought  ij  chalys  csaajs 
and  ij  "holybred  mawndes"  for  xcf  In  an  undated 
fragment,  which  is  probably  twenty  years  older  than  this 
entry,  there  occurs  a  payment  of  iija  for  "ye  kyrkelofe." 
This  is  an  additional  proof,  if  proof  on  such  a  matter  be 
needed,  that  the  holy  bread  or  eulogia  was  almost 
universally  distributed  m  this  country  before  the  Refor- 
mation. So  frequent  are  the  mistakes  that  are  still  made 
on  this  very  simple  matter  that  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remark  that  this  holy  loaf  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  eueharistic  elements,  but  tliat  it  was 
ordinary  leavened  bread,  such  as  was  commonly  eaten  in 
tlie  parish,  which  was  blessed  by  the  priest  after  he  had 
suid  mass,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the 
people  to  eat.  When  the  custom  originated  it  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  perhaps  hardly  safe  to 
affirm.  It  was  Intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  brotherly 
love  which  ought  to  exist  among  Christians.  Before  the 
French  Bevolution,  we  believe  that  this  rite  was  practised 
over  a  great  part  of  Western  Europe.  The  Pain  bSnit 
may  still  be  seen  distributed  in  several  of  the  churches 
in  Paris,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  the  custom  is  ob- 
served throughout  a  great  part  of  France.  It  is  mentioned 
incidentally  in  more  than  one  of  the  old  French  romances ;' 
and  in  Quevedo's  Visions  we  read  of  a  loose  person  who 
made  a  practise  of  "  cnimming  his  porrege  witn  consecra- 
ted bread  that  he  stole  every  Sunday.*"  One  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Devonshire  men,  when  they  broke  out  into 
rebellion  in  1549,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  changes 
in  faith  and  ritual,  was  tha,t  they  should  have  "  holy 
bread  and  holy  water  every  Sunday ;'"  and  when  these 
same  persons  laid  siege  to  Exeter,  they  had  carried  beftHV 
them  "  the  pix  or  consecrated  host  home  under  a  canopy 
with  crosses,  banners,  candlesticks,  holy-bread  and  holy- 
water."*  The  holy-bread  was  distributed  as  long  as  the  old 
services  continued  in  use.  Baskets  for  containing  it  are 
mentioned  several  times  among  the  things  removed  as 
"Monuments   of    Superstition"    from    the   Lincolnshire 

■  J.  M.  LuiUow,  "  Epics  oi  the  MidiUa  '  Cranmer'a  "  Works,"  ISU.    Vol.  i, 

JlgeB,"  ii,  217.  ,  1>.  176. 

''  Sir  Itogur  Leatnuige'a  "Tnmlat.iuii,"  *  Heylin,  "  Eodioa  Beetauiata,  1SI9. 

5th  ed.,  1673,  p.  108.  VuL  i,  p  1S8. 
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churches  in  the  8th  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  pariah  of 
GoQwarby,  for  instance,  we  find  that  "  one  hallr  bred 
skeppe  [was]  sold  to  Mr.  AUen  and  he  makethe  a  baskett 
to  Carrie  fiah  in.' 

1517  (?)  Four  pence  waa  spent  this  j^ear  for  "  frenges 
to  ye  croase  doui"  and  \d  for  "  mendjTig  the  bowit," 
whu^h  I  believe  to  have  been  a  lantern  used  when  the 
holy  eacharist  was  carried  to  sick  folk.  John  Byrkes  had 
iijfiiijcf  paid  to  him  "for  selering  of  ye  hye  altar"  and 
zijd  more  for  making  an  "  ambre    or  cupboard, 

1518,  The  repairs  which  were  now  going  on  in  the 
church  seem  to  nave  made  it  needful  tlmt  a  part  of  the 
churchyard  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  hurdles. 
These  were  sold  when  done  with,  for  "  vij  par  tray  "  five- 
penoe  halfpenny  was  received,  and  for  "  v  flekys  "  sixpence. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  the  two  words  used.  Now, 
pethaps,  a  fleak  and  a  tray  are  both  accounted  to  be 
dialectic  equivalents  of  hurdle,  but  a  very  few  years  ago 
the  distinction  between  them  was  distinctly  marked,  a 
fieak  signifying  a  hurdle  made  of  twisted  rods,  a  tray  a 
hurdle  of  lars  of  wood. 

1519.  Players  are  mentioned  "  For  ye  plaars  rewarde 
of  Qwatlods  ixd."    The  place  meant  is  Wliaplode. 

1521.  It  would  appear  that  during  this  year  the 
figures  of  two  new  saints  were  set  up  in  the  church,  for 
we  find  that  William  Ravytt  was  paid  "  for  iij  bokys  and 
sittyn  of  ij  sanctee,  iic2."  Flayers  visited  Sutterton  again 
this  year ;  there  is  a  chaige  of  v)<j  for  candles  for  them. 

1522.  Candles  for  players  are  again  mentioned. 

1523.  Medd  Cross  which  has  been  mentioned  before 
had  got  out  of  repair,  for  Thomas  Loyke  the  mason 
receiTed  vj«  vind  "  for  Meddes  Crosse  and  helping  the 
erosse  hede  in  the  chyrche  yarde." 

1524.  This  year  furnishes  us  with  a  little  more  infer- 
matkm  as  to  the  players.  The  churchwardens  credit 
themselves  with  having  received  fi'om  sundry  people, 
aome  of  whose  names  are  given,  the  sum  of  ixs  vjd  "for 
increments  for  the  play  playd  on  the  day  of  the  assvmpcon 
of  our  ladey."  They  also  received  ijc?  for  "  the  oylde 
hordes  off  the  cross  &  the  poles  &  other  schort  endes. 

1525.  The  playera   of   Swineshead    received    "  for   a 

*  FM(ndL,''&]gUBli  Church  Piimitnte,"  p.  SS.  ^~-  > 
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rewarde  "  iijs  and  iiijtf  and  Ti)<2  for  "  brede  and  drynke," 
vid  was  paid  for  mending  the  parish  bier,  and  id  for 
the  lantern ;  the  plajera  of  Donuigton  had  a  reward  of 
xijd  and  there  are  some  payments  for  sending  a  bell  to 
Nottingham  to  be  recast,  among  them  is  iia  ^ven  to  a 
man  "  for  techying  vb  the  way  on  the  nyght,  "ijS  also  was 
given  "  for  the  church  worke  at  Boston."  The  receipts 
this  year  shew  that  there  were  five  lights  in  the  church 
exclusive  of  that  before  the  high  altar.  They  were  called 
the  May-light,  the  "  Hognars" -light,  the  Plough-light, 
the  Sepulchre-light,  and  All  Souls'-lk;ht. 

1526.  This  year  there  was  received  for  *'  gateryngh  the 
plays  of  Frampton  and  Kyrton  iij«  virf  ob,'  and  "  of  the 
chamberlanys  of  our  ladys  gyld  for  schredynges  of  wode 
of  the  kyrke  land  viijd ; '  a  bookbinder  and  his  man  wore 
paid  iij«  ixd  for  nine  days  work,  and  some  small  sums 
were  paid  for  clasps  and  "  burgens."  These  latter  were 
I-  think  bosses  for  the  covers  of  the  books  ;  two  pence  was 
also  disbursed  for  mending  the  image  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
viijrf  "to  Thomas  Clarke  when  he  schold  hath  goyn  on 
the  se." 

1527.  Three  yards  of  hair  cloth  was  bought  for  xijd  for 
the  high  altar. 

1530,  This  year  it  is  probable  that  a  new  image  of  the 
blessed  virgin  was  set  up  in  the  church  ;  ijd  was  payd  for 
"  cartying  home  of  our  lady,"  and  id  "  for  bred  and  dry  ng 
to  them  that  belpyd  hyr  in  to  the  carte  " ;  xvjrf  was  paid 
for  a  wheelbarrow  and  id  for  mending  it.  A  curtain  was 
suspended  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  for  we  find  id 
charged  for  "  yrayn  "  that  is  iron  for  curtein-rings  for  that 
purpose. 

1531.  A  canopy  was  made  this  year,  it  cost  with  the 
"  sattayn  that  wentt  to  yt "  five  shillings  ;  "  the  playrea 
of  Wluipplett  when  they  rode  ther  play  "  had  vija  given 
to  them;  "  ij  yardys  of  sylk  lace  to  strynge  the  purse  that 
the  sacramentt  ys  borne  in  "  were  purchased  for  iijd. 
Two  pence  was  given  for  a  "lyne  that  the  candelstyk 
hyngyth  in  be  fore  the  rode,"  and  a  like  sum  for  "  on 
payr  of  chayns  that  the  church  leders  wher  lokyd  in." 
This  entry  is  euriouB.  The  church  ladders  are  commonly 
the  longest  in  a  rural  parish,  and  even  now,  when  church 
rates  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  villagers  think  they  have 
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a  right  to  use  them  on  urgent  occasions.  I  should  gather 
that  at  Sutterton  the  practice  of  carrying  them  away  had 
become  so  common  that  the  churchwardsna  had  found  it 
necessary  to  lock  them  up.  A.  penny  was  charged  for  a 
line  for  the  rail,  that  is  the  curtain  which  dunng  Lent 
was  suspended  before  the  rood. 

1532.  A  charge  of  viijeZ  is  entered  "  for  on  ey^  rybyn 
to  hyng  the  syluer  pyxt  by  maister  Thomas  Robertson 
ga£"  and  Jijd  "  for  on  lytyll  cofer  dresyng  the  cheynys  to 
kepe  the  syluer  pyxt  in  "  ;  a  penny  was  also  paid  for  "  on 
hyng  loke  to  the  funtte." 

1534.  Two  holy-bread  "skypes,"  that  is  skeps  or  baskets 
were  bought  for  iiijti,  and  "  one  lyne  that  ye  canaby 
hyngythe  Dy  "  for  ija. 

1535.  Four  pence  was  spent  in  "Cartt  Clowttys." 
They  probably  were  large  broad-headed  nails,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  A  cart-clout  now  means  an  iron  plate  nailed  on 
an  axletree  to  hinder  its  being  worn  away  by  fiiction 
agunst  the  bush  of  the  whe^.  They  are  mentioned 
among  the  ezpenses  of  Simon  de  Eya,  abbot  of  Kamsey 
circa  1338  ;'  and  in  the  "Remembrances  for  the  apparel 
oftheEarl  of  Northumberland"  in  ]  513;*  Robert  Abnmam, 
a  Kirton-in-Lindsey  shopkeeper  had,  at  his  death  in 
1519,  among  his  wares  "iij  dosan  wayncloutes."* 

The  foregoing  extracts  might  have  been  greatlyincreased, 
perhaps  with  advantage.  My  object,  however,  will  have 
neen  attained  if  I  succeed  in  drawing  attention  to  an 
interesting  record  which  contains,  among  much  dry 
detail,  several  entries  that  throw  a  sure,  though  but 
feeble,  ray  of  light  on  the  past.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  the  above  notes  do  not  repre- 
sent my  labours  on  the  manuscript,  but  are  only  a  few 
extracts  therefrom.  I  have  transcribed  almost  the  whole 
volume,  except  in  such  places  as  one  page  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  another. 
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B7  B.  a  LLOTD,  H.&C.S. 

Tue  distempw  waU-paintinga  in  8t  Albon's  Abbey  may,  for  caa- 
venieuce  sake,  bo  divided  into  two  classes ;  tbe  fiiat  class,  which  ia  by 
far  the  moat  important,  consisting  of  fignrea,  either  singly  or  in  groups ; 
the  second  beug  merely  decoiative.  I  propose  ndw  to  describe  Uie 
paintings  of  the  former  class  only,  since  a  complete  description  of 
both   would  extend  this  paper  beyond  roosonable  limita. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  fourth  nave  pier  from  the  west  on  the 
north  aide  is  mainly  Norman,  and  that  what  Early  En^ish  work  it  contains 
(that  of  John  de  Cella)  ceases  abruptly  just  below  the  capit&l ;  this 
singular  arrangemmt  would  seem  to  be  duo  to  a  feeling  of  reverance  for 
the  distemper  painting  of  the  Crucifixion — the  first  of  the  series — with 
which  the  western  face  of  this  pier  ia  adorned.  Here  is  shown  a  crownod 
figure  of  our  Lord  upon  a  cross  (coloure<l  green)  in  the  form  of  a  tree 
with  lopped  boughs,  called  in  heraldic  language  ragvly,  with  St  Marj 
on  the  spectator's  left,  and  St.  John  on  the  right  holding  a  book.  Such 
a  cross  would  aeem  to  have  reference  to  the  lines  of  St  Venantius 
FortunatuB : — 

"  In^leta  aunt  quee  concini^t 
David  fideli  carmine, 
Dicendo  nationibus : 
Regnavit  a  ligno  Deus. 

Arbor  decora  et  fulgida, 
Omatft  Regis  purpurft. 
Electa  digno  stipite 
Tarn  sancta  membra  tangere. 

Boata,  cujus  braobiia 
Pretium  pependit  saMuli." 
Beneath  is  a  representation   of  the  Annunciation  ; — the  Yiigin  is 
crowned,  seated  upon  a  throne,  and  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand. 
Above,  on  each  side,  is  an  angel  censing. 

Through  the  middle  of  this  design  was  placed,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
small  stone  bracket,  which  still  remains,  and  which  formerly  supported 
an  image  of  8L  Richard  of  Chichester.*  Thedat«  of  this  painting  is 
probably  early  in  the  13th  century. 

On  the  south  sido  of  the  same  pier  is  a  large  figure  of  Si  Christopher 
walking  through  the  water,  and  bearing  the  Inftint  Saviour  upon  his  left 
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ann.  "Die  head  of  the  saint  is  covered  with  a  hat  of  Flemish  shape. 
Eh  effigy,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  one  most  commonly  met  with  in 
choiehea,  and  to  behold  it  was  thought  lucky. 

"  Christofori  faciem  die  quacumqiie  tneria, 
nia  nempe  die_morte  mal&  non  morieria."' 
EiasQiiw,  in  one  of  hia  CoUiiquies'  thus  writes : — "  Sod  praecipua  spea 
ent  in  divo  Christophoio,  citjus  imaginem  quotidie  contemplabar.  Ha. 
Intentotiist  Unde  illic  divi  T  Th.  Carbone  pinxeramna  iltuui  in  vela 
Ha.  Niminim  handquaqnam  ficulnum,  ut  ^unt,  pnesidium  erat  car- 
bonaiina  ille  Chriatophorus." 

The  next,  or  fifth  pier,  has  on  its  westem  face  the  Crucifixion,  the 
croaa  being  of  similar  design  to  the  last  8t  Mary  with  clasped  hands 
is  on  the  right,  and  8t  John  on  the  left ;  the  background  ia  sprinkled 
wiUi  hexofoils.  Below,  ia  the  Annunciation  under  a  canopy  of  five 
arches.  The  date  is  early  thirteenth  century.  On  the  south  aide  ia 
shown  an  Archbishop,  wearing  alb,  dalmatic,  chasuble,  maniple,  glovea, 
and  shoea,  holding  a  cross-staff  in  bia  left  hand,  and  blesaiug  with  three 
fingers  of  the  right  The  head  ia  ao  defaced  that  no  mitre  can  be  made 
onL  The  chasuble  is  ornamented  with  a  Y  ahaped  orphrey,  but  there  ia 
no  palliom.  Above  the  figure  is  a  crocketed  canopy,  and  beneath  the 
feet  BOOtething  lesembling  a  square  box  (which  may  be  intended  for 
his  shrine),  with  two  lancete  and  three  hexafoila  on  the  side  facing  the 
apectator. 

On  one  side  of  the  head  ara  the  letters  S  M,  and  on  the  other  iS.  AS, 
the  whole  probably  reading  SAKorns  Martyr  Thohab.  The  design  is  of 
the  kind  teichnically  called  "  Flemish."  In  tbe  great  Zither  Benefiicionim 
which  formerly  lay  upon  the  High  Altar  of  the  Abbey,  and  ia  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton.  MS.  Xero  1)  vij)  it  is  recunled 
that  during  the  Abbacy  of  Thomas  de  la  Maie  (13i9— 96),  Robert  de 
Trunch  caused  to  be  painted  the  figure  (yniagiuem)  of  St.  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  is  intended  by  this  figure,  and  this  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  facts  that  the  saint  was  collated  to  hia  first  living,  tliat 
of  Brontefeld  (now  Braintfield)  in  Hertfordshire,  by  Abbot  Symon* 
(1167—^3),  and  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Saint's  honour  stood  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nava 

The  sixth  pier  has  on  ite  western  aspect  tiie  figure  of  our  Lord  upon  a 
plain  cross  \  the  Virgin  is  on  the  left  side  with  tiie  hands  clasped,  and 
Saint  John  on  the  right  Below  is  a  pointed  arch  with  two  sub 'arches, 
having  an  angel  under  one,  and  the  Virgin  under  the  other,  to  represent 
the  Annunciation.     The  date  is  fourteenth  century. 

On  the  south  side,  standing  on  a  bracket,  ia  a  large  figure  in  a  bluish 
grey  gown,  sbort-waisted,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  sleevea  rather 
loose  at  the  elbows,  and  tight  at  the  wrists,  of  the  fashion  worn  about 
the  year  H40  ;  both  hands  are  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  the 
left  hand  holds  a  rosary.  Near  the  head  are  the  letters  S  C  A,  and 
near  the  feet  an  estoile.     It  is  by  no  meoua  cleat  whom  this  painting 

'  InBcripUon  below  the  earliest  dAted  *  MUitaria.     See  also  the   Entonium 

woodcut  kDown.  In  the  posieraiua  ot  E&rl  Maria. 

^■encn.  See  Oaialiiffue  of  OaxUm  BxiAi-  *  Qata  AlAatum,  i,  1S3  i  J.  (le  Ajuuq. 

Uim,  1B77,  p.  50,  deehnm  AnnaU*.  a,  3W.         .             . 

VOX.  zxzix.  ^"''^#^^s''- 
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commemoiatee.  If  it  be  intended  for  a  male,  ae  is  Tendered  probable  by 
the  habit  teacbiug  no  lower  Hum  the  ankles,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
assign  it  to  the  originator  of  tbe  Devotion  of  the  Bosaif,  St  Dominic, 
whose  emblems  are  a  star  and  a  rosary.  Mr.  Eeyser,  however,  thinks  it 
stands  for  St,  Citha  or  Osyth,  who  formerly  had  an  altar'  in  the  nortii 
transept 

The  seventh  pier.  On  the  west  side  is  shewn  the  Crucifixion ;  the 
arms  of  the  cioes  are  cut  off  at  an  acnte  angle ;  the  attendant  figorea 
are  omitted.  The  Annunciation  ia  represented  beneath,  ihe  fignee 
standing  ouder  two  pointed  arches ;  date,  fonrteentli  oeutuiy.  Between 
the  two  subjects  is  a  band  of  arabesque  pattern,  closely  resembling  one 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Presbytery.  On  the  south  side  of  tiie  pillar  ia 
a  group,  consisting  of  a  male  figure  habited  in  a  reddish  gown,  having  a 
scrip  bulging  at  his  right  side,  and  grasping  a  white  sti^  in  his  r^t 
hand;  on  his  left  ia  what  looks  like  a  female  figure,  but  it  is  very 
indistinct  Each  looks  towards  tiie  other ;  both  are  barafoot  and  stand 
on  a  bracket ;  close  to  the  head  of  the  niale  figure  the  face  of  a  tJiiid 
person  may  be  dimly  perceived.  Beneath  the  bracket  is  the  following 
insmption  in  black  letter  with  Gothic  capitals: — "•{*  P(riez)  pu  (r 
lahnee  de)  WilleUne  iadis  bal :  e  iohanne  sa  femme  e  pur  lalme  Will 

"    We  learn  from  the  Abbey  Becords  that  near  this 

sjHtt  wero  buried  William  Tod  and  his  wife  Johanna.  He  was  bailiff  of 
the  town  of  St.  Albans,  and  collector  of  rents  in  1429 ;  in  1430  his 
\rife  died  in  childbed.' 

The  inscription  is  oleady  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soula  of 
William  Tod  and  his  family ;  and  the  painting  above,  which  is  thought 
by  Mr.  Waller  to  be  St  Edward  the  Confessor  bestowing  a  ring  upon  a 
pilgrim,  who  turns  out  to  be  St  John,  is  most  likely  a  memorial  of  the 
Tods. 

The  eighth  pier.  On  the  western  side  the  Crucifixion  is  repeated, 
this  time  upon  a  red  ground ;  St>  Mary  ia  shown  on  the  left,  and  St  John 
on  the  right  Below,  under  a  cusped  canopy,  we  find  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin.  She  is  seated  upon  a  throne,  and  wears  a  crown  of  tiie 
kind  now  called  in  heraldry  "ducal;"  on  her  left  is  our  Lord,  also 
enthroned.  He  wears  a  white  garment  and  a  coloured  cloak,  has  the 
crossed  nimbus,  and  extends  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  in  benedic- 
tion ;  the  left  hand  holds  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  resta  edgewise 
upon  the  knee  ;  it  has  two  clasps,  and  a  cover  ornamented  with  lattice 
and  other  wort  Above,  arc  two  angels  swinging  thuribles ;  the  whde 
design  is  artistic  The  date  is  probably  fourteenth  century,  or  even 
eariier.  The  eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  remarked  to  me  in 
1876,  that  he  thought  this  Crucifixion  and  Coronation  may  have  been 
painted  by  Walter  de  Colcestre,  of  whom  we  have  the  following  account : 
"In  the  time  of  Abbot  William  de  Trumpington  (1214-35),  when 
Master  Walter  de  Colcestre,  then  Sacrist  (an  nnrivalled  painter  and 
sculptor),  had  completed  a  rood-loft  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  with  its 
great  cross,  and  with  Mary  and  John,  and  other  carvings  jind  suitable 
structures,  at  the  cost  of  the  sacristy,  but  without  sparing  his  own 
labour,  Abbot  WQllam  himself  solemnly  translated  the  shrine  with  the 
relics  of  blessed  Amphibalus  and  his  friends,  from  the  spot  where  it 

I  J.  de  Amundeaham  irniakt,  1,  440.  ■  Ibid  i,  4B,  CO,  67, 168 ;  il,  413. 
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had  formeiiy  been  placed,  that  is  to  sa;,  near  the  High  Altu,  close  to 
the  ahrme  of  St.  Alban,  on  the  nortii  side,  unto  the  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  church,  which  is  enclosed  within  an  iron  latticed  grille,  a  most 
beautiful  alttu  being  made  there,  with  a  frontal'  (taimUi)  and  superaltar 
fti^er-aUareJ,  painted  at  great  cost*"  On  the  south  face  of  the  same 
pier  the  Crucifixion  is  repeated,  but  the  execution  is  very  feeble. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  beneath  each  of  the  five  foregoing 
paintings  of  the  Crucifixion  there  stood,  at  one  time,  an  altar;  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  facts  (1)  that  in  a  document'  of  the  date 
H29,  which  gives  a  description  of  ^  the  altars  then  existing  in  the 
church,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  altars,  although  some  of  the 
designs  are  neariy  200  yeais  earlier  than  that  document ;  and  (2)  that  no 
marks  of  the  attachment  of  an  altar  or  its  accesaoriea  can  be  found  here,  it 
seems  much  more  likely  that  Mr.  Waller's  opinion  that  the  paintii^ 
eerred  as  stations  of  the  cross,  is  the  correct  one,  although  a  repetition  of 
the  same  crabject  (Christ  on  the  Gross),  and  not  the  series  of  events 
terminating  in  the  Cmcifixion,  is  depicted. 

On  Uie  ninth  pier  are  the  Temains  of  a  large  figure  of  Christ  in  His 
gloty :  it  ia  too  indistinct  to  desciiba     There  are  traces  of  an  inscription, 

of  which  the  words  (in  black  letter) xpe Amen  .  .  . 

aancte  ....  are  deciphcrabla 

Taming  to  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  we  find  upon  the  western  face 
of  the  fiftii  pier  from  the  west,  which  is  partly  Early  English  and 
partly  Decorated,  remains  of  a  distemper  painting  in  outline,  of  St  Mary 
with  hei  Infant  in  h^  lap,  who  receives  the  adoration  of  the  Magi 
(OUatio  Magoram).  Close  to  this,  towards  the  south,  are  tiaces  of  a 
repetition  of  the  subject  Before  this  painting  stood  the  Altar  of  St. 
Msjy  at  the  pillar,*  erected  at  the  cost  of  William  Wynturehulle, 
almoner  of  the  monast«ry,  C.  1380,  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Thomas 
de  la  Mam* 

Connected  with  this  altar  was  the  brotherhood  of  St  Alban.* 

Choir.  Upon  the  western  face  of  the  third  pier  from  the  rood-screen, 
on  the  north  side,  is  a  representation  of  the  Uoly  Trinity.  The 
Almighty  is  seated,  with  the  right  hand  raised  to  blysa  ;  and  He  supports 
the  ^viour  upon  a  tau  cross  on  His  lap,  whilst  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
lepresented  above  by  a  star  or  dove.  To  this  painting  Mr.  Keyser 
assigns  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Upon  the  buttresses  between  the  clerestory  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  choir,  are  four  large  figures,  exceedingly  indistinct^ 
painted  in  a  dull  red  colour,  and  each  having  the  nimbus,  tluee  being  on 
thenor^  side  and  one  on  the  south.  The  laat^mentioned  holds  a  staff,  and 
is  coT^ectured  by  the  same  authority  to  be  St  James  the  Great  The 
vestenunoet  figure  on  the  north  side  holds  a  book  in  the  left  hand. 
Upon  &e  eastern  wall  of  the  north  transept,  near  to  the  north  aisle,  is  a 
painting  of  early  fifteenth  century  date;  under  a  perpendicular 
canopy  of  five  arches  is  shown  a  figure  of  Our  Lord  standing, 
Clowned    with   a   nimbus   of   rays,  witti    blood  streaming  from    tlic 

'  Or,  petbap^  a  re-tabls,  ■  Gata  Ahbatam,  iii,  3t)S.    On  tlie  next 

*  QtOa  AhbaitM,  i,  SSI.  pier  but  one,  eastwiuxl,  ia  scmtched  in 
'  J.  de  Amuncleiibim  Atmaia,  i,  431.  court  hand  Uie  name  "Wjuturatiulla." 

*  J.  de  Amundeohua  AimaU*,  i,  IIS,  *  J.  de  AiQiuide«h>m  Amwiet,  {,  416 
418.                                                            Cbronkon  AngUie,  146.  , 
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five  wounds,  Tearing  a  cloak  fastened  with  a  morse,  holding  in 
Hie  left  hand  a  cross-staff  with  resilluni,  and  looking  towatds  8t 
Thomas,  who,  with  a  nimbus,  and  clad  in  a  loose  lobe,  kneels  on  His 
ri}(ht  side,  nnd  throeti*  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  tiie  wound  in 
Christ's  side.  Near  Our  IjonI  ia  a  scroll  with  the  inscription  in  black 
letter,  "  lleati  •[.  non  vitlerut  et  credideriit,"  and  near  St  Thcmaa  one 
beiiring  the  wonls,  "  l>fi8  meus  et  deus  meus."  Tho  painting  thus  repre- 
sents what  is  commonly  calle<l  the  "  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;,"  but  is 
duscrib*?^!  in  one  of  the  documante  (to  be  quoted  shortly)  relating  to 
the  Monastic  Clmrch,  as  the  "  History  of  the  Resurrection."  According 
to  tliis  nutliority  tliere  foniicrly  existed  below  it  a  painting  of  Uie 
"  History  of  the  Passion,"  which  seems  from  the  description  to  have 
Iwi'ii  a  re)>rescntutioii  of  the  "  Agony  in  the  Garden."  Below  the  painting 
may  still  Ijo  seen  the  following  lines,  taken  from  the  prayers  after  Mass 
iu  the  Suniiu  Missal : 

"  More  tua,  mors  Christi,  frans  mnndi,  gloria  celi, 
Et  dolor  infemi,  sint  memoranda  tibi. 
In  crace  sum  pro  te ;  qui  peccas,  desine,  pro  me  ; 
Desine,  condono,  pugna,  juvo,  vince,  corono." 

These  two  paintings  formed  the  rcredos  of  the  Altar  of  the  Lean- 
ing Cross  and  St.  Lawrenc&  The  following  very  curious  description, 
written  A.D.  1429,  of  the  Altar  of  the  Leaning  Cross  and  St 
Lawrence  (also  called  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross)  and  its 
surroundings,  which  include  tho  itainting  described  above,  may  be 
quoted  here: — 

"  For  the  explanation  of  the  same  pictures  snd  mysteries  of 
this  Altar,  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  like  as  the  truth  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  Mount  Tabor  was 
made  plain  to  five  witneasco,  namely,  to  three  Disciples  and  two 
Prophets ;  so  the  salvation  of  the  world,  which  tho  Saviour  thereof 
vouchsafed  to  accomplish  in  the  midst  of  the  cai'th  (tliat  is,  in  Jerusalem, 
wtiich  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  habitable  world)  on  the  Mount  of 
Calvary,  by  tho  testimony  of  tho  chief  Prophets  ol  His  Passion,  Jereniiah, 
namely,  and  Isaiah,  and  of  the  chief  and  chosen  witness  of  His  Be«ur- 
rectiou,  His  Disciple  Thomas,  He  willed  to  set  forth  in  the  midst  of  our 
church,  at  tho  oltoi  placed  near  the  public  path,  where  many  persons 
pass  by  and  go  out ;  that  the  Scriptures  and  theii  Ufe-giving  teetimoBies, 
may  be  the  oftonci'  rood  and  seen. 

"  Now,  there  are  iu  that  place  two  true  columns,  the  shafts  whereof 
denote  love  to  Ood  and  one's  neighbour,  whereby  haiig  all  the  Lav  aod 
the  Prophets  ;  one  of  these,  of  the  colour  of  the  earth,  signifies  our 
humiliation,  according  to  the  i>assage,  'Remember  that  thou  art  dust^  and 
unto  dust  shidt  return,'  and  reaches  from  the  base  of  humility  unto  its 
capital,with  the  turret  of  charity. 

"  But  the  other,  red  with  the  blood  of  Our  Saviour,  besprinkled  at  His 
scourging,  denotes  His  victory  and  honour ;  its  shaft,  as  above,  is 
extended  from  the  base  of  virtue  unto  the  capital  of  the  turret  of  honour. 

"On  those  columns  are  inacriln^d  e.<(tomaUy  the  emblems  of  the  Passion, 
in  the  following  verses  : — 

"  Vincia,  flagella,  mime,  probra,  sputa,  columna,  spimeque, 
DorisuB,  colapbi,  nudatio,  lancea,  davi, 
Cum  calamis,  felle,  crux,   laus  fuit  istadelL"     C"ooqIc 
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"  And  leat  any  one  decdtfnlly  &nribiite  to  himself  the  gifti  of  God  alone ; 
in  the  faandfi  of  angsls,  ataudmg  together  in  the  said  tuneta,  ne  written 
these  veTses: 

'  Quicqnid  hahet  meriti,  pneventrix  gratia  donat, 
Nil  Deus  in  nobis  pneter  ana  dona  coronat' 

"Then  are  also  two  angels,  sent  from  the  Conrt  of  Heaven  to 
comfort  the  Only-Begotten  Son  of  God  the  Father  In  the  Agony  of 
Hia  Passion,  and  to  relate  to  the  same  celestial  court  His  glorious 
victory,  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  leetoration  of  the  tenth  order'  of 
lost  angels.  And  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the  bonndless  love  of 
Christ  may  the  more  firmly  abide  in  the  minds  of  His  woishipperB,  and 
tttat  (a  man)  may  most  humbly  admit  his  o\to  wretched  stato  ;  between 
the  history  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  the  Passion  it  is  thus  written  : 

'  Mon  tua,  mors  Christ!,  fraus  mimdi,  gloria  cteli, 
£t  dolor  infemi,  sint  memoranda  tibL' 
"And— 

'  In  cmc8  sum  pro  te;  qui  peccas,  desine,  pro  me ; 
Deeine,  condono,  pugna,  juvo,  vince,  corono.' 

"  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  attuns  from  humility  by  the  column  of 
the  Love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour,  to  the  turret  of  charity,  and  by 
rirtue,  and  uprightness  of  life,  one  comes  to  the  turret  of  Honour,  as 
John  says  in  his  Epistle ; — '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
Only  fie'^otien  Son,  that  ve  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  j'  and  of 
honour,  which  according  to  the  Philosopher,  is  recognised  ns  the  reward 
of  virtue. "" 

In  the  south  transept,  in  the  spandrel  over  the  arcit  leading  into  the 
south  aisle  of  the  Fresbyt^,  is  part  of  the  figure  of  an  angel,  the  arms 
and  wings  being  extended,  to  which  the  lato  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  assigned,  I 
believe,  a  venf  early  date. 

In  the  Samt's  Chapel,  imder  the  northemmoat  of  the  three  eastom 
arches,  are  some  remains  of  the  decorationa  belonging  to  the 
Altar  of  St.  Hugh  and  the  relics.  Part  of  the  wall  is  coloured 
chocolate,  and  this  part  is  sprinkled  with  white  six-leaved  roses; 
Boothei  part  has  a  background  of  green,  upon  which  is  painted 
a  very  artistic  representation  of  an  Archbiahop.  He  has  rather 
long  hair  combed  back,  and  a  short  beard,  and  is  vested  in  H 
white  alb  with  a  scarlet  apparel  adorned  with  a  lozenge  pattern,  blue 
dalmatic  with  pink  hning,  dark  crimson  flowing  chasuble  lined  with 
scarlet,  over  which  there  is  no  palliiiin,  amice  of  scarlet  outlined  with 
Uack,  rather  low  mitre  of  blue  and  red  ;  black  shoes,  a  white  glovo  on 
the  ri^t  hand,  three  fingers  of  which  are  raised  in  the  attitude  of  bene- 
diction ;  a  ring  upon  the  middle  finger  over  the  glove  ;  the  left  hand  is 
bare  and  grasps  a  cross-staff  with  four  knops,  and  pointed  at  the  foot, 

'  "  The  teoib  order  revolted  and  Vition  eonemting  Pier*  Pluuman,  Text  a 
■wane  erO."  0.  E.  lloniUa,  i,  218.  paasua  ii,  105,  uid  Mr.  SkMt'a  notes 
Ei  by  Dr.  HorriB  <E.  E.  T.  a  1868.)      upon   the   puaage,  in   Part   iv,   p.    33 

"  He  made  kajttet  in  hue  court  crea-      (E.  E,  T.  S.,  1877.) 

'  J.  do  Amundeeham  Annaltt,  i,  121. 
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Beneath  tbe  figure  is  a  Bhield  of  aims — L^engy,  argmt  and  ffulet. 
Beneatli  tMs  again  are  the  words  "  iSca  VSUUxaxui-" 

Dr.  Nicholson  believed  St  William,  Aichbiahop  of  York  (1140  to 
1154),  to  be  the  person  commemorated  by  this  design,  the  stylo  of 
which  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fooiteenth  century.  We  find  it 
recorded  in  &e  Ltbar  Benefaetorum  (fol  83),  that  during  Thomas  de  la 
Hare's  Abbacy  (1349 — 96),  Robert  de  Trundi  placed  relics  over  the  Altu 
of  6t  Hugh,  and  adorned  it  most  suitably  with  gilt  ircm-wod, 
pictures,  and  carvings.     This  painting  may  therefore  be  attributed  to  hi"i- 

I  cannot  conclude  thia  paper  without  saying  that  I  have  received  con- 
siderable aid  in  its  compilation  from  the  article  on  the  distemper  paintingB 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson's  Gvide  to  8t.  Albm't 
Abbey,  and  from  Mr.  C.  Eeyser's  paper  on  the  same  subject,  read  befon 
the  SL  Alban's  Ardueologi^  Society  on  December  17th,  1678. 
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THE  CHUBCH  BELLS  OF  BEDFOBDSHIRE.' 
By  T.  NORTH,  F.S.A. 

Compared  with  the  Lmoolnshire  charches,  upon  whose  bells  I  had 
the  tumour  of  sa^ne  a  few  words  before  this  Instittito  last  year,  the 
Hfriee  of  Bedfordshire  are  well  supplied  with  music. 

In  lincolnshiie,  out  of  683  churches,  there  ate  no  fewer  than  fi02 
Kith  onlj  three  bdls  or  leaa ;  the  large  number  of  248  (or  more  than 
oQs-thiid  of  the  whole  number  in  that  county)  poeeeeskig  only  one ;  whilst 
in  Bedfordshiie,  with  about  130  churches — 17  of  whidi  have  only  three 
beUa  or  lees—theie  are  only  about  twenty  (and  moat  of  those  modem 
onee)  in  which  only  one  bell  is  found. 

When  John  Mair,  the  Scotch  historian,  remarking  upon  the  vast 
nunbei  of  bells  of  England,*  and  describing  the  delight  with  which  he 
HsteDed,  when  studying  at  Cambridge,  to  Uiaii  melody  upon  the  Great 
Festirals,  said,  "  Not  a  village  of  forty  houses  you  see  without  five  bells 
of  the  sweetest  tones  ;"  he  might  have  been  describing  this  county,  for 
fivB  is  here  the  favourite  number,  there  being  forty-seven  churches,  or 
more  than  one-thiid  of  the  whole,  with  that  very  pleasant  number  in 
their  belfries. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  but  few  documents  known  to  exist  to  which 
ve  can  refer  for  infonnation  about  the  church  hells  of  Bedfordshire  at, 
n  beftoe,  the  Seformation. 

Of  the  results  of  the  Commission — so  far  as  regards  Bedfordshire — 
inned  in  tha  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  enquire  into  the 
quantity  and  value  of  Church  furniture  and  omamente  throu^out 
England  we  know  nothing,  and  of  that  "  ffor  the  survey  of  all  Colledges, 
fbechapells,  Chauntries,  &atemytiea.  Brotherhoods,  Ouylds,"  &c,  within 
^  County  of  Bedford,  we  know  little  beyond  the  names  of  the  Com- 
miisbnere  and  the  returns  from  two  Chauntries.  The  Commissioners,- 
vho  at  that  time  acted  for  Bedfordshire,  were  Sir  John  St  John, 
Knight ;  Sir  Thomas  Kotherham,  Knight ;  and  William  Smith,  Oentle- 
DatL*  Those  gentleman,  probably,  also  acted  as  Commissioners  for 
Church  goods. 

Under  the  more  important  Commission  issued  in  the  -Sixth  year  of 
Edward- YI,*  to  obtain  the  returns  of  Church  goods,  the  Commissioners 
for  Bedfordshire  were  William,  Marquis  of  Northampton ;  John,  Lord 
Siay,  John  SL  John  and  XTryan  Bieieton,  Knights ;  and  Lewis  Dyve 

*  Read  ia  tbe  AixibitectarBl  Section  at  '  Plinted   iD  aerenili  report   o[    the 

Uu  Bedford  UeMng,  July  29, 1S81.  Depu^-Keeper  of  tbe  Pablio  Booords, 

' 'Aagm.  Off   auotr;   Ccrtifioate,"      p.  807. 
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and  BichAnd  Snow,  Eaquires.  TJnfortninately,  neither  the  oertificate  of 
tlieee  Conumssioners,  nor  a  complete  set  of  the  returns  from  the  different 
pariahee,  can  be  found,  and  so  the  number  of  Church  Bells  in  this 
county  at  that  time  cannot  be  ascertained.  Judging  from  the  existing 
letnma  from  thirteen  paiishee  then  sent  in,  and  which  I  have  teoently 
found  in  the  Public  Becord  Office,  the  Gburcb  Bells  of  Bedfoidshin 
have  soffeted  very  little  losa  in  numbers  since  that  time ;  in  the  thirteen 
parish  churchea  to  whicb  I  refer  there  were  in  the  year  1552  forty- 
nine  Urge  bells  and  five  sanctns  bells ;  in  the  same  churches  now  there 
hang  sixty  large  bells  and  two  priests'  bella  Theee  existing  returns  are, 
most  of  them,  very  explicit  in  the  description  of  the  bells,  some  giving 
the  estimated  weight  as  at  Tinghth,  where  there  were  "  iij  belles  weynge 
by  eatymation,  xxv  hundred  wyght ;"  and  others,  giving  the  exact 
measurement  of  each  bell,  as  at  Solford  thus  : — 

"  Item  in  ye  Bteple  of  ye  said  church  i^j  belles,  the  great  bell  in 
Compas  two  yeardes  and  di,  in  deapth  iij  quarter  and  &  nayle;  the 
aec<»id  in  compasse  ij  yerdes  and  a  quarter,  in  deapth  iij  quarter ;  the 
Ukird  in  oompasse  ^  yerdes,  in  deapth  iij  quarter  save  a  naylc"' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  praiseworthy  state  of  things,  that 
the  people  of  Bedfonlahire  were  altogeUier  proof  against  the  temptations 
of  ttte  times.  There  is  extant  a  letter,  dated  from  Weetniiust«r,  16th 
May,  15&6,  signed  by  William  Bemers,  Thomas  Mildmay,  and  John 
Wyseman,  and  addressed  to  Thomas  Steynger,  of  If  epper^iall,  in  this 
county,  yeoman,  by  which  he  ie  ordered  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
writers  at  Westminster  on  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term  then  next,  to 
answer  concerning  the  detention  of  church  goods  formerly  belonging 
to  the  parish  church  of  Meppershall.  There  is  also  another  letter  from 
Thomas  Hemmynge  of  Arleeey,  loucbing  the  order  so  given  to  Stringw, 
in  which  he  excuses  his  (Stringer's)  attendance  at  Westminster  on  the 
plea  that  "my  neyghbour  ys  an  olde  man  and  not  used  to  jomey,"  and 
enclosing  his  answer  "  oonceminge  the  premises,"  which  doses  with  a 
retort  upon  one  of  his  supposed  accuseis,  John  Leventhoipe  the  elder, 
gentleman,  of  Meppershall,  and  says  that  he  must  needs  apeak  of  the 
"  ymbeaselynge"  of  certain  goods  by  the  said  Leventhorpe  which  were 
not  put  in  the  Inventory, 

"  Imprimis  he  had  a  saunce  belle  hangynge  yn  the  belfrey  and  con- 
verted the  same  to  his  owne  use  and  never  payd  one  peny  Uierfore  and 
by  eetymac'on  to  be  sold  iiij  markes  or  thereaboughtes.'" 

The  inhabitants  of  Sandy,  too,  were  at  the  same  time  call^  upon  to 
account  for  two  large  bells,  and  made  their  defence  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord 
Office. 

In  latOT  times,  too,  a  few  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  as  in  other  counties 
no  doubt  lost  their  bells  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  :  the  good 
people  of  Ailesey  having  recently  placed  a  new  ring  of  six  bells  in  flieir 
steeple  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  repeat  against  them  the  old  distich 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  : — 

"  Arlesey,  Arlesey,  naughty  people, 
Sold  their  bells  to  mend  the  steeple  I" 

id  Bevnua  HMonb:  CbnTahOoodi 
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BedfoidBhiie  being  a  small  coun^,  not  very  thickly  staewn  with 
villages,  does  not  offai  a  very  wide  or  full  field  for  the  Bell-hunter.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  bells,  as  in  other  counties,  haye  been  re-oast  since 
the  Befonnaition,  indeed  thoae  at  Houghton  Conquest  have  been  renewed 
twice  since  that  tini&  There  ara,  however,  about  50  bella  still  remaining 
wiiicii  were  cast  prioi  to  the  year  1600.  Of  these  the  larger  proportion 
are  dedicated  to  various  saints — 88.  Andrew,  Paul,  If  icholaa,  Katharine, 
Mary,  Margaret,  Thomas,  Gabriel,  &c. — and  bear  the  nsual  "  Oia  pro 
Dotae."  "^ro  (Salford  third,  and  Thnrleigh  fifth,)  have  the  angelic 
nlotation : — 

ATS  luaiA. 

lbs  third  bell  at  Hawnes  has  the  unusual  inscription  ; — 

sm  (umpaka  haxik  +  hatxib  uaen  pn 

and  the  fonrth  at  Kempston  says,  what  is  intended  for : — 

KZ  AinrA  ITATA  BALTBT  NOB  VHIOO  BBATA. 

Two  othen  (Meppraahall  third  and  Warden  third)  have  the  prayer : — 

CHBIBTO  &TD1  KOS 

and  one  (Maulden  first)  the  joyous  : — 

TX  SEVH  LATDAHVa. 

Two  have  the  inaoription,  found  all  over  the  kingdom  : — 
In  Multis  Annie  Besonet  Campana  Johannia 
One  (Cariton  third)  is  d^cated  to  S.  Martha — an  unusual  name  for  a 
bell — another  (Cople  fourth)  to  8.  MtohaeL 
The  fifth  bell  at  Willington  has  an  unusual  dedication  in  these  words  :— 

O  Martir  Xpo'fore  Pro  Kobis  Semper  Orate. 
This  bell,  like  one  at  8.  Mary's,  Bedford,  bears  a  stamp  with  the  arms 
of  England,  three  Lions  passant  gnardant. 

The  names  of  the  Archangels  Gabriel  and  Michael  are  very  frequently 
found  upon  bells,  but  not  so  the  name  of  Baphael :  the  fourth  bell  at 
Wymington  is  therefore  of  conaideiable  interest :  it  is  B^d  to  be  in- 
scribed i^ — 

Musa  Raphaelis  sonat  auribus  Emanuelis, 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  tJie  conectuess  of  this. 

Several  of  these  fifty  mora  ancient  bells  ara  dated  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  bearing  the  names  of  the  founders,  others  those  of  the 
donors :  two  of  the  latter — good  specimens  of  their  class — hang  at 
Hnlcote,  and  are  inscribed  "  Bychard  Chamock  Esqaeii  Johannes  Dier 
me  fecit  A  1593.  To  God  Be  Honor  and  Glorie:"  there  is  much  rather 
clumsy  decoration  between  each  word  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are 
preceded  by  the  arms  of  the  donor.  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  cross 
cnsalets  of  the  first  with  a  crescent  in  chief  for  difference. 

The  bells  at  Clifton,  dated  1590,  evidently  bore,  originally,  on  eacli  a 
nngla  line  of  a  complete  verse  ;  two  belle  bearing  the  two  first  lines  have 
been  »<MBt;  two  others — the  present  fourth  and  fifth — now  say  : — 

BVT  THBR  OOKBSRT  IN   HBWBIK 
DOTH  FLE8  WELL  OVR  BABB. 

There  are  otiier  Engli^  inscriptions,  of  no  special  interest,  on  late 
nxteenUi  century  bells. 
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The  only  completo  ring  of  ancient  bells  in  this  county  is  at  Hockliffe  : 
all  the  three  bella  there  being  clearly  of  the  eame  date,  and  from  the 
•aroe  foundry. 

Among  the  Priests'  beUa  two  or  tiiree  without  any  inscription  may  be 
ancient,  but  there  is  only  tine — a  small  bell  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
hanging  at  Lidlington — which  can  be  pointed  out  as  a  specimen  of  tho 
medueval  Sanctua  boll :  it  bears  the  single  word  "  Petre"  with  a 
founder's  sbunp. 

There  are  some  excellent  sixteenth  century  bells  in  the  county,  notably 
a  complete  ring  of  six  at  Great  Barfoid,  and  another  complete  ring  cd 
five  at  MoTBton  Moretaine,  both  from  the  famous  Leicester  foundry,  then 
worked  by  Hugh  Watts.  That  founder,  and  the  Newoombee  ^ao  of 
Leicester,  {urther  supplied  a  large  number  of  single  bella  Miles,  or 
"  Colchester,"  Gray,  lus  son  Chnstopher  Orsy,  and  the  Chandlers  of 
Drayton  Paislow,  supplied  others.  John  Hockon,  of  London,  sent  a 
few,  and  several  other  founders'  names  appear. 

Early  in  the  next  century  (the  eighteenth)  a  foundry  was  startecl  at 
Wootton  in  this  county,  by  Thomas  RuaeeU,  and  was  carried  on,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  himself  alone,  then  in  conjunction  with  his  sons  Thomas 
and  William,  and  afterwards  by  William  Emerton,  at  whoee  death,  some- 
where about  the  year  1790,  after  being  worked  with  some  energy,  the 
Wnotton  foundry  was  closed ;  many  b^  from  it  hang  in  Bedfordahire 
boll-chambeis. 

There  are  several  bells,  in  addition  to  those  already  lefOTied  to  at 
Httlcote,  of  some  local  interest  as  bearing  the  names  of  their  donors : 
thus  at  Biomham  is  a  bell  given  by  Baron  Tifivor  in  1739 ;  at  Korthill 
hangs  one  inscribed  : — 

RtOHABD   HARDINO   BT  ANNS  HARDINO,    1S89. 

At  Willington  are  bells  given  by  members  of  the  Gostwick  fomily,  seated 
there  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably  earlier,  aud  at  Heath 
and  Beach  is  a  bell  bearing  a  singuki'  inscription  notifying  that  Hichard 
Wige,  gent,  was  the  "  oner  "  in  1696. 

The  largest  bell  in  Bedfordshire  la  the  single  bell  given  to  tlie 
new  church  at  Wobum  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1867 ;  it  wei^ 
two  tons  fifteen  hundredweight ;  and  many  people  will  consider  the 
most  interesting  one  to  be  ttie  fourth  at  Elatow  :  it  is  "  an  alphabet- 
bell  " — tiiat  is,  it  bears  a  portion  of  the  alphabet,  in  capital  letters,  in  lieu 
of  an  inscriptiou — and  is  traditionally  believed  to  be  the  boll  rung  by 
John  Bunyon,  who  was  bom  in  the  pariah  of  Elatow,  and  who  mudi 
delighted  in  bell-ringing  before,  as  Southey  represents  it,  "  he  bc^an  to 
think  it  a  vain  and  sinfid  practice."  His  love  for  bells  and  their  music 
never  left  him  :  it  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  his  immortal 
allegory,  when  the  gat«B  of  the  heavenly  city  were  opened  wide  that 
mortals  saw  the  hidden  glory  shining  forth,  "  the  trumpets  did  blow,  and 
all  the  bella  of  the  city  did  ring  for  joy." 

Of  the  bell-ringing  customs  of  the  county  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
speak,  my  notes  not  being  complete,  but  that  change-ringing  was  practiaad 
here  with  some  success  as  early  as  1655  is  shewn  by  a  curious  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Libmry  at  Oxford  (Rawlinson,  D  886).  The 
manuscript  is  a  curious  compound  of  prose,  poetry,  and  music,  in  which 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  are  used.     A  deecripUon  of  this 
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angular  production  would  be  out  of  date  here :  a  few  lines  only  need  be 
qaoted  to  shew  that  change-ringing  was  then  in  vogue,  and  Uutt  John 
Pslmei  and  his  team — called  in  the  verses  "his  sons"— were  noted 
ringera; — 

"  An  Epigrame 
To  Bedford  Bingers,  especially  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
Principle  in  y'  noble  Conaprt 
What  is't  I  heu«  1  is  some  coelestiall  Quire 
Of  Angels  now  deecended  from  their  lugher 
Sacred  Mansiona  Here  to  ring  a  Peale 
In  th'  earee  of  Mortallat     Thus  thinking  to  steale 
By  theee  diviner  Ayrea,  each  mortull's  heart 
Into  a  sublime  Bapture  Quite  a  part 
from  sublunary  things  1    Or  doc  I  hcare 
Th'  effect  of  Phansy  ringing  in  niiue  eare  T 
No,  no,  audi  Musitie  Phansy  doth  exceede. 
And  'tis  too  mesne  from  Angels  to  proceede  : 
But,  'tis  brave  Palmer's  Art,  which  now  doth  raise 
Snch  Harmony  :  Too  great  for  mottall  praise. 
Which  mnst  confesse  'tis  farr  beneath  y*  worth 
Of  Palmer  and  his  Sonnes,  whose  happy  Births 
Are  celebrated  in  these  quickning  Straines, 
Which  far  exceede  y"  Ayres  of  Vulgar  braines. 
Who  only  can  admire,  not  understand. 
How  you  should  have  your  Bells  so  at  command. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ringing  which  was  the  cause  of  these, 
and  many  more,  pedantic  lines  being  written  took  place  during  the 
CoDunoDwealth.  The  play  upon  the  word  "change"  is  to  the  point  in 
these  four  lines : — 

"They  only  now  who  with  the  Times  can  change 
Are  men  of  great  eateemo ;  methiuks  'tis  strange 
That  Xoble-Bedfoid'Ringera  should  1»e  then 
(When  they  so  well  can  change)  no  greater  men." 

Chaogfr^ringing;  after  being  n^ect«d  for  many  years  in  this  cotmty, 
has  lately  be^  revived  in  several  parishes,  chiefly  by  tlie  exertions  of 
Mn  Chaiiee  Herbert,  of  Wobnra,  who  doubtless  thinks,  with  the  writer 
of  the  "Epigrame"  from  which  I  have  quoted, — 

"        .  .  .  .    But  as 

Some  instmmaits  we  know,  doe  fan  surpasse 
Otiiers  for  Mudcke ;  so  ye  wide-mouth'd  Bell 
None  other  musique  'ere  could  patslelL" 
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TEUDEN  IN  BEDFORDSHIRE,  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  BATTLE 

BETWEEN  THE  ROMANS  AND  THE  ICENI,  RELATED 

BY  TACITUS,  ANN:  XH  31.' 

By  tbe  Be*.  R.  8.  BAKEB,  B.A. 

Yeltlen  is  a  Tillage  at  the  northem  end  of  the  county,  near  Melchboume 
the  seat  of  Loid  St  John,  and  about  li  milea  from  Bedford.  The  object 
of  this  paper  ie  to  identify  some  remaikable  British  entrenchmenta  at 
Yelden,  with  the  " loots  pugnm"  of  Tacitus — a  battlo^eld  mentioned, 
and  slightly  described,  by  tliat  author,  in  the  passage  quoted   above. 

It  wUl  be  in  the  recollection  of  members  of  the  Archnological  Institute 
that,  at  the  Northampton  meeting,  thi«e  yean  ago,  I  teod  to  them  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Nene  Valley  a  Hotnan  frotUier,  cmd  the  origin  of  the  name 
Northampton,"  which  paper  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Archceologictd 
Joamal,  YoL  xxxv. 

In  that  paper  I  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  people  beades 
myself,  that  it  shoiud  be  regarded  as  a  settled  thing — (a  thing  about 
which  indeed  there  was  little  serious  dispnt^  beforeV^that  the  Frontier 
line  of  Ostorius  ciit  England  in  two  ports,  from  ttie  Wash  to  the  Severn; 
— that  it  ran  from  Peterborough — (the  then  edge  of  the  fen) — along  the 
li^t  or  south  bank  of  the  "  Antona"  or  Nene,  up  to  Northampton ;  then 
across  the  high  lands  of  Northante,  Warwicksluie,  and  Gloucestembite 
to  some  point,  where  its  western  end  commanded  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn. 

We  leam  that  this  determination  of  Ostorius  to  cut  England  with 
a  chain  of  forts,  and  the  preparations  be  made  to  this  end,  gave  serious 
umbrage  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  British  nations,  who  occupied  Uie 
whole  Eastern  counties, — the  Iccni,  as  they  are  generally  called.  No 
doubt  Ikcni,  ot  Ekenoe,  is  the  more  correct  pronundaticra,  as  tiae  toad 
called  Iknild  Way  teaches  us,  but  I  should  be  called  pedantic  if  Z  Mid 
"  EkSnae,"  so  I  will  follow  our  barbarous  English  custom  and  say  loeoi 

These  Iceni  for  their  own  good  reasons  had  been  ftiands  af  tbe 
Romans  up  to  this  time.  They  had  looked  upon  the  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  the  conquest  of  t^e  whole  south  with  equanimity.  Perhaps 
they  thought  this  invasion  would  end  like  that 'of  JuHus  Cnsar,  throe 
generations  before,  in  the  infliction  of  a  tribute,  which  need  never  bo 
paid,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Roman  e^Io  for  another  hmidred  yean : 
— leaving  the  friendly  tribes  in  a  better  position  than  they  were  before, 
in  fact,  predominant : — the  Romana  being  the  cats'-paw  which  the  Iceni 
used  for  pulling  the  chosnuta  out  of  the  fiia 

Those  astute  people  never  b^eved  that  the  Romans  would  dream  of 

I  Antiquilks,  at   tlie  Anuiul  HeeUug  at  Badford,  Ju)r 
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stdigagBtii^;  &e  irliols  uknd,  vith  its  <ra%niK  bordet  «t  teea  p«oplei, 
nfe  in  timx  iaatneesefi  of  Wales,  CnmbeilBiict  and  Seottand  :-~^)eople 
that  were  looked  upon  by  the  Iceui  tbemaelves,  no  doabt,  a>  oat- 
baioiis  and  implac^ile  saTageB.  No,  it  wu  abenid  to  think  that 
fintaiii  coold  evei  be  reduced  to  be  ft  BUbject  and  tiibotoij  PnmDoe  of 
Btsne. 

Bttt  when  Uie  Iceni  heard  of  this  actual  jxepraatiiHi  made  for  ganiaon- 
iag  ths  whole  Nene  valley  and  beyond  it  weetwaid ;  when  they  obtained 
inf  oraaation  that  engineoTB  wen  laying  ont  a  military  frontier  from  the 
fcoa  to  die  Sevwn  ;  when  news  came  that  10,000  uativeB  were  imprassed 
to  dig  atone  and  bum  lime  for  the  walk  of  theee  forta,  th«i  Uiey  be^^an  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Bomsna,  They  fortiiwith 
hdd  aMcmbliea  for  consultation,  at  which  deputise  from  adjoinii^  natione 
vonld  attend,  and  the  popular  lefrain  of  all  the  apeechee  was,  no  doubt, 
that  Britons  netsr  will-be  slaveB.  The  teeult  was  that  they  detennined 
to  throw  up  their  allegiance,  equip  a  etrong  army,  and  attack  the  Bomans 
in  Uie  None  Talley. 

How  all  thia,  which  must  have  token  some  montiu,  is  related  in  half-a- 
doKin  lines  by  Tacitus.  Om  own  common  sense  will  tell  us  what  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  filled  in  between  tbe  lines,  and  will  guide  us  pretty  well 
how  to  fill  it  in.  Borne  people  have  an  idea  that  Ostorius  never  actually 
earned  ont  this  fionlier  project,  aimply  because  he  never  found  it  neces- 
sary ;  that  be  got  on  wiUfont  it  I  don't  agree  with  snob  an  opinion  for 
tmemoraeaL 

Tacxtos  tells  as  that  the  Iceni  marched  a  strong  force  to  attack  the 
Bomaaa  and  entxenched  themaelvee  in  a  strong  position  for  that  purpose. 
Would  the  Iceni  have  taken  this  neck-or-notlung  step  if  the  Nene  valley 
forte  bad  been  only  a  matter  of  talk  t  Common-sense  says  no.  Besides 
there  are  the  forts  to  thia  day,  staring  us  in  the  face.  Added  to  this  the 
well-known  character  of  Ostorins  is  strongly  in  favour  of  his  then  and 
tliere  canying  out  bis  intentiona  He  was  a  prudent  as  well  as  dashing 
commander.  Tacitus  makes  the  remark  in  the  very  next  section  that  the 
gBneral  immediately  fell  back  from  ^orth  Wales,  when  be  heard  that 
the  Biigantes  had  risen  in  his  rear,  for,  says  the  historian,  "  he  was  one 
of  those  who  took  care  " — ne  nova  moHretw,  nisi  prioribua  firmattt — "  not 
to  enter  upon  new  enterprises  until  previous  ones  had  been  secured." 

To  make  the  position  plain  I  will  give  an  outline  of  the  narrative  of 
Tadtua  (Ann.  zii,  31)  leading  up  to  this  quarrel. 

Taking  fat  granted  that  we  know  oil  about  the  conquest  of  Southem 
^i^and  contained  in  the  tenth  book,  unhappily  lost,  Tacitus  here 
lesoBHs  the  Brifjsh  nanative  by  telling  us  that  the  newly-appointed 
Kopmtor  Ostorins  found  his  work  cot  out  for  him  on  his  urival  in 
£n|^bnd ;  for  the  Northern  tribes  bad  been  pouring  like  a  flood  (effagia) 
ont  of  their  forest  fastnesses,'  and  devastating  the  conquered  imd  allied 
tenitoriee  (tie.,  Beds,  Bucks,  Herts  and  Ozfordsbiio,  we  will  presume). 

OfltoriuB  soon  showed  himself  equal  to  the  omorgoncy,  for  he  snatched 
together  a  few  light  troops,  and  without  warning,  pounced  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  marauders,  and  soon  swept  the  country  clear  of  them,  and 
Bent  them  back  over  the  Nene.  Then  the  historian  goes  on  to  say  tliat 
Oatorins  did  what  any  prudent  general  would  have  done :  he  disarms 
all  the  doubtful  tribes  of  the  bordet-land  (deirahere  arma  nupeetia),  and 
'  01  N'otluuta  and  Wirwiekdiiie.  ,^  , 
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makeB  piepontions  f parol  J  to  fence  in  the  Nene  and  Severn  riTeis  with 
a  girdle  of  oampe.  (OinetotqKe  caetrit  Antonam  et  Sabrinam  fiuviot 
r/thiht<n>.  narril  J. 


Kow  there  is  a  world  of  ragnificancc  in  the  little  word  parol.  It  is  a 
word  of  only  five  ietteis;  but  what  does  it  ctmTey?  Farai  meana 
sending  a  staff  of  engineeTs  to  explore  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
to  pitch  upon  the  strat^cally  beet  points  for  camps  in  a  continuous  Une 
right  across  mid-Britain.  This  of  itself  would  take  weeka  Ostorioa 
would,  no  doubt,  ride  over  the  line  himself,  to  confinn  the  judgment  of 
his  subotdinates.  Then  would  come  the  work  of  impTeasing  men  from 
the  subject  tribes,  and  very  likely  requidtioDing  theii  dutiful  allies,  the 
Iceni  also,  for  constructing  Uie  forts.  Besides  the  soldiers,  an  army  of 
miserable  natives  would  be  set  to  work  as  navvies,  lime  buraers,  and 
quarry-men,  from  Peterborough  to  Tewksbury ;  for  at  average  intervals 
of  eight  miles  over  one-hundred  miles  of  country,  a  mote  or  lees  strong 
military  post  had  to  be  erected. 

These  castles  were  not  all  equally  formidable ;  stronger  and  larger  ones 
seem  to  have  been  erected  (among  others  less  so)  at  intorvals  of  about 
three  camps  in  distance,  and  no  doubt  at  important  and  commanding 
points  of  the  line,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-four  miles.  One  of 
ttiese  was  at  the  fen  end  of  the  line  at  Ckederton ;  the  next  was  at 
Ircheeter ;  both  these  were  large  stone-walled  camps.  The  next  of  this 
kind  was  Castle  d^kes  (or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Stowe  camp ;  for 
"  castle  dykes"  is  a  strong  British  camp  side  by  side  with  the  Roman 
one).  This  had  evidently  been  fortified  with  a  wall  of  vitrified  clay.  I 
know  what  kind  of  fort  Irchester  was,  for  I  was  digging  there  for 
nearly  six  months  in  1878. 

Irchester  has  an  area  of  twenty  acres ;  and  had  a  deep  foes  and  an 
earthen  agger  all  round ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  wall  of  lime-atone 
eight  feet  thick.  Portions  of  this  still  existed  above  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Ann&  I  found  the  foundations  still  existing  under 
ground  nine  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  going  down  six  feet  deep  to  the  iron- 
stone rock.  A  new  cut  had  been  made  in  the  meadows,  and  the  river 
led  up  alongside  of  the  northern  wall.  Roads  had  been  constructed 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  other  riveiside  camps.  Specula  or  signal 
mounds  were  erected  in  positions  commanding  a  view  of  these  camps. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  little  word  parol 
has  not  a  little  significance.  It  meant  mnntlis  of  hard  labour  by  soldiers, 
navvies,  lime  burners,  stone  cutters,  &&,  i&c.  (Mr.  Scriven  has  calculated 
that  the  Irchester  Camp  wall,  if  ton  feet  high  above  ground,  contained 
over  13,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  work).  And  we  must  not  forget  the 
ton  thousand  other  things  preparatory  to  the  organising,  feeding  and 
otherwise  supplying  works  of  this  nature  and  extcmt.  Par(U  implies  all 
this. 

The  historian  goes  on  to  say — "  quod  primi  Iceni  abnuere,"  Sic,  &c. 
The  foUowiug  is  a  free,  but  faithful,  translation  of  the  passage,  to  the  end 
of  Sect  31. 

"  The  Iceni  wore  the  first  to  object  (to  those  frontier  works).  A 
strong  and  valiant  nation  were  the  Icciii,  and  one  that  had  not  been 
weakened  by  battles  with  us ;  for  they  had,  of  their  own  choice,  become 
our  allies.  WeU,  these  Iceni  and  tiie  neighbouring  peoples,  at  their 
instigation  (marched  an  army  to  interrupt  these  works  and)  aeUcted  aa 
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thai  battle  field  a  place  fenced  loiuid  with  earthen  banks,  and  with  an 
entrance  aa  narrow  as  to  be  imperrious  to  caraliy.  These  forti£catioiis 
the  Boman  general  proceeded  to  storm ;  although  he  lacked  legionai; 
tooope,  and  only  had  a  force  of  allies.  And  having  duly  disposed  his 
cohorts  of  infantry  (for  tlie  attack)  he  equipped  his  cavalry  also,  as  foot 
soldiers,  for  the  occasion.  Tbsn,  at  a  given  signal,  the  earthen  ramparts 
tm  carried  by  aseanlt,  to  the  consternation  of  the  ranks  of  the  defendera, 
— hemmed  in  as  they  were,  by  their  own  defences.  They,  on  their  part, 
oonaciona  of  being  in  the  position  of  rebels — (expecting  no  quarter) 
and  cat  off  from  seeking  safety  by  flight,  performed  many  brilliant  deeds 
of  valonr.  In  this  battle,  the  son  of  the  general — Marcos  Oatoriiu — 
gained  the  Victoria  Crosa--(literaUy,  '  the  crown  of  honour  for  saving 
the  life  of  a  citiien.')" 

The  next  Section  (32)  begins  thu^: — "By  the  slaughter  of  the  Iceni, 
iha  peoples  who  were  hesitating  between  war  and  peace  had  their  doubts 
set  at  rest ;  and  Ostorios  led  his  army  (thence)  into  the  territory  of  the 
Cai^" 

Now  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  several  reasons  which  have  induced  me 
to  accept  Tslden  as  the  moet  probable  site  of  this  historic  battle.  A 
fnend  of  mine  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  that  I  should  have  to  draw 
largely  on  my  im^ination  if  I  set  to  work  to  show  that;  I  hope  to 
prove  that  I  have  sober  and  solid  grounds  to  build  upon,  in  this  theory  of 
nine,  and  that  imagination  will  play  no  part  in  the  matter. 
Hy  theory  is  built  upon  the  following  six  grounds,  or  points  of 


1.  The  point  of  the  compass  the  Iceuian  army  marched  from,  and  the 
geneial  diroction  they  marched  for— both  these  we  know, 

3.  The  special  point  they  mmed  at — this  we  got  at  by  using  onr  reason 
and  observation. 

3.  ^e  consequent  Litie  of  march  may  be  inferred. 

4.  The  natuTfd  point  of  that  Une  of  march  for  the  tcenian  army  to  halt 
sod  entrench,  any  modem  strategist  will  tell  us. 

5.  The  existence  of  remarkable  British  entrenchments  in  that  line  of 
match,  and  at  &e  point  indicated  by  consideration  No.  4 — is  a  fact 

6.  The  non-exisfence  of  entrenchments  of  the  same  importance  any 
There  else  in  that  neighbourhood  for  miles  round — is  also  a  fact 

I  will  dwell  a  little  upon  these  six  grounds  of  argument  in  order  : — 
1.  We  know  from  what  side  of  the  country  the  Icenian  army  would 
naturally  approach,  for  we  know  that  they  occupied  the  eastern  counties. 
We  know  also  that  the  enemy  was  occupying  the  whole  forty  miles  of  the 
Nene  valley  in  force,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  forts  all  the  way  up 
ib  couise  to  Northampton,  and  beyond.  So  no  doubt  the  Iceni  would 
direct  Uinir  march  npon  eimte  part  of  that  forty  miles  of  the  N^ene  valley. 
To  do  this  they  must  pass  through  Huntingdonshire  or  Bedfordshire,  or 
just  between  the  two. 

I  think  it  is  not  worth  while  discussii^  the  question  whether  they 
might  not  have  attacked  some  point  of  the  Roman  hue  further  westward, 
beyond  Northampton,  towards  the  watershed.  If  thoy  did  this,  they 
woold,  no  doubt  (in  order  to  avoid  the  Romans  in  the  Nene  valley)  have 
ntarched  through  Southern  Beds  and  Bucks.  But  is  such  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  strat^  likely  I  They  would  bo  leaving  the  Roman  forces  in 
(he  Nene  valley  in  their  rear,  to  cut  their  line  of  communication  and 
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pUce  them  between  two  fins.     U  ibej  poBaeased  4  gnin  of  oommon 
senee  they  would  not  do  thia. 

Still  more  inoiedible  is  it  that  Urn  great  battle  come  off  at  Bury  Hill, 
Daventiy,  as  eome  have  held.  To  get  tbara  the  Eaatem  Counties  men 
would  nave  had  to  evade,  or  Bucceesfally  break  tluough,  the  Bomaa 
Unes^  befon  the;  were  pulled  np  and  nuide  to  pay  for  their  temerity. 
Th^  eappodtion  appaare  eimply  abeuid,  if  we  credit  the  Iceni  with  com- 
mon senae  and  the  Bonutna  with  oommoa  vigilauce. 

lb  foUowa  then  that  the  I^ene  valley  was  what  the  loeni  would  make 
tor.    WiiaX  point  of  the  Nene  voUey !  is  the  noxt  consideration. 

%  We  c(ui  gueaa,  I  thuik,  protty  well  what  partionlar  point  of  the 
Nene  thej  would  aim  at  They  would  naturally  make  for  the  moat 
important  Boman  fort  and  depot  upon  that  river.  And  that  undoubtedly 
was  Iicheater,  which  is  near  the  middle  of  their  Nene  valley  line,  25 
miles  above  Peterborongh,  and  26  milee  below  the  watotshed  at  Arbury. 

I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  all  the  camps  upon  the  Hene^ 
and,  setting  aside  Chesterton  near  Peterborough,  which  also  was  a  walled 
camp,  Iichester  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest,  and  the  key  of  the  whole 
position,  watching  ae  it  does  the  mouth  of  the  Ise  valley,  a  feeder  of  the 
Nene,  and  the  n^iural  pathway  and  outlet  of  the  northern  tribee,  when 
they  invaded  the  southern  midlanda  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Irohester  was  the  most  important  link  of  the  Ostorian  chain  on  tJw 
eastern  side  of  the  watershed. 

Mow,  if  the  Iceni  wanted  to  settle  the  business  once  for  all,  they  would 
not  be  nibbling  at  any  of  the  smaller  camps  of  the  Nene ;  nor  would 
they  be  likely  to  attack  Chesterton,  the  last  link  next  the  fens,  bat  they 
would  go  boldly  at  the  centre  of  the  chain,  and  try  and  brook  it  Then 
is  resson  to  conclude  that  on  this  occasion  the  Iceni  had,  metaphorically, 
"  burnt  their  boats,"  and  gone  in  to  conquer  oi  to  die.  Judging  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  it  was  a  case  of  "  aut  Ceeaar  aut 
aollus  " .  with  tiiem.  Hence  it  is  that  we  can  make  a  rational  coqjectoie 
as  to  the  point  they  would  boldly  aim  at  in  tiiis  life  and  death  etcug^e. — 
Irchestor. 

3.  This  being  so  we  can  chalk  out  within  a  few  miles  their  line  of 
march,  especially  when  they  came  to  converge  upon  Irchester,  and  the 
nearer  they  got  to  Iichester,  the  more  certainly  we  shall  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  They  would  undoubtedly  pass  through  the  southern  end 
of  Hunts,  or  the  northern  end  of  Beds,  and  if  they  did  not  actually  pass 
through  Yeldeu  they  could  not  help  being  somewhere  near  it  This 
may  bs  judged  by  the  sketch  map.* 

I.  'When  they  got  on  towards  the  Roman  position,  Tacitus  tells  us 
they  chose  a  place  for  battle  and  strongly  eutrencJied  it  (or  possibly  found 
it  entrenched  and  made  it  still  stronger.)  What  was  their  object  in  so 
doing  J  Why,  no  doubt  to  secure  a  position  whence  they  could  at  a 
favourable  opportunity  fall  upon  die  Romans. 

Mow,  let  us  ask  any  roilituy  man  how  far  from  Irchester  that  position 
was  likely  to  be.  I  think  even  a  civUian  could  conjecture  that  they 
would  chose  a  place  not  too  far  off,  nor  too  near.  Just  for  enough  off  in 
fact  to  be  within  striking  diaUmce,  and  a  daily  menace  to  the  Romans. 
As  such  the  Roman  general  evidently  r^^arded  them.     He  could  not 

>  Kr.  Baker  exhibited  at  the  Meeting      loenuu)  oountry  aod  tlw  BonwD  frontier 
a    nup   ol    Uid-England,  showing   the      line  from  thg  Waah  to  the  Smera. 
poMtioba    cX     ItchoBtcr,     Ydden,    the  /  '  \ 
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ifford  to  leave  them  and  wait  for  their  attack.  They  must  be  dielodgod 
at  any  risk ;  although  he  had  troops  in  which  he  could  not  place  that 
reliance  which  he  ooold  have  done  in  a  Roman  Legion.  How  many  milea 
can  be  called  atrikin§  distance  f  I  shonld  say  (speaking  under  oorreotion) 
aoonple  of  honis'  march  oi  about  the  average  distance  oiE  the  Nene  campt 
from  each  other,  i.e.,  seven  or  eight  miles. 

5.  Well,  now  let  na  walk  from  Itchestei  eastward  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  expect  the  Iceni  to  appear,  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  British 
earthworka  or  indication  of  that  nature.  We  walk  seven  nulea  due 
east,  and  we  do  come  upon  some  most  remarkable  entrenchments  of  a 
decidedly  Bridsh  chancter,  as  Mr.  Bloxam  allows,  fenced  all  round 
with  an  earthen  agger,  still  very  steep  and  formidable  as  a  defence  aft«r  a 
lapse  of  1830  years.  Tea,  here  in  the  village  of  Yelden  is  the  thing  we 
want,  and  jost  where  we  want  it' 

The  plara  consists  of  a  central  keep,  a  monnd  forty  feet  high,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  foss.  Appended  to  this  are  two  fortified  wings  (as  I  call 
them)  of  irr^nlai  shape.  A  moat^  still  holding  water  in  the  winter, 
surrounds  the  mound  and  the  south  wing.  The  north  wing  has  a  high 
agrtHis  aggtr  all  round  it,  and  a  (now)  dry  moat  A  little  brook  runs 
ontnde  the  ground.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  dammed  higher 
up  in  old  times  and  turned  into  the  moats.  On  the  east  and  south-east 
are  some  rectangular  additions  to  the  fortress  defended  by  slighter 
foeeea  and  aggers,  which,  however,  show  signs  of  having  been  levelled 
down,  at  a  more  recent  date. 

Theae  appendices,  which  I  call  gupplemeniaTy  camps,  may  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  a  larger  force  on  some  occasion,  or  they 
may  have  been  simply  cattle  hraala.  They  are  found  in  connection  with 
other  British  strongholds ;  notably  two  I  have  lately  examined,  Lavcndon 
in  Bucks  and  Castle  Dykes  in  Northants. 

On  the  north  side  is  the  road,  which  runs  in  a  nearly  direct  line 
for  some  miles  east  and  west.  The  whole  area  including  the  supple- 
mentary camps  is  fourteen  acres. 

6.  We  have  found  a  place  which  serves  extremely  well  for  the  loeiu 
ptgnae  of  Tacitus.  Now,  if  tiie  battle  after  all  was  not  there,  it  must 
bare  been  somewhere  else.  I  have  looked  all  over  the  counties  of  Hunts 
and  Beds,  the  only  rational  counties  for  the  search,  and  I  can  find  a 
"  tome  where  else." 

Valpy,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  thinks  that  the  battle  came  ofE 
somevheie  in  Huntingdonshire.  I  know  all  that  side  of  Hunts  very 
veil,  from  having  resided  near  it  all  my  life  and  ridden  over  most  of  the 
gieimd  I  have  also  scanned  every  inch,  and  half  inch,  of  the  Ordnance 
Map  most  carefully,  and  cannot  find  any  other  British  camp  such  as 
Tadtns  describes,  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  nearest 
one  of  any  consequence  is  "  Lavendan  C'tstle,"  in  Bucks,  before  alluded 
ta  But  tiiat  is  too  far  south,  and  also  too  far  ofi"  Irchester,  to  be  within 
itriJdng  ditlance.  I  once  thought  that  tlie  battle  may  have  conio  off  at 
the  viUago  of  Covington  in  Hunts,  three  milea  north  of  Yelduii,  for  tlicrc 
ue  moats  and  entrenchments  all  over  the  villaKn,  but  they  are  but  sliglit 
entrenchments  and  present  nothing  so  pronounced  nnd  empliatic  as  the 
agrattt  aggeri  of  Yeldeu. 

Thus  then,  I  have  given  my  sis    reasons  for  locating  tliia  historic 
battle  at  Yelden  -.— 
'  Apian  of  Telden  m  gurvsyed  b;  Bfr,  Scrivan  and  Mr.  BaJcer  waa  elliibited.     , 
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Firstly.  We  know  whnxe  they  marched  and  wkxiher  they  matched. 

Secondly.  Boaeon  telle  us  the  point  they  manned  for. 

Thirdly.  Hence  wo  can  chalk  out  the  lint  of  march,  especially  aa  it 
neara  Injiuter. 

Fourthly.  Season  again  will  tell  us  how  far  short  of  Irchester  they 
will  halt  and  entoencL 

Fifthly.  We  find  the  place  we  want  just  where  we  want  it 

Sixthly.  We  etmnot  find  ,eaij  other  anch  place  anywhere  in  Beds  (W 
Hunts,  in  one  of  which  two  counties  it  meet  decidedly  moat  have 
comeofE 

Of  cooise,  all  tiiis  does  not  amount  to  proof;  but  it  amounts  to  a 
probability,  almost  next  door  to  proof.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  on 
the  subject'  it  is  a  mattei  of  circumstantial  evidence, — the  putting  two 
and  two  together.  Until  still  stronger  arguments  in  favour  of  another 
place  ate  met  with,  it  is  not  an  irration^  request  of  mine  to  ask  fot 
belief  in  Yelden,  as  ennobled  and  dignified  by  one  of  those  bold  and 
patriotic  stands  which  our  Celtic  fathera  made,  but  made  in  rain, 
against  the  Conquerore  of  the  world. 

Very  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  booka  respecting  the  histoiy 
of  Telden  Castle.  It  may  bare  had  a  life,  like  that  of  Violet  le  Du^a 
typical  fortress,  about  which  he  has  written  so  charming  a  book.  Yelden 
tuny  have  been  British,  Roman,  Sason,  Danish,  Mediseval,  all  in  tain. 
All  that  we  can  leatn  is,  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Tral^  had  a 
custle  there  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  a  Saxon  bouse  probably. 
The  3Vt)%«  had  become  extinct,  and  the  castle  a  tuin  in  1360. 
YeMen  is  called  in  Domesday  Qibeldene,  or  Giveldune,  also  Tvelditn. 
No  doubt,  dun  is  the  correct  termination  ;  and  YeUon  more  correct 
than  Ydden.  Perhaps  some  one  can  enlighten  us  as  to  what  Gibel, 
Givel,  ot  Yvel  means.  The  last  Trally,  or  rather  his  executors,  founded 
Korthill  College.  It  is  curious  that  we  find  in  LysoJia  that  Northill  was 
anciently  written  North-  YveL     Does  yvel — (mean)  hill ! 

As  so  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  mystery  of  "Telden 
Castle"  by  books,  I  intend,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
beat  book  of  all — mother  ewth.  The  present  proprietor — Mr.  Hoate, — 
has  given  permission  for  some  excavation  witliin  and  upon  the  entrench- 
ments, liiete  are  signs  of  stone  work  upon  the  keep,  but  not  the  slightest 
upon  the  earthen  a^ers ;  but  the  spade  will  doubtless  reveal  the  aecreta 
of  the  place. 

Note. — In  the  October  following  the  reading  of  this  paper,  digging 
was  commenced  at  Yelden,  but  was  relinquished  in  a  few  days  owing  to 
the  indemeucy  ot  the  weather,  This  slight  excavation  was  commenced 
in  the  southern  "  wing,"  and  revealed  several  foundations  near  the  surface 
as  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  but  probably  of  medleeval  dat«. 
Below  these,  at  the  depth  of  six  to  eight  feet,  a  stratum  of  black  mould 
mixed  with  charcoal  was  met  with  as  well  as  fragments  of  coarse 
pottery,  bones,  animal  and  human,  and  what  appeat  to  he  hand-worked 
flints.  The  excavation  will  be  proceeded  with  this  summer,  and  extended 
to  the  great  central  mound,  and  the  results  communicated  to  the  Institute 
at  the  Carlisle  Meeting.  No  foundations  could  be  detected  on  the 
"agredes  aggeri"  of  the  north  wing.  Mr.  Biker  (Hargravo,  £imbolton) 
will  be  thankful  for  contributions  towards  the  exploration. 
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ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  NORTH  BEDFORDSHIRE  AND  THE 
NEIGHBOURING  PORTION  OF  NORTHAMITONSHIRE.' 

By  tfas  Rer.  A.  J.  FOSTER,  H.A. 

Bedfordshire  is  divided  geologically  into  llireo  difTereut;  belts  runniog 
acnes  the  country  from  east  to  west,  aad  the  occksittstical  archttectitro  of 
the  conntj  follows  these  divisions,  oovh  scpamtc  division  or  belt  hnving 
its  own  particulsr  etj-le  of  aichitecturo.  To  the  south  we  have  the  uhnlk 
downs  of  Dunstable,  in  the  centre  ore  the  sandstone  hills  which  run  froiu 
Sandy  to  Brickhill  right  ncross  tho  county,  nnd  the  northern  division 
vhich  borders  on  Northamptonshire  is  a  high  9at  table  land  between  tlie 
Ouse  and  the  Xene.  Taking  tho  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  same 
order,  we  find,  first  in  the  south  that  many  of  the  churches  on  the  chalk 
downa  have  the  walls  panelled  checker^vise  with  the  flint  atones  of  the 
locality  ioserted  in  the  mortar,  a  peculiarity  found  also  in  Sussex  and 
Hampshire-  Secondly,  in  the  central  belt  we  have  many  splendid 
churches  built  of  the  local  sandstone.  Thirdly,  in  tho  north,  as  there  are 
no  qoarries  on  the  spot,  we  find  that  the  churches  are  built  of  imported 
limestone,  brought  probably  from  the  quarries  of  liamack  to  the  north, 
or  those  of  Tottemhoe  to  the  south.'  It  is  tho  ecclesiustical  architecture 
of  tixiB  portion  of  the  county  with  that  of  the  odjiicent  parts  of  Northaiu])- 
tonshire  which  fonna  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

This  border  land  of  tho  two  counties  is  for  the  iriOst  part  a  thinly 
populated  and  wOd  clay  upland,  forming  in  Betlfurdsliire  a  part  of  tlm 
great  line  of  woods  which  once  stretched  ocross  this  part  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  woods  still  remain  and  the  roads  which  run  between  them 
are  mostly  soft  lanes  impassable  in  the  winter  except  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, llie  villages  contained  in  the  district  are,  on  the  Bedfordshire  side, 
few  and  small,  and  the  hulk  of  the  population  is  to  bo  found  on  the 
northern  side  by  the  honks  of  the  Nene  in  Northamptonshire.  This 
Neue  valley  was  an  important  frontier  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  the  f  ounsbing  towns  and  villages  in  the  noighhourhomi 
an  ttiB  modem  representativee  of  the  Roman  camps  and  stations  which 
once  lined  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Nene.  Even  to  the  present  day  an 
impCTtant  local  industry,  the  shoemaking  trade,  keeps  the  Northampton- 
ahue  villages  populons,  while  the  Bedfordshire  villages  are  purely  agricul- 
tnaL 

This  being  the  case  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Northamptonshire 
parishes  have  always  been  the  most  wealthy,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
Burpriaing  to  find  tiiat  the  Northamptonshire  churches  were  for  the  m«st 
part  rebuilt  in  Early  English  or  Decorated  times,  while  the  snudlyr 
Bedfordshire  churches  exhibit  architectural  features   of  all  dati's,    the 

'  Riod  in  the  Architectural  Section  at  Topography  of  Dedii.  Hoyol  Arcluco- 
Uh  Btdford  Heeting,  Julj  29,  1S81.  U^ai  Inititute. 

'laboductuoi    to    the  Ardueotagic*]  •,\q 
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TOBult,  I  conclude,  of  paucity  of  population  and  poverty  vhicti  preyented 
any  complete  rebuilding  and  enlargement:  It  is  in  Bedfardahire  accord- 
ingly that  wo  must  look  for  all  early  examples  of  architecture,  but  where 
the  dates  are  the  same  we  find  no  local  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
North  Bedfordshire  from  Northamptonshire  churchea  There  is  much 
greater  difference  of  style  between  the  churches  of  the  three  diviaions  of 
Uedfordshire  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  than  there  is  between  those  of 
the  uurthom  division  and  Northamptonshire,  for  in  the  district  which  we 
are  considering,  there  is  a  strong  family  resemblance  in  all  chinches 
which  are  of  about  the  same  date,  especially  in  the  matter  of  apires. 
\Vhere  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  date,  it  is  only  in  the  riclmeaa  of 
work  and  in  the  magnificence  of  the  examples  that  Northamptonshire 
churches  differ  from  those  of  North  Bedfordshire,  it  is  in  short  a  difference 
of  quality  and  not  of  principle. 

And  so,  aa  Northamptonshire  churehes  have  been  rebuilt,  we  must  look 
for  all  examples  of  early  work,  whether  Saxon  or  Norman,  on  the  Bod- 
fordahire  side  of  the  bolder.  There  we  have  Saxon  work  at  St  Peter's, 
Bedford,  and  at  Glapham,  both  situated  on  the  Ouse  to  the  southf 
and  perhaps  at  Knotting  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
described.  When  we  look  over  the  border,  however,  we  find  no 
Saxon  work  in  the  Nene  valley.  To  find  examples  of  this  style  in 
Northamptonshire  we  must  go  further  into  the  county,  to  Harl'B 
Barton,  Bamack,  Brigstock,  and  Brixworth,  and  in  the  towers  of 
the  two  fiist-named  diurches  we  have  tite  most  splendid  examples 
of  our  earliest  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  country.  It  is  on  account,  doubtless,  of  their  size  and 
magnificence  that  these  towers  were  preserved  when  Northamptonshire 
churches  were  rebuilt  in  later  times.  The  Bedfordshire  church  of  Clap- 
ham,  interesting  though  it  is  as  a  specimen  of  early  tower  building 
cannot  bo  compared  in  variety  and  style  with  Earl's  Barton.  It  is  very 
probable  that  if  Clapham  hod  been  in  Northamptonahire  its  rude  tower 
would  have  given  place  to  an  Early  English  or  Decorated  steeple. 

When  we  pass  on  to  Norman  work  we  find  the  same  facts.  As  a  rule, 
Norman  arehit«cture  has  disappeared  from  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  but 
still  exists  in  North  Bedfordshire,  as  at  Famish,  Poddington,  Knotting, 
Fcrtenhall,  and  Thurleigh.  These  are  all  small  and  remote  villages 
whoso  inhabitants  were  unable,  I  suppose,  to  rebuild  their  chun^es 
entirely,  and  therefore  left  traces  of  Norman  work  behind  aa  tbey 
cnlorgod  the  buildings. 

In  Early  English  and  Decorated  examples  Bedfordshire  comes  far 
behind  Northamptonahirai  We  may  seek  in  vain  in  the  former  county 
for  such  a  glorious  line  of  Churches  as  that  which  stretches  from 
parish  to  parish  in  an  unbroken  line  along  the  south  bonk  of  the  Nene, 
and  comprisoa  Strixton,  Wollnston  (the  tower  and  spire  only  remaining 
unfortunately),  Irehostcr,  Ktishden,  Highom  Ferrers,  Stanwick,  Baunda, 
and  Ilargrave,  all  of  thcin  splendid  examples  of  F^rly  English  and 
Decomteil  work.     There  is  very  little  earlier  work  to  be  found  in  any  of 

'  1  have  omitted  anj  referaiicp  tn  the  tnkcn   tliat    rirer    an    the    eeofnpbinl 

T5arlj  Englinh  iind  Decorated  Church  «f  bounilarr  of  mj  subjecL    For  Uie  wine 

FolineTBhara,  bb  tbia  nugnifioept  euunple  fenson,  I  have  not  referred  to  the  nn- 

Uwugh  in  North  Bolfordahire  Btanda  on  doubbed   Sozon   work    to    be  found  at 

the  right  bonk  ol  llie  Ouse,  mid  1  have  Steviugtou. 
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these  chtuches;  IiGhestei  aloue  can  exhibit  some  tracee  of  Norman; 
bat  in  Noitii  Bedfoidshire,  with  thiee  exceptions,  all  the  churches  are  of 
mixed  character.  The  first  of  theae  exceptions  is  Wymington,  a  unique 
and  perfect  specimen  of  Late  Decorated,  apparently  aO  bnut  at  one  time 
and  onaltered.  There  is  aomethii^  contiacntal  in  ite  appearance,  which 
causes  it  to  differ  from  other  specimens  of  Decorated  work  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  built  by  John 
Curteys,  mayor  of  tiie  Staple  at  Calais,  who  lies  buried  beneath  a  brass 
to  Qie  south  of  the  chancel  The  founder's  leeidence  abroad  probably 
ucounts  for  the  foreign  style  of  the  architectureL  The  second  exception 
is  Telden:  "a  perfect  specimen  of  Decorated  work  with  but  little 
altciatiorL"'  The  third  does  not  belong  to  this  period,  but  is  the 
Perpendicular  Church  of  Odell,  an  excellent  example  and  all  built  in 
one  style;  Of  the  other  churches  of  North  Bedfardsbire,  it  has  been 
said  r'  "  In  fact,  to  find  an  entire  church  belonging  to  one  period  is  not 
the  rule  but  the  exceptioa  Haidly  any  which  we  enter  but  contains 
portions  of  two — frequently  three—and  sometimes  four  distinct  styles. 
Take,  for  instance,  Poddington  ;  there  are  Early  English  pier  arches  and 
south  chancel  wall,  Decorated  chancel  arch  and  western  aich,  and 
Perpendicular  clerestory  and  spire.  Thurloigh  has  Norman  tower, 
Decorated  chancel  and  pier  arches,  and  Perpendicular  clerestory  and 
aisles.  Tillbrook  has  Transitional  pier  arches,  Early  Et^jlish  north  wall. 
Decorated  chancel  arch,  and  Perpendicular  chancel  and  south  wall  of 
Qava"  But  it  is  on  account  of  their  mixed  character  that  Uie  Bedfoid- 
shire  cfanrches  are  interesting  from  an  archfeological  point  of  view ;  and 
we  may  hunt  in  vain  amongst  the  neighbouring  Northamptonsbiro 
churches  for  similar  etore-honses  of  different  styles. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  we  can  compare  the  churches  of 
the  two  districts  more  directly — that  is,  in  the  matter  of  spires.  Which- 
ever side  of  the  border  we  visit,  we  cannot  fail  to  rcmeml^er  that  we  are  in 
the  Midland  counties,  and  therefore  in  the  Innd  of  spires,  for  the  tower  un- 
ciowned  is  in  both  counties  the  exception.  But  here,  again,  BeiUoTdsbire 
comes  behind  Northamptonshire ;  though  not  to  such  an  extent,  for  some  of 
the  spires  of  the  former  county  are  very  noteworthy.  They  are, 
however,  of  rather  later  dale  than  those  of  Northamptonshire,  which  are 
Eariy  English  and  Decorated  ;  while  those  of  Bedfordshire  are,  for  the 
most  part.  Perpendicular,  llie  broach  of  Souldrop  is  the  only  Early 
English  spire,  and  the  foreign-looking  spire  of  Wymington  with  its  open 
tiac«ry,  pedimental  canopies,  and  richly  crocketed  angles  is  Late 
Decorated.  The  short  broach  of  Yelden  is  an  early  example  of  the 
same  styla  No  one  of  these  will  bear  comparison  with  the  splendid 
Decorated  spire  of  Higham  Ferrers  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  ;  but 
if  we  pees  on  to  those  of  later  date  we  shall  find  that  the  Perpendicular 
spires  of  Sharobrook,  a  most  striking  example,  and  of  Little  Staughton, 
Tillbrook,  Keysoe,  PertenhiUI,  Coltiiworth,  Harrold  and  Pwldington  may 
rank  with  those  of  Northam]>tonsh!re. 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  apiics  of  the  two  counties  together.  Wo 
will  b^n  with  Irchester,  in  North amptonsl lire,  and  compare  it  with  a 
Bedfordshire  spirc^that  of  Pertenhall.  They  are  Iwth  broached  and 
without  parapets  and  pinnaclfss.     Then  we  have  towers  with  parapets 
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and  plain  spiics,  ae  at  the  two  Bedfordshire  churches  of  Little  Staughtoa 
and  Tillbtook  ;  very  plain  epiree  they  are,  with  only  two  tiers  of  li^ta 
Then  we  come  to  a  third  group — that  in  which  the  towera  have  pinnacles 
and  Bometimes  parapets  aa  welL  In  some  of  the  Bedfordshire  churches, 
however,  the  pinnades  have  apparently  never  been  completed  ;  and  only 
the  stumps  appear,  as  at  Shambrook  and  Poddington.  Next  where  we 
have  pinnacles  without  buttresses  we  may  compare  WoUaaton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  Eeysoe  in  Bedfordshire.  And  again,  we  may 
compare  the  towers  and  spirea  of  the  Bedfordshire  churches  of 
Wjniington  and  Harrold  with  Higham  Ferrers  in  Noithamptonshira 
This  last-mentioned  church  contains  in  its  tower  and  spire  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  groups  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  has  the 
parapets  of  one,  the  pinnacles  of  another,  tho  buttresses  of  a  thiid,  and 
the  cornice  under  the  parapet,  and  angle  crockets  of  another  group. 

Bedfordehire  churches  have  not  been  quite  so  much  "restored"  as 
those  in  Nortliamptonshire ;  and  consequently,  we  find  more  remains  of 
woodwork  in  the  older  and  mote  remote  churches  of  the  first-named 
county,  especially  in  the  matter  of  rood-screens  and  bench  ends.  In 
Northamptonshire  such  work  has  generally  altogether  disappeared,  or 
elae  has  been  worked  up  into  other  fonns  in  most  extraordinary  ways,  as 
at  Ircheater,  where  portions  of  the  tracery  of  the  rood  screen  appear  as 
the  balustrade  of  the  modem  pul^t  stairs.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of 
rood-screens,  Bedfordshire  is  very  rich,  as  at  Beane,  Eaton  Socon, 
BolnhuTst,  Sbambrook,  Oakley,  Pertenhall,  Roiton,  and  Tillbrook.  The 
last-mentioned  is  very  interesting,  as  still  surmounted  by  its  rood-loft 
with  its  balusters,  and  many  of  the  others  have  fragments  of  the  original 
colour  and  gilding.  We  find  also  many  fine  specimens  of  rich  roof 
carving  with  remains  of  colour,  especially  at  Deano  and  Keysoe.  The 
some  remarks  apply  to  stained  glass,  some  fragments  of  which  exist 
in  Bedfordshire,  while  tboy  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ktirthamptonshire. 

Altogether  we  see  tliat  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
churches  on  each  side  of  the  border  where  they  are  of  the  some  style, 
though  tho  Northamptonshire  churches  are  the  more  magnificent.  The 
North  Bedfordshire  churches  resemble  those  of  the  bordering,'  part  of 
Northamptonshire  much  more  than  they  do  those  in  the  other  districts  of 
the  county.  For  instance,  tho  rooms  over  porches,  sometimes  called  priests' 
chambers  and  sometimes  schoolrooms,  for  their  use  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fixed  with  certainty,  which  ere  common  enough  in  the  middle 
district  of  Bedfordshire,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  north  any  more  than 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  Northamptonsliirr.  And  again,  nearly  every 
church  in  the  noriJi  has  a  spire,  but  spires  are  few  and  far  between  in 
tlie  central  and  southern  districts. 

Not  only  have  the  Northamptonshire  churches  been  more  generally 
rebuilt  than  those  in  Bcdfonlshire,  but  it  must  also  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  richness  of  detail  and  ornament  in  the  NorthamptODshire 
churehes  which  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  poorer  buildings  of  Bedford- 
shire, the  result,  as  I  have  already  sHRgceteil,  of  the  comparative  wealtli 
and  poverty  of  the  two  districts.  Indoeil,  siieh  a  rich  storehouse  is 
Northamptonshire,  that  Rickmaii  h;ia  drawn  a  great  quantity  of  his 
examples  from  that  county  ;  and  all  hut  one  of  the  line  of  Nene  Valley 
churehes  which  I  Imve  mentioned,  consisting  of  Strixton,  Irchester, 
Rushdcn,  Higham  Ferrers,  Stanwick,  Rauuds,  and  Hargrave,  are  laid 
under  contribution  to  a  considerable  extent  (^  ^,  )^  )o  |^- 
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Strixton  is  noticed  for  its  simple  and  graceful  wcet  fiont,  with  its 
lancet  and  qnatiefoil  windows,  and  set  of  quatrefoil  panels.  Ircbeeter 
conbibutes  one  of  its  spire  lights  and  its  cornice.  Boshden  provides  its 
Decorated  weet  porch  and  windows ;  with  the  section  of  a  pier  mooldlng, 
elaborate  cornice,  carved  roof,  inverted  strainer  arch  known  as  the 
"Bochar"  arch,  and  screens,  aU  of  the  Feipendiculat  period.  From 
High  am  Ferrers  we  have  a  drawing  of  the  Earlj  Engli^  west  porch, 
vl^  may  well  compere  in  design  and  execntion  with  the  entrances 
oF  some  of  onr  monastic  chapter-houses,  and  a  section  of  the  deeply- 
cat  moulding  and  a  portion  of  the  diaper  work  of  the  same  poicL 
From  Stonwick  he  gives  ns  the  base  of  the  south  doorway,  a 
"general  or  containing"  capital,  a  corbel  table  from  the  tower,  a  sedile, 
tnd  a  beautifal  window,  all  of  Early  English  date.  Baonda  furnishes  an 
eumple  of  the  early  method  of  forming  cuapa,  the  moulding  of  the  west 
porch,  a  delicate  trefoil  sunk  panel,  and  the  beautiful  west  window,  all  of 
Early  En^ah  work ;  its  east  window  of  rather  later  date ;  and  some 
aieh  mouldings,  and  the  nave  roof,  both  of  Decorated  times.  Hai^rave 
iap[dies  a  quatrefoil  window  of  Early  English  date  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  list  tiiere  are  many  other  ref^ences  to  these  churches  which  are 
Doaccompanied  by  engmvings.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  Bedford- 
shire, we  find  that  Bickman  only  refers  to  one  example  from  the 
Northern  part  of  that  county,  the  Sazon  tower  of  Clapham,  "princi- 
pally remarkable,"  he  says,  "  for  the  extreme  simplicity  and  rudeness  of 
its  construction." 

And,  indeed,  we  cannot  wander  at  Kickman'i)  selection  when  we  look 
at  the  extreme  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
work  in  North  Bedfordshire  in  such  specimens  as  Knotting  chancel, 
Shamhrook  north  doorway,  Souldrop  tower  and  spire,  Poddington  chancel, 
and  even  Yelden  and  Wymington,  and  sec  how  httle  there  is  to  bo 
chosen  as  examples  of  the  best  work  of  these  times,  with  the  Nene  valley 
churches  so  close  at  hand.  Compare  for  instance  the  Transitional  west 
point  of  Knotting,  now  hidden  by  a  later  tower,  with  the  graceful  and 
heantiful  west  front  of  Strixton.  Knotting  is  apparently  of  an  earlier 
dale,  but  the  idea  of  the  arch  and  the  circular  window  above  it  is 
the  same  in  both  designs,  though  rude  in  the  Bedfordshire  church,  and 
finished  with  exquisite  taste  in  that  of  Northamptonshira  In  the 
same  way  if  we  wore  to  go  lliiough  the  other  examples  of  Early  English 
and  Decorated  in  the  two  groups  of  churches  which  we  are  considering, 
we  should  find  the  same  want  of  detail  and  finish  in  the  Bedfordshire 
ehorehes  on  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  other  county. 

But,  in  conclusion,  as  we  pass  from  the  glorious  edifices  of  Korthamp- 
lenshire  to  the  poorer  ones  of  Bedfordshire,  lot  ns  remember  that  had  all 
out  churches  been  restored  or  rebuilt  in  later  and  more  advanced  days,  wo 
idiODld  have  toet  those  specimens  of  early  work  which  now  interest  us  in 
BO  many  of  our  country  churches.  The  old  men  of  Bedfordshire  did 
what  they  eould.  If  they  could  not  equal  the  cfforte  of  their  neighboure 
across  the  border,  they  were  at  least  content  to  go  on  little  by  little, 
adding  a  tower  here  or  a  spire  there,  an  aisle  to  one  church,  a  chancel  to 
another  ;  and  wo  therefore  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  because,  by  their 
very  struggles  against  adverse  circumstances,  they  liavc  loft  us  examples 
and  specimens,  valuable  in  these  days  for  lo>^,  as  well  as  arclueolo- 
gical  reasons. 
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Novembei  3,  188L 
Sir  J.  Maclban,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  new  session  the  Chainn&n  alluded  in  terms  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Bedford  Meeting,  and  referred  to  the  great  loss  which  the 
Institute  and  other  kindred  societies  has  sustained  h;  the  death  of  the 
Eev.  R  W.  Eyton. 

Precentor  Venables  sent  a  papei  on  "  The  Dedicationa  of  the  Churches 
of  Lincolnshire  as  illuatrating  the  History  of  the  County,"  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  Hartshome  and  is  printed  in  the  Joamdl,  Vol.  xxxviii, 
p.  365.  The  author  showed  that  the  religious  history  of  the  county  waa 
a  blank  until  the  mission  of  Pnulinus,  who  found  the  inhabitants  entirely 
heathen,  and  that  the  church  ho  erected  at  Lincoln,  called  after  him,  but 
under  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Paul,  was  the  most  ancient  spot  in 
Lincolnshire  dedicated  to  Christian  worship.  This  was  shown  to  bo  an 
early  example  of  the  "proprietory  dedica^ona"  common  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall.  There  are  fewer  dedications  to  St  Paul  in  England  than 
might  be  supposed,  because  in  several  of  them  "  Paul "  is  really  an 
abbreviation  of  Paullnus.  The  dedication  to  the  obscure  saint  Hygbald 
was  cited  as  another  proprietary  example,  the  name  of  the  saint  surviving 
at  Hibaldstow  ;  and  simUarly  the  cell  and  chapel  built  by  Pega,  sister  of 
Guthlac,  became  Pegaskirk,  the  name  remaining  at  Peakirk.  The  dedica- 
tion of  Croyland  by  j^thelbald,  under  special  circumstances,  to  St. 
Guthlac  carried  the  name  of  that  saint  to  certain  outlying  churches  of  the 
abbey,  its  full  dedication  to  St.  Mary,  St.  Bartholomew  and  St  Guthlac 
being  spoken  of  as  an  example  of  the  "  compound  "  or  "  stratified  "  class, 
Bardney  Abbey,  an  early  foundation,  in  later  times  the  house  pf  St. 
Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St  Oswald ;  Ripon,  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Wilfrid ; 
and  Canterbuiy  to  St  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Augustine,  were  adduced 
as  examples  of  dedications  of  the  kind.  The  numerous  instances  of 
dedications  to  St,  Michael  in  Lincohishire  were  regarded  as  evidences  of 
a  survival  of  Celtic  Christianity,  and  the  prevalence  of  dedications  to  this 
saint  and  to  St.  Mary  in  Wales  was  treated  of  and  the  localities  indicated. 
The  dedications  denoting  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  influences  were 
shown  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  Lindsoy,  the  land  between 
the  two  kingdoniH,  the  Northumbrian  ecclesiastical  traditions  far  exceed- 
ing the  Mercian.  The  connection  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the  dedica- 
tions of  its  churches,  with  the  later  St  Pancraa,  the  youthful 
Phrygian  martyr,  was  contrasted  with  the  dedications  to  the  earlier 
saint   of    the    same    name    in    the   west    of    England.     The    dedica- 
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fa'ons  to  Si  Helen  occur  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole  number  in  England  being  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
same  coouty  fnmiBhea  several  examples  of  dedication  to  the  valiant  and 
popnlar  St.  Oswald.  The  name  of  another  famous  Northumbrian,  St 
Wilfcid  of  York,  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  Lincolnshire  in  later 
dedications  without  any  special  significance.  The  name  of  St.  Cathbert, 
"  the  typical  saint  of  Northumbria,"  occuis  only  twice  in  Lincolnshire 
dedications,  frequent  though  it  is  between  the  Humber  and  the  Meisey, 
the  Tweed  and  the  Solway.  Canon  Yenables  farther  dealt  with  the 
dedications  to  St  Alfemund,  St  Chad,  St  EUieldreada,  St  Edith,  St. 
WaHron,  St.  Vodast,  and  St  Vincent 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Precentor  Tenables,  the  Cbaiiihah 
made  some  oboervations  as  to  the  general  sub-divlBion  of  the  dedications 
of  chnrches  and  the  importance  of  their  geographical  groupings,  and 
slladed  to  Mr.  Keralake's  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  read  at  the 
Exeter  meeting  in  1874  and  printed  in  tlie  Journal,  YoL  xxx,  p.  211. 

Ht.  K.  Pkaoook  sent  a  paper  on  "  The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of 
Satterton,  Lincolnshire,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hartshome  and  ia 
pnnledat  p.  S3. 

In  the  couiee  of  a  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  "  Church  House," 
"Church  Stock,"  &c.  Mis  Henley  Jerris  mentioned  an  example  at 
Sanoing,  Berkshire,  which  is  let  yearly  by  the  Vicar  and  Chmch- 
wsidens,  and  the  Institute  is  indebted  to  her  obliging  courtesy  for  the 
communication  of  the  following  extract  from  an  old  paper  MS.  volume 
in  the  parish  chest  of  that  place  : — 

"June  21,  1640. — This  day  it  was  ordered  by  vestrie  that  y*  Jayle 
money  w**  was  formerly  payd  out  of  y"    Church   Stock  should   here- 
after bee  levied  &  rused  through  y*  whole  parishe,  viz.,  10/  a  year  in 
Soniung,  10/  in  OxfonJshire,  10/  in  Woodley,  &  10/  in  Erly. 
"John  Saxby  Vicar  &c.  Will™  Barker  Sac" 

"'Okureh  Stock.' — In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Injunctions,  15B9,  the 
ehnrchwardens  of  every  pturieh  are  commanded  to  provide  'within 
three  months  a  strong  chest  with  a  hole  in  the  uppermost  part 
thereof,'  with  three  locks.  The  Paridiioners  are  to  put  tiioit 
alnu  and  obiationg  therein,  and  '  the  Parson,  Vicar,  and  Curat 
-  Bhall  diligently  move  their  neighbours,  especi^dly  when  men  make 
their  Testaments  to  conferre  and  give,  as  they  may  well  spare, 
to  the  saide  chest'  The  proceeds  to  be  taken  out  by  Paraon  and 
Churchwardens,  at  fitting  times,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  parish,  or 
sii  persons  at  least,  and  to  be  distributed  to  their  mOst  needy  neighboure. 
And  if  they  be  provided  for,  then  to  the  reparation  of  high  wayes  next 
ndjoyningor  to  the  Poor  of  such  Parishes  near  as  shall  bee  thought  best 
to  the  ^d  keepers  of  the  keyes.  And  all  the  money  w**  ariseth  of 
Fraternities,  Guilds  and  other  Stocks  of  the  Church  (except  by  the  Queen's 
Majesties  authority  it  be  otherwise  appoynted)  shall  be  put  in  the  sayd 
chrat  and  converted  to  the  said  use.  And  also  the  rents  of  lands,  the 
profit  of  Cattel  any  money  given  or  bequeathed  to  Obits  and  Diriget,  and 
to  the  finding  of  Torches,  Tapers,  Lights  and  Lampes  shall  he  converted 
to  the  said  use,  saving  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  bestow  part  of 
the  Bwd  profit*  upon  reparation  of  the  eaid  Church,  if  great  need  require, 
»nd  whereas  the  Parish  is  very  poore  and  not  able  to  repaire  the  same." 

"Faulkner  says:    'History  of  Kensington,' p.   212.      I   Edward  VL 
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'  There  is  belonging  to  tho  sold  Churcho  (Kensington)  a  Tent  called  the 
Church  Houae  w''  is  now  occupieil  by  the  poore  of  the  sufferance.'  There 
was  a  house  and  it  stood  where  Holland  Street  now  is." 

"  For  Church  lloune  and  Chwch  Ales  see  John  Aubrey's  recollections. 
In  describing  the  English  manners  before  the  Reformation, '  There  waa  a 
world  of  labouring  people  maintained  by  the  plough.  There  were  no  ratea 
for  tho  poor  In  my  grandfather's  days  (John  Auhruy  died  1697),  hut  for 
Kingston  SL  Michael  (no  small  parish)  tho  Church  Ale  did  the  bosinees. 
In  every  parish  was  a  Church  House,  to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks, 
&C.,  utensils  for  dressing  provisions.'  " 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Peacock. 

Sntfqnftfts  anli  QBorita  of  9it  GrftibfteU 
By  Mrs.  Hutbhb. — A  small  Torto  of  Hercules,  Cinque  Cento,  and  a 
sculptured  foot  and  hand  and  other  fr^ments,  in  marble,  an  earthenware 
veeaal,  a  atone  celt  and  pyramidal  stone  weight,  &c  These  objects, 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Greaves,  have  been  presented 
by  Mrs.  Huyshe  to  the  Institute. 

By  Mr.  B.  H.  W.  Way. — The  brass  matrix,  two-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  of  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire.  This  highly  beautiful  example  of  a  late  fifteenth  century 
seal  displays  a  central  architectural  composition  comprising  a  middle 
portion  flanked  hy  crockettcd  pinnacles,  from  which  flying  buttresses 
spring,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  centrid 
portion  consists  of  a  somi-hexagonal  canopy,  enriched  with  crockets  and 
finials,  under  which,  upon  a  traceried  background,  is  a  representation  of 
the  Trinity ;  below  this  subject  is  a  square  panel  containing  a  low  arch 
with  traceried  spandrila.  Upon  the  hatched  background  within  this  arch 
is  a  figure  of  an  eccleaijtstic  wearing  a  cassock  and  hood ;  kneeling  to  his 
right  and  holding  between  his  elevated  hands  the  letters  i  s  formed  into 
a  monogmm,  no  doubt  for  John  StrowsalL  On  tho  sinister  side  of  tho 
seal  is  a  scroll,  flanked  by  branches  of  foliage  and  iuscribed  tnemoi  tfta 
jaliannfe.  while  similarly  on  the  dexter  side  is  another  scroll,  oontaining 
the  words  Stitufalt  rtttoiff  signatit;  the  whole  seal  is  circumscribed 
hj  the  legend,  contained  within  serrated  bordere: — "si0llln  come  gfflw 
tee  t'nftatte  tie  tiflla  fct  Iflntulpfjl  in  ftoilanlifa— the  words  being  divided 
hy  sprigs  of  foliage.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  square  panel  in  the 
central  compositions  is  a  moulding,  containing  a  row  of  little  cinque 
foils,  which  have  clearly  been  stamped  with  a  punch ;  the  execution 
of  all  the  other  details  is  very  admirable,  while  the  beautiful  condition 
of  the  whole  seal,  which  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  used,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

By  Mrs,  Windhak  Hollbv. — A  portrait,  on  panel,  in  oil,  I2^itt. 
by  101  in.,  inscribed:  "  Edwabde  Black  Princk." 

By  Miss  Pbtit. — Tracings  from  wall  paintings,  about  one  foot  high, 
lately  found  during  the  "  restoration"  (only  to  be  destroyed),  in  Grendon 
church,  Northamptonshire.  Tho  subjects  appear  to  be  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  saints — St.  Martin,  with  one  of  his  emblems,  a  goose,  being  the 
most  complete.     The  work  appears  to  he  of  the  time  of  Henry  YL 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Candy.  —Helmet  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  Ralph 
Weldon,  in  Swanscombe  church.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  a  real 
helmet,  with  a  thin  vizor  added  to  it,  to  make  it  serviceable  for  a  funeral 
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,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  Hilton,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  1  Tucker  (Somerset)  read  a  paper  on  "  The  First  Parish 
Befiialers  onlered  ty  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1538,  and  the 
mbseqoent  Tranacripts ;"  and  illustrated  his  subject  by  laying  before  the 
meeliog  tho  original  Register,  on  paper  of  the  parish  of  Waikleigh, 
DeTonshire,  1538-1576,  which  he  believed  to  be  unique  of  its  Icind. 
Mr.  Tncker  Bupplomentad  hie  paper  by  quotations  and  extracts  from 
other  registera  of  about  the  same  period.  In  the  discussion  which  took 
place,  iSi.  Morgan  spoke  of  the  great  destruction  of  parish  registers  that- 
had  token  place.  Not  only  had  registers  been  wickedly  dcstioyed,  but, 
together  with  them,  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  entries  of  other 
kiniis;  such,  for  instance,  as  "apprentices'  bonds,"  which  ought  to  be 
fouod  in  old  parish  chests ;  much  mischief  had  also  been  caused  by  the 
ignorant  way  in  which  entries  bad  been  cut  out  bodily  and  sent  avAy  in 
retom  for  search-fees,  by  the  very  persons  who  were  the  curators  of 
th«£e  historical  documents. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Kiko  sent  a  paper  "  On  The  Votive  Tablets  of  the 
'Scriba'  Demetrius  at  York,"  which  was  jead  by  Mr.  Hnrtshome,  and  is 
printed  at  p.  23.  By  the  theory  which  he  advanced,  Mr.  King 
identified  the  "  Scriba"  with  that  Demetrius,  tho  grammarian,  mentioned 
t^  Plutarch  in  the  opening  of  his  treatise  "On  the  cessation  of 
Oiades,"  such  identification  proving,  perhajffi,  the  most  curious  point  in 
Boman  British  epigraphy  ever  brought  to  light.  Mr.  King  gave  bis 
reasons  for  believing  that  Demetrius  visited  Britain,  probably  Auglesea, 
"by  the  emperor's  order"  within  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  th*t  his 
visit  may  have  been  made  in  an  ofiicial  capacity  and  not  unconnected 
with  the  instruction  of  Hie  new  subjcele  of  Eonie  in  letters.  "While 
allowing,  however,  that  the  whole  matter  was  a  question  of  probabilities, 
Mt.  King  showed  that  the  characters  and  employments  of  tlie  York 
"Scriba"  and  Plutarch's  "grammarian"  were  identical,  and  that  their 
visit  to  Sritain  coincided  ;  and  the  meeting  ogre<;d  that  the  arguments 
carried  couTiction,  not  because,  as  Mr.  King  hint«d,  "  in  quod  volumus 
erednla  turba  sumus,"  but  because  the  proofs  that  were  brought  forward 
seemed  iireeistible. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  King. 

antlqnitfts  anb  CSatlts  oC  9rt  exfiiUtitr. 

By  Mt  8.  L  TooKSB  (Somerset). — The  original  Register  of  the  parish 
of  Warklagh,  Devonshire. 

By  Mr.  J.  A.  Sfarvkl-Batlt. — A  large  collection  of  rubbings  from 
brasocs  in  Isaex,  in  continuation  of  those  exhibited  on  May  8,  1881. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  1882  at 
Carlisle  on  August  Ist,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
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LEABHAB  COHUNK  NAM  nOR  QHAEL  (BOOK  OF  THE  CLUB  OF  TRUE 
HIOHLAHDBRS).  B;  a  N.  He  Intu  North,  Architect.  Lcquaon  :  B. 
8myth«0D,  Brooks  Streat,  Holbom.     Piintad  (or  the  Author. 

Many  a  native  of  the  Land  of  Brown  Heath  and  Shaggy  Wood  Till 
certainly  receive  with  thankfulness  this  "  Becord  of  the  dress,  arms,  cua- 
toms,  arts,  and  science  of  the  Highlanders,"  which  the  enthusiastic  and 
Intelligent  industry  of  the  chief  of  the  Club  of  True  Highlanders  has 
brought  together.  Mr.  Ifortfa  tells  us  in  bis  prefatory  letter  that  he 
has  principally  endeavoured — "  Firstly,  to  supplement  the  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  manners  which 
have  been  made  by  Logan  the  historian,  Menzies,  Lnlah,  McDonald, 
and  other  members  of  the  Club  of  True  Highknders;  by  carefolly 
collecting  the  various  references  vhich,  until  lately,  were  scattered  aboat 
in  numerous  and,  in  many  cases,  rare  and  costly  volames.  Secondly,  to 
weed  out  and  detect  the  various  mistakes,  mis-statements,  and  errors  Uiat 
have  gradually  been  accepted,  without  question,  from  so-called  autho- 
ritiea  Thirdly,  to  preserve  the  esact  form  and  presentment  of  arms, 
annour,  muaicid  instruments,  dress,  agricultural  implements  and  other 
relics,  by  careful  measured  details,"  &c 

With  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Club  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  its  permanent  establishment  in  London,  its  social  gatherings 
when  the  pibroch  "  wakes  its  wild  voice  anew,"  its  high  intent  of  relief 
to  the  dish^ssed,  and  its  general  history  up  to  the  present  time — all  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  Chiefs  rather  lengthy  introductory  chapter — it 
is  not  to  our  purpose  to  deal,  we  therefore  come  at  once  to  Chapter  L 
which  treats  of  Ancient  Celtic  Life, 

In  his  introductory  remarks  the  Author  somewhat  casts  scorn  upon  the 
evidences  of  the  intelligence  of  the  man  of  the  later  Stone  Age.  We  are 
disposed  to  stand  up  for  the  long-headed  Neolithic  Man.  He  conld  grind 
and  polish  a  stone  into  a  weapon  and  he  made  eari;hen  vessels.  The 
researches  that  have  been  made  in  the  graves  of  these  men  with  Uie 
dolieko-eephalie  heads,  as  well  as  in  the  round  barrows  of  the  round- 
headed  men  of  the  early  Bronze  Age  who  succeeded  and  partly  supple- 
mented them,  have  been  carried  out  in  the  most  systematic,  painstaking, 
and  steady  manner,  indeed  few  subjects  have  been  so  ably  treated,  and 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  Neohthic  Man  had  considerable 
sagacity  and  was  no  mere  hunter  of  beasts  ;  that  he  cultivated  the  ground 
to  a  c^iain  extent ;  that  be  hod  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  that  he 
was  not  a  persistent  cannibal  The  physique  and  manners  of  the  braeAy- 
c^kaHe  man  have  been  similarly  clearly  revealed,  and  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  North  is  not  thoroughly  awaro  of  the  labours  of  Evans,  Green- 
well,  Rolleston,  and  Thumam  ;  Iin  acknowledges,  however,  that  he  stands 
at  this  period  of  his  work  "  hke  a  mist-bewildered  traveller  on  the  brae 

The  imaginary  sketch  of  the  Celtic  race,  about  the  bc^iuiiiig  of  the 
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Ciai^iia  ea,  written  in  vhat  men  call  "  tlio  popular  etyle,"  and  implying 
an  unonnt  of  civiliEation  yra  were  hardly  prepared  for,  is  followed  by  a 
technical  and  popular  description  of  tho  town  of  Bailemulm,  of  which  a 
nstored  view  is  given. 

We  luve  been  already  somewhat  startled  by  the  eEBgy,  on  Plate  Y.  of 
a  Druid  in  fall  costume,  and  we  aie  now  quite  dazzled  by  the  serious 
UDoont  of  "  the  investiture  of  the  tanist  bj  the  Druids."  We  must 
confess  that  our  respect  for  the  Druid  is  not  now  as  it  was  in  our 
childish  days ;  we  do  not  venerate  him  as  Mr.  North  does,  so  wo  are 
0ai  when  "  t^e  parting  benediction  was  given,  the  Druid  was  assietcd 
to  his  carriage,  and  as  the  sacred  procession  set  off  on  its  return  journey  a 
chant  was  nused  by  the  bards,  each  verse  of  which  was  followed  by  a 
choma  in  which  all  joined." 

The  sections  devoted  to  the  review,  the  sports,  the  feast,  the  prepara- 
tions for  war,  the  surprise  of  the  town,  the  pitched  battle,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crannogs,  the  storming  of  the  fort,  and  the  burial  of  the  hero 
ue  written  in  the  same  popular  manner,  and  certainly  contain  much 
mteresting  matter,  well  illustrated  by  laige  representations  of  weapons 
and  objects  of  personal  use.  We  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
Dmids,  their  colleges,  curses,  oracles,  sacrifices  and  omens,  and  we  get  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  Druid  Fintan,  an  unpleasant  monster,  who,  it  is 
niisfaclory  to  find  from  a  note,  is  not  the  eaint  of  the  same  name.  The 
great  wickerwork  elephant,  filled  with  living  men,  the  terror  of  many  a 
yonthfol  mind,  is  of  course  duly  fired,  and  we  presently  pass  for  a  while, 
witii  lehcf,  from  the  regions  of  fiction  so  attractive  to  antiquaries  of  the 
last  century. 

In  the  chapter  on  Celtic  buildings,  which  is  illustrated  by  plans  and 
Kctiona,  Mr.  North  notices  the  stone  houses,  and,  whOe  he  repudiates 
the  wild  imaginings  of  Keene  as  to  the  age  of  tho  Round  Towers,  he 
thinks  Petrie  is  disposed  to  make  them  too  late.  We  see  nothing  in  tho 
details  of  the  Tower  of  Brechin,  or  in  that  of  Abemethy,  that  suggests  an 
eariier  date  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  round  form  was  ruled  by  the  nature  of  the  material,  or  possibly 
necessitated  by  the  great  height,  and  was  in  no  way  associated  with  any 
mystic  reference  to  the  cird&  Some  of  tho  Eound  Towers  of  East 
Anglia,  formerly  pronounced  "  Saxon,"  are,  in  fact,  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  ttie  twelfth  century. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  North  into  his  speculations  upon  the  creed  of 
the  Celtic  lace.  We  certainly  cannot  accept  the  Bound  Towers  as 
emblems  of  Phallic  worship,  we  care  but  little  for  the  opinions  of 
CBtien,  and  we  are  sceptical  about  the  adoration  of  serpents,  and  many 
ot^er  details  of  Celtic  cult  not  heretofore  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

llr.  North's  chapter  on  the  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  Celts  is 
very  weD  carried  out  and  admirably  illustrated  with  representations  of 
horns  and  harps.  From  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  wero 
nsnally  made,  the  horns,  both  for  music  and  drinking,  are  profusely 
ornamented,  but  they  exhibit  little  variety  in  their  shapes.  With  the 
haips  it  is  quite  otiierwise,  and  we  have  an  interesting  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  essentially  Celtic  instrument  from  early  times,  showing  tho 
Tuiations  of  its  character  and  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  details. 
Conspicnous  for  the  latter  qualities  is  the  "  Queen  Mary  Harp,"  a 
besntifnl   inetrament,    apparently  of  tho  latter  part   of    tho    fifteenth 
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centnty.  We  notice  the  eurvival  ol  interlaced  "  Celtic "  work  side  by 
Bide  with  late  "  Gothic  "  det^ls  in  barpe  of  this  period. 

The  next  chapter,  devoted  to  the  Ancient  Scale,  Ancient  Musical 
Notation,  Song,  &c,  is  illustrated  with  pieces  of  music  mid  cannot  fail  to 
be  very  welcome  to  the  numetouB  loveis  of  the  eimple,  wild,  or  plaintive 
music,  the  "  deep  Borrows "  of  tho  harp.  Any  effort  which  tends  to  the 
preservation  of  th«;se  ancient  melodies  cannot  but  be  commended,  and  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr,  North  Uiat  "  if  they  aie  to  be  preserved  they 
mual  bo  left  in  their  native  purity." 

With  Mr.  Nortli's  cliaptei  on  political  economy  it  is  scarcely  within 
our  province  to  deal,  though  many  interesting  matters  are  incidentally 
touched  upon  and  illnetiated,  such,  for  instance,  as  husbandry  witti 
representations  of  ploughs,  &c 

The  second  volume  treats  (Chapters  I.  and  II.)  of  the  Highland  dress, 
tracing  it  from  early  times  down  to  its  suppression  in  1746.  The  ban 
was  happily  removed  in  1782.  Mr.  Noith  also  gives  a  curious  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  fifty-four  tartans,  showing  the  predominance  of 
the  different  colours  in  each,  and  their  arrangement,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Menzies  plaid  to  the  complicated  pattern  of  that  of  the  Ogilvie  clan. 

An  admirable  mihtaiy  chapter  follows  with  a  series  of  capital  illustra- 
tions of  swords,  claymores,  targets,  sporrans,  dirks,  axes,  and  other 
implements  of  war,  including  a  useful  plate  of  swoid-cutlers'  marks. 
This  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  but  we  enspect 
that  Mr.  North's  heart  was  most  of  all  in  the  subject  of  Chapter  IV — the 
Pipes,  though  he  reasonably  rejoices  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
describe  all  the  instruments  mentioned  as  follows  in  "The  Complaynt  of 
Scotland,"  1548,  "fyrst  had  ane  drone  bagpipe  ;  Uio  nyxt  had  ane  pipe 
made  of  ane  hledtlir,  and  of  ane  reid ;  the  thiid  ])layir  on  ane  trump ; 
the  feyerd  on  ane  comepijie ;  the  fyfth  playit  on  ane  pipe  maid  of  ane 
grait  home;  the  sext  playit  on  ane  recorder;  the  eeoint  plait  on  ane 
JidilU  ;  and  the  last  plait  on  ane  quhissel." 

Wo  need  hardly  say  that  this  chapter  on  bagpipes  and  their  music  is 
extremely  well  done  and  fully  illustrated  with  detailed  drawings  of  these 
picturesque  instruments,  including  the  "  Mc  Booald  Pipes,"  which  are 
apparently  dated  1509,  and  many  pieces  of  March,  Beel  and  Highland 
Fling  music.  From  the  Pipes  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Dance,  and  wo 
must  commend  the  clear  descriptions  of  these  bewildering  movements, 
and  specially  the  very  ingenious  diagrams  which  elucidate  the  intricacies 
of  the  Sword  Dance,  the  Highland  Fling,  and  the  Strathspey  Reel 

A  Chapter  on  Highland  Sports  terminates  the  book,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  the  complete  index  which  we  are  much  disappointed  not  to 
find.  So  important  an  addition  would  have  been  a  valuable  conclusion 
to  a  work  which  treats  of  subjects  and  objects  which  are  the  priceless 
heritage  of  the  Celtic  race. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  HISTORY   OF   ENQLISB   CHUECH  ABCHITBCTOBE. 
By  Oeoboe  Qn.DERT  Scolr,  F.S.A      London  ;  Simpbin,  MarahaU  &  Co. 

Tnia  is  a  book  which  cannot  be  jrassed  over  unnoticed,  in  Uio  long  bede- 
toU  of  works  relating  to  the  study  of  architecture  whlcli  this  century 
has  witnessed.  The  name  of  George  Gilbert  Scott  is  a  tahaman  in 
itself;   and  the  erudition  of  the  son,  whatever  We  may  thisk  of  (he 
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principles  he  has  eepoosed,  is  not  unworthy  of  tha  fame  of  the  father. 

Mt  Scott'a  point  of  view  ia  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  title.  His 
work  ia  aa  essay  on  English  Church  AriJiiLeoturo  "  prior  to  the  separation 
of  England  from  the  Roman  Obedience;"  and,  accordingly,  in  hia 
illustmtion  of  the  interior  of  Christ  Church,  Hants,  a  lai^e  double-paged 
vood  engraving,  fifteen  inches  by  nine  inches,  we  have  the  rood  beam 
reatored  with  a  gigantic  floriated  cross  in  the  middle,  accompanied  by 
Bauits  and  kneeling  fignres  o£  priest  and  bishop.  In  Uke  manner,  in  his 
preface,  Uf.  Scott,  whilst  he  admits  the  differences  that  have  arisen 
tutireen  the  eccleaiological  tiaditione  of  Oreat  Britain,  Italy  and  the 
£ast,  faela  himself  bound  to  assert  as  an  historical  fact,  the  existence 
of  that  nnity  of  ecclesiastical  organization  under  one  head,  for  which,  as 
a  theory,  such  enormous  sacrifices  were  made,  such  unsurpassed  efforts 
oierted,  so  much  political  genius  in7oked,_and  such  terrible  sufforii^ 
infiicted.  To  the  abandonment  of  Catholic  principles  at  the  Reformation, 
Mr.  Scott  traces  many  social  disasters  ;  amongst  the  rest,  an  unrestrained 
straggle  of  classes,  accompanied  by  a  degradation  in  the  quality  of  art 
wo^manship.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  study 
in  a  spirit  of  absorbing  interest  of  sympathy  the  conditions  under  whidi 
great  architectural  works  were  produced,  another  thing  to  hope  or  to 
believe  that  such  conditions  can  ever  again  subsist  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Scott's  architectural  review  is  divided  into  five  periods  : — I, 
The  period  before  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity ;  2,  The 
era  from  the  mission  of  Angustine  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  3,  The 
Norman  style ;  4,  The  Pointed  style  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  6,  Thence  to  the  Reformation.  The  first  epoch, 
it  seed  scarcely  be  said,  ia  illustrated  by  no  examples ;  indeed,  a  period 
of  Euglish  church  architecture  before  the  Conversion  of  the  English  is, 
in  itself,  a  misnomer.  What  Mr,  Scott  means  to  do,  and  does,  is  to  give 
a  desciiption  of  the  principal  basilicas  at  Rome,  illustrated  by  six 
handsome  plates  of  elevations  and  ground  plans,  as  a  preliminary  intro- 
ductton  to  his  second  period,  which  extends  from  St.  Augustine  to  the 
Conquest.  Here  English  buildings  begin  to  make  their  appearance — the 
first  cathedral  at  Canterbury  takuig  the  lead.  The  plan  of  this  church, 
having  r^id  to  Eadmer's  narrative,  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Scott.  He  differs  from  Prof.  WiUis  to  this  extent,  that  he  assigns  nine, 
instead  of  eight  pairs  of  pieis,  to  the  apace  between  the  nave  and  the  aisles ; 
and  he  places  the  two  Banking  towers  considerably  further  to  the  east  He 
considers  that  what  Augustine  found  was  an  aisled  basilica,  without 
transepts,  with  apse  towards  the  west,  and  portico  with  towcra  at  the 
east  end.  He  supposes  that  the  eastern  end  was  removed  and  the 
church  extended  in  that  direction,  with  an  apse  for  the  monks,  which, 
aa  time  went  on,  became  the  high  altar  of  the  church.  The  older  type 
ha  finds  in  the  western,  the  newer  in  the  eastern,  apse.  Passing  from 
Canterbury  and  the  other  first  churches  mentioned  in  B^da,  we  next 
haves  view  of  Bradford-on-Avon ;  and  two  ground  plans,  one  of  Bradford 
church,  the  other  of  the  confessionary  crypt,  at  Wing,  near  Aylesbury. 
The  former  is  a  view  from  the  north-east ;  but  the  shading  of  the  picture 
is  such  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  view  from  the  south-west.  In  fact,  it 
is  evident  the  engraver  can  have  known  nothing  about  the  points 
of  the  compass.  The  Wing  plans  are  interesting  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  crypt  has  been  recently  excavated.     "  1  have  lately," 
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saya  Mr.  Scott,  "been  permitted,  by  the  conrteay  of  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  P.  T.  Ouvry  to  reopen  it,  and  the  plan  here  given  sbowa  the  tesalt 
of  the  exploration."  We  next  have  a  plan  of  Brixworth,  and  Mi.  Scott 
anniB  up  this,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  bia  work,  by 
describing  the  different  sources  from  which,  lie  imagines,  the  form  of  om 
parish  chiirchea  has  originated.  Amongst  the  chancteruitics  of  churches 
bnilt  under  the  inflaence  of  Roman  example,  he  notices,  1,  the  spaidal 
termination ;  2,  the  confessionary  ciypt ;  3,  the  wide,  high,  chanoel 
arch.  En^ish  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  exhibit  1,  a  square 
end ;  2,  transepts  lower  than  and  subordinate  to  the  nave ;  3,  a  central 
tower ;  4,  a  high  western  tower ;  and  6,  a  low  narrow  chancd  opening. 
To  account  for  these  latter  peculiarities,  which  cannot  have  come  from 
Italy,  Mr.  Scott  propounds  a  singular  theory.  He  suggests  that  when  the 
Romans  left  Britain,  St.  Patrick  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  taking  with  T*i>ii 
the  type  of  church  architecture  which  then  existed  in  Britain.  In  Ireland 
this  type  was  preserved,  though  in  a  debased  form.  In  this  way  we  get 
evidence  of  what  was  the  type  of  Chriatian  church  in  Britain,  which 
type,  Mr.  Scott  thinks,  was  partly  imitated  by  the  Saxons  when  they 
arrived  in  this  conntry,  and  was  superadded  by  them  to  other  elements 
imported  from  Rome.  For  ourselves  we  confess  we  think  it  far  more 
likely  that  the  non-Italian  elements  in  Saxon  church  architecture  were 
indigenous,  tb<<n  that  they  were  copied  from  the  British,  or  re-imported 
from  Ireland.  This  chapter  is  illustrated  by  a  very  remarkable  effort, 
namely,  the  attempt  to  roprodtic^  from  description  ^for  as  we  understand 
there  are  no  remains  extant)  the  plan  of  two  basilicas  described  in  the 
writings  of  PauUnus,  a  bishop  of  Nolo,  near  Naples,  in  about  4,d,  400l 
One  of  them,  that  of  St  Felix,  was  erected,  it  seems  by  PauUnus  himaeU, 
at  Nola,  the  other  at  Trieste.  This  ia  followed  by  the  better  known  treatise 
of  Vitruvius  en  ths^ame  subject  Mr.  Scott's  remaining  chapters  are 
illustrated  by  engravings  of  portions  of  Netley,  Tintern,  Salisbury,  St 
Alban's,  Christ«hurch,  and  other  examples,  and  the  disquisitions  abound 
in  points  of  interest,  not  to  say  of  coiitroverey,  arranged,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, somewhat  indiscriminately.  Seitheran  elaborate  troatiseontheshape 
of  the  chasuble,  noi  a  drawing  and  description  of  mosaics  in  the  church  of 
St  George,  Thcssalonica,  arise  very  obviously  out  of  an  essay  on  English 
Church  Arcliitecturo,  Still  these  ore  interesting  objects  to  the  museum  of 
curiosities  contained  in  the  voluma  With  regard  to  much  of  Mr.  Sootfs 
treatise  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  language  of  criticism.  Miraculons 
legends  in  Broda,  and  the  history  of  Geofiry  of  Monmouth  are  matters 
of  religious  and  historical  faith,  not  of  literary  judgment  They  cannot 
be  reviewed ;  they  must  be  accepted  in  silence.  They  are  however  inter- 
esting as  illustration  of  a  great  subject  from  an  tmusual  stand-point ;  and 
assist  to  a  comprehension  of  those  vondorful  works  of  mediieval  genius, 
which  are  an  unceasing  subject  of  our  curiosity,  and  from  the  con- 
templation of  which  we  never  retire  without  a  suspicion  that  we  have  not 
yet  penetrated  all  their  secrets,  or  fully  read  the  message  they  have  to 
convey. 
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The  citiea  of  central  Craul  are  in  some  points  less 
historically  attractive  than  those  which  lie  either  to  the 
nflrth  or  to  Uie  south  of  them.  The  whole  northern 
lange,  from  Flanders  to  Britanny,  is  so  closely  connected 
wim  the  history  of  our  own  island  that  the  British  or 
English  historian  counts  them  as  coming  within  his 
immediate  domain,  as  forming  part  of  the  necessary 
range  of  his  own  story.  In  a  lai^  part  of  southern 
6&q1  this  special  insular  connexion  applies  also,  while 
there  is  a  wider  interest  bearing  on  the  general 
history  of  the  world.  Aquitaine  and  the  Imperial 
Buwimdy  may  for  some  ages  pass  almost  as  an  expansion 
of  Italy.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  revolutions  which 
brought  modem  Europe  into  being  were  wrought  at  least 
as  hugely  on  Gaulish  as  on  Italian  soil.  The  central 
luids  of  Gaul  have  a  smaUer  share  than  the  lands  on  either 
ride  of  them  in  either  of  these  sources  of  interest.  Their 
most  stirring  days  come  earlier  still,  when  Cassar  had  to 
tell  the  tale  of  Gergovia,  of  Bibracte,  and  of  Alesia.  In 
later  times  they  do  not  stand  out  in  history  like  the  lands 
around  them,  east,  west,  north,  or  south.  There  is  even 
a  kind  of  geographical  haziness  about  them.  It  is 
Wder  to  say  off  hand  how  much  in  any  age  belonged 
to  the  French  kingdom,  how  much  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  duchy,  how  much  to  smaller  powers  separate 
from  either,  than  it  is  to  trace  out  the  better  defined 
bounds  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  Much  of  the  history 
of  dukes,  countfi,  and  bishops  seems,  at  first  sight  at  leastw 
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to  be  almoflt  wholly  of  local  importance.  Yet  these  lands 
and  cities  have  much  to  show,  each  for  itself;  they  have 
many  noble  monuments,  many  stirring  memories— monu- 
ments and  memories  too  which  bring  us,  oilener  than  might 
be  expected,  both  into  the  great  world  of  general  history 
and  into  the  special  history  of  our  own  island.  Andth^locu 
history  itself  in  each  dismct  and  city,  the  story  of  dukes 
and  counts  and  bishops  and  communes,  becomes  clothed 
with  an  interest  of  its  own,  as  soon  as  we  grasp  its  thread. 
Notices  which  we  passed  by  without  heed  be^in  to  have  a 
meaning  and  a  charm  when  we  have  once  seen  the  place 
to  whioi  they  refer,  and  have  learned  to  clothe  it  with  a 
kind  of  personal  being.  Among  these  cities  I  have  picked 
out  two  for  some  measure  of  notice  and  comparison.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  their  history.  I 
write,  while  still  journeying,  from  my  own  obeervatirai 
on  the  spot,  and,  &om  such,  books  as  I  was  able  to 
pick  up  on  the  spot.  At  one  place  I  could  find  no 
help  of  this  kind  at  all ;  at  the  other  I  have  learned 
enough  to  see  that  the  story  of  Autessiodurum,  dty, 
county,  and  bishopric,  might  be  worth  telling  at  lengUL 
But  I  do  not  profess  to  be  at  home  in  either  of  these 
cities,  as  I  might  be  at  Lincoln  or  at  Le  Mans.  For 
Sens  and  Auxerre  do  not,  like  Lincoln  and  I^e  Mans, 
enter  into  the  general  thread  of  English  history  and  of 
those  branches  of  continental  history  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  it.  Both  cities  have  a  certain  connexion 
with  things  and  persons  belonging  to  our  own  island. 
But  the  connexion  is  incidental  only  ;  certain  things  did 
happen  at  certain  places,  which,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
might  just  as  well  have  happened  somewhere  else. 
Stul  there  is  a  certain  pleasure,  when  one  is  tracing  out  all 
that  one  can  of  the  history  and  monuments  of  distant 
places,  when  one  lights  on  so  many  memories  as  in  this  case 
we  do  of  men  who  have  played  some  part,  one  of  them  a 
great  part  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Ei^land.  In  both  the 
cities  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  we  stand  on  soil 
which  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  one  of  whom  I 
may  leave  others  to  speak  as  the  martyred  archbi^op, 
while  I  will  myself  speak  of  him  as  the  great  chancellor 
who  helped  his  king  to  give  England  peace  after  tJie 
nineteen  years  of  anarchy. 
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Within  ike  modem  department  of  the  Yonne,  on  either 
side  of  the  river  of  that  name,  lie  two  of  those  immemorial 
dties  of  Gaul  which  have  lived  on  through  all  changes, 
and  from  which  the  traces  of  their  earliest  days  have 
Derer  whol^  passed  away.  Their  very  names  teach  us 
the  essential  difference  between  the  history  of  Gaul  antl 
the  history  of  Britain.  We  have  no  name  in  English 
topography  answering  to  such  a  name  as  Sens ;  we  have 
next  to  none  answering  to  such  a  name  as  Auxerre.  No 
English  city  keeps  the  name  of  a  British  tribe,  as  iSens 
keeps  ih.e  name  of  the  Senones,  absolutely  unchanged 
save  by  mere  shortening  in  men's  mouths.  Here, 
accordir^  to  the  rule  in  Northern  Gaul,  the  oldest 
name  of  the  town  itself  has  vanished ;  the  tribe  name 
only  has  lived  on ;  Agdincum  Senonum,  Civitas  Senonum, 
lived  on  as  Senones  or  Sens.  Nor  is  it  much  more  easy  to 
find  in  England  a  town  which,  like  Au^terre,  keeps,  not 
indeed  a  triW,  but  a  strictly  local  name,  contracted  and 
corrupted  as  usual,  but  never  exchanged  for  any  other. 
Old  Avieuiodurum,  in  all  its  many  spellings,  is  but  new 
Auxerre  writ  larga  In  England  the  Roman  site  often 
keeps  traces  of  its  Roman  name  ;  but  it  keeps  only  traces. 
Itca  and  Venta  survive  in  Exetet-  and  Wincheiter  ;  but 
th^  are  not  there  in  their  ownpresence,  as  Autessiodunmi 
JB  still  present  in  Auxerre.  The  added  Chester  marks  no 
slight  difference.  It  marks  that  the  modem  name  is  not 
strictly  the  abiding  name  of  the  Boman  city,  but  is  rather 
the  name  which  the  conquering  Englishmen  gave  to  the 
Boman  city,  sometimes  only  to  its  site  and  ruins. 
Avxerre  is  AiUeadodAMrv/m  itself;  Winchester  is  rather 
the  (ktster  which  had  once  been  Venta.  In  the  like 
Bort,  Iiinco^n,  in  its  unique  ending,  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  Lindum  on  the  Witham  was  a  colony  of  Rome,  no 
lees  than  the  most  abiding,  in  name  at  least,  of  all 
colonies,  the  Colony  of  Agrippina  by  the  Rhine.  But,  in 
so  proclaiming  Lindum  as  a  Roman  colony,  it  proclaims  it 
only  by  the  mouth  of  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  Lindum, 
not  by  that  of  the  representatives  of  its  own  Roman 
colonists.  In  the  case  of  Eboi-acum,  tlie  Latin 
name  itself  was  twisted  on  Teutonic  lips,— as  Jerusa- 
lem was  twisted  into  Hierosolyma  on  Greek  lips, — so 
as  to  give  it  a  seguing  English  meaning  in  the  shape 
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ot  Eojorwic  or  York,  London  does  indeed  come  as 
straight  from  Londinium  as  Auzerre  comes  from  Auteano- 
dorum ;  but  for  a  long  time  London  itself  had  to  stru^^ 
against  the  prevailing  tendency ;  it  narrowly  escaped 
surviving  as  Londonvnck  or  Londoi\boT<mgh.  It  was 
amusing  a  little  time  back  to  see  a  writer  in  an  English 
periodic,  who  evidently  meant  to 'be  smart,  spef^  of 
the  ancient  name  of  a  famous  Norman  city  as  "dog- 
Latin"  for  its  modem  name.  Such  smartness  revealed 
an  ignorance,  an  ignorance  which  might  easily  have  been 
kept  hidden,  of  the  whole-  difference  between  the  history 
of  Gaul  and  the  history  of  Britain.  The  writer  evidently 
thought  that  Lexovia  was-a  name  made  out  of  Lisieux,  as 
any  one  who  chose  might  coin  such  a  name  as  Bromi- 
cmmia  out  of  Birmi7\ghicvtn,  or  Norihamptonxa  out  of 
NorihanvpUm.  In  truth  the  doggishness  is  all  the  other 
way.  Lexovia  is  not  "  dc^-Latin  for  Lisieux  ;"  but 
Lisieux  might,  with  very  little  straining  of  language,  be 
called  "  dog-Latin  for  Lexovia."  So  Wintonia  and 
Exonia  are  dog-Latin,  though  very  old  dog- Latin,  for  the 
purer  Iiatin  Venla  and  /«ca.  In  the  like  sort,  Autessio- 
dunim  is  not  dog-Latin  for  Auzerre,  but  Auxerre  is 
dog-Latin — in  other  words  French — ^for  Autessiodurum. 
In  both  cases  the  oldest  name,  the  tribe  name  at  Sens, 
the  local  name  at  Auxerre,  still  Hves  on,  mutilated  indeed 
by  what  philolc^rs  call  phonetic  decay,  but  never  ex- 
changed for  any  other  name,  never  lengthened  by  anj 
newly  added  element.  In  Britain  the  names  would  be 
something  like  Senchester  and  Auchester;  here  they 
remain  Sens  and  Auxerre.  The  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  nomenclature  is  one  of  the  thousand 
witnesses  that,  among  the  endless  revolutions  which  have 
gradually  changed  ancient  Gaul  into  modem  France,  there 
has  been  none  so  sudden  and  overwhelming  as  Uiftt  which, 
in  a  moment,  turned  Britain  into  England.' 

Of  the  two  cities  by  the  Yonne,  Sens,  by  keeping  the 
name  of  the  tribe,  proclaims  itself  as  the  head  of  the 
Senones,  the  centre  of  their  state,  in  a  word  as  Civitaa 
Senonum.  The  name  of  Autessiodurum  has  given  rise  to 
some  ingenious  local  speculation ;    in  a  general  view-  of 

'  tit<!ii    b}-    atep,   and   b;  Tcry  bIdw      if  we  look  to  the  aonqiUBt  ol  Molipar- 
ntup*,  if  vr  louk  to  the  conqunt  of  the      ticular  apot. 
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tiiingB,  it  is  enough  that  Autricun,  Auteagio,  any  of  its 
many  forms,  are  all  something  else  and  not  Senones. 
Auxerre  was  not  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  Sens  was. 
It  would  seem  that,  even  in  modem  remembrances,  the 
claims  of  the  old  AgeliDcum,  in  their  widest  sense,  are  not 
foigotten.  The  Sens  of  our  own  day  contains  a  street  of 
Brennus :  for  the  Gauls  who  encamped  on  the  Roman  forum 
bore  the  Senouian  name ;  and,  even  if  students  of 
the  migrations  of  nations  may  be  tempted  to  think  other- 
wise, it  cannot  be  expected  that  local  patriotism  should 
look  on  the  conquerors  of  Rome  as  other  than  direct 
colonists  from  the  northern  home  of  their  race.  In 
tie  Street  of  Brennus,  within  the  walls  of  the  Civitat 
Setumum,  it  would  not  do  to  whisper  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Senones  south  of  the  Alps  mav  hare  been  as  old 
as  their  settlement  to  the  north.  The  dignity  of  the 
head  of  the  Senones  is  still  marked  in  the  eccleuastical 
position  of  the  city.  The  church  of  Sens  is  still,  as  of  old, 
a  metropolitan  church,  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
nnce.  Of  that  province  Auxerre  was  of  old  a  suffi'agan 
see ;  modem  arrangements  have  made  the  xmion  still 
closer ;  Auxerre  has  lost  its  separate  bishop  ;  its  diocese 
ia  merged  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Sens.  It  may  be  thought 
a  small  thing  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  Auxerre  ;  it 
is  perhaps  a  more  striking  thought  that,  ddwn  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  Sens  was,  in  this  same  ecclesiastical 
sense,  the  Inetropolis  of  Paris.  It  was  only  at  that  late 
date  that  the  chuirch  of  Paris  became  an  archiepiscopsJ 
see ;  till  then  her  bishop  was  simply  a  suffragan  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  Such  a  seeming  anomaly  proves 
more  in  Gaul  than  it  does  in  itny  part  of  Britain.  In 
Britain,  both  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  the  oldest  episcopacy 
was  manly  tribal  or  territorial ;  the  chair  of  the  bishop 
was  not  necessarily  fixed  in  the  greatest  town  in  his 
diocese,  nor  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  in  the  greatest 
city  of  his  province.  That  London  shoidd  be  a  suffragan 
see  of  Canterbury  was  the  natural  result  of  the  geo- 
graphical course  which  Christianity  took  in  England ;  it 
aoes  not  prove  that  Canterbury  was,  even  in  the  sixth 
centnry,  a  greater  city  than  London.  The  ecclesiastical 
suborcunation  of  Paris  to  Sens  tells  us  much  more.  The 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Gaul  so  closely  followed  the 
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Roman  civil  divisionB,  and  the  dty  was  bo  thoroughly 
the  kemel  of  both,  that  we  may  set  it  down  for  certain 
that,  when  the  diooeaes  of  Gaul  were  mapped  out  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  city  of  the  Parisii,  the  dear  Lutetia 
of  Julian,  counted  for  less  t^an  the  city  of  the  Senones. 
And  we  accordingly  find  the  Parisii,  among  other  Gaulish 
tribes,  enrolled  as  members  of  a  confederation  of  which 
the  Senones  were  the  head.  But  the  later  fetes  of  the 
city  of  the  Parisii  said  of  the  city  of  the  Senones  have 
been  widely  different.  Lutetia,  Paris,  after  having  seen 
the  headship  of  Graul  more  than  once  dangled  before  her 
eyes,rose  at  last  to  that  headship  by  becoming,  in  the  tenth 
centiuy,  the  kemel  of  a  new  power  and  a  new  people. 
In  that  character  she  outstripped  all  her  rivals,  rivals 
which,  one  by  one,  were  brought  within  the  bounds  of 
the  kiusdcnu  of  which  she  was  more  than  the  head,  of 
which  she  was  rather  the  cradle,  almost  the  parent.  But 
her  ecclesiastical  superior  could  not,  except  in  that  mere 
point  of  ecclraiastical  dignity,  be  counted  among  her  rivals. 
Sens  may  be  said  to  have  grown  physically  since  iJie  days 
when  she  was  the  head  of  the  Senones ;  for  she  has  consider- 
able suburbs  outside  her  Roman  walls.  Relatively  she  has 
gone  back.  The  size  and  population  of  Sens  are  &r  below 
uiose  of  many  French  towns  which  have  lived  on  through 
all  ages  as  local  centres  and  local  centres  only.  Sens  is 
not  even  the  head  of  a  modem  department ;  the  prefect  of 
the  Yonne  has  his  seat  at  Auxerre.  The  city,  m  short, 
would  seem  to  live  on  the  memory  of  her  old  greatness, 
Gaulish  and  ecclesiastical  Her  two  most  abidmg  monu* 
ments  are  her  metropolitan  church  and  her  mighty  Roman 
waU. 

Sens  then  was  the  ecclesiastical  head,  as  Paris  was  the 
temporal  head,  of  France  in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  of 
the  dominions  which  were  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the  French 
at  the  moment  when  they  grew  Into  kings.  But,  for  that 
very  reason,  neither  the  metropolitan  of  ^ns  nor  his  suffi^- 
gan  of  Paris  shared  in  the  highest  dignity  which  belonged  to 
subjects  or  vassals  of  the  French  Kingdom.  Among  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  six  spiritual,  six  temporal,  the  pre- 
lates of  Sens  and  Paris  were  not  numbered.  The  primate  of 
Sens  was  not,  in  the  chain  of  feudal  dignity,  the  peer  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheims,  nor  was  his  suffi*agan  of 
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Paris  the  peer  of  die  Bishop  and  Duke  of  Laon.  The 
jnelates  of  BJieims  and  Laon  were  in  theory  the  peers  of 
the  ereat  temporal  princes  of  Gaul,  of  ihe  Count  of 
f^aodeFB  and  tlie  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Like  them, 
they  held  directly  of  the  King  as  king.  But  the  Arch- 
Inshop  of  Sens  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris  held  of  the  Duke 
of  the  French,  just  as  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  ihe 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  held  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans. 
That  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  the  French 
were  the  same  person  made  do  difierence  m  this  matter. 
The  vassals  of  the  Duke  were  not  immediate  vassals  of 
tiie  King.  Rheiins  therefore  remained  the  ecclesiasticfJ 
bead  of  the  French  kingdom,  while  Lyons  remained  the 
primatial  see  of  all  the  Gauls,  both  within  the  French 
kingdom  and  beyond  its  borders.  Sens  meanwhile  was 
simply  the  metropolitan  see  of  a  province  of  which  the 
growing  capital  of  the  kingdom  remained  for  so  many 
ages  a  sufiBtigan. 

Of  the  two  aspects  of  Sens,  as  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Senones  and  as  the  see  of  a  long  line  of  arch- 
bi^ops,  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  is  doubtless  the  most 
pmiminent  in  the  general  look  of  the  city,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  most  striking  when  we  come  to  a  more  minute  exam- 
ination. One  might  almost  wish  that  the  Roman  wall  of 
Sens  stood  out,  like  the  Roman  theatre  of  Orange,  as  the 
chief  object  in  the  view,  rather  than  the  towers  of  the  metro- 
politan church.  Of  the  two  cities  by  the  Yonne,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  city  of  secondary  rank,  the  Gaulish 
oppiditm,  the  suSragun  oisbopric,  is  incomparably  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  head  of  the  tribe  and  the 
province.  At  each  point,  by  the  site  of  Sens  and  by  the 
dte  of  Auxerre,  the  broad  river  flows  between  ranges  of 
hills  of  no  great  height.  On  its  way  to  join  its  chief  the 
Sdue,  the  Yonne  Ettingly  shares  the  tendency  of  its 
chief  to  widen  and  divide  its  strejon  and  to  embrace 
islands  within  its  course.  But  at  Auxerre  the  high  ground 
on  the  left  bank,  the  western  bank,  comes  down  almost  close 
upon  the  stream,  while  at  Sens  the  hills  keep  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  choice  of  the  site  of  Sens  was  clearly  determined 
by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  island,  a  position  impor- 
tant for  military  purposes,  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
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blocking  the  stream  against  any  enemy.  The  island  vas 
not  indeed,  as  at  Paris,  itself  the  city  ;  but  it  Kive  the 
city  ita  character.  It  rather  reminds  one  of  Meulan, 
where  the  Seine  was  bridged  by  a  series  of  island  fordfi- 
oations  yet  more  thoroughly  than  the  Yonne  was  at  Sena 
Sens  therefore  is  essentially  a  river  city,  not  a  hill  city. 
There  is  of  course  some  slope  from  the  river's  bank,  but 
Sens  does  not  occupy  a  height ;  there  is  no  akropolis  ;  the 
city,  planted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  looks  up  to  lar 
higher  ground  on  the  left  bank.  In  the  general  view  of 
the  city  itself  the  two  unequal  towers  of  the  metropolitan 
church  form  the  main  feature.  A  churoh  on  the  distant 
hill  side,  another  near  the  river  outside  the  city,  one  or 
two  other  towers  within  the  city  itself,  come  into  the 
general  landscape ;  but  it  is  the  towers  of  Saint  Stephen's 
which  give  the  city  its  character  at  the  first  glance.  The 
mighty  remnant  of  earlier  times  which  lives  to  proclaim 
the  other  side  of  the  history  of  Sens  has  to  be  looked  for; 
it  does  not  force  itself  on  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he 
first  draws  near. 

At  Auxerre,  on  the  other  hand,  though  there  are  one 
or  two  islands  not  far  off,  there  was  none  that  was  large 
enough  to  enter  into  any  great  scheme  of  military  defence. 
The  western  hdls  moreover  came  close  to  the  stream. 
They  therefore  became  the  site  of  the  Gaulish  stronghold 
which  grew  into  Autessiodurum.  But  the  heights  imme- 
diately above  the  river  are  not  very  lofty  ;  they  are  an 
advanced  range  divided  by  a  slight  valley  from  higher  hills 
behind  them  ;  they  do  not  form  any  distinct  peaks  or  broad 
table  land  ;  the  whole  city  slopes  down  to  the  river,  and 
the  highest  points  of  the  hdl  do  not  come  within  the 
earliest  enclosure.  Few  cities  have  a  more  striking  general 
effect  than  Auxerre  as  seen  at  some  Uttle  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  As  seen  in  the  very  near  view, 
from  the  bridges  or  from  the  other  bank,  the  appear- 
ance is  perhaps  too  much  that  of  three  great  ecclesiastical 
buildings  set  in  a  row.  But  the  majestic  outline  of 
two  of  them,  their  wonderful  shiftlngs  in  the  difierent 
points  of  view  taken  in  the  course  of  a  walk  on  the  other 
fflde,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  centre  and  highest  of 
the  three  is  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Stephen  ;  the 
protomartyr  holds  the  first  place  at  Auxerre  as  well  as  at 
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Sens.  It  is  a  mie^ty  mass  indeed,  rising  proudly  over 
its  subordinate  buildings,  a  church  of  an  outline 
thoroughly  French,  short  and  lofty,  with  the  crossing  of 
its  four  limbs  unmadEed  by  the  smallest  spire  or  bell- 
gable  ;  a  single  tower,  one  of  an  unfinished  pair,  rises  at 
the  west  ei^  It  is  an  outline  strange  to  the  English, 
and  even  to  the  Norman,  eye,  but  it  is  an  outline  which 
grows  upon  iii»  beholder.  Our  first  feeling  perhaps  is  that 
it  looks  like  only  half  a  chiu'ch  ;  but  we  gmdually  feel  that 
it  makes  a  compact  and  well  proportioned  whole  after  its 
own  ideal  To  the  right,  outside  the  original  city,  once 
forming  a  separate  fortress  on  its  own  spur  of  the  hill, 
stands  the  famous  abbey  of  Saint  German,  the  renowned 
bishop  of  the  fifth  century  to  whom  a  large  part  of  the 
&me  of  Auxerre  is  owing.  The  western  part  of  the  nave 
has  perished ;  the  single  remaining  tower  with  its  spire 
therefore  stands  detached,  and  the  general  proportion  of 
the  building  is  of  course  a  good  deal  spoiled.  But  this 
loss  is  hamly  felt  from  those  points  of  view  whei'e  the 
east  end  is  seen  rising  immediately  over  the  river.  This 
east  end  is  one  of  the  very  best  French  type ;  the  outline  of 
the  double  apse  stands  clear,  and  is  not  confused,  as  are 
some  French  east  ends,  by  a  forest  of  flying  buttresses 
almost  hiding  the  building  itself  Lastly,  to  the  left  of 
the  cathedral,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  standing  on  the 
lowest  ground  of  the  three,  and  as  a  building  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  to  either  of  the  others,  is  forced  as 
it  were  into  equal  terms  with  them  by  the  great  height  and 
stateliuees  of  its  single  side  tower.  All  three  rise  with 
their  east  ends  straight  above  the  river,  a  noble  and 
wooderfiil  group,  but  still  a  group  which,  in  the  near  view, 
Bu^ests  the  idea  of  a  row  of  great  churches  rather  than 
of  a  city.  This  feeling  is  taken  away  in  the  somewhat 
more  distant  view,  say  fi*om  the  railway  station.  We 
still  lack  some  counterbalancing  object  like  the  castle  at 
Durham ;  but  now  we  see  the  whole  lie  of  the  city ; 
smaller  and  more  distant  objects  come  in,  and  we  see  how 
low  the  three  great  churches  really  stand,  how  far  they 
are  from  covering  the  highest  points  of  the  hill  of  Auxerre. 
The  highest  ground  we  now  see  to  be  covered  by  the 
chiircli  of  Saint  Eusebius  with  its  spire  ;  other  towers, 
ciric  and  military,  come  into  sight ;  unluckily  a  rather 
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grot€aque  effect  is  given  to  ihe  great  civic  tower,  the 
strange  covering  which  has  supplanted  ita  anient  Bpire. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  too  of  this  tower, 
unpictureeque  civic  buildingB  have  in  later  times  sup- 
planted the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Auxerre,  a 
building  whose  presence  is  thoroughly  needed  both  for 
the  general  variety  of  the  landscape,  and  in  order  to 
bring  out  one  leading  element  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Still  from  this  more  distant  point  we  see  Auxerre  itsdf 
as  a  city,  and  not  merely  its  three  great  churches.  These 
last  BtiU  stand  as  a  noole  front  to  the  picture,  none  the 
worse  because  the  picture  itself  is  filled  up  with  a  back- 
ground not  wholly  unworthy  of  them. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  one  would  think,  that  the  general 
aspect  of  Auxerre  should  fail  to  satisfy  the  higheet  ex- 
pectations which  can  have  been  formed  of  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly otherwise  with  the  first  glance  of  Sena  The  one 
leading  object  is  the  metropolitan  church,  and  the  metro- 
politan church  is  certainly  disappointing.  If  we  lighted 
on  it  as  the  church  of  some  monastery  of  which  we  had 
never  heard  or  of  some  obscure  bishopric  of  which  we 
knew  the  name  and  no  more,  we  should  be  delighted  with 
such  a  find.  But  one  expects  more  from  a  church  of 
primatial  rank,  and  one  which  has  so  long  a  history  as  the 
church  of  Sens.  The  whole  scale  and  air  of  the  building 
seems  small  and  weak  for  a  compeer  of  Canterbiuy  and 
York,  of  Rheims  and  Rouen  and  Bourges.  Its  ground- 
plan  would  rank  in  England  only  with  that  of  our 
smallest  cathedral  churches,  nor  has  it  the  soaring  height 
of  AuseiTe  to  bring  in  the  characteristic  feature  and 
characteristic  merit  of  the  great  French  buildings.  The 
most  striking  parts  outaide  are  the  great  rose  windows  of 
the  transepts,  and  the  two  western  towers.  Of  these, 
the  southern  is  finished  in  a  rich  and  late  style  running 
off  into  Renaissance ;  the  northern,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
not  finished  at  all,  having  altogether  lost  the  roof  which 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  tower  of  lead,  as  distinguished 
from  its  fellow,  the  tower  of  stone.  We  go  in,  remember- 
ing the  near  connexion  between  Sens  and  Canterbury, 
how,  in  the  rebuilding  of  Canterbury  choir  after  the 
great  fire  in  1174,  the  fire  and  the  rebuilding  which 
Gervase  and    Willis  have   made  memorable,   the   work 
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was  began  by  William  of  Sens  and  carried  on  by 
William  the  Englishman,  We  have  heard,  and  heard 
with  perfect  truth,  of  the  influence  which  Senonese 
models  had  on  the  works  of  the  Senonese  architect 
in  another  land.  But,  if  we  go  to  Sens  with  Canter- 
bury in  our  heads,  we  are  unconsciously  led  to  look  for 
something  at  Sens  which  we  can  measure  with  Canter- 
bury. And  that  we  shall  not  find.  We  shall  find 
columns  and  capitals  of  that  peculiar  type  of  the  tatter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  which  came  nearer  to  the  old 
Corinthian  models  than  anything  that  was  seen  for  some 
ages  before  or  for  some  ages  aiter.  We  are  tempted  to 
see  in  them  the  works  of  the  Senonese  William,  before 
bis  skill  reached  its  full  height  at  Canterbury.  But  the 
church,  as  a  whole,  is  a  good,  rather  plain,  minster  of  the 
second  or  third  scale,  a  characteristic  specimen  of  its  age. 
Its  adjunct,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Synodal  Hall, 
is  in  its  own  way  more  striking  than  the  church  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  many  minsters  surpassing  the 
minfiter  of  Sens;  we  have  few  or  no  vaulted  halls  of 
the  thirteenth  centuij  to  rival  the  hall  of  Sens. 

From  the  metropolitan  church  we  turn  to  its  suffragan. 
But  it  sounds  almost  like  mockery  to  compare  the  churches 
of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  That  of  Auxerre  doubtless  owes 
part  of  its  grandeur  irom  without  to  its  imposing 
mte ;  but  it  would  be  a  glorious  pile,  if  it  stood  anywhere. 
From  some  points  of  view,  even  the  lack  of  its  aoutliern 
tower  is  not  felt ;  the  northern  one  almost  puts  on  the 
character  of  a  single  western  tower.  It  may  be  that,  from 
every  point  but  the  west,  one  western  tower  Uke  that  of 
Alby  would  really  have  been  the  best  finish.  But  the 
single  tower  of  Auxerre  is  essentially  one  of  a  pair  ;  it  has 
no  claim  to  compare  with  Alby  or  with  any  of  the  great 
angle  towers ;  it  hardly  equals  its  neighbour  at  Saint 
Peter's.  The  general  aspect  of  Auxerre  cathedral  is 
distinctly  one  which  grows  upon  the  beholder ;  the  mass 
hangs  well  together,  and  in  the  French  ideal  of  a  church, 
the  parts  have  not  the  same  independence  wliich  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  Englisn  minsters.  One  who 
is  used  to  the  central  towers  of  England  and  Normandy, 
to  the  lantern,  massive  or  soarmg,  for  which  the 
four    arms     seem    to    cry   us    their     natural    crown     ip 
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sometimes  tempted  to  say  that,  if  the  mid-tower  is  gone, 
the  transepts  had  better  follow  it,  as  at  AlW  and 
Boui^es.  But  one  gradually  gets  used  to  the  French 
grouping,  and,  without  the  ti-ansepts,  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  northern  and  southern  portals  of 
Auxerre.  The  transepts  suggest  a  fair  oomparison  with 
Sens.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  the  great  round  windows 
at  Sens,  round  windows  and  nothing  else,  or  the  pointed 
windows  at  Auxerre,  with  a  dominant  circle  in  the 
head  ?  Perhaps,  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  prize  to 
whatever  best  works  out  its  own  idea,  we  may  here  give 
Sens  the  first  place.  But,  on  the  whole,  if  there  be  any 
real  fault  in  the  general  outline  of  Auxerre,  it  is  the  odd 
fancy  which  has  given  the  Lady  Chapel  a  square  end 
instead  of  an  apse.  Here  Saint  Stephen  is  undoubtedly 
surpassed  by  his  neighbour  Saint  German. 

We  enter,  perhaps  by  one  of  the  western  doorvrays, 
rich  with  their  elaborate  sculpture,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  church  which  has  a  distinct  form  of  beauty  of  its  own. 
Its  proportions  are  altogether  un-English,  but  it  has  not 
the  almost  overwhelming  height  of  Amiens  and  some 
other  of  the  greater  French  churches.  But  its  relative 
height  is  veiy  great ;  a  church  which,  in  the  ground- 
plan  is  shorter  than  Wells,  is  fully  as  lofty  as  West- 
minster. Mr.  Petit  remarked  long  ago  that  Auxerre 
cathedral  would  be  better  for  a  few  more  bays  added  to 
its  length.  In  the  direct  western  view  we  certainly  feel 
this,  hardly  perhaps  from  any  other  point.  At  a  first  glance 
it  strikes  the  eye  that  the  choir  has  a  depressed  look, 
owing  to  the  arch  which  is  used  in  the  vaulting  being  mudi 
less  sharply  pointed  than  that  which  is  used  in  the  nav& 
But  this  feeling  soon  goes  off,  and  we  come  to  take  in  iHis 
sterling  merits  of  the  building.  The  whole  hangs  together; 
yet  the  details  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  choir  and 
those  of  the  fourteenth  in  the  nave  are  well  coupled  and 
contrasted.  Each  time  the  church  is  entered,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  beholder  grows.  We  feel  more  at  home  at 
Auxerre,  better  able  to  take  in  the  special  beauties  of  the 
several  parts,  than  we  feel  in  minsters  of  the  very  first 
rank  in  point  of  scale. 

I  remember  standing  at  the  crossing  of  the  cathedral 
of  Le  Mans — looking  one  way  to  the  unsurpassed  majesty 
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and  beauty  of  the  choir  built  after  Maine  had  loet  its 
separate  being — looking  the  other  way  to  that  wonderful 
Dave,  built,  rebuilt,  overlaid,  in  the  best  forms  of  earlier 
days,  by  bishope  and  princes  whose  deeds  have  formed  no 
aniall  part  of  my  own  studies — and  feeling  how  deep,  aud 
yet  how  different,  was  the  interest  of  the  two  parte  of 
that  noble  and  historic  church.  On  the  one  side  was 
mmple  artistic  beauty,  beauty  which  in  its  own  way  could 
hardly  be  outdoDe,  but  beauty  which  suggested  hardly 
any  Uiought  but  that  of  pure  artistic  admiration.  On  the 
auiffc  side,  the  main  interest  lay  largely  in  the  strictly 
historical  view  of  art,  and,  to  me  at  l«»st,  yet  more  in 
the  memories  which  It  called  up  of  the  stirring  annals  of 
Uie  Cenomanian  city  and  county.  Here  at  Auzerre  the 
feeling  is  different.  It  is  hard,  for  an  Engli^iman  at 
least,  to  clothe  the  history  of  ttie  county  of  Auxerre  with 
the  same  attraction  as  the  history  of  the  county  of  Maine ; 
and  at  Auxerre  the  charm  of  all  that  stands  above  ground 
is  artistic  rather  than  historical.  For  anything  which 
brings  the  cathedral  church  of  Auxerre  within  the  range 
of  even  Noitnan  interests  we  have  to  go  underground. 
The  crypt  under  the  choir  is  the  vestige  of  a  far  earlier 
church,  whose  buUding  attributed  to  a  somewhat  strange 
character  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  Hugh, 
BSshop  of  Auxerre  and  Ckiunt  of  Challon.  The  Norman 
cJmmiclers  delight  to  tell  how,  when  the  Count-Bishop 
drew  on  himself  tlie  wrath  of  Duke  Kichard  the  Good,  he 
was  brought  so  low  that  he  was  glad  to  make  the  most 
^ect  form  of  submission.  He  came  to  meet  the  Duke,  so 
Wace  tells  in  his  French  rime,  as  William  of  Jumi^es 
had  before  told  in  his  Latin  prose,  with  a  saddle  on  his 
back,  that  the  conquering  Norman  might,  if  he  would, 
nde  on  his  lowly  servant  of  Auxerre  and  Challon. 
Hugh's  work  above  ground  has  utterly  perished,  but  his 
cmtt  abides.  It  is  sudi  as  we  might  look  for  in  a  work 
whidi  is  assigned  to  the  year  1024.  Some  ancient 
columns  are  used  up  again,  but  the  most  part  have 
cwitals  of  those  nondescript  forms,  neither  classiccd  nor 
Kormant  which  aie  characteristic  of  the  time.  They  are 
tlte  exact  fellows  of  those  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral 
diurch  of  Nevers,  to  which  nearly  the  same  date  is 
MBigned.  ,.         , 
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The  church  of  Sens  then  can  hardly  venture  to  enter 
into  any  comparison  with  the  church  of  Auxerre :  but  the 
metropolis  hEis  Bome  associations  and  relics  in  which  the 
daughter  has  only  a  lesser  share.  Auxerre  indeed,  then 
a  renowned  seat  of  learning,  was,  naturally  enough,  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  early  studies  of  Thomas  of  London  at  a 
time  when  modem  romance  has  daringly  sent  him  to  as 
yet  unlearned  Oxford.  But  Sena,  one  of  his  shelters  in 
exUe,  the  place  where  Thomas,  no  longer  of  London  but 
of  Canterbury,  met  the  Pope  for  whom  he  endured  so 
much  and  who  did  so  little  for  him,  claims  a  greater  share 
in  him  than  Auxerre,  She  proudly  proclaims  ner  right  by 
displaying,  as  one  of  the  choicest  relics  of  her  treasury, 
the  vestments  in  which  he  is  believed  to  have  said  mass 
at  her  altars.  One  choice  object  in  the  same  treasury  is 
an  exquisite  piece  of  Byzantine  ivory  work  representing 
the  history  of  Joseph  and  David,  wifli  Greek  legends  so 
faint  that,  as  the  relic  now  stands,  they  have  mainly  to 
be  taken  on  feith.  Auxerre  too  has  its  ancient  and  grace- 
ful treasures,  but  hardly  any  that  can  be  set  against  iMs. 
Yet  it  has  one  object  which  suggests  thoughts  of  quite 
other  kinds,  but  which  comes  from  the  same  rade  of 
Christendom  as  the  Byzantine  ivory.  This  is  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  •  in  the  old  Slavonic  character.  What 
brought  it  to  Auxerre  ?  There  was  said  to  be  somewhere 
in  France — hardly  at  Auxerre— a  Slavonic  service-book 
brought  in  the  Seventh  century  by  Anne  the  Russian 
wife  of  the  first  King  Henry.  After  her  death  it  was 
kept  as  a  relic ;  but  it  never  found  another  reader  till, 
six  centuries  and  a  half  later,  it  was  shown  to  Peter  the 
Great.  I  know  not  whether  any  such  curious  story 
attaches  to  the  Slavonic  book  at  Auxerre.  No  one  thak 
I  saw  could  tell  me  anything  about  it,  beyond  the 
suggestion  that,  in  the  days  when  Auxerre  drew  students 
from  England,  it  may  have  drawn  them  from  the  Slavonic 
lands  also. 

Against  the  synodal  hall  of  Sens  Auxerre  might 
perhaps  strive  to  set  the  buildings  to  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral,  once  the  bishop's  palace,  now  the  prefecture. 
But  as  they  now  stand,  the  comparison  is  an  un&ir  one. 
The  hall  of  Sens  may  be  seen  inside ;  the  palace  at 
Auxerre  has  now  nothing  to  show  within.     Qutside,  to 
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the  east,  there  is  a  lovely  gaUeij  of  rich  and  late 
Bomaneeque  work,  work  almost  Italian  in  its  i^racse- 
fiJneBB,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bishop's  WcUk. 
To  compare  sm^dl  things  with  great,  this  charming  arcade 
looks  down  upon  the  Yonne  almost  as  the  sterner  cryplo- 
porticus  of  Diocletian  looks  down  upon  the  haven  of  Spalato. 
But  it  is  in  the  subordinate  churches,  even  more  than  in 
the  cathedral,  that  the  great  strength  of  Auxerre  lies. 
Not  a  few  have  been  swept  away ;  but  the  abiding  remnant 
is  precious.  Sens  too  has  her  churches  beyond  her 
waDs.  There  is  in  the  island  of  the  Yonne  a  very  pretty 
litde  church  of  much  the  same  date  as  the  cathem^I ;  and 
the  abbey  beyond  the  waUs  is  found  outside  Sens  as  well 
as  outside  most  other  cities.  But  it  has  to  be  looked  for. 
It  is  not  set  down  tn  Joanne's  very  useful  guide-book, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  might  not  have  heard  of  its 
being,  had  I  not  had,  shortly  before  I  went  to  Sens, 
{onad  it  needful  to  turn  to  the  chronicle  of  Sanctus 
Petrus  Vivus — Saint-Pierre-le-mf- — otherwise  the  chronicle 
of  Clarius.  The  chronicler  describes  with  great  delight 
how,  in  one  of  the  councils  of  the  reign  of  Phuip 
the  First,  his  own  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  set  in  all 
things  on  a  level  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
himself.  Saint  Peter  Vivus — one  hardly  ventures  to 
translate — had  therefore  to  be  found,  and  found  he  was, 
after  a  rather  long  walk  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  city. 
The  church  is  sii^ularly  small  for  its  purpose,  but  it  is  of 
extraordinaiy  arcmtectural  interest.  It  is  a  Romanesque 
building  with  a  central  tower,  showing  a  nearer  approach 
than  is  usual  in  these  parts  to  that  cha^teristic  feature  of 
the  early  Romanesque,  the  mid-wall  shafts  of  Professor 
Willis'  nomenclature.  The  small  columns  dividing  the 
windows,  set  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  are  found  in 
countless  churches  of  Germany,  Italy  and  England — above 
all  m  Lindeaey,  Aquitaine,  and  the  royal  Burgundy  ;  in 
Normandy  and  France  they  are  rare.  Here,  if  not  the 
thing  itself,  yet  something  unusually  like  it,  is  found  in  this 
niasaive  tower,  central,  though  without  transepts  strictly 
BO  called.  Small  and  plain  as  it  is,  this  church  is  no  mean 
specimen  of  a  rather  early  Romanesque  ;  but,  small  and 
plain,  hidden  in  a  paltry  nuburb,  it  is,  in  its  general  effect, 
a  poor  competitor  for  the  magni&cent  Saint  Grerman  at 
Amerre,  rismg  over  the  river  only  less  proudly  than  its 
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episcopal  neighbour.  Here  s  most  gracefiil,  but  not  very 
elaborate,  church  of  the  earlier  French  Gothic  has  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  the  western  part  of  its  nave.  Thus, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  tiie  one  remaining  western 
tower,  Romanesque  of  the  twelfth  centuir  and  crowned 
with  a  spire,  stands  apart  like  a  detached  canpanile. 
It  was  meant,  it  would  seem,  neither  to  stand  apjul;,  nor 
to  be  ^together  part  of  the  church,  but  to  form  one 
tower  of  a  kind  of  nartkex  or  great  western  porch,  like 
that  of  the  cathedral  at  Autun.  Saint  German  too  has 
his  undei^round  wonders,  in  a  ciypt  yet  earlier  and 
more  striking  than  that  of  Saint  Stephen.  This  crypt 
shelters  a  store  of  columns  and  capitals,  amoi^  them  one 
pair  especially  for  which  alone  the  zealous  student  of  the 
strange  forms  supplied  by  the  darker  days  of  art  might 
think  a  joum^  to  Auxerre  no  unprofitable  task. 

But  Saint  German  of  Auxerre  has,  for  the  visitor  &om 
Britain  of  either  race,  associations  wholly  distinct  from 
its  purely  architectural  features.  It  be^  the  name — 
indirectly  it  might  be  called  the  work — of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  of  the  ■  fifth  century,  who,  like 
Ambrose,  forsook  temporal  for  spiritual  rule,  and  the 
sphere  of  whose  spiritual  labours  reached  to  the  island 
which  was  presently  to  become  oura.  Six  hundred  years 
later.  Saint  German  of  Auxerre  becomes  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  It  was  a  monk  of 
his  house  who  went  forth,  moved  by  a  vision,  to  found 
the  house  of  Saint  German  by  the  Ouse,  that  great 
minster  of  Selby,  no  less  splendid  in  its  own  way  than  its 
parent,  though  so  utterly  unlike  the  mother  church 
m  every  feature.  Nowhere  can  there  be  a  stronger 
contrast  than  there  is  between  the  apsesof  Saint  German  at 
.\uxerre  and  that  one  great  east  window,  noblest  save  one 
in  England,  which  ends  the  choir  of  Saint  German  at 
Selby.  And  besides  Saint  Geiman's,  there  still  rem^ 
two  other  notable  churches  at  Auxerre.  There  is  Siunt 
Eusebius,  the  church  that  crowns  the  whole  city,  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Transitional  style,  with  a  side  tower  of 
graceful  Romanesque,  crowned  by  an  octagon  with  a  spire. 
This  is  one  of  those  churches  in  which  the  architects  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  even  seventeenth,  century 
began  to  rebuild,  but  commonly — we  may  say  happily — 
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never  fintfihed  their  work.  There  are  a  crowd  of  churches 
in  France  where  a  lofty  choir  of  late  date,  sometimes  in 
pure,  though  late  Gothic,  sometimes  more  or  less  mingled 
with  Renatssance  details,  soars  above  an  earlier  nave  whose 
rebuilding  after  the  same  pattern  has  besn  designed  but 
never  carried  out.  So  it  is  at  Saint  Eusebius  at  Auxerre ; 
the  new  choir  of  the  sixteenth  century  altogether  dwarfs 
the  tower  of  the  twelfth.  These  late  Duildinjjs,  in  which, 
for  t^e  most  part,  general  medieeval  ideas  and  general 
mediieval  proportions  are  combined  with  every  kind  of 
mixture  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  detail,  form  a  very 
curious  study.  In  England  we  are  used  to  this  style  in 
houses ;  we  seldom  see  it  in  churches,  never  in  churches 
on  any  great  scale.  But  in  France,  where  the  break 
between  past  and  present  happened  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  church- 
building  went  on  much  later  than  in  England,  and  this 
curious  class  of  churches  is  the  result.  Many  of  them 
are  really  very  fine  buildings  ;  the  style  perhaps  reaches 
its  highest  point  in  the  great  Saint  Eustace  at  Paris, 
where  all  ute  feeling  of  a  Gothic  minster  is  kept 
without  a  single  good  Gothic  detail.  Here  at  Saint 
Eusebius  the  mixture  takes  a  singular  shape.  The  arcades 
and  clerestory  mean  to  be  Gothic  ;  the  tnforium  between 
them,  a  by  no  means  inelegant  piece  of  work  but  quite 
incongruous  with  the  stages  above  and  below,  belongs  to 
that  kind  of  Renaissance  which  is  in  fact  a  billing  hack 
on  the  more  classical  types  of  Romanesque.  It  would 
hardly  be  out  of  place  at  Pisa  or  at  Ragusa. 

Saint  Peter's  church  at  Auxerre,  all  but  the  lofty 
tower,  is  throughout  another  example  of  this  mixed  style 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  stately  in  its  general  efiect, 
but  far  less  interesting  than  this  small  piece  at  Saint 
Eusebius.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  at  this  late  date  the 
Corinthian  capitals,  some  fully  finished,  some  half  cut  out, 
some  left  wholly  in  the  block,  just  as  we  might  have  seen 
them  a  thousand  years  or  more  earlier.  And  in  front  of 
the  church  is  a  Renaissance  gateway,  which  I  must 
confess  cost  me  a  second  glance  before  I  felt  quite  certain 
that  I  was  not  looking  on  an  unusually  well  preserved 
fragment  of  old  Autessiodurum. 
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And  now  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  been  making  a 
comparison  between  the  churchee  of  Sena  and  Auxerre 
in  which  the  auffiittgan  see  is  made  undutifully  to  lift 
itself  up  above  its  metropolis.  But  let  us  leave  the  eccle- 
siastical side  of  the  two  cities ;  let  us  go  back  to  days  when, 
when  there  were  bishops  either  at  Sens  or  at  Auxerre, 
those  bishops  ran  a  daily  chance  of  becoming  martyrs. 
Here  Sena  has  her  revenge.  We  may  put  the  difference 
epigrammatically ;  Sens  still  remains  Civitas  Senonum ; 
Auxerre  has  long  ceased  to  be  Autessiodunim.  I  mean 
that  &om  Auxerre,  as  far  as  the  general  look  of  the  city  is 
concerned,  all  traces  of  the  Roman  enclosure  have  pa^ed 
away.  Its  extent  is  known ;  when  the  lines  have  been 
once  pointed  out  on  a  plan,  it  is  not  hard  to  follow  them, 
on  two  sides  at  least,  in  the  present  streeta.  The  place 
of  the  western  gate  is  marked  by  the  medifflva!  clock-tower 
of  the  city,  whose  look,  now  that  it  is  so  cruelly  shorn  of  the 
mire  which  once  crowned  it,  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
This  Boman  enclosure  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  by 
no  means  reached  its  top.  It  took  in  the  cathedral 
church  with  its  surroundings,  and  the  castle  of  the  counts 
of  Auxerre,  now  represented,  in  its  site  though  in  no 
other  way,  by  the  modern  Hdtel  de  Ville.  It  took  in 
also  several  smaller  churches  clustering  round  the  great 
one,  two  of  which  bore  the  speaking  names  of  Saint 
Peter  in  the  Castle  and  Our  Lady  of  the  City.  At 
Auxeire,  as  elsewhere,  from  Athens  onwards,  the  name 
City  specially  clave  to  the  oldest  enclosure.  That 
enclosure  left  out  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germau,  and  the  other 
churches  of  Saint  Eusebins  and  the  greater  Saint  Peter. 
The  modern  boulevards  mark  the  site  of  a  fer  later  wall, 
which  takes  in  all  these  churches,  and  of  which  large 

Eortions,  including  several  towers,  remain.  But  the  old 
n^  of  Autessiodurum  do  not  show  themselves  above 
ground.  Tliey  must  be  traced  in  vaults  and  cellars 
under  the  houses.  Many  fragments  of  the  old  city  have 
at  different  times  been  brought  to  light,  and  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  museum.  Above  all,  there  is  one  noble 
capital  of  the  type  in  which  the  artists  ventured  to 
forsake  conventional  restrictions,  and  to  bring  in  living 
forms,  animal,  human,  and  divine.  Its  fellows  may  be 
seen  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabularium  on  the  Capitol  and  in 
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the  bathfi  of  Antoninus.      Its  r^uote  descendants  may 
bo  seen  at  Lucca,  Nevers,  and  Wetzlar. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  that  the  old  Autessio- 
dunim  was  but  a  small  city,  and  that  mediseval  Auxerre 
greatly  outstripped  its  bounds.  But  the  Roman  walls  of 
Civitas  Senonum  took  up,  as  became  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
a  &r  greater  space,  and  with  that  space  the  city  proper 
has  been  content  to  this  day.  The  modern  boulevards 
follow  the  line  of  the  Roman  walls ;  beyond  them  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  suburb,  but  nothing  but  suburb.  And 
ou  one  side,  the  southern  side,  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  wall  form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  living  bits 
of  history  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  come  across 
in  the  shape  of  brick  and  stone.  As  we  walk  down  from 
the  south-eastern  comer,  the  sight  grows  upon  us ;  we 
feel  more  and  more  at  every  step  that  we  are  compassing 
one  of  the  great  seats  of  Gaulish  and  Roman  power.  We 
tirst  mark  here  and  there  a  few  mighty  stones  ;  graduaUj, 
as  we  go  on,  we  take  in  their  full  force  and  meaning. 
Here  is  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  of  the  noblest  Roman 
masonry,  which  has  clearly  been  patched  up  in  some 
later  repair  in  the  style  of  Roman  work  more  usual 
in  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  ranges  of  small  square 
stones  banded  together  with  layers  of  brick.  The 
great  stones  are  no  mere  foundation  for  the  less  massive 
superstrucfcure.  They  rise  irregularly  to  different 
heights,  and  they  have  everywhere  been  made  good  in 
the  other  style.  It  is  plain  that  a  wall  of  the  grandest 
type  that  the  masons  of  the  elder  Empire  could  put 
tagether  has  been  broken  down,  and  repaired  in  that 
later  Roman  style  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  hut 
which  is  never  found  in  Rome  itself.  To  overthrow  such 
a  wall  must  have  been  at  least  as  hard  a  task  as  to  build 
it ;  but  the  task  has  plainly  been  gone  through.  It  is 
clear  that  the  wall  of  massive  stones  needed  to  be  made 
good,  and  it  was  made  good  in  what,  when  we  see  the  two 
aide  by  side,  we  cannot  help  calling  an  inferior  manner. 
When  was  the  work  done?  The  iuvasions  and  tumults 
and  civil  wars  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  allow 
plenty  of  opportunities  both  for  destruction  and  for 
rebuilding.  Jublains  remains  as  an  example  of  a  Roman 
town  forsaken  in  the  third  century  and  never  rebuilt. 
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Sens  seems  to  ^ve  us  an  example  of  a  town  which 
underwent  some  fearful  blow,  but  a  blow  from  which  it 
recovered.  The  men  of  Sens  again  built  up  their  waste 
places  while  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  still  lasted.  The 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  work  is  most 
striking.  The  contrast  between  the  Titanic  grandeur  of 
the  older  masonty  and  the  later  repair  that  stands  against 
it,  makes  us  grasp  more  fully  the  truth  that  such 
Roman  work  as  we  have  in  Britain  mostly  belongs  to  the 
later  days  of  Roman  occupation. 

Whether  the  wall  of  Sens  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
monument  of  greater  interest  than  the  metropolitan 
church  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  which  monument  is  the  more  striking  and 
unique.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  I  was  certainly 
disappointed  in  the  cathedral ;  I  was  assuredly  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  wall.  Sens,  we  might  say,  still  remains 
a  Roman  city  sheltering  mediaeval  and  modem  work 
within  it.  Auxerre  is  a  mediaeval  city  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  interest.  But  its  connexion  with  earUer  days 
is  matter  of  faith  and  of  inference.  That  Auxerre  was  a 
Roman  city  we  know ;  if  we  did  not  know  it,  we 
couid  safely  infer  the  fact  from  the  general  history  of 
Gaul.  But  it  does  not  bear  upon  it  the  same  Uvely 
impress  of  the  presence  of  the  universal  conqueror  which 
Sens  bears.  At  Auxerre  we  see  a  city  of  noble  churches, 
associated  with  great  names,  in  ecclesiastical  history.  At 
Sens  we  see  the  tale  told  by  the  Augustan  historians,  by 
Ammianus  and  the  Panegyrists,  graven,  as  long  as  man's 
works  can  hope  to  last,  on  the  stones  and  bncks  which 
are  still  alive  to  tell  it. 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Bt  BUNKELL  lewis,  X.A.,  F.3.A 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  before  an  educated  audience 
reasons  for  calling  attention  to  a  place  which  stands  alone 
amidst  the  great  cities  of  Europe — unique  equally  in  its 
history  and  in  its  present  appearauce.  At  first  sight  we 
are  entertained  bj  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  prospect, 
where  the  eye  wanders  with  delight  over  the  waters  now 
expanding  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  now  contracting  into 
the  Channel  of  the  Bosporus ;  or  follows  with  no  less 
delight  the  rid^s  of  hills  and  mountains  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  the  Bithynian  Oiympus.  But  on  closer  inspec- 
tion the  moonmenta  of  former  ages  reveal  themselves — 
Greek  Churches  converted  into  mosques,  pre-eminent  as 
specimens  of  Byzantine  art ;  the  ancient  walls  of  Stam- 
boul  with  their  numerous  towers  and  inscriptions  ;  and  in 
obscure  comers  many  a  trace  of  occupation  by  Venetians, 
Genoese,'  and  strangers  from  the  distant  north.' 

I.  The  walls  of  Constantinople  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  their  kind  in  the 
whole  world.  This  statement  will  appear  to  some 
elaborated,  but  arguments  in  support  of  it  can  easily  be 

'  Tbs  uitiqturiui  traveller  wilt  be  thM  aubject  see  m;  paper  on  the  Anti- 
fraatly^  aided  io  reoavcbea  of  this  kind,      q^uitiee  at  Seandiiuivia,  sectioD  ii,  Byzui- 


u  he  ii  tble  to  secure  the  (wdetouix  of  tue  influence,  "  ArchEcolra[ical  journal," 

Mr.  Oeoige  Sklirakia,  whom  I  engaged  ee  voL  xixt,  p.  261,  noteS.  Tie teelimon7 of 

*  dngonua  on  the  reconuneudiition  of  CodinuBBhova  that  lomeat  leaetoftheae 

tlw  Rm.  Canon  Curtis,  minister  of  the  eoldiera     were    English,   IMnrxftriCtiin 

Englilh  Memorial  Church  at  Constuiti-  Bifr/yii'i    "ori    H)r   wirfit*    nil   atrvi 

nope.    Mr.  SkliraktB  is  not  an  ordinary  y)iiiavar  akrAr,  thf"""  'tyKXirurri,  p,  90 

Etude  1  be    has    carefully    studied    the  [p.    57,   «1.    Bonn],   quoted    hv   Gibbon, 


te  of  the  city  and  the  literature  "  Decline  and  Kali,"  chap,  liu,  vol.  vii, 

cooDDcted  with  them.  p.  22,  edit  Dr.  Wm.  Smitli.     A  eeriee  of 

*  laformation    cunueming    Varangian  Deals  ralnting  to  the  Vnrangians  baa  been 

monomenta  would  be  beat  obtained  by  discovered  ;   they  are  described  by   Dr. 

SlJication  at  the   SA'edisb    Consulate.  MordtmauQ    in    the    "Revue    Arch^ 

la  Varangian  body-guard  appear  in  a  loglque  i  "  one  of  them  in  rsmarkable  ai 

laraaic  at  Son  Vitole,  Bavenna,  of  which  belonging   to   tile   CufMnvritt  or  chief 

there  is  ■  coloured  oom-  in  the  South  dn^oman. 
SwangtoD  Muaeum.     Fpr  references  oa 
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adduced.  Our  curiosity  has  often  been  excited  by  the 
Cyclopean  fortifications  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  But 
these  were  rude  structures,  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
altogether,  without  towers,  erected  by  Bemi-barbarous 
races,  and  connected  with  poetry  and  mythology  rather 
than  with  the  facts  of  history ;  they  either  consist  of 
uniiiscnbed  stones,  or  bear  some  mysterious  characters, 
which  successive  generations  of  antiquaries  have  failed  to 
decipher.  Again,  the  walls  of  Hadnan  and  Antoninus  in 
Britain,  and  the  Teufelsmauer  from  Hohenstaufen  to  the 
Main'  were  boundaries  of  great  importance,  and  will 
always  be  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  nations  in 
whose  territories  their  ruins  still  exist.  But  the  ancient 
ramparts  on  the  land  side  of  Constantinople  fiir  surpass 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  whether  we  consider  tneir 
picturesque  situation  between  the  Golden  Horn  and  the 
Bea  of  Marmora,^  the  inscriptions  upon  them  extending 
over  many  centuries  and  containing  most  exact  dates,  or 
lastly,  the  series  of  events  which  they  have  witnessed, 
ending  in  the  long  decay  and  death-struggle  of  the 
Homan  empire. 

The  best  work  on  this  subject  is  that  published  by  Dr. 
Paspati  in  the  year  1877,  and  entitled  BvCftvrivai  MtXfrai, 

'  The  foUowiug  works  coDceming  the  tnken  trom  minf  p-nnU  uF  view.     IUb 

great  Rouiiui  vM  in  Qermany  may  be  artist  a  sped^ly  emplofed  by  the  local 

coDButted  with  iidvantige— '' Oegchichte  sav.^ubd    to     copy   ancient    monument*, 

und  Topogmphie  Aea  Maingebietes  uud  Dnllnwity  nolJc«  the  billy  mte  »od  the 

SpeBsarta  uoter  den  Riimem  "...  von  trees  growing   in    the   ioeia  ;    he   jiutly 

Bofrath  Dr.  Steiner,  Dtinnatadt,  183J;  comitarea  the  projectiiig  battlements  with 

"  Der  Romiiche  Oreniwall  (Limea  TruM'  those    in   the    castles    at    Cunwity   and 

rhenoQiu)  von  Hohenstaufen  bis  an  den  Carnarvon  :     "  Conetantinople,     ancient 

Huin,"  von  Edward   Faulus,   Stuttf[art,  and    modem,    with    eicunions    t»    the 

18S3  ;  "Die  VerEgeasung  dea  RiimiBchea  shores  and  islands  of  the  ArcUipelago  and 

QrenEwalli  in  aeinem  Lauf  durch  Wiirt-  tu  the  Troad."  by  James  Dallaway,  M.E, 

tembeig,"  von  Dr.  Ernst  Herzog,  Stutt-  P.S.A.,  lata  chaplain  and  pfayBJoian  of  the 

gait,    13S0.       "The     PfablgnbsD,"    by  British    Embaffiy    to   the    Porbis    1797. 

Thomas    Hodekin,     NewcasUe-on-Tyne,  Compare  also  a  memoir  by   the   nme 

6vo,  1S8S.     These  books  oontain  useful  author  in  the  "  Archnoli^ia,"  vol  xiv, 

mape.     Hr.   Jamea  Tat(«  baa   appended  pp.   £31-243,  which   a  iUustnited  by  loar 

to  his  valuable  enay,   "  On  the  l<iiD«  hirge    engravings.      Dr.     Hotdtnuan's 

Rhioticwi   and    Limes    Transrbenanus,"  "Guide. to   ConstMiUni^le "  ooDtahi*  a 

ISS2,  a  very  couons  list  of  books  relating  coloured  map  of  the  city  and  its  snbarha 

to  this  Koman  twundary.  by  Stolpr,  in  which  the  walls  ars  clearly 

*  This    line    of    fortifications,   carried  exhibiled,     the     circular     toweni    being 

over  hills  and  valteyn,  is  far  more  pleasing  distinguished  from  the  rectangular.    This 

to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  than  any  map  is  corrected  to  the  year  1 8S0  ;   it 

similar  stTUcture  on  a  flat  surface  ;  the  gives  the  nndi'nt  and   midcm    nsmes, 

architectural  beauty  is  also  enhanced  by  with  descriptionH  in  Kreuch  and  Uennan  : 

the  ridiDees  and  variety  uf  the  surround-  and   it  supplies    miirh    information  by 

ing    vegetSition.      The    walls    are    well  means  of  signs  and  abbreviations, 
repreasnted  in  M.  Bei^gren's  photographs. 
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"Byzantine  Studies;"  it  is  written  in  modern  Greek 
approxiniating  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ancient,  which 
renders  the  perusal  comparatively  easy  to  the  classical 
scholar.  Dr.  Paspati's  treatise  exhibits  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  medisBval  historians,  and  communi- 
cates the  results  of  laborious  investigations,  which  none 
but  a  resident  at  Constantinople  could  have  pursued.'  To 
this  work  I  am  iadebted  for  a  large  part  of  the  present 
memoir,  and  in  many  cases  I  shall  only  translate  the 
learned  author,  being  conscious  that  I  cannot  improve 
upon  what  he  has  already  said  so  well. 

The  land  walls  (ro  \tpaam  ra-j^ri)  were  built  about 
A.D.  413,  under  Theodosius  II,  by  the  Praetorian  Prefect 
Anthemius ;  having  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
they  were  rebuilt  thirty-six  years  later  by  Cyrus  within 
two  months — an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
which,  however,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
ancient  authors. 

After  an  interval  of  200  years  Heraclius,  well  known 
as  the  greatest  general  of  the  Byzantine  dynasties, 
erected  a  new  wall  to  include  the  church  and  palace  of 
Blachernae ;  this  was  called  Movortij^oc  or  KaorfXXiav 
Tbtv  Ji\a■)^tpl>^v.''  Two  centuries  more  had  elapsed  wlien 
Leo  the  Armenian  added  a  wall  in  front  of  the 
Heraclian;  but  being  only  one-hundred  metres  long  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the 
gigantic  structures  of  his  predecessors.  The  land  walls 
join  that  on  the  Golden  Horn  near  a  gate  now  closed,*  by 
the  side  of  which  a  colossal  bas-relief  of  Victory,  carrying 
a  palm  branch  in  her  left  hand,  may  still  be  seen.  It  is 
a  very  conspicuous  object  on  the  traveller's  right  as  he 
returns  from    Blachernae   to    his   quarters  at  Pera.     A 

'  Aa  a  proof  of  the  Buocesa  that  has  broke,  (prov.)  bmcken.   CiKliniu  proposes 

fallowed  Ifr,  Paspati's  reBBareheB,  I  may  three    eii)l«nntion»    of    tlie    ntymology, 

mentioa  ihat  he  lias  discovered  fifteen  "  De    Originibun    ConBtantiuopolitnnta," 

draek  Churehea  at  ConBtantinople.  Venet,  e.1.    L^inbea,   p.   3S   (eiiit.   Paris, 

*  Blachernae  lA  a  diatriEt  oQ  the  South  p.    tS),    4   'ri    B^-iX'<t  i'r'^ ''" '<""V   ^V 

nde  of  the  Golden  Horn,  through  which  -rinif  .    .  .   )j  ixK-iiSTi  Xtucipn  ital  flAix*')"'", 

Hw  traveUer  paawa  on  bia  way    to  the  hi  kanrMtis  4*  'o  Tifrai  ical  Bid  ih  Iivni  ir 

moeque  of  Eyub.     Thw  name  le  probably  iinif   stAAik    Bim-a,    t)    Sri    BXiIxini    Tirit 

the  nme  word   aa   the   Kagllsh  braektn  Kifi/m  Sju  iKturi, 

and  the  Daniah  tiWjBf:  Sophocles,  "Leil-  ■        '  Thia   gate    la   cnlled    Jagdthor   in 

tn  of    Byzantine    Greek,"    BAiIx>w  or  Stolpe'a  nap,  and  PorM  du  Cbaaaeur  It 

Uix'*'^^^'^"  fern,   with    referencea  :  Biilaln  in   Berggren'a  phutograpb ;  it  ii 

Fernll,  Bepp  and  Komng,  Danish  Die-  close  to  Blachernae. 
tioMiy,  Brt^ne  fern ;  (i  UaueviB  vosende) 
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local  antiquary  describes  this  figure  as  Michael  the  arch- 
angel (o/j^iffr/Mriiyoc) ' ;  but  the  face,  breasts  and  drapery 
show  unmistakeably  that  a  female  is  here  represented. 
Comparing  this  gate  with  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Romans,  of  which  so  many  examples  remain,  I  feel  little 
doubt  that  this  Victory  was  one  of  the  original  ornaments 
decorating  an  important  entrance  into  the  city.' 

Between  the  palace  of  GeHsarius  and  the  Old  Harbour 
Bridge,  not  far  from  this  Victory,  there  is  a  remarkable 
slab  with  reliefe  on  it.  My  attention  was  directed  to  it 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Curtis,  who'  kindly  assisted  me  to 
explore  this  part  of  Stamboul.  The  plaque  is  high  up 
in  the  wall ;  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  from  the 
general  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  one  might  mis- 
take it  for  a  fragment  of  classical  art ;  but  the  subject  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  Mr.  Curtis  ascertained 
by  examining  it  with  a  glass  from  a  window  in  an  upper 
storey  of  the  house  opposite.  He  was  able  to  read  the 
the  letters  n  A  I  of  the  word  iraiStc,  and  discovered  that 
one  of  the  figures  was  winged,  so  that  we  have  here  the 
Three  Holy  Children  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
and  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appearing  with  them."  This 
interesting  monument  has  been  assigned  with  great 
probability  to  the  fourth  century,  because  this  period  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  development  of  Christian 


I  Ducange,  s,  v.   'Ap^Tpdi-qTui ;  epl-  cryphl,  Tmr  rpiiw  niSaM'  SiMffii ;  tuA  Uw 

theton  Tulgu  8.  Hichneli  u  OraocU  Htbi-  winged  figure  ia  siplaiaed  b;  vane  U  : 

butiim  \  qui)  iinico  etiom  vu1|^  appellui  The  Aogel  of  the  Ijord  tame  down  into 

Eoiet       He    eiIbo    quoUe    the    [Jiram,  the  oven  together  with  Azariu  utd  liia 

'afrxiBTfimnaj  thv  irv  Tii{(BM>.  felloKB.     llie  sune  subject  appmn  on  a 

*  Besides  the  well-Lnown  euMnple  in  remsrkuble  Saroophagi^s  in  the  churuh  of 

the  arch   of   Titus   at  Roma,   compare  Sant'Ambrogio  nt  tUui ;  on  one  side  of 

HontFiiUGOU,  "Antiiioit^  Eipliqu^,"  vol  the  medollion-portrivita  of  the  deccMed 

IT,  Pnrt  I,  p.  170,  Plate,  Urates  de  I'Arc  we  sea  the  three  kings  adoring  the  inbot 

de  CaTiiilloD  :  Supptement,  toL  ir,  p.  7S,  Saviour,    and    on    Uie  other  the  three 

Plate— L'arc  de  St.   Itemi  en  Prorence.  '         •    ■       •  — 

"  Au-deesus  de  la  porte  il  ;  a  sur  chaque 

ciAi  une  rictoire."     But  it  ia  still  more  symmetrical  arrangement,  which  >■  qnita 

to  the  purpose  to  obaerre  that  in  Con-  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  awMnt 

stontinople  itulf  at  the  Porta  Aurea  a  art,  exhibits  the  oontraat  between  CliriiU- 

statue  of  the  ginldeiw  Victory,  of  bronze  anity  and  idolatry.      Liibke,  "  Qrundriss 

gilt,  wsa  placed  upon  the  platfonn  over  der  Kunstgeschionto,"  voL  i,  p.  253,  ind 
uie  gate  together  n-itli  nne  of  the  emperor   .  engraving  p.  264,  fig.  173  ;  oom]i.  Liibka, 

Theodosius  :  Dalian-ay  in  the    "  Archaea-  "  Hiatoiy  of   Sculpture,"  English  tnuia- 

logia,"  liv,  241.  latjon,  i,  S4I,  and  illustration  '    ""  '''~ 

»  Daniel  iii,  25.     The  letters  HAI  oor.  reieh   Denkm."   of    Heider,   ' 

respond  with  the  Greek  title  of  The  Song  &c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  27  et  Mq. 
of  the  Three  Holy  Children  in  the  Apo- 
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sculpture,  preceding  the  gnmd  mosaics  executed  in  the 
fiflh  and  sixth  centuries.' 

We  may  note  three  principal  epochs  in  the  reparation 
of  the  walls,  though  of  course  on  many  other  occasions 
alterations  and  adcutions  were  made.  After  on  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  740,  Leo  the  iBaurian,  first  of 
the  Iconocla^  Emperors,  levied  a  tax  for  this  purpose. 
About  a  hundred  years  later  Theophilus  directed  his 
attention  specially  to  the  ram^irts  on  the  sea-side, 
parallel  to  the  Golden  Horn,  from  Haivan  Serai  Kapousou, 
near  Blachemae,  to  Baluk- Bazar- Kapousou,  near  the  New 
Harhour  Bridge.'  He  is  said  to  have  raised  the  walls, 
to  have  e£&ced  the  traces  of  age,  and  to  have  made  the 
defences  inaccessible  to  enemies.  As  this  emperor  was 
engaged  in  foreign  wars  with  the  Arabs  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  we  can  easily  understand  the  causes 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  in  fortifying  his  capital. 
During  the  few  years  that  immediately  preceded  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  many  repairs  were 
effected  by  John  VIII  Palaeologus,  last  but  one  in  the 
series  of  Byzantine  emperors. 

Those  who  cannot  visit  these  wonderful  fortifications 
may  be  interested  in  learning  that  a  contemporary  illus- 
tration exists  in  Byzantine  coinage.  A  concave  gold 
tolidlis  of  Michael  YIII  Palaeologus  has  on  its  reverse 
the  Virgin  with  uplifted  hands,  surrounded  by  a  plan  of 
Constantinople,  in  which  towers  and  crenellated  walla 
may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  same  type  appears  on  the 
coins  of  this  emperor's  son,  Andronicus  II ;  they  were 
wrongly  assigned  by  Ducange  and  Banduri  to  Andro- 
nicus I  Comnenus.*  Their  mistake  was  corrected  by 
Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  viii,  p.  267,  sq. ;  and  there 

'  "SuGo^iagi    btuing    a   diaUncUy  on    WaU,   irrFT0C9E04>,   fig.    14.     Th« 

Cbrirtkn  dtanctar  scarcely  appear  before  map   In   Mumy'«    "  Handbook  "   showa 

tin  tonrtli  centu^:"   Dr.  Wm.   Smith'*  the   Hebdomon  a   little    north    of   the 

"Dictioiiary  of     Chrimiftn  Antiquitiea,"  Palaco  of  Boliiariui. 
nl  n,[L  18S4.  Je  vienededterun  Sarco-  '  Ducange,  "  Familioe  Augiutae  Bjzin- 

phage  do  rannej  273  ;  il  en  eat  pen  d'un  tinae,"  edit.  Puna,  page  169.     Banduri, 

pandl  tgt:    Le  Slant,  "Etude  but  les  whom  Eckhel  oontemptuouily  oalli  oMeda 

9«imphag«   Chrftiem   Antiqaee   de   In  Ducartgii,  ha«  copied  the  engraving  of  bis 

Vnie  d'Arim,"  lutrodactjon,  p.  4.  predaoeisor,  "Numisnuita  Itomanorum  a 

'See    "  Alt'Cfariatliche   Baudenkmale  Trajano  Deoio  ad  PalaeOlogoa  Auguitoe," 

TOO    Conat9ntino[>el,'     rum    t,    bia    xa,  vol.  ii,  Plate  on  p.  7G3 ;  die  deacription 

JahriiundeTt,  *on   W.  Salsenbeig,  Plate  of  the  coin  above- mentioned  ia  given  at 

uiviii,  Oeonietritat  pnttema  in  niarbteii  p.   760.      Sabatier,    ' '  Honnaiea   Bynu-, 

nd  tiU*  of  (he  Hebdomon  ;  InacriptioD  tinM^"  voL  ii,  Plate  lii.  Ho.  8. ,  .  , 
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can  be  no  doubt  on  tbe  subieut,  as  Pachymeres,  lib.  vi, 
cap.  8,  expressly  informs  us  that  Michael  VlII  changed 
the  old  devices,  and  engraved  the  city  on  the  reverse.* 
It  mu;ht  be  supposed  that  he  only  intended  to  exhibit 
tbe  "Virgin  as  patroness  of  Constantinople  ;  but  on  closer 
examination  we  shall  see  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
reference  was  local  In  Sabatier,  Plate  LX,  No.  4,  we 
have  the  letters  B — A  on  either  side  of  the  bust  of  the 
Yiigin,  and  these  are  evidently  the  first  letters  of 
'BXa■)^tpva^  or  BXax*pvluaa.  As  Andronicus  II  repured 
and  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  this  suburb,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  commemorate  the  &ct  by 
placing  her  effigy  on  his  money.* 

In  the  coins  above  mentioned  the  walk  of  Constanti- 
nople are  represented  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be 
obtained  in  so  limited  a  field ;  at  an  earlier  period  we  find 

a  an  emblematic  bust  of  the  city,  like  that  of  the 
Less  Homa.  The  device  on  the  obverse  is  a  female 
[  with  laureated  helmet,  and  imperial  mantle  on  the 
shoulders ;  on  the  reverse  we  see  a  galley  rowed  bv  five 
men,  the  captain  seated  at  the  stem,  and  three  militazy 
ensigns  in  front  of  him,  while  a  Victory  stands  on  the 
prow,  holding  a  crown  in  one  hand  and  a  pahu-hnmch  in 
the  other.  From  its  rude  execution  H.  Cohen  infers 
that  this  type  should  be  assigned  to  successors  of 
Constantine  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian.' 

II.  These  walls  suggest  many  topics  for  investigation, 
but  amongst  them  I  have  selected  the  inscriptions, 
because  they  are  very  interesting,  and  have  been  scarcely 

'  Sabatier,  ii,  241,  itrrtyrfpi^ara  fiir  and  the  data  of  it  ia  diaoused  in  a  notaj 

rii   rir    wtDMAi    rviilnw,    i^f   ir^Htt  p.    171.     The    name  pl»ta  containi  A* 

Xforrtufnit    trOtr.        Comp.     F.     de  hud  of  Urba  Boms,  No.  7.    Tbe  aariiM- 

Saulcy,    "  Eaau    de    CltiBBificitian    des  Bjiantine  coinage  nhibita  aoms  iMuaik- 

SnitM  BTzsDtiiies,"  p.  42S,  PI.  xnii.  able  devioM  ;  one  of  themia  Uie  Starand 

■  Id  Borretl'a  "CHtalogue,"    p.  96,  a  OsMMnt,    aftenrwda    ftdoptod   t^  the 

coin  of  Conatontine  XII  Monomaahiia  ia  Turka  aa  t^ar  natioDal  onblam  :   Laak% 

tneutioned  ;  it  baa  on  tbe  obvaraaii  full-  "Kumwmata  Bellenica,"  p.  SI ;  Hurray^ 

faced  bust  of  the  Virgin,  witli  niiubiu  "  HaDdbook,"     introdudarj     hiatorkal 

and    haods    elevated   ;     the    legend    ia  aketch,  prefixed  to  tiie  aooonutof  Con* 

H    BAAKEFNlTlcA.    Thia   type  ia  \eij  aUntinople,   p.    4S.      In    the   reigii  «( 

fully  explained  bj  Mr.   Uadden  ia  tbe  Oallieoiu   ve   ■««   upon   ft  jmatt  bra 

"Numigiaatic  Cbninicle,"  1878,  Fart  III,  oonea  i<uned  b;  their  baaea  :   thtas  an 

New  Seriea,  No.   71,  p.  207.     He  givea  probablj' baaketa  uaed  in  the  Biheiia  f f 

at   P.  186,  it.,  -the    repreaeutationa   of  which  Bjnuitium  na  renowned,  Leake, 

Chtut  and  the  Virgin  on  coins  in  chrono-  ib.    Other  types  may  be  aeen  in  Hoala'a 

loncal  order.  "Catalogue,"  pp.   71,   75,  Tab.  13,  Ni>. 

^  "  ICedaillea  Impfirialea,"  vol.  vi.  PI.  ivii-uv  ;  qf.  "  gckhel  DocL  Num.  Vet," 

It,  No,  1 ;  the  coin  ia  donribed  p.  17C,  vol  ii,  pp.  20-93,  oapedally  27, 
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noticed  by  EogUsh  antiquaries.  It  would  be  difficult 
elsevhere  to  find  a  line  of  fortifications  containing 
memorials  of  tbis  kind  extending  over  a  thoiisand  years ; 
the  earliest  belong  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II,  a.  a 
408-450,  and  the  latest  to  that  of  John  VIII  Palaeologus, 
A.D.  1425-1448.  Dr.  Paspati  has  carefully  examined 
these  records,  and  in  the  worK  above- mentioned  has  trans- 
cribed forty-one  of  them.'  But  his  account,  though 
copious  and  learned,  does  not  altogether  supersede  the 
compilation  of  Bockh  in  the  "  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum  ;  "  for  the  latter  writer  gives  the  forms  of  the 
characters  more  accurately  in  his  text,  and  adds  many 
rrferences  to  the  works  of  travellers.  A  comparatively 
small  space  is  allotted  to  the  epigraphy  of  Constantinople; 
it  wiU  be  found  between  Nos.  8664  and  8794.* 

Host  of  these  inscriptions  are  Greek,  but  some  are 
Latin,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  mixed  population, 
which  contained  doubtless,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times, 
many  residents  who  did  not  understand  Greek.  Prose  is 
the  form  usually  employed  ;  there  are  however  instances 
of  hexameters,  and  one  of  elegiac  verse.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  building  of  walls  by  emperors  or  prefects ; 
in  a  few  cases  they  are  sepulchral.  It  has  been  truly 
renuuked  that,  if  all  histories  of  Imperial  Rome  had 
perished,  the  chief  events  therein  recorded  would  have 
been  known  to  us  from  devices  on  large  brass  coins;* 
amilarly,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantine  writers, 
we  should  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  most  important 
fitcts  connected  with  these  walls  from  the  evidence  of  the 
letters  still  extant  upon  them.  They  exhibit  the  names 
of  at  least  twelve  emperors,  and  state  sometimes  not  only 
the  year  but  even  the  month,  in  which  a  reparation  was 
made  or  a  new  construction  added.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  fer  as  I  recollect,  the  great  wall  from  Solwajr  Firth  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  supplies  only  a  single  inscription 


'  Bv^vTiml    UOJrai,    KtpiKaui'  ><#■  tixe  CfitaJogtie  of  n  Cabinet  of  Romui 

'y*,  "twiyftifii  iwr  x'P''^'^  rtixir,  pp.  IinperiftI  Lartfe  Braw  M«lal«,"  Intiwluc- 

**■'!■  tion,  p.  G.     "  Tlwy  record  agrBBter  num- 

He  ItMcriptioiu  of  CotuUntinople  ber  uf  renuirkabl*  erenU  ;   fix  praciael; 


— d  in  vol.  ii  of  Corp.  Iiucr.      more  cbronologiciU   diit«9  ;    ood    afford 
"■■t  better   tmces   at  muineiB  and   ctutvnu, 

■  Adnrinl  W.  H.  Smytli,  "  Daeoriiv      tluu  any  other  ckH  of  coini.",  -  r 
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from  which  we  can  infer  that  Hadrian  buUt  it ; '  and  in 
the  earth-work  {murus  ce^ntitiua)  between  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  one  legionary  tablet  has  been  found 
mentioniDg  Q.  Lollius  Yrbicus,  the  Imperial  L^ate,  who 
erected  the  Antonine  rampart.*  Again,  if  we  pass  from 
our  own  country  to  the  line  of  defence  connecting  the 
Danube  with  the  Main,  we  should  search  in  vain  amone 
the  stones  of  the  Teufelsmauer  for  the  chronolo^cal 
details  which  abound  at  Constantinopla 

As  many  of  the  inscriptions  closely  resemble  each 
other,  it  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to 
investigate  them  all ;  I  shall  therefore  discuss  only  those 
which  are.  more  interesting  than  the  rest  on  account  of 
their  relation  to  history  or  antiquitiea 


No.  IX,  p.  42  in  Dr.  Paspati's  Bvtftvrivai  MtXhai  is  on 
the  Theodoaian  wall,  where  it  joins  that  of  Heraclius,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Gate  of  the  Incorporeala 
{'Aaufiarwv)  i.e.,  Angels.  There  are  here  six  windows 
which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church  of  the 
Nine  Orders  ;  on  one  of  them  is  a  shield  divided  into  four 
compartments,  with  the  letter  B  in  each.  We  have  here 
the  initials  of  BamXrvc  BaviX^v,  haviXtvmv  BafftX^voiwi.  This 
abbreviation  appeal's  also  on  the  walls  of  Galata.' 


'  Dr.  Bruce,  "Romwi  Wall,"  p.  18. 
JnBoriptlon  found  in  Cwtle-Nick  Mile- 
Towar,  imp.  CaeB.  Tirnjan.  Hadrian.  Aug. 
teg.  II.  Aug.  A.  PUtorio  Nepote  L«g. 
Pr.  Ft.  "  lapidarium  Septontrionale," 
No.  19B,  p.  108,  comp.  Not  200-202 

'  Wilaon'a  "  Prebi»toric  Annal*  of 
Scotland,"  vol  ii,  p.  40.  The  nama  of 
the  Emperor  Autouiui  Pius  appeara  on 
an  uucribad  and  aculptured  atone  found 
at  BridgaDMS  on  the  Forth,  and  preaerred 
in  Uie  HoasuiD  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarigs  at  Edinburgh  ;  it  ii  deaoillMd  in 
their  Catalogue,  Mo.  167*. 

'  other  inUrpretationa  of  t^  four  B'a 
have  been  propoaedL  Jacquea  Qretaer 
thought  thty  iTera  the  anoOTial  beaiinga 


of  Constantinople,  and  that  thap  mpw- 
aented  the  ateel  used  to  strike  a  I^^ 
being  Bimilar  in  form  tu  Uiia  uteuoL  Sa 
Duouige,  Palaeologonim  inrngnM,  qoa* 
plenam  crucem  cum  qoatuor  ignbiCl 
fodh'biu  piaeferunt  But  tfaia  osplana- 
tion  ■aama  improbable,  aa  the  heraldic 
uaagea  of  the  Weat  were  not  ad(^t«d  hj 
the  Byzantinea,  Some  aay  that  tlwH 
letters  denote  the  kingdcon  of  Chrirt 
extending  orer  the  four  q  "  """* 
world.  Laatly,  it  haa  bo  .  .._ 
that  we  have  here  an  alluaion  to  loof 
Emperom  reigrung  togstlier.  Tha  ItHfA 
AVaa  NN  shows  that  thera  wa«  nxn 
than  one  Augustua  at  the  same  time,  but 
ConataoB  II    aaaodatad  hia  three  aoai 
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Our  inscription  may  be  illustrated  by  Byzantine  coins, 
e-g.,  of  John  I  Zimisces,  who  reigned  A.d.  969-976,  in 
the  century  succeeding  the  Iconoclasts,  when  Christian 
art  and  symbolism  began  to  revive.  Accordingly  at  this 
period  we  meet  with  the  l^fend  iC-XC-bAS-lLE-bAS-lLS,  and 
the  bust  of  our  Lord  on  the  reverse  holding  the  Gospels 
in  his  hand.  A  Uttle  later,  Constantine  All  Monoma- 
chuB,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  Latin  words,  Rex  reg- 
nantium.'  Among  the  Parthians  this  title  was  first 
assumed  by  Mithridates  I  (Arsaces  VI),  and  often 
adopted  by  his  successors,  as  the  coins  abundantly 
testify.*  But  if  we  look  to  the  material  employed,  a 
rock -tablet  at  Behistan  supplies  evidence  more  apposite 
for  our  present  purpose ;  it  contains  the  figure  of  Gotarzes 
pursuing  his  enemies  and  crowned  by  Victory,  together 
with  the  inscription  rUTAPZHC  SATPARHS  tun  SATPAmiN, 
Satrap  of  Satraps,  which  is  equivalent  to  BartXtvc 
BonX^.'  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  £astem  title  has 
for  us  an  additional  interest,  an  account  of  its  appUcation 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul  says  that 
our  Saviour  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  (Svvaarvc), 
the  Ring  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  a  similar 
phrase  occurs  twice  in  the  Apocalypse.* 

with  him»n1f  in  tlie  gorenimeiit  of  the  '  Sir  R.    Ker   Porter,    "  TraTelg   in 

eupre,  m>  that  Qiej  (ormed  ft  rtrpa-  Oeorgi*,  Persia,"  Jk.,  vol  ii,  p.  ISO,  hu 

Iwt^Jia.         "  Revue       ArchMogjque,"  an  engnvin^    oF    the   mountMn   cdled 

FiniK,    1877,    pp-     II2-101,     Sur    lea  BraiUHiii,  which  is  varionaly  ipelt  B^iia- 

a\aiiv  B,  Let^«  i,  U.  Sohlumberger,  par  tun,   Bihsuluu,  Bisutun  and  Baghiatan. 

H.  O.  Sathas.  At  p.  151,  dmcribinif  the  inecriptioa  of 

'  Sabatier,    "Moimuea  Bnantinea,"  Qotaizen,  he  aayi  that  verj'  little  of  it 

ToL  ti,  p.  143,  H.  zlvii,  IT,  C/.  xlviii,  i,  can  now   be  discemed  ;  accordingly  bii 

3,  i,  5.    Th«  wotda  "  Bex  WRnantium  "  oopj  ia  quite  fragmentjuT.     The  words 

oecor   on    the   gold   odns    of    Jolm   I  are  better  given  by  iiawlinaon,  who  baa 

Ziniiaces,  Sabatier,  3i.  p.  141.  profited  by  the  researches  of  more  reoent 

>  lindsay,  "  History  and  Coinage  of  tnvrilera,    p.    260,    note    1 ;    tee    also 

the  Parthians,"  p.  S13,  Appendix,  No.  2,  chap,  ijui,   "On  tlie  Architecture  and 

'ntlaion  the  twins  of  Uie  Parthian  kings;  Ornamental  Art  of  thn  Porthiane, "  p.  3S9, 

erf    BASIAEnZ    BAXtAEON      there     are  woodcut   of   the   Bas-relief   of    Qotorzea 

iiianyinBtai]cee,bntArsacaiXIIaloneuaes  from  Flandin  Hnd  Coate.    Victory  ia  a 

the   form    BASIAETONTOS    BA2IAEAN.  frequent  device  on  Parthian  coins  :  Und- 

Hm  Parthian  monanzhs  by  this  appella-  say,  PL  iii.  No,  fil,   Two  Victoriea  crown- 

iioD  procUmed    their   luprinxiacy   over  ing  King's  head;  r/.,  PL  v,  No.  11,  and 

dfttriieB  of  dependent  kings  and  viceroys  PI.  vii,  No.  5. 

wba governed  pruvinom  (Vitaiae,    Biirra-  *  I  Tim.  vi,l5,i  fionAibt  rw  Ban- 

■n) ;   BawiinsoD,    "  Siilh    Oriental   Mo-  \tv6rTur     xai     Kifiut     rSr     Kvfitv6nmi, 

nanhy,"  pp.  87,   88.     Fur  Mithridalea  1  parallel  passages  will  be  found  in  Bloom- 

Cy.  ».  p.  90  and  foot-notea.     But  the  field's  note.    The  margin  o(  the  Heviaed 

mat  renutibblo    example  occurs  in  a  Version    renders    the    participlM    accu' 

letter   from   Pfaraalaoes    t«    Augustus ;  rately^ — King  of  them  that  reigu  as  kings, 

the  Parthian  calls  himself  King  of  kinga  and  Lord  of  them  that  rule  as  lords. — 

and  addresses  the  Roman  Emperor  >■  Rev.  ivii,  11 ;  x'     " 
Cnar  fwfuw*  St  Kiiiffapa  pirmi  ^tvfudrai,) 
""   '■      1,  p.  318MidnoU2. 
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T  THBODO8IUVS8ISQEKINONBCICEN8KPBIU0T0 
CON3TA)rrtNDS0TAV8HA£CII0EKUFniHALOCATIT 
TAMCirOTAMSTAfilLEHPALLASVIXCONDERETARCEH  t ' 


CduUntiniu  ovana  btac  moBui*  firau  loc*vii ; 
Tam  dto,  tun  statrilaii  lUliis  yix  oondeiet  arcam.  t 
"  By  oidar   of  Tbeodosiua  and  in  Ina   tlua  two  montlu   Con- 
atantine  njmcing   made   theae   mill   Itrong :  Hinerra   would 
Bcwcelj  hiTe  built  a  fortreM  BO-quiiftI;  and  m  penuaiiaiii" 

Paspati,  No.  XXII,  p.  50.  Thia  inscription  on  the 
Melandesian  gate,  in  all  probability,  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  discovered  by  Guys,  a  French  archaeologist, 
in  1770 ;  at  the  present  time  ihe  latter  part  of  it  is 
difficult  to  read,  as  the  stone  is  overgrown  wirfi  moss 

E reduced  by  water  dripping  from  the  cornice.  Theodosius 
ere  mentioned  is  the  second  of  that  name ;  Oonstantine, 
the  architect,  is  the  same  as  Cyrus,  who  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Byzantine  writers.  His  career  was  a  re- 
markable one.  The  skiU  and  enei^  he  had  shown  in 
repairing  the  walls  made  him  famous,  and  the  populaoe 
exclaimed — "  Cyrus  will  gain  other  victories  and  higher 
promotion."  Whereupon  the  Emperor  became  jealous, 
compelled  Cyrus  to  take  orders,  and  appointed  him 
Metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  with  the  hope  that  this  dignity 
would  prove  fatal,  as  four  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Bee 
had  been  murdered. 

With  the  Latin  inscription  quoted  above  another  on 
the  same  gate  should  be  compared : — 

t  HHA  INESHKONTAtUOCXHinmlBACIAKI 

KONCFANTtNOCrrnAPXOCEAElMATOTEIXErrEIXOC  t 

KMVTBvrovt  fiRvx"  'Mfwn  rtlf^  T«x*r  t 

"  Id  lizt;  dajn  tor  the  Mapter'd  king  the  prefect 

Conctaotine  built  a  wall  in  addilkia  to  a  wall" 

Paspati,  No.  XX,  p.  47,  in  his  interpretation,  has  printed 
the  last  word  of  the  former  line  BamAtr;  it  should  be 
BaffiXqt  to  complete  the  hexameter :  it  is  given  correctly 
by  Dallaway,  Archaeologia,  vol.  xix,  p.  241,  note.     But 

'  In  JTitodatii  the  lirat  two  ajllables      Attic  dialect,  by  Craais,  contracts  $—  into 
must  be  proDounced  aa  ivae,  by  Sjnae-      tev,   t^.,  eMNvtfdii  SnwvlttqT,  enaXqi 
ttm ;  so  Vit^.  Qeoigics  II,  463,  eoda      emi\jt. 
tlie  line  with  ilicii  o/no.    Similarly  the  ,-.  . 

DigiizedoXjOOglc 
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he  has  made  a  still  worse  mistake  in  the  second  line  by 
ffioitting  the  verb  iSu/iaro,  which  is  required  for  the  sense 
and  me&e  alike.  The  trench  must  have  been  excavated 
Eubseqaently  to  the  outer  wall  mentioned  above  as 
addUumal :  otherwise  we  could  not  account  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  trench  from  the  inner  or  great  wall.* 

f  ANENEOeilTOnPCnVUaiHATOTSEOAOCIAilOTrEIXOrCEm 
IOTCTBHOnUIcO*UCmi«TCEBECrATaNHliaNAXCnO«lN 
AIANAPCOTTOTENAOBOTATOrCAeAnonUICAKAIAAPIOr 
KAICTMAKOTANHKOMTOCEtCnUVmAHAOTAONTON 
CSBAcTOTATONAXCnOTDM.  f 

t  'AjwiOii  rt  wfrrtlxi'l'a  Ttir  tttSanmKtS  nlxmn  M 

U  tfmfrtr  ta«  Mafonhw  Xwmtafitv  jw)  Jiui[iX)>mfim 
nti  Xrf^ArH  Mnrru  in  ftngfyCar  acik(m)r  r(£)r 

"  "Re  ooter  vail  of  tbe  TbeodoaUn  tortificition  wu  imewed 
in  the  rngn  of  Jiutin  uid  Sophia,  our  most  [houb  lonla,  bj 
NanM  tlw  mart  gknioui  Swordbearar  and  Treuurer,  and 
Stqifaanua    employed   for    thia   aerrioe,    bUtm   of    the    moat 

Paspati,  No.  XXI,  p.  49.  This  inscription  is  one  of 
tiie  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  series,  as  it  containB  the 
name  of  Narses,  the  famous  general  ef  Justinian,  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  and  rival  of  Belisarius ;  it  also  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  shows  how  far  the 
Romans  had  d^nerated  from  the  better  days  of  the 
early  Empire,  when  every  citizen  would  have  scorned  to 
use  the  terms  of  adulation  whidi  are  repeated  here.* 
Justin  above  mentioned  was  the  second  emperor  of  that 
name  and  nephew  of  Justinian  ;  he  and  his  wife  Sophia 
(Bumamed  Ai^Jt  leprous)  are  said  by  Codinus,  De  Origi- 
aibos  Constantinopolitanis,  to  have  erected  many  pumic 
buildings,*  so  that  nis  statements  harmonize  perfectly  with 

'  It   ia  DOW  impoaaiUe   to  aacmtain  Oibbon,   eliviii,    toL    viii,    p.   153,   «l 

how  deep   the    trench   wm    ongiaally,  SmiUi,  the  depth  waa  one  hundred  feat 

Ucattae  it  is  to  a  great  extent  filled  up  Paspati  taya  tllis  ia  one  of  veiy  man; 

with  manure  and  atonaa  from  the  adjtan-  mintakes  mnde  by  the  profound  (fiaUmur) 

Of  gaidena  and  pUatatioiuL      Oppoaite  hiatoriim,  who  had  never  tnvelled  in  the 

IM  Oolden  gate  tbo  depth  is  now  more  Emt 

than  Ion  metres  ;  between  the  gatea  of  *  Qibbon,   c   iii,   voL   i,   p.   20S,   ed. 

S^mbria  and  ot  tha  Seven  Toweis  one.  Smith :  The  emperon  .     .    .    disdained 

•Dd  m  ainne  placea  three  mMrea.     Nenr  that  pomp  and   ceremony  which  might 

the  Ssa  of  Mumora  the  trench  is  almost  offend  their  counttrmen,  but  could  add 

<«  a  levd  with  the  niad.     Fnan  the  gala  nothing  to  their  real  power. 

d  St.  Bomanuato  the  Helandeeian  the  >  Codinus    "De  Originibua  Consign- 

depth  Taii«B  between   three  and  seven  tinop,"  p.  3ft,  ed.  Limbec  Veuet.,  men- 

mitrea. — nujMti,  p.   7.      Aooording   Ut  tions  Juatin,  Sophia  and  Naiasa  tugetlur. 
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the  sentence  inscribed  on  the  waU.  The  empress,  we  are 
told,  had  observed  ftttm  the  balcony  of  the  PaUce  the 
vessels  tossing  on  the  stormy  waves ;  she  therefore 
induced  the  Emperor  to  order  the  construction  of  a 
harbour,  which  Narses  superintended.  Justin  and  Sophia 
built  the  Orphana^  of  St.  Paul  and  the  church  of^  St. 
Zoticus,  with  a  hospital  for  lepers  attached  to  it.  Three 
churchea  are  mentioned  as  havmg  been  erected  by  Narses, 
who  also  converted  a  residence  of  his  own  into  a  lodging- 
house  for  strangers  and  an  asylum  for  the  aged.' 

It  is  with  hesitation  that  I  differ  from  so  great  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Paspati,  but  "  aliquando  bonus  aormitat 
Homerus,"  and  in  this  case  I  venture  to  remark  that  his 
interpretation  is  incorrect.  He  says  that  Narses  repaired 
the  wall  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sacellarius  and 
Stephanus,  as  if  the  Sacellarius  was  a  different  person 
from  Narses.  But  it  seems  clear  from  the  context  that 
Sacellarius  (treasurer)  is  a  title  of  Narses,  like  Spatharius 
(sword-bearer),  the  word  immediately  preceding  it 
Stephanus  seems  to  have  be«i  the  architect  employed 
under  the  direction  of  Narses.  Lastly,  the  word 
2aKai\aplw  should  bc  uoticed ;  it  contains  three  irregu- 
larities, and  would  be  correctly  written  'ZaKKtWaploti.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Iiatin  9acctis,  aaccellus  (a  bag), 
and  bears  only  an  accidental  resemblance  to  sacellum 
(a  chapel).  * 

lAENXA  'iM{ino>i)lr  X(p(ffT)v 

ATTOKPA  idnuifi- 

TOPOCTOmAAAI  -nip«i  tbB  noAai- 

OAOrOTKATAM£NAOKT  ■vXJymi  nrri  foita  'OiiT{i6pm) 

TOTr'»MrETOrc  tbG  rtMr  tnm 

6946  — 5509  — 1138  A.D. 
"  (The  wOTk)   of  John   Pidieologui)  Emperor  in   Christ 
in  ifaa  month  October  of  iha  yew  flBlfl." 

Paspati,  No.  XXIV,  p.  52.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  date  is  here  reckoned  from  the  creation  of  the 

■■  they  occur  Id  the  InacriplJon.     Speak-  *  Duoanga,  "Olosurium  »d  Seriptom 

iog  □(  four  coluiuna  which  Suphia  placed  mediae  et  iiiGmae  Qraedtatia,"  ZnM^iHi 

in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  he  adds :  Spathariui,  Anuiger.  Chronicon  Aleun- 

't4i'Sv  httirt  tAi  DT^flt  ivrrUt  T(  Kal"  Apo-  dria.  in  Juliaao,  nil  'w4imi<raii  'm  imBx'- 

plat  T7i>  irr^iSi  'avr^s  Kol  'lovcrrfMH  tSu  KUvXifwi  'turovjc<»  niu  ZroM^wi.    SomA- 

ir)pb>     iurqt     hh     Na^wSu      Ton     Vac^n  Ailpwi,  SacelluiuB,  Diguitu  Pilatju .  -  . 

nMrnfi/ioRi.  qui  Sacolli  eeu    FiscC   Impenitorii  curam 

*    CodlnuB,    ib,     p.     4S,    lurrritti    in  habebst.     ZinXAo,  lanMiar,    Saooellum, 

{nwH  Kol  YV""^""  *^  ivrvS.  Saccolui,  (^meas,  Fiunu 
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world,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  5508  B.C. ;  * 
the  month  is  also  mentioned,  and  similarly  on  other 
tablets  we  find  January,  April  and  June.  Seven  inscrip- 
tions, from  1433  to  1444  A.D.  bear  witness  to  the  great 
zeal  of  this  emperor  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
Constantinople,  which  had  suffered  during  the  si^e  by 
Saltan  Murad  (Amurath  II)  in  1422,  when  the  Turks 
employed  cannon  for  the  first  time.*  The  pains  which 
John  VlU  Palaeoloffus  took  to  repair  these  walls  are  not 
mentioned  by  the  nistorians ;  but  his  activity  in  this 
matter  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  energetic  endeavours 
to  promote  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  in 
order  to  obtain  military  assistance  from  the  Western 
Powers. 

In  some  of  the  letters  on  the  walls  we  may  observe 
small  round  holes,  which  can  easily  be  explained.  The 
Qreek  characters  were  cut,  like  an  intaglio  (xarayXvirroc), 
not  in  relief  (awayXiMrroc),  as  some  have  stated ;  the 
cavities  were  then  filled  up  with  lead,  fixed  in  its  place 
by  p^s  inserted  in  these  holes.  The  contrast  between 
the  dark  colour  of  the  lead  and  the  white  marble  slab 
made  the  words  very  legible ;  and  this  was  necessary, 
because  they  were  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
spectator.  At  present  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  is 
conmderably  increased  by  the  disappearance  of  the  lead 
and  the  accumulation  of  dust  during  so  many  centuries.* 

'  Hont&ucoQ,  "Palaeogn^bia  Qraaoi,"  tlun  in  ths  Oreeki — a  atatemmt  which 

pm  muj  eumpltB  from  iiuiiiucript«  modBrn  trtvellen  would  oonfirm.     For 

of  this  in<>de  of  compoUtioii,  e^.,  p.  50,  Bertraadon's  scoouDt  of  CoDatautmopU 

,Tf>i  6554,  i.e.,  A.D.  1016  ;   ,rfnt,  S6S8,  sea  Bohn's  "  Anliquariui  Libnr;,"  Elrlv 

U>.  1050.  TnTsli  in  PilMtme,  pp.   831-342 ;  thu 

*  Finin,  "  Hbtoi7  at  the  Byzantine  Tolums  coobBUii  much  infonnitian  con- 

wd   Omk    Bmpins    from   M LVII   to  ceming  other  oountriM  b«»id«i  Uut  men- 

VCCCCLIIT,"  p.  dll,  notioea  the  sgre-  tioned  in  the  title. 

holM  of  thie  lund  ir  — '•-<■ ' 


Pluwitiea   and    Docs*,   he    makee    the  is   well  known :  by  tbi»  means  it  waa 

baugare  two  hundred  ihouiaud.  diacovered  that  the  inacription  on  the 

The  prsasnt  oondition  of  the  Turkiah  attic  of  the  Chureh  of  Septimiue  Serema 

Empire  in  ita  d^radation  and  diminish-  at  Rome  had  bean  altered  :  originally  it 

Of  extent  preeenU  a  atriking  parallel  contuned  the  nune  of  Oeta,  thia  waa 

■oh  that  of  the  Oreeka  during  the  for-  expunged  and  other  woide  BUbaCituted. 

mer  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  see  Kibby,   "  Roma   Antica,"    Parte   I,   pp, 

Rnlay,  ib.  p.  SIS.  478-479,  Una  gran  oonfuaiona  apnansce 

At  p.  SIB  he  quot«a  a  eurioua  paaaage  no'  fori  de'  psnii,  uii[>eroiocch6  i  pnmitiri 

fiein  theTrBToIaof  a  Burguodian  Knight,  non  li  potarono  offiitto  oauoelUre.     Simi- 

Bntnodon  de  la  Brocqiiiire  (A.D.  1432,  larly  in  the  Paaathenaio  Mere  of   the 

1133),  daaoribing  a  viait  of  the  empreaa  Parthenon    the   holea  that  atill  remain 

to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.     He  aav*  (how  that  tlie  bridle*  were  made  of  metal 

that  ha  ftraad  more  probity  in  the  Turka  probably  gilt  bronie.  Hiohaelia,  De 
TOb  XZZIZ.  B 
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III.  There  are  many  ancient  Greek  churches  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  number  of  those  known  to  ns  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  recent  investigations ;  but  I 
propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  notice  only  two.  The 
Church  of  Chora  was  the  residence  of  some  learned 
writers  who  shed  a  ray  of  genius  athwart  the  gloom  of 
the  declining  Empire ;  and  it  contains  even  now  most 
precious  remains  of  mosaics,  which  rival,  and  perhaps 
surpass,  the  master-pieces  that  we  admire  at  Borne  and 
Ravenna.  This  monastery,  Mov^  t5c  x^pat,  is  now  c^ed 
Kahrieh  or  Kakxieh  Jamisi ;  but  the  modem  Turkish 
name  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  xiipa, 
which  has  been  frequently  misunderstood.  It  means  the 
space  left  vacant,  probably  for  a  distance  of  mxty  cubits, 
on  either  side  of  the  city  walls ;  a  precaution  obviously 
taken  for  purposes  of  defence,  that  invaders  might  not 
be  able  to  shelter  themselves  in  any  buildings,  so  as  to 
assail  the  fortifications  advantageou^y.  The  mosque,  for 
so  it  may  be  called  &om  its  present  use,  is  now  within 
the  walls,  but  was  originally  outside  them;  it  is  so 
described  by  Byzantine  writers,  and  is  classed  by  Ducange 
with  the  Monasteria  Suburbana.' 

That  an  edifice  for  Christian  worship  existed  here  long 
before  Justinian  appears  from  the  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Babylas,  who  was  put  to  death  a.d.  298.* 
This  Emperor,  however,  seems  to  have  restored  the 
Church ;  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  mother-in-law 
of  Alexis  Comnenus,  but  specially  adorned  and  enriched 
by  Theodorus  Metochita,  who  died  and  was  buried  here. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Andronicus  the  Elder  (Palaeologus), 
heM    the    office    of    Mi^us    Logotheta    (Accountant) 

PBrthenon.  S.  218,  ErHSning  der  Tafeln,  •  Ducaage,  ib.  126,  «,t     Extw  urWi 

Tafel    ziiL      Im  ganzeii   ReiUrzug    des  munw  sttMtur  in  Maiuwii  ad  it  Sept, 

Siidfricsea  varen  Hetallziigel  Bugubracbt,  ubi  do  5.  Babjlae.  .  .  reliquiii,  qius  in 

tu    deren  Bufeetigune  regslmBsaig   drei  hoc  monasterium  alktu  ait  STDaiarioil. 

LiicheT  dientun,  doea  im  Maale  und  einea  Vr    rf   BopfW  h^f"  'E»  rtix.*iir  .     ■    ■ 

binter   deiu    Ohre   dea   Thierea   fiir  deo  IrSa  'rirri  narii  Xcdpa  'twoni/ia(oiUin). 
Kopfrieman   (icsini^a),   Bin   wejlaroi  in  D.   Pulgher,   "  La  Aucienues  Sgliam 

Oder  neben  der  Hand  des  R^ten  fiir  den  B;zaDtmea  De   Constantinopte,"  p.   31, 

Zii^l   (4>la,  x'^"^')-      Cump.    Sir    H,  inaccuratel/tranalatea  Mori)  tSi  Xd^  b; 

Ellla,  "  Elgin  Marbles,"  toI,  i,  p.  ISA.  "  CouTant  de  la  viilft"    Be  also  nukai 

'  Ducange,   "  Canetantitiopalis  Chria-  hq    erroDeoua    Btatemeot   in   tlie    lina 

tiana,"  lib.   iv,   o.   it,   Monaalaria  Sub-  innnediately     foUowing.     PreiniinmeDt 

urbana,  Sro.  V.   Chora  aeu  x^^n  PV-  1^6-  I'^lise  aTait  6t4  onnitruite  par  JuttiniMi 

127,  «d.  Venet,  relatea  (be  IdHtco^  of  tbia  I", 

ChOTclL 
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Ecdesiae  Consfcantinopolitanae,  and  attained  great  dis- 
tinction  as  an  author  ;  he  displayed  a  versatile  genius  in 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  ana  miscellaneous  essays,  both 
philosophical  and  historical*  His  pupil  also,  Gregoras 
Nicephorus,  a  learned  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
vm)te  the  history  of  Byzantium  within  these  walls. 

Crispos,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  was  sus- 
pected of  sedition  by  Heraclius;  he  was,  thereit)re, 
according  to  a  practice  common  in  those  times,  compelled 
to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  imprisoned  here :  the 
same  punishment  befell  Cyrus,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  Emperor  Constantine  Coproiiymns. 

During  sieges  a  very  famous  picture  of  the  Vir^n 
Mary,  with  the  title  Hodegetria,  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion on  the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  defenders ;  it  was  afterwards  depo8ite<l  in  this 
monastery  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithnil,  and,  as  the 
Turks  in  1453  entered  the  city  by  the  Cercoporta  only 
a  few  paces  distant  from  the  CSiurch,  it  was  one  of  the 
first  ocgects  that  became  a  prey  to  their  violence ;  they 
plundered  the  sacred  edifice,  stripped  the  picture  of  ite 
ornaments,  and  divided  it  in  four  pieces.  Different 
explanations  have  been  given  to  account  for  the  name 
Hodegetria.  Seroux  d'Agmcourt,  Painting,  Plate  Ixxxvii, 
has  an  engraving  of  a  copy  of  this  picture,  in  which  the 
Virgin  appears  standing,  with  our  Lord  as  a  child,  seated 
on  her  left  arm  ;*  and  he  says  that  the  title  inscribed 
here  means  "  Protectress  of  armies  and  travellers."  But 
I  think  he  is  mistaken,  and  i^at  the  correct  interpretation 

'  In  the  Parecdenon  (ndan^pel)  of  Someint«rMtiiigparticuliLncoii«eniiDg 

ttua  diorch  ia  deposited  on  nrch  decorated  Hetocfaita  will  be  found  ia    Fabriciiia, 

<ntb  beaotjfnl  foliage  ;   above  it  iji  the  "  Bibliotiieai  Groeca,"  vol.  x  ;  biography, 

tnut    uf     oar      Lord    with    crudgerous  pp.    <12-4)1  ;    edited   writinKS,   pp    414, 

nimbm  and  hand  iwaed  in  benedictiDn  ;  llfl  ;  unaditeil  writings,  with  the  titles 

■u  aiga]  occupies  the  gpandrel  on  either  of  cxx  chapttira,  pp.  410-425.     Oregonu 

^e.    The  frieze   a  oorerod  hj  a  long  calls  him  ■  tiviag  libntry,  and  Keinosiua 

Qucription    in  tax    linaa,   cooiOKting   of  juatlj  desoribeehimaB  Vir  pUne  sununuB 

(wmtf-foor    iambia    yetaea.       It     waa  et  major  saeculo  auo. 
prwioiulj  conndnred  to  rrfer  to  Meto-  Metockita  meuu  prior ;  au  Mitoehiun 

cUta,  but  Hona.  Veludo  boa  shown  that  is    defined    by    Ducange    to    he     Celln 

It  wu  probabl;  composed  in  honour  of  monasticn  n  monaaterio  oliqiio  principall 

pemstnus  Tomioee.     An  incorrect  copy  dependeiis;      c/.,     Mrrix'ov,    Stephens' 

u  gi»tn  by  Pulgher,  p.   38,  which  is  in  "  lexicon,"  od.  Diinlorf. 
jonw  parts  quite  unintelligibla ;  but  he  '  Hwlunna  greca,  Pitturs  in  taroU  a 

™  repeated  it,  p.    48,  as  emended  bv  tempera  jiii  sec     The  word  'Otip^rpla 

Veludo.   For  an  engrnTing  of  the  arch  anpesre  in  the  inscription  on  the  right  of 

•ad  facnmile   of     the    inscription    see  th<  "---- 


Poltfwt's  «  AtlM  of  PlaUs,"  N 


le  Virgin, 
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is  to  be  found  in  Codinus  De  Originibus  Constantino- 
politams,  who  informs  us  that  Michael  the  E>nmkard 
built  the  church  of  the  most  holy  mother  of  God,  called 
HodtsuB  feuide),  where  there  Imd  been  an  oratory  pre- 
viousfy.  Iq  this  place  there  was  a  sacred  spring  fre- 
quented by  the  blind,  who  bathed  and  recovered  their 
sight ;  hence  the  Virgin  received  the  epithet  Hodegetria, 
as  if  she  guided  their  steps,  and  the  picture  of  her 
would  naturally  be  named  after  the  Church  in  which  it 
was  at  one  time  kept/    According  to  tradition  it  was 

nted  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke  on  a  panel  (iwi  ffoviSt). 
as  sent  as  a  present  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Empress 
Eudocia  to  her  sister-in-law  Pulcberia ;  subssquently  it 
used  to  be  carried,  like  an  imperial  palladium,  into  the 
battle-field,  and  on  this  account  may  be  compared  with 
the  sanjak  sherif  or  sacred  banner  of  Mahomet,  which  all 
Mussulmans  are  bound  to  follow.' 

But  the  chief  interest  of  this  Church  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  historical  associations  that  gather  around 
it,  as  in  the  frescoes  and  mosaics  that  adorn  its 
outer  and  inner  vestibules.  They  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  quite  unparalleled  at  Con- 
stantinople, because  they  present  a  departure  fixjm  the 
dry  and  hard  style,  which  is  characteristic  of  Byzan- 
tine art ;  in  fact  tney  astonish  us  by  their  animation  and 
variety.     Dr.   Faspati  dwells  with  enthumasm  on  the 

*  Codinui,  p.  SB,  Adit.  Vaiet.,  tii  t&  WiUdmiItefp«H«gt^ Kdli*&  HoaNcnum 

vrafiKt^m  Ivr  Man  Tabf  tv^XoIi  'cicA^tfq  {i.e.,  crucam]  nbi  praefcni  ■  Tczillifao 

ttiryi*-  fadt,  cum  ad  ballum  aliquod  procedit. 

The  miter  of  the  Article  Mary,  in  Dr.  The  Sanjak  gheiif  in  prewrved  in  Um 

"  ■■■  'i  "Diclioaarr  of  Chrialiaji  Anti-  Treasury  of  the  Soriglio,  but  it  is  not 
shown;  Murray's  "Handbook,"  p.  7S. 
VoD  Hammer-PuTgstall,  "  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  translated  into  French 

Ducange,    "  Conatantinopolis   Christi-  by  J.   J.   Hollert,  voL  i,   p.  2*3.     Th» 

ana,"  p.  6,  baa  a  map  of  the  dty  ss  it  I^phet  had  chosen  for  his  standard  the 

iras  in  the  year   1422;   he  marks  the  colour  of  the  sun  (yellow),  the  Wtitnits* 

choreh  ol  tlie  Hodegetria  near  the  sea-  Uiat  of  the  earth  (g;t«en),  jw.    Ih.,  ToL 

wall.  Mid  East  of  Santa  Sop)ua.     In  the  *ii,  p.  277,  Reign  of  Hound  111.  Towwds 

came  work  he  girea  an  acoount  of  Qiis  the  end  of  NoTomber,  1594,  the  saired 

ghurch  amongst  thoss  dedicated  to  the  standard,  said  to  liave  belonged  to  the 

Vii^,  lib.  iv,  e.  ii.  No,  U.     Hontfaucon,  Profdiet,  which  had  been  kept  at  Dmhss- 

" Palseogrsplua  Qiaeoa,"  p.  Gl,  mentioua  cua  ««  one  of  the  moat  pretaous  relks 

this  monastery,  and  aDother  in  Calabiin  conquered  from  Egypt,  was  transported 

de  lo  Patirs,  or  de  Patirio,  which  was  for  the  iirst  time  to  Constantinople  by 

distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  the  Syrian  Janissaria,  and  then  i 


name  fin  'Otirrir^t-  under  an  SMort  of  a  thooaand  men  of  the 

"  "  "^      ■      " '      " ■  operKting  on 

odsdde  lortun 


Compare  ParutA,  "  L«  Siciliik  dee-  militia,  to  the  army  operKting  on  the 
critta  con  Hedaglie  da  L,  Agostini,"  Hungarian frontien, to osddelortuiie it 
Lione,  16S7,  p.   96,  and  Plate.     Signum      favour  of  the  OttMBuw. 
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colouring  of  the  drapeiy,  the  symmetry  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  expression  of  the  faces.  At  first  sight  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  in  a  Greek  Church  features  so  difierent 
m)ffl  those  that  usually  prevail ;  but  I  think  the  reason  is 
not  fiir  to  seek,  if  we  b^r  in  mind  the  period  in  which 
these  works  were  executed.  Many  writers  have  noticed 
the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  School  on  Italy,  and  the 
proofe  of  it  are  well  known :  on  the  other  hand,  Italy 
must  have  acted  powerfully  upon  the  Greeks  at  Constan- 
tinople In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
Italun  republics  were  rapidly  developing  free  institutions ; 
art  uid  literature  were  awaking  to  a  new  life ;  and  at 
this  time  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  establishing 
colonies  in  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Empire.'  Theodorus 
Metochita,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
church  that  we  now  see,  died  a.d.  1332,  so  that  he  was 
contemporary  -  with  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  the  greatest 
jiEunters  who  preceded  Raphael,  the  former  of  whom  died 
m  1300,  and  the  latter  in  1336.  If  we  also  take  into 
account  ihe  prominent  part  which  the  Italians  played  at 
Constantinople  during  the  Crusades,  this  comparison  of 
dates  seems  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence observable  between  these  monuments  and  the  works 
of  earlier  Byzantine  artists.^ 

In  the  outer  narthex  the  first  subject  on  the  spectator's 
left  hand  as  he  enters  the  church  is  the  Dreajn  of  Joseph ; 
the  second  is  probably  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  in  order 
to  be  taxed,  not  the  Flight  into  E^pt,  as  no  child  is 
represented.  Nest  we  have  the  Magi  travelling  on 
horseback,  and  standing  before  Herod,  so  that  two  scenes 
of  the  same  story  appear  as  it  were  in  one  picture. 
Lastly,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  corridor  Herod's 
massacre  of  the   Innocents   is    portrayed   with  frightful 

'  Oibbon,  du^  Ixii,  vol.  vii,  p.  368,  buoBi  of  3.  John  Latoran  and  S.  Uuia 

•d.  SndtlL      Initead   of   banisliJDg  the  Hwgiore  at  Eoms,  Kuglar,  "  Handbook 

bctoria  at  the   PiianB,  VenedaDH,  and  of  Punting,"  ed.  Eaatli£e,  toL  i,  pp.  113, 

OoKKW,  til*  prudent  conqueror  accepted  114.    Tho  latter  is  more  important  on 

tboi  aiihs  and  allegiance,  &c,     See  atao  account  of  its  beautiful  campoution.  and 

dap.  liiii,  ib.,  pp.  406-112.  becaoae  it  repreeenta  the  corouation  of 

'  Hi.  Ciutii  tisced  a  reeemblance  be-  the  Virgin  ;  ws  aee  here  the  iteTerit;  of 

tween  the  moracs  in  thia  church  and  the  the  old  style  revived  witli  much  freahneBi 

*inb  ol  Jaeoboa  Torriti  who  flouiiahed  of    feeling ;     Liibke,    "  Oruodrisa    Der 

in  tbt  Ittto-  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  KuOBtgeechiohte,"  i,  3S3  ;  Engliah  trana- 

tot7,  to  tliat  hu  qmohroiUMa  nearly  wiU)  lation,  i,  163. 
Ketoehita;  ■••  angrwiiigi  of  the  Tri- 
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realism ;  he  is  issuing  his  decree,  and  mothers  are  weeping 
for  their  children.' 

Proceeding  to  the  second  Narthex  we  find  as  a  prin- 
cipal subject  the  Virgin  Mary  surrounded  by  Jewish 
kings  and  prophets ;  the  former  wear  crowns,  and  the 
frequency  of  this  h^wi-dress  produces  some  resemblance 
to  the  gi'oup  of  four-and-twenty  elders ;  where,  however, 
the  crowns  are  only  derived  from  a  passage  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Names  are  attached  to  each  personage,  in 
some  cases  legible,  in  others  very  di£Bcult  to  decipher,  e.g., 
Hezekiah  and  Abraham  are  clear,  Malachi  is  obscure. 
Instead  of  Rehoboam,  the  form  occurring  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  Roboam,  is  written  (I  Kings,  xi,  43.)'  As  these 
^ures  adorn  the  cupolas  and  are  Wierefore  at  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  spectator,  he  shoidd  provide  him- 
self with  a  good  glass  to  examine  the  details.  This  church 
sometimes  bears  uie  name  of  our  Saviour  (2an-q/>oc)  instead 
of  the  more  usual  title,  Mon^  t^  Choras ;  hence  our 
Lord  is  appropriately  represented  here  healing  the  deaf 
and  blind  and  Peter's  mother-in-law,  who  was  sick  of  a 
fever.  To  the  right  of  the  door  of  the  mosque  there  are 
two  very  large  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin ;  among 
the  mosaics  recently  discovered  are  Saints  Peter  ana 
Paul,  the  latter  has  a  book  of  a  rectangular  form,  which 
is  more  modem  than  the  scroU.*  Many  scenes  in  these 
decorations  relate  to  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  (as  I  have 
remarked  on  other  occasions)  undue  prominence  given  to 
this  subject  indicates  a  late  period.  But  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  and  considered  in  connection  with  the  chunA 
itself,  one  group  transcends  all  the  rest;  it  consists  of 
Theodoras  Metocliita  offering  a  model  of  the  sacred  edi6ce 
to  our  Lord  seated  on  a  throne.  This  design  is  executed 
in  mosaic,  and  placed  over  the  great  door  leading  to  the 
interior ;   Metochita  wears  a  turban,  which  corresponds 

'  Fulghar,   Eglues   BynuiUiiei,  Atlai,  poroh   of  S.   Sophu,   where   our   Lord 

TUtme,  1880,  PUneliM  xviii,  xiz,  Cou^ie  appaan   holding  >   book  of  thu   fonn.   ' 

loDgitudinale   de    VExonttthei    et    da  Lubke/'OrundruaDarKunilgeadiicbte,'' 

IfiTthex.  Thtae  engrmringB  gireAKenenl  i,  253,  264,  Tig.  111.     It  oceiin  Yen  (re- 

ide«  of  the  onuuneiiUtioii,  but  the;  do  qiieotly  oa  the  cuins  of  the  lit«r  Qreeli 

not  reproduce  all  the  rabjecU  which  the  Kniperors  :  Sabatier,  "  Moii unite  B;ftiil- 

vevtibvle*  contain.  tinea,"  tdL  ii,  PL  ilvi,  ConitsntiDe  X ; 

*  Ka)  t^MlKnat  'PtBnifi  i  Ail(  hnm  PL  xlviii,  John  I  Zimiscee  ;  PL  i1i>. 
ipT*  imSK  The  Vulgate  alao  faw  CoDBlantino  XII  HonumnchuB,  Ac  D* 
Boboam.  Saulcf,    "  ClaaaiScation    dee    llonnaki 

*  Similaril;  tlieie  ia  a  moaaio  in  the  Byiaatinaa,"  Ha,  Kd.uTi,  Ac  , 
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with  tiie  date  already  assigned  to  these  works  of  art.' 
On  the  right  and  left  of  our  Saviour  the  letters  IC-XC 
M^inscrilwd,  and  below  them  HXflPA  TflN  ZflNTiiN  "the 
land  of  the  living  "  apparently  with  allusion  to  the  name, 
Moi^  rw  x^pa^^  like  canting  heraldic  mottoea  Numerous 
analogies  present  themselves  to  the  enquirer,  who  com- 
pares the  chutxihes  of  Constantinople  with  those  of 
RaTeona ;  and  here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  them  ; 
Ecclesius  who  built  San  Vitfde  in  the  latter  place  appears 
performing  the  SMne  act  of  homage  as  Metocnita.* 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  a  colossal  figure  of  our 
liord  rem^ed  uncovered  In  the  interior  of  the  mosque, 
accompanied  by  the  inscription,  "Come  unto  me  ail  ye 
that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you." 
Very  touching  must  have  been  the  sight  of  these  words, 
piaiwd  conspicuously  in  the  midst  of  a  suffering  people, 
and  inviting  them  to  a  divine  source  of  consolation.  The 
Russians  had  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  the  mosque  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  church  ;  this  proposal 
excited  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  in  their 
fury  destroyed  the  mosaic. 

Though  the  Greek  rite  forbids  images,  a  few  bas-reliefs 
maj^  be  seen  here ;  one  of  them  represents  the  column  on 
which  Symeon  Stylites,  or  some  other  pillar-saint,  jmssed 
his  life.  It  deserves  notice  that  a  staircase  and  a  window 
of  an  apartment  at  the  top  are  clearly  indicated  ;  hence 
we  should  be  disposed  to  infer  that  the  holy  man  pur- 
chased his  reputation  for  asceticism  rather  cheaply, 
enjoying  a  considerable  amoimt  of  comfort,  and  seeing  his 
fiiends  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience.* 

'  "Hu  turban   is  diatiDcUv   lean    in  opemng  without  the  wolli  is  not  incum- 

Pnldia'i  Plat«,   So.    19,   FJ^  1 ;    the  bered  with  buildiogB." 

DMel  of  the  church  is  also  dnvD  accn-  *  See  Ht.  Edwin  Freahfield'a  Paper  in 

nWjf,  and  ghows  the  three  cupoUa.    A  the    "Arohscologia,"    voL    ilv,   On  the 

Eutre  like  a  turban  is  still  worn  bj  Oreek  Bfzantine   Origin  of  the  Church  of  St 

(cdwaitice ;  see  the  engravings  accom-  Vitalia  at  Ravenna,  &c.     The  account  of 

ETii^awork  bv'the  Rev.  John  Qlen  EucloauB,   pp.   iifl-iZ2,  U  derived  from 

&  D.D,,  Chaplain,  at  St.  PeteTaburg,  Agnelli,    "  Liber    Puntificalis,"    Modens, 

eatitted  "Rile*  and  Ceremonies  of  the  1708.      In    Murray's    "Handbook    for 

Cheek  Church  in  Rueda,"  containing  an  Northern    Italy,"    ed.     1863,    p.     5»2, 

Kcount  of  ite   doctrine,  worship,    and  Eutychiiis  ia  inoorrectly  sub«bitut«d  for 

diKipUiie,  4to.  Lond.,  177Z  Eccleeiiis. 

'  With  the  eiplanatiDn  of  Xdpa  given  *  Fabriinus   mentions  three  saints  of 

tbciTB  compare  P.  Ojllii   "  De  Constan-  this  Dame,  vol.  i,  pp.  &22-S25.     The  fint 

H 1,..™. If.  ,11,1.  !_  . ._._!  (uoended  Wa  oolunin   near  Antioch   in 

Syria,  A-D.  419,  and  lived  on  it  tUl  i.D. 
400,    Johannes  Phoo»  inturms  ju  the 
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The  church  of  Sera;itiB  and  Bacchus,  now  Kuchuk  Aja 
Sophia,  i.e.,  little  ^nta  Sophia,  is  not  less  interesting 
than  the  one  just  described,  but  its  claims  on  our 
attention  are  founded  on  a  very  different  basia  It 
belongs  to  a  brilliant  period  in  Byzantine  history,  it 
possesses  high  architectural  merit,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  followed  in  San  Vitale  at  Bavedns. 
Justinian,  before  hin  accession,  inhabited  the  palace  of 
Hormisdas,  and  built  this  church  close  to  it,  so  that  both 
were  often  called  by  the  same  name.'  They  were 
situated  behind  the  Hippodrome,  and  near  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  At  present  a  space  of  about  700  metres 
separates  the  church  from  the  western  boundaiy-wall  of 
the  palace,  but  the  expressions  of  the  historians  prove 
that  in  ancient  times  they  were  more  closely  connected. 
This  topographical  relation  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
because  it  enables  us  to  understand  why  the  church  was 
visited  by  the  Emperor  in  state  during  Easter  week,  and 
a  portion  of  it  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the 
Latin  ritual  by  ambas^dors  from  the  Pope. 


columngrew  up  ipontanaouBl;  {h/To^oit), 
and  tb»t  Sty htaa  remainad  io  tli«  opea 
air — a  statement  wliich  dots  not  agraa 
with  the  window  in  the  bas-relieL 

In  Pulgher'a  "  Eglises  Byz&ntinea " 
the  teit  U  aoDfltines  inaccunto,  but  the 
Atlan  of  Plateg  will  be  found  moet  tuefiiL 
He  fays  of  the  Kahrij6  Dzamisd  (bo  ha 
■pella  the  wordii],  C'eat  I'uniqua  igliM 
qui  r«ate  &  ConBtaiitiaopt*  ivt*o  tout«a 
sea  mooaiquca  hiatoriiea,  d^uTertea  et 
bien  connervfai,  ainsi  que  lea  fresquaa  et 
Ub  ■culpturee  en  haut  raliet 

Of  tidrty  Flatus,  half,  Noe.  ivi-nx, 
are  deruted  to  tbia  church,  and  six  of 
them  are  beautifully  coloured.  The 
following  deaerre  Bpectal  noljc*  : — xvi, 
the  principal  Fn^de  ;  ixii,  fiEteeo  detaiii 
■bowing  a  great  variety  of  pattenu ; 
izv,  part  of  a  Cupula.  Roboam  between 
Solomon  and  Abia  (Abijam  in  the 
Authoriaad  Vi-nion),  Under  a  medallion 
of  tb«  Virgin  with  the  infant  Chriat  on 
her  lap,  both  nimbated  j  the  letten  M  P 
— 0v  are  also  ioicribed.  Comp.  Sabatier 
PL  xlvii.  No.  IS,  John  I,  i^miicM:  PI. 
I,,  No.  12,  RomanuH  IV  and  Eudoda. 
The  repreaentation  on  tke  coina  ii  ■imilar 
to  that  in  the  mosaic,  but  not  identical 

An  angrsving  of  the  church,  un  a  Tary 
amall  aoile,  ia  given  in  the  "ArchaaoL 
Journal,"  toL  sziii,  p.  B,  aa  an  illuatratjoD 


of  Renurka  on  Uediaevd  Arahitactan  ia 
the  Eaat,  by  the  Ber.  J.  L.  Petib  Ite 
name  is  there  writtm  Uonfi  tea  Eoiaa 
(liej ;  thia  error  apparently  dmired  tram 
Mr.  Foigumon'a  ''Hirtory  of  Ard«it«o- 
ture,"  would  Lead  to  a  wrong  iatMpn- 
tation,  aubatituting  K6p)i  puella  for  x^ 

Phatagnpha  of  the  moaaica  of  lim 
Ka^eh  Jamiai  have  been  taken  for  Mr. 
Freahfield,  and  I  saw  them  at  the  Syllogaa 
(Greek  Literary  Society)  in  Conatanli- 
nople,  but  they  ware  not  for  aale.  Tb* 
reault  ma  rather  iiuulufactar;,  probaUf 
in  conaequeuoe  of  defective  light 

>  Thia  name  ia  eridently  OnantaL  "b 
pehlwi,  Okhromaxdi  ;  en  parai,  AonHl- 
"""^i'' ;  en  persan,  AourmouEd  et  Her- 
mom;  enarmAuBn,Ormistianai«bc^H<^ 
mizdan."  Nouvelle  Biographie  Q&Mil*, 
Didot,  Paria,  1858. 

Duange,  "  CooataotinopoHa  Cbriit," 
lib.  IT,  o.  vi,  No.  IxxiTiii,  quotea  frtua 
the  Synaiaria,  vita   S.   Theophanii,  '0( 

no)  Binxf  Tf  rofajtiitifrp  rf  tla^atlf. 

The  polaoe  may  have  taJien  ita  mm* 
from  Bormisdaa  mentioned  by  Ammiaoiia 
HarcellinuB,  &L  regis  Persanim  (aiul), 
xvi,  10.  16  ;  iiiv,  1,  2.  Hia  son  Mtma 
in  zivi,  8,  li,  edit.  EytMshardt. 
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Vigilius,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  who  attained  a 
scandalous  notoriety  by  purchasing  the  Papal  throne  for 
200  pounds  of  gold,  took  refuge  here,  when  he  had 
iucorred  the  emperor's  displeasure  by  excommunicating 
the  Patriarch  Menas.  About  three  hundred  years  later 
the  Iconoclast  patriarch  John,  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Theophilus,  presided  over  the  church  as  abbot  ('nyou/uvoc), 
an  orthodox  historian  caUs  him  a  serpent  lurking  in  a 
hole.' 

GyUius,  who  wrote  within  eighty  years  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  visited  this  edifice,  and  has  described 
it  accurately.*  He  says  that  the  round  cupola  of  brick 
rests  on  eight  piers,  and  that  between  them  there  are 
two  rows  of  lomc  columns ;  sixteen  on  the  basement,  of 
which  six  are  green,  ten  white  marked  with  spots; 
eighteen  above  them,  of  which  eight  are  creeo,  ten  white 
with  red  spots ;  the  former  support  galleries,  the  latter 
semidomes.  These  galleries  were  set  apart  for  women,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  San  Vitale.  The  same  usage  still 
prevails,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  Greek  cathedral  at  Constanti- 
nople, when  only  one  lady,  and  she  an  invalid,  appeared 
in  tbe  basement  amidst  a  congregation  of  several 
thousands.  At  present  tbe  various  colours  that  pleased 
the  eye  of  GyUius  are  no  longer  visible,  and  a  dingy 
brown  tint  pervades  the  interior.  When  I  visited  it  last 
Autumn  (1880)  swarms  of  pigeons  were  flying  over  our 
heads,  the  roof  was  falling  in,  and  part  of  the  floor  had 
been  destroyed  for  fire-wood.  Much  mischief  was  done 
by  Mussulman  refugees  from  Bu^ria,  a  loathsome  and 
barbarous  race,  who  left  the  building  in  a  state  of  the 
vilest  pollution.  During  the  occupation  by  these  savages 
it  was  simply  impossible  for  the  tourist  to  enter,  and  even 
long  after  their  depaiture  he  paid  a  heavy  fine  for 
gratifying  archaeological  curiosity,  and  returned  to  his 
quarters  covered  with  vermin. 

Unfortunately   an    external  agency  assisted  the  des- 

'  'O   TfivitaitipaTitt,    thrice   accuraed:  Fnuidii  I.  to  Italy  nnd  Qreece  to  collect 

'^•psti,  Buf.   MtK,    who  giToi   copiuuB  nunuscripla  ;   be  tdeo   traTcUed  in  Ama 

Kfsrencca.  and  Africa,  and  resided  for  aome  yearn  at 

*  Some  account  of  P.   Oylliiia  will  be  Conatantinople.    He  waa  well  aoquointed 

found  in  tbe  prefscs  to  Ball'a  "  Tianila.  with  the  ancient  antbors,  and  oompetant 

tion."     He  waa  a  Frenchman   lent  by  to  criUciae  them. 
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troyers  who  were  at  work  within.  The  Adrianople 
railway  passes  close  to  the  building,  bo  that  the  motion  of 
the  trmns  has  shaken  it  severely,  and  caused  some  fissures 
in  the  cupola.  Several  stones  and  bricks  have  fallen  out, 
disclosing  faults  of  construction  formerly  concealed  by 
whitewawi.  Partly  irom  poverty,  partly  from  the  decline 
of  art,  Justinian's  successors  were  unable  to  repair  the 
walls  as  he  had  ori^nally  built  them.' 

One  of  the  most  stnJdng  features  in  this  church  is  an 
inscription  in  large  Greek  capitals  on  the  Meze  above  the 
lower  row  of  columns.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the 
letters  they  are  rery  difficult  to  read  m  consequence  of 
t^e  height  at  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  discolora- 
tion resulting  from  causes  ahready  mentioned.  This 
inscription  is  in  hexameter  verse,  and  extends  over  l^e 
whole  circle  of  the  interior  ;  its  purport  is  as  follows  : — 
'  Other  kings  have  honoiired  dead  men  whose  labours  were 
inconceivable,'  but  Justinian  has  erected  a  splendid 
temple  to  commemorate  Sergius,  a  servant  of  Christ,  who 
was  not  terrified  by  fire,  sword  or  tortures,  and  won 
heaven  by  hia  blood,  dying  for  Christ.  May  he  guard 
the  sovereignty  of  our  sleepless  king,  and  increase  the 
power  of  divinely-crowned  Theodora,  whose  mind 
brightens  up  with  piety,  whose  labour  and  expenditure 
are  fostering  and  liberal.'  Under  these  verses  we  see 
vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes  figured  above  the 
julasters,  with  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  Saint,  Bacchus, 
just  as  the  inscription  x^pa  rwi>  U>vt'i>v  refers  to  the  name 

'    The  nulwajr    almost   tuuchsB   the  As  tha  iDBcriptioo  ■tondis  in  tli«  Jiel* 

ebarcfa  Kt  the  •oatfa.eart  cornar,  and  thii  Suiett«niia,  the  wOTda  riv  in  the  fiftli 

port   of   the  buildia^  is  nad;  to  &U  Una   utd  'anaiJfnin  in    the   mnth  line 

•'•"••■*" — „,).  paapati,  Biif  MtA.  p.  331 ;  violate  tho  metre,  the  margin  theretiw 


Pulgher,  p.  16.  proposee  tt  and  'aKMfdpva  respectively. 

*  AvJifrei  has  two  m«Bi)iiigB  :  1,  pu-  Pulgher's  Pis.    ii  and  iii   ^ov  tt* 

dve— not  to  be  coooeived ;  2,  active— not  ground-plan  of  tha  church,  Bectioo  and 

nDderatanding,    senBeleea.       Solzenbera,  details,  (he  semi-drcular  apeet  betwwn 

who  reproduces  the  inBcription  in  Greek  the  piers,  ptrt  of  the  inscriptiaii,  cluatcn 

oapitala,  tnoslatea  the  words  'Aripat  ir  of  grspee  below  it,  and  folwted  capital!- 

'afittTot  fiji'  rim  on  the  second  line,  by  Comp     Solienbarg,      "  Alt  -  ChrisUiclM 

Weil  im   Leben  sie  Grosses  voilbnudit  Baudentmsle  von    Constantinopel."  PL 

On  tbe  other  hand,  in  the  "Acta  Sane-  v.    Agios    Sereioe,    Orundriss,    LaDgen- 

tonim,"    edit.   Antverp,    vol    49,   Oct.,  schoitt,   DetaJ   der  oberen  Siiulen,  do 

Turn,   iii,   p  848  E,   Sac.  37,  the  I^tin  untwen  Oebalke^  dee  oberen  KaiDpftT- 

Tersion  is  Quorum  tuiud  sana  fuerat  vitas  urns. 

ratio;  soPulgher,  Dontlcs  actions^taieat  *  Procopiua,  "Da  ..XdiSdia  Dn  Jut- 

insignifiantes.       But    I    think    the    Brat  tiniani,"  lib.  i,  c  it,  p  400,  ad.  Veoet, 

moming  is  preferable  here.  describing  the  churciliea  at  SS.  Peter  and 
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Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Architecture,  speak- 
ing of  San  VitaJe  at  Ravenna,  remarks  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  justify  the  title  of  Byztmtine  usually 
applied  to  it  •}  but  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
work  he  almost  contradicts  himself;  for,  describing  the 
Cburch  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  he  says — "  Internally 
the  anangement  of  the  piers,  of  the  galleries,  and  of  the 
pillars  which  simport  them  are  (sic)  almost  identical  with 
Uioee  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna."*  In  a  former  Paper  I 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  architecture  of  San  Vitale 
could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  Byzantine 
influence,  and  that  Mr,  Fergusson  was  consequently  mis- 
taken in  treating  it  as  Romanesque.  I  lun  now  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  partly  by  having  seen  the  church  of 
Sergius  and  Baccmis,  partly  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Fresh- 
field's  memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  Archaeologia.'  Of 
coarse  the  most  conclusive  evidence  is  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  buildings,  and  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observer ;  but  we 
may  notice  the  following  facte  as  corroborative  arguments. 
1.  San  Yitale  is  contemporary  with  SS.  Seisins  and 
Bacchus,  for  it  was  begun  by  Eccl^ius  and  consecrated 
by  Maximianus,  both  of  whom  appear  in  the  mosaics 
with  their  names  afBxed ;  it  was  in  course  of  erection 
fimm  526  to  546  A.D.  2.  Both  these  prelates  visited 
Constantinople.  3.  At  this  period  Ravenna  was  very 
cbeely  connected  wiUi  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  Narses  resided  there  as  exarch.  A  monastery  at 
fiavenna  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Blachemas,* 
which  doubtless  came  from  the  quarter  of  Constantinople 
mentioned  above.  4.  This  was  a  most  flourishing  epoch 
of  Byzantine  art,  as  the  cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  alone 
sufficiently  proves ;  but  there  are  other  monuments 
whose  remains  Ulustrate  the  treatise  of  Procopius,  in 

Piol  and  88.  SoTEius  aod  BboiAub,  n,jt  '  VoL  i,  p.  386. 

ttm  the  Bplendour  of  the  marbles  but-  *  lb..  toL  ii,  pp.  313,  314. 

fwH  Uie  brightneBS  of  the  Biia,   ami  »  Vol.  icIt,   Art.    XXI,   pp.   417-*28, 

tint  on  cTetj  aide  the  builditiga  display  quoted  above. 

U  abundance  of  gold  and  coatl;  oSeringa  *  OjUius  calls  Blachemie  a  barbarauB 

Mn  pir  -yif  '«w(r*pn   (nb)   if  ir/>^  word  ;  Book  IV,  chap.  G.    Of  the  Blneh- 

iwXJAir  'uttparrpdrm  -rir  ifxuv.     The  emic,  the  Tiiclinium  of  the  Blachemaj, 

"ord  byAii    corm^Knids    exaotlj    witli  of  the  Palace,  tha  Aqueduct,  and  many 

iei\^trTi  in  tie  fourth   line  of  the  in-  other  placw  of  antiquitf.     This  remark 

Kription  ;  confirms  the  opinion  that  tlie  naoM  ia 

Jfiffmi  JUyXqoTi  lifUf  Sapdrora  yipiipti  oonnaotad  with  bradctn  and  bngnt^ 
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which  he,  an  eye-witness,  descrihes  the  public  buildings 
erected  by  Justinian.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  serve  as  models  to  those  who  were  erecting 
similar  edifices  at  Ravenna, 

8eigius  and  Bacchus  suffered  martytdom  in  Syria 
during  the  persecution  of  Maximianus  II,  commonly 
called  Galerius,  who  reigned  305-311  a.d.  The  anni- 
versary festival  of  these  saints  was  observed  on  the  7th 
October,  and  under  this  date  a  long  account  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.'  It  is  stated  that 
Bacchus  was  beaten  to  death  with  thongs  made  of  un- 
dressed hides,  and  that  Sergius  was  beheaded  after  having 
been  compelled  to  wallc  nine  miles  with  spikes  in  his 
boot*.  This  Sergius  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another,  who  is  a  patron  Saint  of  Russia.  The  latter 
Uved  1314-1392  A.D. ;  we  are  informed  that  he  began  his 
career  as  an  anchorite,  and  buUt  a  cell,  in  a  forest  sixty 
versto  from  Moscow,  where  he  shared  his  meals  with  a 
bear;  afterwards  some  human  companions  came  and 
imitated  his  austerities.* 

lY.  Lastly,  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Museum  at  Constantinople,  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  its  treasures  ;  and  I  do  so  partly  because  the 
account  given  in  Murray's  Handbook,  under  the  heading 
'Repository  of  Antiquities,'  is  so  brief  and  inadequate 
that  it  might  even  deter  a  traveller  from  visiting  the 
collection.*  It  is  easily  accessible,  though  not  on  every 
day,  being  deposited  in  the  Pakee  of  Mohammed  II,  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Irene,  now  used  as  an  armoury.  An 
introduction  to  Dr.  D^thier,  the  ciurator,  should  be 
obtained  from  a  local  resident ;  this  gentleman  deserves 
credit  for  some  important  discoveries,  but  his  attribution 
of  antiques  cannot  be  implicitly  followed. 

(1.)  The  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  colossal 
figure  of  Hercules,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  lead- 
ing  to  the  apartments  of  the  Museum. 

We  have  here  a  very  ancient  representation  of  a  deity 

'  Loc.  at.,  pp.  833-883 ;  the  nomtive  honey  and  the  honeyoomb  (duk«a  raptr 

u    full    of    todioiu    repetitions.      See  mel  et  fsTUin. 

eBp«;ia!ly  p,  834  K,  section  7  ;  snd  p.  835  r,  '  Nouvelle   Bibgraphia    Gfn^tale,  fl.*- 

■ectioD  11.     While  BuSering  torture,  the  Serge  (Snint). 

holy  marl;r  of    Chriit  replied  to    his  >  Conatantinuiile,     section     10,     Tba 

persecutor,  Antiocbui,  Your  pumshmenta  3«nglio,  p.  73. 
are  not  tntter  to  me,  but  sweeter  than  ,^  , 
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whose  worship  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times. 
Underneath  the  admirablephotograph  by  M.  Ber^;ren  it 
is  described  as  "  Statue  d'Hercule  Silfene-Fontaine  en  grfes 
de  Chypre,  prov.  d'  Amathounta"  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  name  of  Silenus  should  be  introduced 
here ;  he  is  usually  the  attendant  of  Bacchus  and  shows 
the  effects  of  intoxication,  but  he  plays  no  part  in  the 
myths  relating  to  Hercules.'  That  this  statue  is  the 
Phcerucian  Hercules  may  be  inferred  from  the  style  of 
ej[ecution  and  the  place  whence  it  came ;  the  square  pro- 
portions and  the  position  of  the  hands  are  similar  to  those 
obeerrable  in  a  group  on  a  marble  sarcophagus  discovered 
at  Amathus,  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  this  deity,  whom  the 
Phoenicians  called  Melika  or  Melkarth,*  The  lion's  skin 
held  in  firont  is  the  only  attribute;  from  its  head,  in 
which  a  large  aperture  has  been  made,  water  seems  to 
have  issued.  In  antiquity  bona'  moutW  were  the  most 
common  form  used  for  fountains,  spouts  or  gargoyles,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  remains  from  Himera  preserved  at 
Palermo,  or  in  the  Attic  Temples  published  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  image  was 
originally  set  up  as  an  object  of  adoration,  and  that  its 
adaptation  to  a  fountain  was  an  afterthought  of  some 
Greeks  or  Romans  into  whose  possession  it  came. 

In  support  of  the  attribution  given  above  we  may 
remark  that  the  ptw&iatice  is  an  element  too  important 
to  be  disregarded.  Amathus  retained  more  distinct 
traces  of  Phcenician  origin  than  Faphos  or  Citium  ;  Ash- 
tareth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  after  whom  Solomon 
went,  had  a  temple  here ;  and  the  name  of  the  city  calls 
to  mind  the  Hamathite  descended  from  Canaan.^ 

'  PnttaaOT  Percy  Qudiier   suggested 
that  the  mentioQ  of  Silenua  here  might 

be  traced  to   the    idea  ot    the    Satyric  _  .      .  -,,--  . 

Ueimles.    Sileni  and  Satjrs  can  hardlj  tombs,  cities  and  tumplee  "j , 

be  diitingoiahed  :  K.  0.  Miiller,  "  Hand-  o^ijiueite  p.  266.     Mr.   King  thmkl  the 

bqch  der  Archaolo^  der  Kunst,"  section  figures,  repeated  four  timM  at  the  end  of 

3S4,  Eng.  TraniL,  p.   400.     Hercules  is  the  SorcophaguB,  are  not  Hercules,  but 

introdui^    into    the    tbiasoe     of   the  the    Pataici    represented    as    Pygmies : 

Bacchisn  atteodanta,  and  reposes  among  Herodut,  III,  37,  Tobt  ol  4efniHi  fr  t^ai 

the  tatjm  :  ib.,  section  411,  Eiig.  Transl.,  xfAp^ai   r£r  TpMpo"   npiiyDMr 

*  Kenriii's  "Phoenicia,"  pp.  320-323.  >  QraesiB,    i,    15-18,    Canaan    bt^t 

PI-  ii,  No.  7,  exhibilB  a  coin  of  Heracles,  Sidon  his  Grst-bom,  .  .  .  and  the  Arva- 

utliennse  Hinoa,  in  Sidly.    The  legend  dite  (Aradus),  .  .  .  and  the  Hamatliite. 

aiauis    "  Head     (Am,    promontory)     of  Amathus    was    undoubtedly    a    very 

Melkarth,"  from  whom  the  promuntoiy  ancient  city,  but  Di  Cesnula  ia  wrong  in 

HeTKUum  had  its  name.  Baying  tiiab  Tadtui,  Ann.  Ill,  62,  calls 
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(2.)  Two  statues,  about  six  feet  high,  of  Roman  ladies, 
found  at  Aptera. 

They  have  been  described  as  Diva  C3audia  and  her 
mother  Poppaea,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
the  correctness  of  these  appellationB.  The  features  of  the 
elder  figure  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Poppaea,  as 
she  appears  on  a  coin  struck  at  Alexandria ;'  Secondly, 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  several  rows  of  small  curls 
over  the  forehead  and  a  coil  at  the  back  of  the  head  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  attribution  proposed  for 
the  other  statue.  Tacitus  informs  us  tlmt  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppaea,  died  before  she  was  four 
months  old ;  however,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  her 
memory,  and  on  a  small  bronze  coin  we  see  the  legend 
DIVA  CLAtJD.  KEH.F.,  and  a  woman  standing  in  a  temple 
of  six  columns  for  the  device.*  Though  dymg  thus  eajrly 
she  may  have  been  worshipped  in  this  form  at  Rome,  but 
it  would  seem  strange  to  find  a  statue  of  her  as  a  full 
grown  woman  at  Aptera  in  Crete.  Here,  as  in  many- 
other  cases,  we  find  it  much  easier  to  disprove  than  to 
prove.  An  elaborate  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  in 
artificial  curls  belongs  to  a  period  extending  from  Titus 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  example  under  consideration  is  in 
this  respect  very  like  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  engraved 
on  a  beryl  by  Evodus  ;'  hence  it  would  follow  that  the 
statue  must  be  assigned  to  a  date  later  than  Diva 
Claudia.     As  to  the  so-called  Poppaea,  the  more  simple 

it  VetuBtuaiiD*  (>ic)  ;   TadtuB  usea  the  Hr.  Pools  thotwht  the  statue  at  Coa- 

vord  VetuatiBBinum  with  refersDM  to  sUutinoplemigbtbedatcdBbQut  h.c.  900. 

the   toupls    {delubnim)    of    VeDus    at  '  Coben,  "  M£daill«8  Impiriales,"  voL  i, 

Paphos.  PL  XH,  opposite  p.  176,  No.  3,  nonilAIA 

After  fuTtiier  inquiij  I  have  oome  to  3KBAZTK  l.  1A  ;  the  coin  is  described 

the  coDclusioii  that  the  ColoaBal  statue  in  it.,  v.  2I£. 

itie  Museum  at  Constantinople  would  be  *  iWtus,  Ann,  xv,  SS,  quartum  intn 

more  correctly  described  as  Bee  or  Beeaa,  aeuMm  defuncta  infante,  wiUt  Orelli'a 

an    Egyptian   deitip,    but   probably   of  note  :  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  vi,  287  : 

Aaiatjc  origin.    Many  particidan  relating  Suetonius,  ed.  Burmann,   plates  at  tLe 

to  him  will   be  found   in    WilHnson's  end  of  voL  ii,  Tab.  ixr,  No.  3,  ad  Fatui 

"Andent   Egyptians,"    edited    by     Dr.  Not   in    Sueton.      Comp.    Tacitui,  ed. 

Birdi ;  voL   i,   p.   419,   Bes  figured    on  Brotier,   "Stemma   Caeeiiruni,"  Bo.  38, 

wooden  jrillows  ;  ib.,  p.  469,  playing  on  a  vol.  i,  p.  IG. 

trigon,  a  triangular  instnunent  with  nine  '  C.  W.  King,    "  Antique   Oeuia  and 

.t2„™..  voLu,  pp.  6,  7,  13,  often   on  Rings,"  toL  ii,  p.  69;  PI.  L,  No.  '      '""*- 

' ■  ■  -      of    Be 


other   objedfi   of    tJie  toilat—       masterpiece    of     Boman     glypljc 
"    '         '    '  '  "         "  ,  "  IcODOgraphie   Itiomaine, 

No.  3  ;  Teit,  vol.  ii,[ip.  310-312; 


distinct  from  Typbon  ;  but  see  espedally      Hongai,  "  IcODOgraphie   Itiomaine,' 
vol.  iii.  DP.  1*9-153,  Bee  a  abort,  deformed      XXXV,  No.  3  ;  Teit,  vol.  ii,[ip.  310 
£  tail  and  curly  beerd.  approaches      compare  Domitia,  Kpoiiae  de  Domi 


neartothefigureof  Hen:ules,l'l.XXXIII.  Mongez,  same  pUte.  K.  0.  MiUler, 
CkimpsTs  Pieiret,  "  Panthdoo  E^ptien,"  "DeDfcinaler,"FutI,  PL  LXIX,  Na38I. 
whohaaauMigraTiiig  of  this  deity.  (^i  ii  ii-il  ■ 
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ttrrangement  of  the  hair,  in  large  masses  over  the  fore- 
bead  and  coTering  the  nape  of  the  neck,  indicates  a  period 
antecedent  or  subsequent  to  that  of  the  other  figure. 

Aptera.  the  wingless,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
having  been  the  scene  of  a  contest  between  the  Muses 
and  Sirens,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  and 
depnved  of  their  wings.  Its  situation  is  accurately 
shown  in  Admiral  Spratt's  map  of  Western  Crete,  and 
also  in  his  engraving  of  Suda  Bay.' 

g.)  Statue  of  Caracalla. 

The  head  of  this  figure  is  laureated  and  inclined  to  the 
left,  side,  a  favourite  posture  with  this  Emperor,  as 
Aorelius  Victor  mentions ; '  but  the  face  does  not  wear 
tlie  ferodous  expression,  which  might  be  expected  from 
Ouacalla's  well  known  cruelty,  and  which  is  very  evident 
in  his  bust  at  the  British  Museum.'  The  costume  is 
mihtary,  consisting  of  a  cuirass  with  a  paludamentum 
hanging  from  the  shoulders.  In  front  of  the  lorica  we 
Bee  two  Victories  crowning  Pallas  helmeted,  who  holds  a 
shield  in  her  left  hand  and  stands  upon  a  wolf  suckling 
the  twins,  Romulus  and  Bemus.  A  similar  group  of 
Victories  and  Palladium  is  given  by  Clarac,  Mus^e  de 
Sculpture  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  Plate  916b,  No.  2504a; 
Tome  V,  p.  266.'  Below  these  decorations  hang  a  series 
of  straps,  which  protect  the  thighs  like  a  kilt.  The  left 
foot  treads  on  the  neck  of  a  youth,  doubtless  with  allusion 
to  some  victory  gained  by  the  emperor.  This  posture 
reminds  us  of  types  that  appear  on  coins  of  a  later  age  ; 
Constantino  I  is  represented  kicking  a  prisoner,  and 
dragging  a  barbarian  by  the  hair ;  Constantino  II  places 

'  Apten  ia  on  the  aaith  ■  weetem  in  the   Britlnh   HuBeum   has   the   head 

oout  of  Crete,  east  of  Khania  (Cjdonia),  turned  over  the  Tiyht  shoulder. 
•od  oppoaite  MiDoa.      Adiuiral   Spratt,  '  "  Ancient  Marbles  in    the  British 

"TraTels  sod  Researches  in  Crete,"  voL  Mussum,"  Part  X,  PI.  ui,  p.  23  ;   Hon- 

ii,  ppL  127-131,  noticea  the  remAiiu  of  the  gez,    "Icon.   Rom.,"  PL   xUi,    and  vol. 

dty— walls,  theatre,  tomba  and  datema,  iii,  p.  16S,  Le  regard  farouche  et  lemouTe- 

PiiW^diseoYertid  the  position  of  Aptara,  ment  de  In  tfite  mppellant  le  soin  qu'il 

"Travoh  in  Crete,"  voL  i,  chap,  iv,  pp.  apportait  k  ee  donner  I'air  terrible  et  a, 

43-57,  and  rignatte  p.  'IS,  at  the  head  of  imiter    Alexandre,    doat    la    tdte    £tait 

du^  iii ;  some  account  of  the  ooina  of  inclin<<e. 

Aptera,  vith  referencee,   vrill  be  found,  *  The  helmeted   female  may  be   the 

pp.  56,  57,  aai  notfl  51  ;  Uiuraj,  "  Hand-  Qoddenn  Roma,  who  ia  often  figured  like 

book  for  Tar^ey  io  Asia,"  p.  224.  Hinerva  :  camp,  the  large  brass  coina  of 

'  Ad  lievuni  humerum  conTerea  cor-  Nero,    Galba     and    Veapaaian.        Clarac 

TioB,  AurehuB  Victor  De  Vit,   et  Mor.  gives  other  eiamplm  of  the  Palladium  on 

Imf^  Romui  Eratonie,  c  iri :  the  bust  a    cuiraaa  ;     PI.   914,    Na    2,335;    PL 

819,  No.  2826.  ^  .  , 
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his  foot  on  the  knee  of  a  suppliant  Sarmatian.'  In  this 
instance  reference  is  perhaps  nmde  to  Caracalla's  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  when  he  devastated  Mesopotamia, 
took  Arfaela,  dug  up  the  tomha  and  scattered  the  bones 
of  the  kings  \^o  had  been  interred  there.*  Lastly. 
Caracalla  wears  cothurni,  boots  reaching  half  way  up  the 
leg,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  some  animal  resembling  a  panther  ;  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  a  lion  incorrectly  executed,  for  we  often  see  the  latter 
animal  in  similar  cases.  The  cothurnus  was  a  part  of  the 
costume  of  deities,  and  hence  probably  it  was  transferred 
to  emperors,  along  with  other  accessories,  by  the  flattery 
of  artists. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  attribution  ^ven  above  that 
the  statue  represents  a  tall  man,  whereas  we  are  informed 
by  the  historians  that  Caracalla  was  short,  and  Dion 
Cassius  expressly  states  that  he  was  nicknamed  Tarantus 
after  a  gladiator  who  was  below  the  usual  height.'  But 
this  objection  has  little  force,  for  the  same  spirit  of 
adulation  that  bestowed  on  emperors  the  ensigns  of  gods 
would  not  hesitate  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  portrait  of  a  statescuan,  great  in 
mind  but  Httle  in  body,  on  the  walls  of  our  own  Academy, 
in  which  the  painter  had  practised  the  same  exaggera- 
tion.* 

This  statue  was  found  at  Hierapytna  in  Crete,  so  that 
the  provenance  harmonises  with  Caracalla's  Eastern  expe- 
dition. The  place  is  now  called,  with  a  slight  modification, 
lerapetra  or  Girapetra.  In  ancient  times  it  must  have 
been  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  had,  like 
Pompeii,  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  the  state  of  its  ruins  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  written  by  Onorio  Belli,  and  some  extracts 

'  Cohen,  "HAL  Imp.,"  vol  vi,  p.  93,  Araaces  XXXI— Artabanus  V— 209-227, 

PL  IV,  No.  14  ;   vol  vii,   SuppWinent,  *.D.,  pp.  113,  leqq.     See  sepeciUly  R«w- 

p.    386,    PI.  VIIl,    No.    1.     M.   Cohen  Udsou,  "SUth  Oriental  Monwchy."  pp. 

charaoterizeB  tbe  [levice»  of  thig  period,  349-357;  hereUteaCarac&Ua'otreai^erouB 

vol.  vi,  p.  264,  nota  ;  Monotonie  d&aa  Iob  attack  on  Artabnniu,  and  statee  reasoiu 

tjpeB   lorequ'ilii    na   Bont   paa    berbnrBH,  for  preferring  Harodiim'B  account  to  Uutt 

borbarie  loraquiU  ne  aoiit  pus  monotonea.  of  DioD. 

*  Dion  Cntwius,  lib.   liiviii,  c   i,  ril  '  Dion  Caaaius,  Ixxviii,  9,  Tafirm,  Ik 

It  *Afifli|Xii  taptartiaane,  idu  ^i.  >ivi|^tia  rik  fiwo/iix"'  TiiAt  upaaifftplat  ait  aiuKfdri- 

BaaAuA   Tt>    nifitn    ijtfifyil    ri    iina  rav  irol  KtutHAmti'TB 


Jg4«-; 


Lindaay,  "  Hiatoiy  of  the  Par-  *  Lord  John  RuwelL 

,■■  Araacea  XXX— Vologeeea  V  and 


,  Google 


0.  Google 
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from  his  maiiiiscripts  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Falkener  and  Admiral  Spratt.* 

(4.)  Draped  female  figure,  of  which  the  bust  is  want- 
ioz,  1'50  metres  in  heignt. 

Two  opinions  haye  been  expressed  re;rarding  this 
statue ;  one  that  it  is  part  of  a  group  by  Scopas,  and  the 
other  that  it  represents  Cyrenaica  greeting  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Thus  the  figure  is  placed  at  epochs  diflfering 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  500  years,  for  Scopas  floiirished 
RG  395-350,  Hadrian  reigned  A.D.  117-138.  The  a(> 
teouated  proportions  observed  here  distinguish  the  later 
Attic  from  the  more  vigorous  and  muscular  school  of 
Phidias,  and  they  agree  with  the  style  of  Scopas  in  the 
frieze  (k  the  Mausdeum  at  Halicamassus ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  assigning  this  work  to  Scopas  rather  than 
to  any  of  the  senators  who  were  contemporary  with  him. 
It  was  found  at  Leptis  Magna,  a  city  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  between  the  two  Syrtes,  and  Scopas 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  Grecian  world.  He  was  bom  at  Paros, 
aodezecufced  many  statues  for  various  places  in  Greece 
proper,  e.g.,  Tegea,  M^;ara,  Corinth,  as  well  as  for  the 

'  Aocording  to  Stnbo,  Hienpftnn  waa  WiUe    lod     Franfoia    Lenormaiit,     !■* 

ia  tiu  DUTOwmt  part  of  the  Uland  ;  Dr.  Livniaon,  1880,  p.  52 ;  he  gives  ■  minut« 

Wm.  Smitli's    "  Dictiotur^  of  CUuiod  accouot  ot  tbe  omaments  and  other  de- 

Oeognphf,"  s-v.    Psahlej, "  Crete,"  ToL  tails.    The     faoe     oertainly     reeenlbles 

hp.  371,  giTes  a  odin  of  Uiia  place,  with  HadjiaD'a,  well-knoim  from  hia  numerous 

Uie  usual  derioe,  a   palm-tree,  on  Uie  coins  ;  on  Uie  other  hand,  this  Emperor 

TSTBM.     Falkener's  "Huseum  of  Gasd-  is   not   represented   id  b  cruel  attitude, 

al   Antiqiiitiea  "    contaiiui   a    Taluuble  tismplin^  on  a  prostrate  toe,  but  mising 

•iticle   oQ     Crete,    with    a   map :    for  up  supphant  proviuoes,  who  kneel  before 

Hkrapjtna,  t.  pp.  271 -273  ;  on  the  last  him,  eg.,  Achaia  and  Bithjnia.     There 

page  there  is  a    Qreak    Inaeription   of  are  aoms  aigtu  of  joining  in  the  neck  of 

twsi^-six  linea  reooidinff  a  treat;  be-  the  figure  ;  henoe  it  leenu  moat  likel; 

brntD  the  inbabitanta  of  the  cdt;  and  the  that  the    head    ot    Hadiian    has    been 

pmriuee  of  this  name.    Much  informa-  plaoed    on    the    body    of    aome    otlier 

ItoD  cDnoeruing  Hiera^tna  is  supplisd  Emperor,    perhaps      Caracalla,      whose 

by  Admiral  Spratt'a  '*  Travels  in  Crete,"  ferocioua  charactfir  is  quite  in  acoord&noa 

ToL  i.  pp.  253-288,  with  enjpravingi  and  with  the  poeture. 

map  at  Uie  end  of  the  volume  ;  see  also  The  height  of  tlie  marble  is  two  mitres, 

"  Appe&dii  Tii  on  the  Qreek  Insoriptions  81  oentimitrea. 

[ooiid  in  Crete  "  by  the  Rev.  Cburdiill  Amongst  other  particulan   M.   Sorlin 

Bsbington,    voL    ii,     p.    422,     No.    21,  Dorigny  notices  the  two  lemoiad  (bauds- 

Plate  L  lettee)  of  the  Emperor's  orowa,  which  faU 

Mr.  Qoold  ss;*  that   the  figure  de-  down  on  his  shoulders.      He  refers   to 

•oibed  above  is  Q.   HelAllus  Creticua,  Wincknlmann,     "  Monument!     Inediti," 

"  Cttalogae  du  Mua^  Imp^riale  de  Cou-  Plates,  Ho.  VIII,  where  there  ia  a  figure 

■tutiiK^e,"   1871;  but  thu  conjecture  which  he  calli  ■□  Archigallua,  but  accord- 

m>]'  be  diBmiassd  as  highly  improbaijle.  ing  to   Winckehnann  it  is  Cybele.     A 

H.  AL  Sorlin  Dori^j  thinks  that  we  more  apposite  illustration  is  derived  from 

lian  hen  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  "  Qazette  a  |ucture  of  Victory  in  the  pyramid  of 


published   by    J.    IH      C  Cwtius ;  ahe  holds  c 
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Troad,  Caria  and  Ionia ;  but  we  do  not  read  of  any  bj  him 
in  A&ica.' 

The  second  hypothesis  is  plausible ;  however,  I  can  see 
no  arguments  st^ng  enough  to  prove  it.  Hadrian  was  a 
great  patron  of  art  and  visited  every  province  of  his  vast 
empire,  conferring  favours  on  the  innabitants  wherever 
he  went.  Hence  it  was  most  natural  that  statues  should 
be  erected  in  his  honour,  and  that  they  should  personify 
the  countries  that  hailed  his  approach.  Moreover,  Sparti- 
anus  mentions  that  he  quelled  an  inaurrection  in  Iii^ure- 
tania,  which  is  commemorated  by  the  legend  on  his  medals 
RBaTTTDTORi  MAVBETANiAE.*  His  Stay  in  Egypt,  where 
his  favourite  Antinous  died,  is  well  known,  and  it  con- 
tributed much  to  the  introduction  at  Bome  of  rites 
peculiar  to  that  country.  These  circumstances  favour  the 
supposition  that  the  statue  represents  the  district  of 
Op^naica  or  some  Aftican  city ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  an  inscription  and  the  mutilated  condition  of 
the  figure  prevent  ub  from  maintaining  positively  any 
opinion  concerning  its  motive  or  its  author.* 

Septimius  Severus  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leptis  Magna,  and  is  said  to  have  adorned  his  native 
city  with  various  buildings,  so  that  the  existing  remains 
have  chiefly  been  attributed  to  him ;  but  I  think  the 
figure  under  consideration  cannot  be  included  in  this 
category,  because  its  style  belongs  to  a  better  period 
Sculpture  had  already  declined  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  but  the  reliefs  on  the  Arch  of  Severus  at  Kome 

hand,  uid  k  corona  lemnUoitfi  in  the  c  xiL  HilnieD  mit  dem  Titel  HKnlTUMH 

other ;  Rich,   "  Ccuipaniou  to  the  Latin  uaurbtahub.     Binig.   p.   177.    See  >!*> 

Dictianor;,"  b.v.  Sport.    Hndr.,    c    v,    Mutio    Torixni^ 

The  HiniB  writer  calls  ottentioQ  to  the  Judaais     compreasii,        '      "      ~ *■ — 


id  Bcrpenton  tlie  cuirau;  tumiiltum  HBuritUiiae  deatuuto, 

they  seem  to  iudicate  that  Pnllas,  not  I  have  Dot  fotmd  thu  legend  in  Cuhen'i 

Roma,  ill  represented  here.  "  Mfd.  Imp. ;"  but  he  give*  KsanrvTOBl 

Lastlj,  ha  obeerveg  that  tliis  U  one  of  afhicae,  lihtak.    Cf.  Spart  Hadr.,  c  13, 

the  finest  iconographic  statues  of  Ronuiu  roultum  baoBfidorum  prOTimaia  AirioalU* 

Em|)erors  that  remain  to  us  from  auti-  attribuit ;  ib.  c  22,  ab  Africaus  dilectoa 

quitj.  eat.    Eckhel,   "  Doct.   Num.  Vet."    toI 

I  Pausauias,   Ub.   viii,  c.   45,  Sbc   i,  vi,  pp.  488,  467,  493. 

i.y6)iliirTKro\>iax«v  T^i  ip^''" '^'^^'i  ^-  ^-  'T.  Kewtoa  thinki  that  tlul 

T&  SI  Kol  «(pl  'lon'or  ti  ksI  KofKov  VirsinrTf.  figure  ma;  be  a  Niobid.     It  must  be  ti- 

'  ar«;oronuB,    "  Onchichte   des  rii-  mitted  that  Uin  posture  of  the  limbs  and 

Qiiachen  Kaisers  Hadrian  umlssmerjhit,"  arrangement  of  draperj  resemble  «4u( 

p.  32 — Id  Mauretanien  war  ein  Auf^tand  wa   see  in   the  daughtan  of    Niebe  at 

Busgnbrochan,     den     Hadrian     dampfta,  Florsncs,  marked  k  and  i,  Plata  XXXIII, 

wotur   ihm    dar   Senat    Supplikationen  Miiller's  " Denkmaler,"  Parti, 
merinnnte ;   note    I,  ib.,  Sparta   Hadr, 


.  Google 
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and  other  monuments  stow  that  in  his  day  the  deteriora- 
tion waa  stUI  more  marked.* 

(5).  Cenotaph  of  Euripides. 

A  marble  sarcophagus  in  this  collection  has  been  so 
named,  and  the  following  inscription  has  been  placed 
over  it : 


"  Hih  is  not  tbj  memorul,  Euripides,  but  thou  (ut  a  meniorial}  of  this, 
tor  tbii  memorial  ]■  surrounded  b;  tby  glot;." 

The  sentiment  here  is  paradoxical,  and  the  antithesis 
str^ed ;  but  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  to  remind  us 
of  a  better  epigram  on  the  poet's  monument  near  Athens. 

Hrw*  iiiw  'EAAat  twaa'  'Eiywftov  '«irria  I'  'IffX" 

rir  MbhIm''  fwip  H^wn  r4piiM  SUv. 
lUtrffi  r  'EUittn  'EMl*  'A»qru-  aoAXi  t)  Maiata 
Tiftta,  iK  nAXw  koI  ri*  Iwwmr  Ix"' 
"  All  Oreeoa  ii  a  mmunul  of  Euripides ;  but  Hscedoa  liu  his 
boBaa,   for  than  he  received  the  end  of  life.     His  uitiTe 
amairj  was  Athen*,  the   Qreece   (i.t.,  the  soul)  of  Qreeoe ; 
he  delighted  the  muses  mush,  and  hu  slao  pntse  froin  manj." 

A  cornice  of  egg  and  tongue  decorates  the  top  of  the 
sarcophagus.  Its  front  exhihits  two  distinct  scenes ;  but 
both  are,  I  think,  connected  with  the  same  hero, 
Mele^er.  On  the  left  we  see  three  females  standing, 
one  ca  whom  supports  an  infant  kneeling  on  a  cippus  or 
altar ;  another  female,  seated,  is  apparently  the  mother 
of  the  child.  It  seems  most  probable  that  these  three 
women  are  the  Fates,  who  are  said  to  have  appeared  when 
Meleager  waa  only  seven  days  old,  and  to  have  announced 
tliat  his  life  would  last  as  long  as  a  brand  on  the  hearth 
inu  unconsumed.      Behind  the  group  just  described  a 

'   Spajtiaona,    Serenw    e,    i,     Aiiie*  lectnTet.  Poet.  Oraec.,"  voL  ii,  ^  236. 

onandna  imperium  obtinuit ;  t-ui  dvitu  Hr.  Sandjs  gives  a  iioetical   veniaa,  in 

L^tk    The  ruins  of  Laptis  Ma^  arc  whioh  he  tmiulatea  ntTpii  by  homt.    lliia 

^"J  aitenaive,  and  cormpond  witli  the  irord  seenia  unsuitaUe  here,  berausa  the 

tniportant  potttdon  whi<^  the  city  held  contrast  is  between  Athens,  the  native 

lad*  the  Rooutns.   Cf.  SeJIugt,  Jugurtha,  eoimtiy  ot    Euripides,   and    HMedouia, 

•^  77,  78.                                          -  where  ha  died  and  was  buried.     It  may 

'  It  should  be  observeii  that  this  in-  be  objected  that  the  poet   was  bom  at 

^ptinQ  is  a  recent  addition,  and  tliat  it  8nlami»,    but  t,b\n    inlar^d    belonged   Ut 

■  not  on  the  Sarcophagus ;  cuuBeqiiently  Athens,  and  wne  une  of  the  Attic  demi 

''  ^'~    I  authority.  Pausauias  eaiv  the  cenotaph  of  Bilri- 


*  See  "  Euripidis  Bacchae,"  edit.  J.  E.      pidee  fju^/ia  'Eiipi»(ft)ir  Mriv),  as  he  went 
wd^  Camh.  1880,  Introduction,  Sec.      from  FeineuB  to  Athens  i  lib.   I,  e.  2, 

D.gi.zedDvGooglc 


^  Euripidca   in    Macedonia,    p.  ziziiL      sec.  2. 
^oihokigia  P«L  Tii,  15  ;  BnuK*,  "Ana- 
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boy  stands,  who  is  cutting  with  an  axe  a  branch  of  a 
leafless  tree  above  his  head  :  this  figure  may  be  regarded 
as  referring  to  the  same  legend,  and,  therefore  corrobo- 
i-ates  the  interpretation  I  have  adopted.  If  the  low 
column  on  which  the  child  kneels  is  an  altar,  it  may 
indicate  some  rehgious  iuitiation,  corresponding  to  our 
christening.  The  mother  has  both  arms  raised  as  if  in 
supplication  ;  her  attitude  betokens  that  she  deprecates 
the  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  prophecy,  which  menaces  her 
oflfepring  with  an  early  doom.' 

Proceeding  towards  the  right,  we  observe  a  man  seated, 
holding  a  spear  in  his  leii  hand,  and  an  attendant 
engaged  in  removing  an  animal  that  looks  like  a  wild 
boar  from  the  back  of  a  horse,  who  is  drinking  out  of  a 
shallow  vessel.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  these 
figures  represent  the  return  of  Meleager  from  the  famous 
hunt  at  Calydon.  As  the  hero  womd  be  fatigued  with 
the  chase  and  the  horse  with  his  burthen,  the  postures 
assigned  to  them  are  natmral  and  pleasing ;  the  former 
enjoys  repose,  while  the  animal  slakes  his  uiirst.'    Upon 


'  Ovid  "  MetomoriihoB«e,"  viu,  461 — 
SUpet  «nt,    qu«m,   c&m    puiiu   eniu 

Theatiaa,  in   flumDUD  triplicw  pomiare 

SUminiique      imprcwo     fatalis     poUiM 

Tempora,     dtzenint,    «adem      lignoque 

0  modo  nate,  dauus. 

'  For  the  flluatmtion  of  this  Saroo- 
phigiu  by  other  moDumenta  the  foUow- 
iDg  referanoe*  will  be  found  ueeful  : — 
Millin,  "QaJeriB  Mythologique,"  seoi. 
410-415  i  eipecisll;  414,  the  bM-r«Uef 
exhibits  tim  Boenes— Meleager  fighting 
with  hii  mother's  brothera,  and  the  burial 
of  the  hero.  Winckelmtinn,  "Honu- 
menti  Inediti,"  Tome  II,  Part  II,  pp. 
116-lia,  Plates  87,  88.  "Catalogues," 
Tetite  de  la  Oalerie  FouHAlts,  p.  47,  No. 
201,  La  ctutsae  du  Sangliar  de  Calydon — 
oouleur  bruoe  qui  rehansse  te  songUer. 
"Antiquea  du  Cabinet  Pourtal^"  PI. 
li,  pp.  67,  68,  Vasee  Grecs  en  lerre  peinte, 
witil  which  compare  Cnt«r  in  the  oeoond 
Vase  Boom  of  the  Britjsh  Museum. 
Clarac,  PI.  805,  No.  8021.  Meleager  of 
the  Vatioan.  It  should  be  obaerred  that 
his  left  hand  originally  held  a  apear,  of 
whidl  traces  remain  on  the  pedestal: 
Coup.    Crystal    Palace,    Roman    Court 


iLbi;  Meleager  and  AtalsDta  convening. 
C.  0.  Miiller,  "  ArchaoL  d.  Eunst,"  sea 
134,  Remark  3. 

Philostratna  Junior,  Iconea,  xr,  ad. 
Kaiaer,  p.  18,  ^Tea  us  a  TiTid  dcacrip- 
tioD  of  the  wild  boar  ;  'Ofii  yif  Ifa^ir 


wti^b  hriiT^nimi',  ml  t^  IuxI^  krfttmr. 
In  the  edition  of   "  Oleariua,"  lipfiMi 

1709,foL,p.886,thereiaaneD£niTiDgtik«o 
from  Sptni,  "  MiBcelUnes,"  p.  113.  Qf., 
Philostrati  Iconee,  ixviii,  Iwftyi,  ed. 
Kaiser,  p.  402. 

Pausaniaa  Till,  46,  4,  aocount  of  seolp- 
toras  in  the  pediments  of  tiie  temple  at 

The  boar  hunt  was  a  faroniite  tabjwl 
with  ancient  artiste:  Dodwell's  "Clwwal 
Tour  in  Qraece,"  toL  ii,  pp.  197 -SOO,  with 
two  beautiful  coloured  plMea  of  an 
ardiaic  vaae,  uppoBit«  p  197 ;  Thamo- 
droB  and  other  names  are  written  on  the 
Oliver.  C.  O.  Miiller,  "DrnkmUar," 
Fart  1,  PL  lU,  Na  18.  It  ia  aometiiiHi 
indicslfld  on  coins  and  gema:  e.g,,J)tauS 
of  the  gentee  Durmia  and  Hoaidia  in 
Cohen,  "  ll6d.  Conulaim,"  and  Ricdi^ 
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and  around  this  sarcophagus  are  grouped  many  miscel- 
laaeouB  objects — Btatues,  busts  and  reliefs.  Some  are 
Greek  or  Roman,  others  evidently  Oriental ;  amongst  the 
former  we  can  easily  recognise  Fan  with  a  shepberd's  pipe 
and  goatskin,  a  head  of  Medusa  with  snaky  locks,  ana,  m 
■  low  relief,  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia  (Salus)  seated, 
a  serpent.  The  latter  class  show  considerable 
variety,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  jproucnancf,  for  they 
are  executed  in  (^rian  limestone.  We  have  here  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  styles,  just 
as  they  appear  in  the  engraving  of  Di  Oesnola's  work  on 
Cyprus.' 

(6.)  No.  1,  Battle  of  the  Amazons,  is  a  fragment  of  a 
frieze  containing  three  figures  nearly  complete  and  parts 
of  others.  On  the  spectator's  left  stands  a  female, 
perhaps  a  goddess,  fully  draped  and  much  taller  than  the 
rest,  so  that  the  head  rises  into  the  cornice,  which  it 
supports  like  a  Caryatid.*  Next  comes  an  Anukzon, 
helmeted,  holding  up  a  shield  with  her  left  arm  behind  a 
boise's  head,  wearing  a  short  tunic  that  leaves  the  knees 
uncovered — nuda  genu,  as  tJbe  huntress  is  described  by 
Vii^;iL  The  costume  and  general  appearance  of  the 
Amazon  remind  us  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Mausoleum  at 
Haiicamassus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.*  Before 
the  other  figures  is  a  naked  warrior  falling  on  the  ground, 
and  supporting  himself  on  his  knees  and  left  elbow. 

No.  2.  Death  of  Neoptolemus.  This  bas-relief,  like  the 
last,  is  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition.  On  the  left  we 
see  a  warrior  advancing  and  holding  a  shield  ;  the  greater 

iH.  XXXVn,  No.  B  ;  "Ouette  Arcb^L,"  we  miiat  be  Uiuikful  that  Habomstan 

tot  1S80,  p.  94,  Peleoa  and  Atalanta  "  w  bu-bBriim,  k>  often  dwtnictive,  haa  m 

aBsiMent    poor    engager    la   latte " — a  thia  case  been  oontsDted  with  n^lecL 
\Kn't  head  la  placed  tetween  them.  ■  Admiral    Spratt,     "  Oale,"    toL    i, 

Fortheinitistioii  of  children  mentioned  p.  STS,  gives  an  en|^vliig  of  a  Sarco- 

above  aee  the  Commentarf  of  DonaluB  phagna  found  at  EmrBpytna,  which  ia 

ai>dStal!bauiii'aBoteonTareDoe,Phorniio,  now  in  the  Britiab  Muaaum.     A  figure  of 

Act  ^  ac  i,  T.  15,  Ubi  inidabunt.  Persephme,  with   the  head  riaiiig  into 

At  one  and  of  the  Sarcophagua  a  aoene  the  oomice,  atanda  at  each  end  of  the 

B  repnteattd,  which  haa  no  connection  front.      The  aubject  of   the   reliefii   ia 

whh  that  in  the  front ;  it  ia  probablj  the  Achillea  at  the  coart  of  I.^ oomedea  ;  the7 

ibdnctioii  of  &  heroine  1  ahe  ia  sait«d  in  are  minutel;  dexcribed  in  "The  Quids 

an  attitude  of  grief,  and   male  figures  to  the  Oreeco- Roman  Sculptutn  in  the 

appear  to  be  remoiing  her  to  a  veeeel,  denrtment  of  Greek  and  Romao  Anti- 

the  apliutre  of  which  ia  distinctly  Tudble.  quitiea.  Part  I,   Hecond  editian,   p.   16, 

■  KoattempI  has  been  made  to  daaaify  No.  41  &  (1879). 
theae  iotiqu«  :  the  confusion  in  which  '  C.     T.    Mewton,     "  DiaoOTariea    at 

tlw7  lie  aeems  an  emblem  of  the  disorder  Halicaniasaua,  Onidus  and  Bmnchldae," 

Fnduced  by  Tuikiah  mianile  ;  however,  AtOaa  ol  Plates,  Kos.  is  and  x,  FViase.   i 
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part  of  his  body  is  concealed  by  the  shield  of  another 
warrior.  On  tbe  other  hand,  a  man  without  drapery  or 
weapons  of  any  kind,  is  kneeling  on  a  cushion  and  nurling 
a  stool  at  his  assailants ;  his  distorted  features  show  that 
he  is  excited  by  pain  and  raffe  to  ihe  last  d^ree,  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  placid  expression  of  his 
opponent.  Neoptolemus  had  carried  off  Hennione,  the 
the  wife  of  Orestes ;  and  the  latter,  in  revenge,  instiffated 
the  Delphians  to  murder  him.  Yii^l  says  that  his  death 
took  place  "patrias  ad  aras."'  At  first  sight  I  thought 
that  the  words  of  the  poet  found  an  apt  illustration  in 
the  monument  before  us.  But  Professor  Percy  Gardner 
has  pointed  out  that  the  object  in  the  man's  hands  is  not 
an  altar,  but  a  stool,  which  would  have  four  1^,  if 
complete.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  to  connect  this  baa-relief  with  the  story  of 
Neoptolemus.  fielow  is  the  upper  part  of  a  man  with 
outstretched  arms ;  as  the  figure  is  both  mutilated  and 
solitary,  we  cannot  with  certainty  assign  any  probable 
motive  to  it.* 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  for  one  moment  to 
refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  I  first  saw  Con- 
stantinople ?  A  white  mist  from  the  sea  rested  on  the  dty, 
concealing  everything  except  tbe  highest  cupolas  and 
minarets :  gradually  it  lifted,  and  all  the  charms  of  a 
fairy  scene  were  disclosed  to  view.  I  would  fain  regard 
it  as  an  omen  of  success  crowning  the  labours  of  modem 
scholars,  whose  investigations  raise  the  veil  drawn  over 
the  history  imd  monuments  of  former  times.  My  stay 
was  too  short  to  make,  or  even  attempt,  discoveries ;  but 
I  shall  rejoice,  if  any  efforts  of  mine,  however  humble, 
cause  the  labours  of  others  to  be  more  widely  known  and 
better  appreciated. 


*  Tbe  names  ]irvfiisil  to  the  fongoitV 

nooouut  of  Btatuea  and  reliafa  are,  for  the 

amore  moet  part,  those  printed  on  M.  Beiggren'* 

CoDJugU,   et   Kelerum   Furiii  agitatiu,      Hhot<^raph«,and  were  eelocted,!  belicTS, 

Or«at«  b?  Dr.  IMthier,  but  they  are,  «■  b^  bno 

Eidpit  iucautum,   patriuque  oblxuniat       alnjadj  Bhuwn, 
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APPENDIX. 

In  this  Ibmoir  I  have  omitted  the  chuicb  of  Santa  Sophia,  becauBO 
the  great  work  of  Salzenberg,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pnuman  GoTemment,  supplies  ample  information  concerning  it  Some 
inlerertiiig  remarks  on  the  mosaics  were  made  by  Mr.  Poynter  and  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archroological  Institute ;  they  are 
reported  in  the  "  Journal,"  voL  xii,  pp,  94-96, 

For  the  Serpentine  Column  at  Constantinople  the  chief  ancient 
uithorities  are  Herodotus,  viii,  82,  ix,  81  ;  and  Fausanias,  x,  13,  S.  It 
itands  in  the  Hippodrome  now.  called  Atmeidan.  The  modem  name 
eonesponda  closely  with  the  ancient ;  At  meaning  a  horse,  and  iieidan 
as  open  space  :  Bedhouse,  Turkish  Yade  Hecum. 

See  also  Bawlinson's  "  Translation  of  Herodotus  "  and  foot  notes,  toL 
ir,  pp.  328,  329,  and  451,  452.  At  p.  452  there  are  two  engravings  of 
the  column,  as  seen  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1675,  and  as  drawn  by 
DswBon  Turner  in  1852.  The  Excursus  A,  pp.  483-488,  "On  the 
Inscription  recently  found  upon  the  stand  of  the  tripod  dedicatetl  by  the 
Gneks  at  Delphi  out  of  the  Persian  spoils,"  contains  the  text  of  the 
Inscription,  but  not  in  foe-simile,  an  account  of  the  archaic  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  Greek  States  on  this  pillar  with 
other  lists  in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias.  Spon  and  Wheeler's  drawing, 
which  shows  the  three  serpents'  heads  entire,  is  copied  in  the  Plates 
appended  to  Ball's  "  Translation  of  Gyllius." 

The  obelisk,  now  standing  in  the  Hipprodromo,  was  originally  erected 
by  Thothmes  III  in  the  earliest  part  of  his  reign.  It  is  of  great  interest 
on  account  of  its  historical  and  gec^^ap^ii*^  indications  ;  the  hieroglyphs 
inform  as  Uutt  the  Kibg  has  gone  round  the  great  waters  of  24aharaina, 
Le.,  Mesopotamia  :  Dr.  Birch,  "  Kotes  upon  Obelisks,  in  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,"  edited  by  Falkener,  vol.  ii,  pp.  203,  239,  No.  7, 
Sept  1652,  especiidly  p.  213.  But  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
sculptures  see  Dr.  Birch,  on  the  Obelisk  of  the  Atraeidan  in  the 
"TMnsactions  "  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  Second  Series,  vol 
ii,  pp.  218-228,  with  a  Plate  of  the  Hieroglyphics. 

Zoego,  "De  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum,"  fol.  Romie  Mnocxcvin, 
Synopms,  pp.  ii,  iv ;  Greek  Inscription  p.  55,  Latin  Inscription  p.  56, 
both  on  the  pedestal ;  Reliefs  on  the  base,  p.  58  ;  account  of  the  Obehak, 
chiefly  derived  from  Gyllius,  pp  88-91.  Zoega,  p.  91,  mentions  adrawing 
of  this  monument  by  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveller :  Carsten  Niebuhr's 
Reisebeschreibung  noch  Arabien  und  andem  umliegenden  Londem, 
Eopenhi^^n,  1774,  torn.  1,  p.  32. 

Seroux  d'  Agincourt,  "  History  of  Art  by  its  Monuments  "  ;  Sculpture, 
Plate  X,  Bassirilievi  del  Piedestallo  dell'  Obelisco  rialzato  da  Teodosio 
nell'  Ippodromo  di  Constantinopoli :  Medaglie  dello  stesao  tempo, 
iv  Secolo.  "Tlie  Emperor  is  here  represented  receiving  the  petitions  of 
Ms  subjects,  and  presents  from  persons  who  are  kneeling." 

Compare  with  M.  Berggren'e  Phott^raphs,  Plate  viii,  in  Ball's  "  Trans- 
lation of  Gyllius." 

The  relief  on  the  base  are  very  cuiioos,  because  they  exhibit  thg 
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machineB— «Tgatae,  vindlaasea — hy  which  obelisks  were  moved  in  ai»»ent 
times  :  Wilkinson,  "  Manners  and  CnstomiS  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians," 
i^p.  z,  ToL  iii,  pp.  334-334 ;  at  p.  328  there  is  a  wood-cut,  fia  390, 
"  Mode  of  tnnsporting  a  laige  coloeeue." 

Those  who  desire  further  utfonnation  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  Una 
Memoii  will  find  it  in  the  following  works : — 

Jules  Labarte,  "  Le  Palais  Imp&al  de  Constantinople  et  ses  Abords, 
Sainte-Sophie,  le  Forum  August4on  et  I'Hippodrome,  ttds  qu'ils  existaient 
an  Dixi^me  SiMe,"  Paris,  1861. 

Charles  Texier  and  R.  Popplewell  Pullan,  "L'Aichitecture  Byaaatine," 
Lond.  1864. 

Guglielmo  Heyd,  "  Le  Colonie  Commerciali  degli  Italian!  in  Orisnte 
nnl  medio  evo,  dissertazioni  recate  in  Italiano  d:il  Frot.  Giuseppe  Miiller," 
Venice,  1866  and  186& 

These  three  books  are  included  in  the  list  of  authorities  prefixed  to  Dr. 
Faspati's  Bv^avrivai  iitkirat ;  it  is  placed  between  tiie  Preface  (IIpdXoy«) 
and  the  Table  of  Contents  (Ucpuxofuva.) 

Banduri,  "  Imperium  Orientole,'  Paris,  1711. 

Charles  Lebeau,  "Histoiie  du  Bas-Empire,"  revue,  Ac,  par  M.  St. 
Martin,  21  vols.,  8vo.,  1835-26. 

J.  C.  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton  de  Gifford,)  "Journey  through 
Albania,  Ac.,"  Letters  xlviii  and  xlix. 

Ferdinand  Hirech,  "  Byzantinische  Studien " ;  this  work  gives  as 
account  only  of  some  Byzantine  annalists,  theii  names  will  be  found  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  (Inhalt)  immediately  after  the  Preface. 

E.  A.  Sophocles,  "Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Eoman  and  ByEantine 
Periods"  (from  B.C  146  to  A.D.  1100.)  This  dictionary  is  useful  fM 
reference,  but,  as  the  title  itself  implies,  far  from  complete ;  in  many 
cases  the  inquirer  will  obtain  much  better  assistance  from  the  Gieek 
Glossary  of  Dncange. 

KIlXSTANTINOYnOAn;  Kark  t1)v  'EX\r)vixi,v  'Aveokoyiay  .  .  . 
M.tra'ppao-K  en  ToG  'AvyXiKoC  a-ov^/wLTos  Tov  ypa<f>ii^o^  wapa  too 
'Ai8ori/«waT0v  K.  K.  r.  K0PTH2,  irh  n.  KONTOrEfiPrH. 

G.  Braun  (Bruin)  "  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum,"  1576,  lib.  i,  has  a 
curious  map  of  Constantinople,  showing  the  walls,  towers,  churches, 
columns,  palaces,  Ac,  and  costumes  of  the  period ;  v.  Index  Na  51,  at 
the  end  of  vol.  i. 

"  MiSmoires  du  Syllogue  de  Constantinopla" 

"Revue  Archfologiquo,"  April,  1876,  Marques  d'Ouvriers  Byzantini, 
par  M.  A.  Choisy. 

"Ecvue  Arehcologique,"  June,  1876,  La  Partie  du  Tnkoi  Troyen  an 
Muaiie  de  Constantinople,  par  M  le  Dr.  Dfithier. 

"Revue  Arch6otogique,"  August,  1876,  Inscriptions  C^ramiqnes 
Byzantines,  par  M.  Al.  Soriin  Dorigny. 

"  Revue  Arch6ologique,"  October,  1880,  Monuments  Numiematiqnea  et 
Sphragiatiques  du  Moyen  Age  Byzantin,  par  M.  Guatove  Schluniberger — 
M^reaux  d'  Eglises — Tessires  servant  aux  Distributions  Charitables — 
Sceaux  de  Fonotionnaires  de  I'Assistanee  Publique  i,  Byzance. 

"Revue  Archtkilogique,"  August,  1881,  Monnaies  et  Bulles  IneditM 
de  I'Empereur  Fouas,  par  M.  AJL  Sorlin  Dorigny. 

"  Archeeologia,"  vol  xliv,  pp.  383-392,  with  two  Plates,  Mr.  Freshfield 
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on  BTtutiiw  Churchee,  and  the  Modifications  made  in  their  Armnge- 
tofflti  owing  to  the  Necessities  of  the  Greek  Ritual. 

"AnJuedogia,"  toL  xliv,  pp.  65-162,  with  two  Plate^  Mr.  Fowler  on 
the  Fnxees  of  I>eca7  in  Glass,  &a  ;  p.  93,  Manufactiue  of  Otasa  at  Con- 
(ttntiiiople ;  p.  94,  reference  to  Theophilus ;  p^  153,  UlnstratiTe  example 
from  S"  Sophia,  No.  87. 

"  Proceedii^  "  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Second  Series,  voL  vi,  p; 
335.  Print  of  Constantinople,  13  feet  1%  inches  long,  byabout  15  indies 
wide — a  series  of  eight  views  fonning  a  Panorama. 

"Catalogae  of  Glass,"  Slade  Collection,  1871.  Notes  on  the  History 
of  Glass-Making  by  Mr.  Nesbitt;  Sec.  4,  Glass  of  Byzantium  and  the 
Eastern  Empire,  pp.  xziii-xxvi.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection,  Glass  of 
Byantinm,  jl».  400-1300,  pp.  57-59,  Figs.  74,  75. 

The  popular  works  on  Consbmtinople  by  Th^phile  GautJer  and 
Edmondo  de  Amicis  abound  in  animated  descriptions  of  human  life  and 
eztemal  nature  ;  but  they  supply  few  of  those  exact  details  on  which,  as 
on  a  sttTB  foundation,  the  science  of  Archseology  reposes, 

1  have  qnot«d  the  Byzantine  Historians  in  folio,  as  I  had  not  access  to 
iny  other  copies.  The  Bonn  edition  is  better  and  more  convenient  in 
tin;  however,  the  improvement  is  not  as  great  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  eminent  scholars  who  published  it.  Gibbon,  chap. 
liviii,  ncte  97,  and  Milman's  remark  (*)  in  his  edition  of  Gibbon,  vol. 
lii,  p.  24a 

M;  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Curtis,  who  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me  many  objects  of  art  and  antiquity,  and  enabled  me 
to  foim  a  correct  estimate  of  them. 
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THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AT  THE  LATTER 
PART  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


By   Q.   T.   CLAKE. 

There  remain  to  be  enumerated  the  caatles  west  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee  up  to  the  dyke  of  Offa.  To  this 
tiBct  must  be  added  on  the  one  hand  the  half  of  Shrop- 
shire, which  was  on  the  English  side  of  the  Severn ;  on 
the  other,  one  or  two  vaUeys  like  those  of  the  upper 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Wales ;  and  to  the  north  and  south  a  tract  of  seaboard, 
reaching  in  the  one  case  to  the  Conwy,  and  in  the  other 
to  Pembroke  and  including  Aheryatwith.  Of  this  border- 
land, divided  between  the  northern,  middle  and  western 
Marches,  the  first  was  given  in  charge  by  the  Conqueror 
to  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester,  the  second  to  Roger  1^1  of 
Shrewsbury  Arundel  and  Montgomery,  And  opposite  to 
the  last,  most  of  which  was  as  yet  unconquered,  was 
placed  William  Fitz  Osberne  Earl  of  Hereford.  In  the 
north  and  middle  Marches  the  opposing  parts  of  Wales 
were  mountainous  and  strong,  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
invade  and  of  little  value  to  a  conqueror,  but  in  the 
south  the  country  was  fer  more  open  and  more  fertile,  fiir 
less  dangerous  to  the  invader  and  offering  far  greater 
attraction  to  the  cupidity  of  the  settler.  The  general 
policy  was  to  penetrate  the  country  by  the  open  valleys 
and  the  seaboard,  and  at  certain  frequent  points  to  erect 
castles  strong  enough  to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  and 
occasionally  capacious  enough  to  contain  men  and  storefl 
sufficient  to  reinforce  troops  in  the  field  or  to  receive  and 
rally  them  when  worsted. 

The  three  principal  fortresses  which,  placed  upon 
English  territory,  formed  in  a  military  point  of  view  the 
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base  for  operations  in  Wales,  were  Chester  on  the  Dee, 
Shrewsbury  upon  the  Severn,  and  Gloucester  at  the 
moutb  of  the  same  river,  and  under  the  Mercian 
kings  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance. 
Chester  and  Gloucester  were  of  Roman,  Shrewsbury  of 
British  origin.  In  advance  of  Chester,  and  beyond  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  were  the  castles  of  Hawarden, 
Ewloe,  Halkin,  Mint,  Diserth,  Rhuddlan,  and  Diganwy, 
extending  upon  or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  coast 
as  fdT  as  the  Conwy  river.  More  inland  and  south  of 
these  are  Caergwrle,  Mold,  Ruthyn,  Denbigh,  and 
Basingwerk,  the  last  nearly  upon  Watt's  Dyke.  Hope 
Castle  is  mentioned,  but  is  probably  the  same  with 
Caergwrle,  and  Overton,  which  though  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  Dee,  was  held  by  the  Princes  of  Powis. 
It  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  William  Peverel, 
and  was  by  him  defended  against  Stephen  in 
1138.  Most  of  these  castles  are  mere  ruins;  of  others 
the  extant  buildings  are  Edwardian  additions.  Hawarden, 
however,  has  a  tolerably  p«rfect  circular  keep,  with  a 
Btnall  mural  oratory,  and  an  exceedingly  complex  but  later 
arrangement  for  defending  the  approach. 

Considerably  south  of  these  castles,  where  the  Dee  has 
ceased  to  be  the  dividing  stream  of  England  and  Wales, 
is  the  hill  castle  of  Dinas  Brin,  an  early  and  strong  place, 
by  whom  built  is  uncertain,  but  which  was  held  for 
long  periods  by  the  Welsh  Princes.  Again  south, 
upon  the  Ceiriog  river,  and  a  few  yards  east  of  Offa's 
dyke,  is  Chirk  Castle,  inhabited  ana  much  altered,  but 
of  early  date. 

The  western  side  of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  part 
of  Monl^mery  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
March.  Earl  Rcger,  its  custos  under  the  Conqueror  with 
powers  which  WiUiam  only  delegated  from  absolute 
necessity,  and  which  it  took  his  successors  centuries  to 
resume,  was  the  only  Norman  Lord  who  gave  name  to  a 
county  in  the  conquered  land.  Under  him  and  his 
heutenants,  Roger  Corbet  and  Roger  Mortimer,  the 
March  was  feud  out  to  a  number  of  knights  and  lesser 
barons,  all  of  whom  built  castles,  and  thus  defended  the 
common  territory,  while  protecting  their  own  private 
estotee.     The  task  of  construction  probably  was  not  so 
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oDeroua  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Shropehlre  and 
Herefordshire,  and  especially  their  most  ezp(»ed  parts, 
were  already  studded  over  thickly  with  strong  places 
constructed  after  their  own  fashion  by  the  Merdan 
invaders  and  settlers,  and  of  these  it  is  evident  that  the 
new  Lords  availed  themselves  until  they  were  able  to 
make  additions  to  them  in  masonry. 

Of  Shrewsbury  Oastle,  the  citadel  of  the  middle  March, 
and  the  "  caput "  of  Earl  Roger's  Earldom,  enough  re- 
mains to  shew  that,  though  simdl  in  area,  it  was  a  place 
of  excessive  strength.  The  mound  upon  which  the  Earl 
placed  his  keep  in  1080  still  rises  to  a  great  height  direct 
from  the  river,  and  of  the  works  to  make  room  for  which 
51  English  burgages  were  swept  away  there  still  remain 

girts  of  the  wsul,  a  gatehouse,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
ter  ball.  In  the  Hundred  roll,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
occurs  the  following  very  curious  entry.  The  jurors 
declare — "  Quod  unus  magntu  turris  ligneus  qui-edincatur 
in  caetro  Salop  corruit  in  terram  tempore  domini  TTriani 
de  St.  Petro  turn  vicecomitis  et  meremium  ejusdem  turris 
tempore  suo  et  temporibus  aliorum  vicecomitum  preterea 
existencium  ita  cousummatur  et  destruitur  quod  nichil  de 
illo  remansit  in  magnum  dampnum  domini  Regis  et  detera- 
cionem  ejusdem  castri."  Was  this  a  wooden  keep  upon 
the  mound  ?  "  Quoddam  Barbican,"  is  also  mentioned, 
and  we  are  told  the  "  dampnum  mote  "  amounted  to  60 
marcs,  which  damage  the  jurors  do  not  attribute  alto- 
gether to  the  Abbot's  Mill,  for  thirty  yeara  before,  the 
mote  of  the  cnstle  was  injured.  This  can  scarcely  mean 
the  ditch,  for  which  "  fossa "  is  the  word  used.  It  is 
evidently  the  mound.  The  castle  formed  mu^  of  the 
town  wall,  and  occupied  an  angle  of  its  area.  Both  castle 
and  town  were  included  withm  the  foldings  of  the  deep 
and^broad  Severn,  and  indeed  often  needed  its  protection. 
In  advance  of  Shrewsbury  and  placed  along  the  most 
exposed  border  of  the  county,  and  sometimes  a  little 
beyond  it,  were  seventeen  castles,  all  strong  and  of  early 
foundation,  though  not  all  of  equal  importance.  Of  these 
the  principal  were  Cleobii^,  Ludlow,  Richard's  Castle, 
Wigmore,  Knighton  and  Knucklas  or  Heyhope  to  the 
south,  the  one  just  within  the  other,  a  little  beyond  the 
dyke.     To  the  west  were  Clun,  Bishop's  Castle,  Mont- 
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gomeiy,  Cause,  Abberbury,  and  Knockyn,  and  to  the 
north  Oswestry,  Whittington,  EUeBmere  and  WhitchurcL 
Of  these  castles  Ludlow  stood  next  to  Shrewsbmr  in 
importance,  and  was  fully  its  equal  in  strength,  and  far 
its  superior  in  dimensions  and  architectural  display.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  superb  Norman  castle,  the  work  of  Roger 
de  Lacy  in  the  reign  of  Rufue,  and  before  it  Stephen  was 
foiled,  and  very  nearly  captured  in  U  39.  The  rectangular 
keep,  some  of  the  mural  towers,  and  most  of  the  lower 
part,  of  the  containing  wail  are  original.  The  curious 
circular  chapel,  though  Norman,  is  rather  later,  and  the 
m^ificent  bail,  kitchen,  and  lodgings,  are  later  still. 
'Hie  castle  is  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lug  which 
here  flows  down  a  deep  rocky  ravine  ;  the  town  aJso  was 
stroi^ly  walled.  Cleobury,  to  the  east  of  Ludlow,  attri- 
buted to  Roger  de  Mortimer  in  1074,  is  more  probably 
the  work  of  a  later  lord  in  the  rei^  of  Stephen.  It  was 
taken  by  Heniy  11.  in  1155.  Wigmore,  of  which  the 
castelry  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
great  border  family  of  Mortimer,  is  actually  in  Hereford- 
shire, but  belongs  to  the  Shropshire  fortresses.  It  occupies 
a  rocky  ridge,  defended  by  a  natural  ravine  and  steep 
slopes.  The  small  mound  that  bore  its  keep  remains,  and 
below  is  a  Norman  tower,  and  more  or  less  of  ancient 
masonry.  The  outworks  seem  to  have  been  strong. 
Bichard's  Castle,  the  Auretone  of  Domesday,  founded  by 
fiichard  Fitz  Scrob  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  though 
also  in  Hereford,  lies  between  Wigmore  and  Ludlow,  and 
was  closely  associated  with  Shropshire.  It  retains  its 
ancient  mound,  near  the  church,  and  a  part  of  its  shell 
keep,  and  is  still  defended  by  a  very  formidable  ditch. 
There  is,  however,  no  masonry  of  the  age  of  the  Coniessor, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  keep  was  constructed  before  the 
reig^  of  Stephen,  if  so  early.  Wigmore  and  Richard's 
Castie  were  the  advanced  posts  of  Ludlow.  Cleobury 
Mortimer  was  held  by  Ralph  Mortimer  at  the  Survey  and 
probably  came  to  him  from  the  forfeiture  of  Earl  Roger  de 
Britolio,  Knighton  and  Knucklas  are  on  the  right  bfuik 
of  the  Teme,  just  outside  the  Shropshire  border.  Their 
exposed  position  made  them  very  important  posts.  In 
1180  Randulf  Puher,  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  accounted 
for  the  expenses  of  works  at  t^e  castles  of  Knighton  and 
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Camerino,  and  a  little  later  while  employed  in  building  a 
border  castle,  be  was  slain  by  the  Welsh.  Of  Knighton 
only  the  mound  remains.  The  masonry,  now  removed, 
has  been  attributed  to  one  of  the  Lords  of  Clun.  Of 
Knucklas  or  CnoclEls  Castle  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges. 
It  was  probably  built  by  R<^r  Mortimer  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  its  mound  known  as  Castle  Hill  being  of  course 
older.  Clun  Castle  is  three  miles  within  the  dyte,  but  the 
intervening  country  is  very  rugged,  and  exceedingly  fevour^ 
able  to  the  operations  of  undisciplined  troops  such  as  the 
Welsh.  Clun  waa  held  under  Earl  R(^r  by  Picot  de  Say, 
and  became  afterwards  the  castle  of  Alan  the  son  of  Flaald, 
and  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Stewart.  There  remains  a 
rough  but  grand  square  keep,  a  mound,  strong  circum- 
scribing earthworks,  and  beyond  the  church,  an  advanced 
bank  and  ditch  of  formidable  dimensions.  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  laid  out  these  earthworks  were  well  aware 
of  the  peril  of  the  position.  Bishop's  Castle  or  Lydbury 
is  well  within  the  frontier.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Hereford  from  1085  to  1154,  and  was  taken 
by  storm  in  1235.  By  their  possession  of  this  castle  the 
bishops  becatue  Lords  Marchers.  Montgomery  was  the 
centre  and  one  of  the  most  exposed  castles  of  the  frontier. 
It  occupied  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock,  and  was  almost 
impregnable.  It  has  however  been  taken,  destroyed,  and 
rebuilt  at  least  twice,  so  that  little  if  any  of  its  masonry 
is  of  the  time  of  Earl  lioger.  It  stands  just  within  the 
dyke. 

North  of  Montgomery,  and  protected  by  the  well  known 
Long  Mountain,  is  Cause  Castle  or  Alreton,  the  earUest 
seat  of  the  Corbeta,  who  named  it  from  the  Pays  de  Caux, 
whence  they  came.  It  was  bmlt  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  massive 
keep  and  capacious  well,  and  for  the  rare  example  of  the 
substitution  of  a  Norman  for  a  native  name.  North  of 
Cause  is  Abberbury,  the  seat  of  the  Fitz  Warines  before 
they  held  Whittington.  It  was  held  under  Cause. 
Knockin  castle,  the  head  of  the  Barony  of  Strange,  was 
probably  built  by  Guido  le  Strange  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  Far  more  exposed,  and  Laving  the  moun- 
tainous ground  of  Denbigh  in  its  front  is  Oswestry, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Eyton  to  be  the  Castel  Luare  (L'Ouvre) 
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of  Domesday,  the  work  of  Bainald  de  6alliei.il,  and  long 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  a  mound  and  the  foundations  of  a  keep.  The 
cmtworks  have  been  levelled  and  built  over  by  the 
encroaching  town,  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  The  town 
walla  are  also  removed.  Very  near  to  Oswestry  is 
Whittiagton,  founded  as  a  Norman  work  by  William 
Peverel  in  1138,  but  better  known  firom  its  later  lords  the 
Fitz  Warines.  This  is  the  castle  that  defied  the  Welsh 
in  1223,  and  the  strength  of  which  lay  not  only  in  its 
afaell  keep,  towers,  and  gatehouse,  parts  of  edJ  which 
mnain,  but  in  a  curious  arrangement  of  outworks  in  earth 
with  several  broad  and  deep  ditches  connected  with  a 
morass,  the  limits  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  The 
origiDal  mound,  scarped  and  enclosed  like  Bungay  in  a 
revetment  wall  by  the  Norman  engineer,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  those  early  fortifications 
wffl«  adapted  to  the  masonry  of  later  times.  Ellesmere 
18  a  Peveril  castle,  but  was  held  by  the  Welsh  princes 
aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III  Whitchurch  was 
founded  probably  by  William  de  Warren,  whose  wife  was 
stepdaughter  to  the  Conqueror.  It  was  the  Weston  of 
Domesday,  and  by  a  singular  inversion  became  widely 
known  .afterwards  as  Blackmere.  These  complete  the 
outer  line  of  defence  of  the  Middle  March. 

Connected  with  these  were  a  large  number  of  other 
castles,  mostly,  though  not  always,  held  by  men  of  lesser 
rank  and  power.  Wem,  now  entirely  destroyed,  was 
founded  by  William  Pantulf,  holding  under  Earl  Roger. 
Middle  Castle  was  held  of  the  Fitz  Alans  by  the  Lords 
Strange,  as  was  Kuyton.  At  High  Ercal  is  a  moated 
mound,  but  whether  masonry  was  ever  added  to  it  is 
doubtful.  Srawrthin  or  Sharwardine  had  a  castle,  prob- 
ably before  1165.  There  seem  also  to  have  been  castles 
at  Charlton,  Howgate,  Braincroft,Corshall,  Shipton,  Ryton, 
and  Le  Botwood.  Pulverbath  was  the  castle  of  Robert 
Venator  in  the  eleventh  century.  Tonge  was  Earl  Roger's 
private  demesne,  but  the  castle  achieved  its  fame  under 
the  Pembrugge  family.  Church  Stretton  or  Brockhurst 
Castle  was  hdd  direct  by  the  Crown,  but  was  demolished 
at  an  early  period.  At  Brooymeron,  near  Tugford,  there 
seems  to  Imve  been  a  castle.     Corfham  was  h^d  by  Fitz 
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Ponce,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cliffords.  Wattlesborough,  an 
early  Corbet  Castle,  still  preserves  a  small  but  tolerably 
per^ct  rectangular  keep.  Stone  has  some  traces  of  a 
castle,  and  at  Hopton  is  a  square  keep  of  Decorated  date, 
on  a  slightly  raised  knoll,  with  some  extensive  and 
marshy  outworks.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned 
Castle  Holgate,  thought  by  Mr.  Eyton  to  be  one  of  the 
four  earhest  castles  built  under  Earl  Boger,  the  others 
being  Shrewsbury,  Montgomery,  and  Oswestry,  all  in 
some  shape  of  earlier  date  toan  the  great  Survey. 
Holgate  was  built  by  Helgot  de  Stanton,  and  used  by 
Henry  II  in  1109.  Bryn  Castle  was  an  early  seat  of  the 
Gerards ;  Bromfiekt  and  Cainham  are  destroyed ;  of  Shiff- 
nall  little  is  known  ;  Stottesden  was  granted  in  1159  by 
Henry  II  to  Godfrey  de  Gamaches  or  Gamage ;  Stokesay 
is  said  originally  to  have  been  built  by  Picot  le  Say  ; 
Tirley,  near  Market  Drayton,  was  the  work  of  Roger  de 
Corcelle,  but  taken  by  Italph  le  Botiler  of  Wem,  who  left 
it  unfinished  in  1281.  The  Fitz  Alans  seem  to  have  had 
a  castle  at  Wroxeter,  the  Lords  Strange  at  Cheswardine, 
and  at  Morton-Soret,  now  Corbet,  the  Sorets  built  a 
castle.  West  of  Ludlow  was  a  castle  at  Stapleton-eu'le- 
Hamess,  built  probably  by  the  lords  of  Richard's  Castle. 
Kinnerley  Castle,  taken  by  Llewelyn  in  1223,  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Alveton  was  held  by  Theobald  de 
Verdon  in  1389. 

Robert  de  Belesme,  the  son  of  Roger  and  the  third 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  built  two  castles  i™ich  played  a  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  time,  and  are  mentioned  by  histo- 
rians. One,  Carregchova,  was  in  advance  of  the  frontier, 
and  in  Montgomery.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
1101-2  in  great  haste.  In  1160  it  was  held  and  garrisoned 
by  Henry  II.  It  has  long  been  utterly  destroyed.  The 
other,  Bruges  or  Bridgenorth  Castle,  was  upon  the  Severn 
below  and  inland  of  Shrewsbury.  Earl  Roger  had  built  a 
castle  not  far  oS  upon  the  ancient  earthworks  of  Quatford, 
opposite  to  Oldbury,  one  of  the  burhs  thrown  up  by 
Queen  jiEthelfiseda.  This  castle,  of  which  there  remain  a 
mound  and  a  deep  well.  Earl  Robert  removed  in  1102  to 
the  top  of  a  steep  rocky  platform  above  the  Severn.  It 
was  strong  and  spacious  and  had  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
'ilen  for  its  chapel,  and  within  its  area  accommo- 
Gooi;lc 
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dation  for  some  thouBands  of  men.  Of  all  this  there 
remains  now  little  save  a  fragment  of  the  keep  and  parts 
ofthe  containing  vail.  It  was  besieged  by  Henry  II  in 
1155,  and  was  surrendered  for  political  rather  than  for 
militaiy  reasons. 

In  advance  of  the  borders  of  Shropshire  are  two  or  three 
castles  of  doubtful  origin,  and  which  were  frequently  held 
by  tie  Welsh.  Such  were  Powis  or  Pool  Castle,  attnbuted 
to  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfin  about  1109;  Mathraval,  on  the 
Vymwy,  the  residence  of  the  Welsh  Princes,  but  fortified 
by  Bobert  de  Vipont.  This  was  one  of  the  few  local 
castles  that  resisted  the  Welsh  outbreak  of  1212,  soon 
after  which  it  was  destroyed.  DoHbrwin  is  a  small  hill 
castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Severn,  much  resem- 
bling Dinas  Br&n,  and  far  to  the  west.  Deep  in  the 
defiles  upon  the  western  flank  of  Cader  Idris  is  the  castle 
of  Bere,  the  remains  of  which  fell  into  the  friendly  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wynn  of  Peniarth,  who  has  shewn  that 
the  building  was  of  the  Early  English  period  of  archi- 
tecture, and  unusually  ornate  in  its  details.  How  an 
Early  castle  came  to  be  placed  so  far  from  the  border, 
and  in  a  position  by  no  means  abounding  in  the  means  of 
Bubeistence,  is  a  mystery. 

The  plain  of  the  Upper  Severn,  open  and  fertile,  out- 
ride the  Shropshire  border,  was  contested  from  a  very 
remote  period  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Welsh,  and 
was  at  times  completely  and  permanently  occupied  by 
the  former.  The  Mercian  fortresses  of  this  very  perilous 
district  were  moated  mounds  similar  to  those  tnrown  up 
in  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  C^ 
these  mere  are  veiy  many  along  the  course  of  the  river 
or  in  its  tributary  valleys  of  which  the  chief  are  Ken, 
Hdn-domen  near  Montgomery,  Nantcribba  a  fortified 
natural  knoll,  Guilsfield,  a  burh  at  Chirbury  thrown  up 
by  ^thelflaeda  and  now  removed,  Welsh  Pool  designated 
in  1299  as  Mota  de  Pola,  a  mound  on  the  Luggy,  Wins- 
bury,  Dudston,  Brynderwen,  several  mounds  about 
Llanidloes  and  Moat  lane  :  Tafolwem,  a  fine  mound  upon 
the  junction  of  two  streams  with  the  Afon  Lwymyn,  and 
whence  some  of  the  charters  of  the  Welsh  princes  are 
dated,  and  a  remarkable  moimd  .at  Talybont  near  Towyn, 
whence  Llewelyn  dated  a  letter  to  the  Archbiahop  of 
VOL.  zxzix.  t?^OOQlc 
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Canterbury,  and  which  was  visited  by  Edward  I.  Very 
few  of  these  'Mottes'  were  Biirmoimted  by  works  in 
masonry,  and  the  accompanying  extract  from  the  Close 
Eoll  shews  that  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  timber  was  the  recognised  material  for  their 
defences. 

"  Rex  et'c  dileoto  et  fideli  suo  Godescallo  da  Maghehni 
salutem.  Recipimus  tibi  quod  ex  parte  nostra  firmit«r 
precipias  omnibus  illis  qui  motas  nabent  in  valle  de 
Munt^mery  quod  sine  dilatione  motas  suas  bonis  bretas- 
cluis  firmari  faciant  ad  securitatem  et  defensionem  suam 
et  parcium  illarum.  Teste  Bege  apud  Weston  xxx  die 
mail,  9  H  iii,  1225."  (Close  RoU).  The  Brut  y  Tysogion 
says  that  the  castles  of  Llandwnyl,  Trevuverw,  and 
Cynfig  were  begun  in  1092  to  be  built  stronger  tian 
before,  for  before  that  time  castles  were  of  wood,  and 
before  long  the  Frenchmen  bad  built  their  castles  over 
the  whole  country.  Although  it  is  evident  that  tiie 
moated  mound  was  an  English  and  not  a  Welsh,  fortifica- 
tion, yet  many  of  these  mounds  are  found  in  situations 
where  no  English  could  have  lived,  and  others  like 
Tafolwem  and  Talybont  are  known  to  have  been  Welsh 
residences,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  Welsh,  finding 
this  form  of  fortification  both  simple  and  strong,  easily 
thrown  up,  and  when  burned  easy  to  repair,  had  recourse 
to  it  in  imitation  of  their  foe».  Almost  all  the  castlee  in 
Shropshire  on  the  border  were  held  of  Earl  Roger,  or  some 
Lord  Marcher  by  the  tenure  of  castle  guard,  and  many  of 
the  lesser  castles  had  lands  attached  to  them  held  by  the 
same  honourable  service.  The  usual  condition  was  atten- 
dance upon  the  lord  in  time  of  war,  armed,  for  a  period 
'  of  forty  days,  or  an  engagement  to  defend  and  sometimes 
to  repair  a  particular  part  of  the  lord's  castle.  Lord  Coke 
indeed  speaks  of  tenure  by  castle  guard  fls  always 
attached  to  some  specific  part  of  a  castle.  The  manor  of 
Hodnet  was  held  by  the  service  of  seneschal,  and  in  war 
by  attendance  in  the  outer  bailey  of  Shrewsbury  Castle, 
llie  inquest  on  William  de  BoUers  in  1299  shews  that  he 
held  a  tenement  in  Mariton  by  the  tenure  of  providing 
one  soldier  in  war  time  at  the  Mote  of  Poole  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  and  a  bolt,  for  a  night  and  a  day.  Mr.  Eyton 
takes  the  Mote  of  Pool  to  be  Powis  Castle,  but  may  it 
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not  more  probably  be  the  mote  which  is  seen,  or  was 
recently  to  be  seen  near  the  Welshpool  railway  station  ? 
In  an  old  map  in  1610  this  mound  is  lettered,  "  Domine 
Castell "  and  a  mill  near  it  the  Domen  (Tomen,  Tumulus, 
Ttimp)  MUl. 

The  Southern,  commonly  called  the  Western  March, 
from  its  extension  in  that  direction,  included  the  counties 
of  Radnor,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth,  the  eastern  part  of 
Brecknock,  much  of  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan,  Pem- 
broke and  the  whole  of  Glamor^n ;  that  is  to  say  the 
country  from  the  Teme  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the 
whole  seaboard  of  South  Wales  from  Chepstow  to  Aberyet- 
with,  all  which  territory  was  thickly  set  with  castle,  the 
footprints  of  the  Norman,  and  before  him  to  some  extent 
of  the  Englishman. 

Included  in  South  Wales,  but  in  a  military  point  of 
view  more  connected  with  Shropshire  and  the  middle 
March,  was  the  county  of  Radnor.  This  was  a  mountain- 
ous tract,  very  Welsh,  and  but  a  small  strip  of  which 
was  on  the  English  side  of  the  dyke,  but  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  seems  to  have  led  to  great  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Welsh  territory,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  castles  along  the  lines 
specially  exposed  to  attack. 

Knighton,  the  chief  castle  of  Radnor,  and  Knucklas, 
both  upon  the  Teme  and  bordering  Shropshire,  have  been 
mentioned.  South  of  Knighton  was  Norton,  and  again 
south  Old  Radnor,  Cruker  or  Pen-y-Craig,  destroyed  by 
Rhys  ap  Griffith  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  New 
Kadnor,  of  which  there  remains  a  large  mound  with  con- 
centric entrenchments,  and  parts  of  the  walls  of  the 
town  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  castle  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Harold  in  1 064.  Pains 
Castle  or  Leanbedr,  in  Elvet,  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  county,  was  so  called  from  Pagan  or 
Payne  de  Cadurces,  Cahors,  or  Chaworth,  Lord  of 
Kidwelly,  who  built  it  about  1130,  possibly  to  secure 
hie  passage  into  Caermartheiishire.  A  few  fragments  of 
masonry  still  remain.  Fains  Castle  was  taken  by  Rhys 
in  1196,  and  subsequently  besieged  by  Gwenwynwyn, 
Prince  of  Powis  in  1198.  Near  to  Pains  Castle,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wye,  was  Boughrood  Castle  said  te  have 
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been  held  by  Eineon  Clyde  in  1140.  Fragments  of 
masonry  long  remained  visible.  The  passage  of  the  Wye 
is  commanded  in  this  district  by  the  strong  castle  of 
Builth.  Just  outside  the  county  and  higher  up  the  river, 
which  here  divides  Badnor  from  Brecknock,  was  Aberedv 
Castle,  built  by  Balph  de  Baskerville,  one  of  the  Norman 
invaders,  but  speedily  taken  and  held  by  the  Welsh. 
Still  higher  up  is  Rhyader-Gwy,  founded  it  is  said  by 
Prince  Rhys  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  better  known  as 
a  castle  of  the  Mortimers.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by 
the  Welsh  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  outline  m 
the  works  may  still  be  traced.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the 
county,  upon  the  Ython  and  the  Aran,  were  other  casUea. 
Moelynaidd  and  Castell  Colwyn  or  Mauds  Castle,  fortified 
by  the  Earl  of  Chester  in  11 43,  were  on  the  former  river, 
and  near  them  was  Cefn-Lys  or  Castell-glyn- Ython,  a 
rather  celebrated  Norman  castle,  but  often  taken  by  the 
Welsh.  It  was  held  latterly  by  the  Mortimers,  and  re- 
built by  them  in  1142.  Dwybod  Timpath  or  Tilloedd, 
also  on  the  Ython,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  of  which 
many  fragments  of  masonry  rem^.  The  name  has  been 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Talbot.  This  castle  was  levelled 
by  Llewellyn  in  1260.  Cwm  Aron  on  the  Aron  river, 
was  an  early  Norman  castle,  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  and 
restored  by  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester  in  1143.  This  also 
came  to  the  Mortimers.  There  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  earthworks.  Near  to  Presteign  were  Warden  and 
Stapleton  Castles,  the  latter  built  by  Chandos  the  founder 
of  Goldcliff  priory.  There  was  also  a  castle  at  Clyro  and 
upon  the  Lug  at  Castell  Haled  or  Yallet:  and  at  (Mb 
Cwm  on  the  Arrow  is  some  masonry  said  to  represent 
Brynllys  Castle. 

toie  remaining  parts  of  South  and  West  Wales  con- 
taining much  open  and  tolerably  fertile  land,  and  havit^ 
a  long  and  exposed  frontier  towards  the  purely  Wel^ 
districts  of  Brecknock,  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan,  were 
the  scene  of  perpetual  inbreaks  from  the  Welsh  and 
required  more  than  usual  strength  in  the  defences.  The 
Castle  of  Gloucester,  already  mentioned,  was  the  base  of 
all  extended  operations  in  South  Wales.  Here  the  kin^p 
of  England  often  held  their  court,  and  here  their  troops 
were  mustered.     Brichtric  had  a  castle  at  Gloucester,  but 
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liis  mouDd  has  long  been  reDioved  and  wit^  it  all  traces 
of  the  Norman  buuding. 

Next  to  Gloucester  in  strength  and  importance  and  far 
more  exposed,  came  Hereford,  strongly  posted  on  the 
Wye,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  fertile  temtory.  Unlike 
moat  other  cities  Hereford  is  of  purely  English  foundation, 
thoi^h  by  whom  founded  is  not  precisely  clear.  It  was 
fortified  by  Harold,  and  probably  received  the  Norman 
additions  to  its  castle  from  Osborne  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  The  castle  was  attacked  by  Edric  the  Wild 
in  1067.  Part  of  the  defences  of  the  city  remain,  and  of 
the  castle  an  immense  bank  and  deep  wet  ditch, 
DOW  in  part  being  filled  up,  and  formerly  communi* 
eating  with  the  river  Wye.  The  keep  stood  upon  a 
la^  mound  now  levelled.  Herefon&hire  contained 
many  castles,  mostly,  however,  intended  for  the 
protection  of  private  estates  and  placed  accordingly. 
Goderich  on  the  Wye  is  one  of  the  chief.  It  is  large, 
well  built,  protected  by  the  river,  and  has  a  small  but 
early  rectanmilar  keep.  It  was  long  held  by  the  Talbots. 
Ewiaa  Harold  and  Kilpec  commanded  from  either  side 
iJie  valley  of  Irchenfield.  Both  were  strong  and  had 
shell  keeps  built  upon  mounds  of  lai^  size.     Of  Kilpeck 

erta  of  the  wall  remain,  and  a  small  Norman  church. 
1 1 34  Hugh,  son  of  William  Norman  gave  to  Gloucester 
Abbey  the  cnurch  of  St.  David  at  Kilpeck  and  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  castle.  Ewias  was  a  stronger  place,  but 
nearly  aU  the  masonry  is  now  gone.  The  Harold  irom  v?hom 
it  derives  its  distinctive  name  was  an  English  proprietor 
before  the  Conquest.  Of  the  lesser  castles  were  Croft,  for 
centuries  the  seat  of  a  still  extant  family  of  that  name. 
Lingen,  an  early  castle  built  by  Turstine  de  Wigmore ; 
LyoDahall,  an  earlj^  D'Evereux  castle ;  Kingston,  of 
which  no  trace  remains;  Almley,  reduced  to  its  original 
mound ;  Kingsland,  reputed  a  Saxon  seat ;  Weobley,  a 
de  Lacy  castle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Castle  Frome,  also 
built  by  the  Lacys,  and  now  a  mound  only ;  Asperton, 
a  Grandison  castle  built  on  the  edge  of  the  Efoman  way,  is 
now  destroyed,  as  are  Ellington  and  Mortimer's  Castle  at 
Much  Marcle.  Of  Huntington  on  the  Radnor  border,  a 
De  Braose  Castle,  the  mound  remains,  as  of  Eardisley 
called  in  Domesday,  a  "  domus  defensabilis."  Cubbingtoni  ^ 
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waa  a  castle  of  the  De  la  Field's,  and  Bredwardine  of  a 
family  of  that  name  who  gave  place  to  the  Baakerville6. 
Whitney  Caatle  stood  on  the  Wye,  as  a  little  higher  up 
did  Clifford,  of  which  the  masonry  was  the  work  of  Ralph 
de  Todeni  and  his  successor  Fitz  Pons,  ancestor  of  toe 
great  house  of  Clifford  who  hence  derived  their  name. 
The  Castelry  of  Clifford  was  held  at  Domesday  by  B<^er 
de  Lacy.  Wilton  Castle  on  the  Wye,  the  seat  of  a  well- 
known  Barony,  was  built  by  Longclmmp  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  and  of  that  age  were  Pembric^  and  prolably 
Tretire,  a  Fitz  Warine  Castle  now  destroyed.  Besides 
these  there  are  others  of  which  less  is  known  ;  Longtown 
or  Ewias  Lacy  built  in  part  of  Roman  material ;  Snodhill, 
probably  Norman  ;  Twyford  and  Urishay  in  Peterchurcli, 
a  De  la  Hay  work ;  Eccleswall  and  Castle  Comfort 
reduced  to  their  mounds :  the  bank  and  ditches  of  the 
latter  seen  on  a  hill  side  half-a-mile  from  Leominster,  are 
the  reputed  remains  of  the  palace  of  Werewald,  King  of 
Mercia,  late  in  the  seventh  century.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  Mouse  Castle  near  Hay ;  Dorston,  a  Soler'a 
Castle ;  Cusop,  a  mere  tower ;  BnmsU,  on  the  Worceeter- 
shire  fciorder,  now  a  ruin ;  Kionersley ;  Eaton  Tregoz,  a 
Baskerville  seat  in  1251 ;  Moccas,  of  which  the  moat 
remains ;  and  Penyard,  probably  Norman.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  castles  in  masonry  in  Here- 
ford and  Radnor  were  built  upon  earthworks  of  far  earlier 
date. 

Brecknock,  though  a  wUd  and  mountainous  and  there- 
fore strongly  Welsh  county,  is  penetrated  both  by  the 
Usk  and  in  some  measure  1^  the  Wye,  of  which  Bernard 
Newmarch  and  his  invading  followers  well  knew  how  to 
take  advantf^.  The  castles  on  the  Wye  being  common 
to  Radnor  and  Brecknock  have  duly  been  enumerated, 
save  the  strongest  of  them  all,  BuUth,  which  ever  played 
an  important  part  in  the  local  wars,  and  was  held  by  the 
Barons  de  Braose,  the  successors  of  Newmarch.  Of 
masonry  there  remains  but  little,  but  the  mound  and 
annexed  ditches  and  platforms  are  of  a  very  formidable 
character  and  justify  the  reputation  of  the  fortress  for 
strength. 

Builth  was  placed  near  the  junction  of  the  Yrfon  with 
the  Wye,   and  thus  commanded    the  entrance  of  an 
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important  pass  leading  into  Caermarthea.  It  was,  how- 
ever, by  the  Usk  that  Bernard  Newmarch  marched  in 
1096  against  Bleddyn  ap  Maenarch,  and  it  was  at  Brock* 
Dock,  not  far&om  the  Boman  Bannium,  that  he  established 
the  strong  and  spacious  castle  of  which  the  earlier  mound 
and  much  of  the  masonry  can  still  he  seen.  The  possession 
of  Brecknock,  Builth,  and  Abergavenny  Castles  secured  the 
district  which  Newmarch  parcelled  out  among  about  15 
(^  his  chief  followers,  some  of  whom  built  oastles  which 
they  continued  to  hold  under  his  son-in-law,  Mile  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  their  successors  the  Barons  de  Braose  and 
Cantelupe.  Next  above  Abergavenny  was  CJrickhowell, 
of  which  the  mound,  ditches,  and  a  tower  remain.  This 
was  the  castle  of  the  Turbervilles.  Near  it  is  Tretower, 
an  early  and  very  curious  structure,  where  a  rectangular 
keep  has  been  gutted  and  an  early  English  round  tower 
erected  in  ita  centre,  Tretower  stands  in  the  marshes  of 
the  Rhiangol,  higher  up  which  stream  is  Dinas,  a  hill 
castle  now  in  ruins,  but  a  place  much  resembling  MorlaJs 
in  Glamorgan,  and  which  commands  the  pass  from  Aber- 
gavenny to  Talgarth  and  the  Wye.  Higher  up  the 
Wye,  upon  a  pass  by  which  the  road  cuts  off  an  inacessi- 
ble  bend  of  the  river,  was  Blaeullyfiii,  a  large  and  strong 
castle  usually  held  by  the  chief  lord  himself  Near  it 
towards  Brecknock  was  Pencelli  Castle.  At  Devynock 
was  the  tower  of  Rhyd-yr-Briew,  and  some  miles  above 
Brecknock,  near  the  head  of  the  Usk,  a  tower  at  Tre- 
castle,  of  which  the  mound  remains,  was  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  regular  road  between  Brecknock  and  Caer- 
okarthen.  On  the  Honddu  above  Brecknock  was  Castell 
Madoc,  probably  a  Welsh  fortress,  and  on  the  Llyfni 
between  Brecknock  and  Hereford  the  Peel  of  Talgarth 
and  the  very  remarkable  cylindrical  tower  of  Bronllya 
The  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Hay  stand  upon  the  Wye  at 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county.  It  was  built  by 
Sir  Philip  Walwyn,  destroyed  by  Henry  III  in  1231,  and 
probably  rebuilt  soon  alterwaroE.  A  part  of  it  is  still 
standing.     The  town  was  walled  and  had  three  gates. 

Beffl(Ms  these  were  Scethrog,  the  tower  of  Sir  Miles 
Pichard  ;  Burghill  built  by  Sir  Humphrey  of  that  name  : 
Langoed  and  some  others,  fortified  houses  rather  than 
castas,  and  of  which  in  most  cases  nothing  remains  but 
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the  moated  mouDds,  only  a.  few  of  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Normans. 

Monmouthshire,  though  exposed  to  occasional  inbreake, 
was,  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  especially  after  Harold's 
Welsh  war  of  1063,  as  completely  a  part  of  England,  as 
Hereford  or  the  contiguous  parts  of  Gloucester.  Its 
weetem  border  was  the  Khymny,  but  by  mucb  its  more 
important  paxt  lay  between  two  very  deep  and  rapid 
rivers,  the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  and  upon  each  were  posted 
formidable  castles ;  those  of  Monmouth  and  Chepstow, 
upon  the  one  river,  and  those  of  Newport,  Usk  and 
Aber^venny  upon  the  other.  Chepstow  is  placed  upon 
a  cliff  on  the  western  or  right  hand  bank  of  the  river, 
evidently,  like  Newport,  intended  as  a  "  tete  du  pont " 
to  cover  the  passage  of  troops,  the  river  not  being 
fordable.  As  the  name  imports  the  settlement  is  « 
English  origin,  though  its  Domesday  designation  Estrig- 
hoil  corrupted  into  Striguil,  is  Welsh.  The  castle  is 
divided  from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  altogether 
outside  the  wall,  which  was  unusual.  The  keep,  of 
Norman  masonry,  may  be  the  work  of  William  Yitz 
■  Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  or  at  latest  of  Roger  do 
Britolio,  his  son  and  successor.  As  early  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I  Chepstow  had  come  into  the  possesmon  of  the 
de  Clares  of  the  Strongbow  line  often  called  Earls  of 
Striguil.  Its  possession  enabled  the  Marescbals,  suc- 
cessors to  the  de  Clares,  to  hold  their  earldom  against 
Heory  III.  Monmouth  castle  occupied  the  top  of  a 
promontory  of  rock  between  the  Wye  and  the  Mxjnnow, 
and  was  long  held  by  a  line  of  border  barons  to  whom  it 
gave  a  name. 

Upon  the  Usk  the  old  castle  of  Newport  has  long  been 
replaced  by  a  later  structure,  but  parts  of  Usk  Castle, 
some  miles  higher  up  are  old,  and  Abei^venny,  which 
descended  from  de  Braose  through  Cantelupe  and 
Hastings  to  the  Nevilles,  is  still  held  by  the  chief  of  that 
family,  though  little  remains  of  it  save  the  original  mound. 
It  was  at  Abergavenny  Castle  that  William  de  Braose 
slaughtered  in  1175  a  number  of  unarmed  Welshmen,  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Henry  of  Hereford. 
Caerleon,  between  Newport  and  Usk,  though  founded  by 
a  Norman  upon  an  earlier  English  site  connected  with  veiy 
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celebrated  Roman  remains,  was  the  heritage  of  a  Welsh 
familv,  and  continued  long  in  their  occupation.  Between 
the  tJsk  and  the  Wye  the  ground,  in  itself  strong,  was 
strongly  occupied. 

Upon  the  Monnow  were  placed  Scenfrith  and  Gros- 
mont,  which  with  Whitecastle  formed  the  famous  trila- 
teral, 80  important  in  the  war  hetween  Henry  III  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  keep  of  Scenfrith  is  a  round  " 
tower  of  early  date  placed  within  a  right  lined  enclosure. 
Though  small  it  was  very  strong,  and  its  remains  are 
tolerably  perfect.  Grosmont,  also  of  early  date,  is  some- 
what larger,  and  its  remains  are  also  considerable.  White 
Owtle  is  an  enormous  shell  of  lofty  walls  and  mural 
towers  placed  within  a  most  formidable  ditch,  b^ond 
which  are  very  extensive  outworks  both  of  masonry  and 
earth.  It  stands  very  high,  commands  a  most  extensive 
view,  and  it«  defences  are  wholly  artificial.  All  these 
three  castles  are  reported  to  have  been  originally  Welsh 
seats ;  but  their  earthworks  have  an  EDglisH  aspect. 
They  were  obviously  intended  for  the  general  defence  of 
tiie  country,  and  as  usual  were  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  Lords  or  of  the  Crown ;  there  were  besides 
several  smaller  castles  or  fortified  houses,  the  centre  of 
private  estates.  Of  these  were  the  castles  bordering  the 
chase  of  Wentwood  Dinham,  long  since  a  ruin  ;  Penhow, 
the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Seymour ;  Pencoed,  which 
still  retains  some  early  masonry  ;  Llanvair,  built  by  the 
Pain  or  Pagan  femily ;  and  C^stroggy,  where  is  seen  a 
part  of  the  hall  and  some  other  masonry.  Upon  the  Ebbw, 
west  of  Newport,  stood  the  small  castles  of  Greenfield 
and  Bogeston,  and  at  Castleton  is  a  mound,  said  at  one 
time  to  have  been  accompanied  by  masonry.  On  the 
hill  above  Ruperra  is  a  very  large  and  very  perfect 
moated  mound,  but  without  any  trace  or  tiudition  of 
masonry.     Uangibby  is  an  old  Monmouthshire  castle. 

The  occupation  by  the  Normans  of  the  valleys  of  the  Wye 
and  the  XJsk  no  doubt  served  to  protect  the  exposed  Bank 
of  Monmouthshire,  but  beyond  the  Rhymny  in  Glamorgan, 
this  protection  ceased  and  the  hiU  territory  of  Glamor- 
gan contained  a  native  population  ever  ready  to  assist 
their  countrymen,  who  frequently  invaded  that  Lordship 
from  the  north  west.     The  Norman  settlers  all  dwelt  in 
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the  strip  of  open  and  more  fertile  land  from  six  to  twelve 
miles  in  breadth  that  intervened,  like  the  Concan  of 
WeBtem  India,  between  the  moimtfuns  and  the  sea, 
where  the  remains  of  their  castles  are  placed  so  near 
together  as  to  raise  a  question  as  to  whence  the  inhabi- 
tants derived  their  means  of  subsistence.  The'chiet 
casUe  of  the  Lordship  wae  that  of  Cardiff  on  the  Taff; 
but  the  lord  also  held  oasUes  at  Dinas  Powis,  Uan- 
trissant,  Kenfig,  and  by  an  early  acquisition,  at  Neath, 
all  whidi  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
general  protection.  Cardiff,  upon  the  '  via  maritima'  of  the 
Romans,  is  a  very  remarkable  fortification.  It  is  rect- 
angular, protected  on  three  sides  by  a  very  high  bank  and 
ditch,  and  on  the  fourth  towards  the  river  by  a  very 
strong  wall.  In  one  comer  at  the  river  end  is  a  la^e 
moated  mound  still  bearing  the  Norman  keep,  and  which 
stood  upon  the  line  of  a  second  wall  now  destroyed,  by 
which  that  end  of  the  area  was  cut  off  and  protected 
from  the  rest.  The  analogy  of  this  work  with  those  of 
Tamworth,  Wareham,  and  Wallingford,  and  in  some 
degree  with  Leicester,  is  remarkable.  It  also  has  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  Hereford.  Dinas  Powis  is  a 
small  oblong  enclosure  of  the  type  of  Dieas  Brftn  and 
Dolforwin,  probably  of  Norman  date.  It  occupies  the 
top  of  a  rock  in  the  gorge  of  a  deep  valley  and  must 
have  been  strong  against  any  mere  assault.  Llantrissant 
Castle  was  of  rather  larger  dimensions.  It  stood,  and 
indeed  a  fragment  of  it  still  stands,  in  a  notch  in  the  hOl 
high  above  the  plain  and  many  miles  from  the  sea. 
Kenfig,  which  stood  upon  a  brook  near  the  sea  coast,  has 
been  completely  swallowed  up  by  blown  sand  "  consump- 
tum  per  sabxUonem,"  and  only  a  fragment  is  now  visible. 
Neath,  the  most  exposed  castle  in  the  whole  coun^,  was 
founded  by  de  Granville,  said  to  be  the  brother  of  Robert 
Fitz  Hamon.  The  only  other  castle  in  the  Lordship  held 
by  a  public  functionary  was  that  of  the  Bishop  at 
Llandan,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  strength, 
though  the  gatehouse  and  enclosing  wall  still  remainmg 
are  probably  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI  or 
Edward  I. 

Proceeding  westward,   the    nearest  castles  to  Cardiff 
were  Sully  and  Barry,  held  by  famihes  from  whom  the 
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manorB  derived  their  names,  as  did  BoDvileston  or  Tre- 
SimoQ  aod  its  castle  from  Sir  Simon  de  BonviUe.  Pen- 
mai^  teas  the  seat  of  the  UmBTavilles  :  Fonmore  with  its 
reotangnlar  keep  of  the  St.  Johns :  Wrinston  of  the  de 
Reignys  and  Ralei^is  :  Wenvoe  of  !e  Fleming  :  and  St 
Pagan's  of  the  le  Sore  family.  Of  Peterston  and  St. 
U^^'s  there  remain  fragments  of  masonry.  East 
Orchard,  the  seat  of  the  BerkeroUes  family,  and  Beaupr^, 
of  the  Bassets,  probahly  were  originally  castles  ;  but  the 
one  shews  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  house,  the  other  of  a 
manor  house  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Part  of  Castleton  Castle  lb  old ;  of  Liege  Castle  there 
remains  a  light  earth-work  only.  Llandough  was  built 
by  the  Welsh  famiVi  and  Llanquian,  a  round  tower,  by 
the  de  Wintons.  iJanblethian  Cfastle  was  the  seat  of  the 
St.  Quintin's,  Talavan  of  the  Siwards ;  at  Penlline  is  a 
part  of  a  rectangular  keep  with  herring-bone  masonry, 
built  by  the  Nomses.  Cowbridge  town  was  an  appanage 
of  the  chief  LoitJ,  and  was  walled  and  strongly  fortified. 
St.  Donats,  in  its  present  form,  is  very  late,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Haweys,  its  early  lords,  had  a 
castle  in  this  county.  Part  of  Dunraven  is  old.  It  was 
bu3t  by  the  Butlers,  who  held  it  under  Ogmore.  Ogmore, 
the  chief  seat  in  this  lordship  of  the  de  Londres,  lords 
of  Kidwelly,  has  a  square  keep.  It  stands  on  the  river 
whence  it  is  named.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
castle  of  the  Cantelupes,  known  as  Cjoitelupe's-ton  or 
Cantleeton.  At  Bridgend  is  a  late  Norman  gateway,  the 
entrance  to  a  small  '^Iled  enclosure,  also  probably  Nor- 
man. It  bears  the  name  of  Newcastle.  Near  it  is  Coyty, 
a  famous  Welsh  seat,  but  built  or  rebuilt  by  the  Turber- 
villea.  The  buildings  are  considerable  and  tolerably 
perfect.  The  adiacent  prioiy  of  Ewenny  was  fortified. 
Also  the  Welsh  Barons  of  Avan  had  a  castle  upon  the 
AvMi  river  at  Aberavan. 

The  Lordship  of  Oilvae  extends  &om  near  the  Neath  to 
the  Tawe,  upon  which  is  posted  the  castle  of  Abertawe  or 
Swansea,  a  structure  remarkable  for  its  open  parapet 
with  a  rampart  wall  above  the  arches,  the  work  of  Bishop 
Gower.  Swansea  was  the  "caput"  of  Gower  under  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  the  de  Braoses,  and  subsidiary  to 
it  were  the  caatlee  of  Oystermouth,  still  standing,  and 
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Lwohwr  on  the  Buny  river,  called  the  keys  of  Gow». 
Lwchwr  is  now  but  a  small  square  tower  standing  upon 
an  indistinct  mound,  and  connected  with  a  large  Ilonian 
camp.  Within  the  peninsula  are  Penrice,  an  early  casUe 
of  that  family  with  a  good  round  keep,  and  in  the 
parish,  and  near  the  church,  a  moated  mound  ;  Orwioh,  a 
late  building  of  the  Hansels,  agood  example  of  the  transi' 
tion  from  the  castle  to  the  fortined  house;  Pennard,  a  quad- 
rangular castle  of  the  Edwardian  type ;  Weobley  and 
Llanrhidian.  At  Scurlage  and  Uandewi  were  casUes,  and 
at  Llandimor.  Mr.  Freeman  has  remarked  that  twelve 
of  the  sixteen  churches  of  Gower  have  towers  evidently 
built  for  defence.  The  exterior  doors,  where  they  occur, 
are  usually  insertions.  The  low  country  beyond  the 
Burry  is  protected  by  Kidwelly,  a  tolerably  peifect  early 
castle  built  by  the  de  Londres  family,  and  inherited  &om 
them  by  the  Chaworths.  It  stands  upon  the  Gwendreath, 
and  to  its  north  is  the  strong  castle  of  Carreg-Cennen. 
But  tlie  real  defence  of  Caermarthen  is  the  river  Towy, 
strengthened  by  the  four  castles  on  its  banks,  Llanstephiui, 
Caermarthan,  Dynevor,  and  Drysllwyn,  to  which  may  be 
added  Laughame  upon  an  adjacent  inlet  of  the  sea,  and 
the  tower  at  Llangattock,  which  commanded  the  end -of 
the  pass  from  Brecknock.  Near  to  Llandeilo  was  Llany- 
midhyfri,  which  in  1113  belonged  to  Eichard  de  Pons. 
Most  of  these  castles  seem  to  have  been  established  by 
the  de  Clares  of  the  Strongbow  line,  but  strong  as  they 
were,  and  usually  well  defended,  they  had  to  bear  tJie 
brunt  of  the  border  war,  and  were  often  taken  and  retaken 
by  and  from  the  Welsh  who  at  times  permanently  occupied 
them. 

This  was  much  or  even  more  the  case  with  the  castlea 
of  Cardigan,  which,  though  usually  small,  and  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  not  individually  of  great  importance, 
were  very  numerous,  and  collectively  served  suifficidntly 
well  for  the  ordinary  defence  of  tne  territory.  The^ 
were  almost  all  founded  by  the  de  Clares  and  theur 
followers  early  in  the  twelfth  centxur.  At  the  head  of 
them  and  exceptionally  stiong  stood  Abeiystwith  near 
the  north  of  the  county,  upon  the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
and  partly  covered  by  the  junction  of  the  Ystwith  with 
the  Bheidol.     Its  position  on  the  sea  and  in  the  rear  of 
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Uie  strongest  parts  of  South  Wales  made  it  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Welsh,  and  strong  as  it  was  both  by  art 
and  nature,  it  was  exposed  to  the  iuU  fury  of  the  attacks 
£rotn  boUi  North  and  South  Wales,  and  was  often  taken 
and  retaken,  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  Between  it  and  the 
extreme  limit  of  tlie  county,  the  Dyfy,  were  the  leaser 
castles  of  Greneur-glyn  and  Glan-Dyfi  and  near  it  was 
Stradpythyll  Castle,  built  by  Ealph,  steward  to  Earl 
Gilbert  It  was  besieged  in  1122.  Cardigan  is  traversed 
obUquely  by  the  Teivi,  and  near  the  head  of  that  stream 
was  the  great  castle  of  Ystrad-Meyric  founded  by  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  and  of  which  the  ruins  remain.  Tregaron  was 
lower  down,  as  were  a  number  of  other  strong  places, 
such  as  lilanllwyni,  Llanfihangel,  Uandissul,  Llangollen, 
of  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  whether  they  were 
castles  of  the  de  Clare  period  or  earlier  residences. 
Blaen-porth-gwythian  Castle  was  biult  by  Eail  Gilbert 
before  1112.  At  Newcastle  was  a  strong  castle  also 
on  the  Teivi,  and  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
on  the  Cardigan  bank,  the  castle  of  the  town  of  Cardi- 
gan. Besides  these  there  occur  in  local  histories  the 
names  of  Castell-Gwynionydd  or  Coedvon  near  Llampeter, 
Castell  Abereinon  ;  Humphrey's  Castle  in  Llandissil ; 
Blaen  Forth  near  Cardigan ;  Iscoed,  where  the  mound 
seems  to  have  had  a  keep  in  masonry :  Llanven ;  Llam- 

Eter,  where  the  mound  remains  but  the  masonry  has 
en  removed ;  Dinerth,  the  mound  of  which  is  called 
Danish,  but  where  Roger  de  Clare  founded  a  castle  in 
1135;  CastelRhosin  Lkinnjrrysted,  built  in  1158  ;  Caer- 
wedro,  taken  by  the  Welsh  in  1135,  and  Llanyondri. 

Pembroke,  far  less  exposed  than  Cardigan  to  tKe  com- 
mon enemy,  is  divided  by  the  Haven  of  Milford,  owing 
to  which  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  partially 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Flemings,  was  completely  shef- 
tereii  irom  the  Welsh  incursions  and  became  in  fact  a 
purely  English  territory.  It  was  protected  but  also 
aominated  by  the  grand  castle  of  Pembroke,  founded  by 
Amulph  de  Montgomery  the  first  Norman  invader,  but 
known  as  the  seat  of  Strongbow  and  the  Mareschals  who 
thence  took  the  title  of  their  earldom.  Pembroke  Castle, 
though  a  ruin,  retains  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence, 
^le  hall,  gatehouse,  curtain  wall  and  mural  towers  still 
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remain,  and  the  grand  round  keep  oontinues  to  give  xnam 
and  character  to  the  whole  group.  The  town  also  waa 
strongly  walled,  the  castle  forming  part  of  the  circuit. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  root  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea, 
was  the  Castle  of  Tenby,  also  attached  to  the  earldom, 
strong  in  itspositiou  and  also,  as  its  remains  shew,  well 
fortified.  The  town  of  Tenbj  was  walled,  and  still 
retains  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  one  of  its  gates.  Near 
Tenby  was  Manorbeer  an  early  castle,  though  In  its 
present  form  probably  of  the  date  of  Henry  III.  There 
IS  no  keep  and  the  hall  is  vaulted.  The  gatehouse  rem^a. 
The  ruLDS  shew  it  to  have  been  strong.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  or  de  Barri. 
Carew  Castle  no  doubt  represents  an  early  fortrees,  and 
hence  sprung,  as  is  supposed.the  &milies  of  Fitz-GieraJd and 
Windsor,  and  most  certainly  that  of  Carew.  Lamphey 
was  a  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Davids,  and  has  an 
arcaded  parapet,  a  poor  imitation  of  that  of  Bishop 
Gower  at  Swansea,  and  Castle  Martin  was  the  residence  of 
the  Barons  Martin.  At  Nangle  was  a  fortified  house  of 
the  Sherbornes,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Stackpole 
Court  was  preceded  by  an  eariy  castle  built  by  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  that  name.  North  of  the  Haven, 
that  great  fiord  which  gives  its  distinctive  feature  to  the 
name  of  Haverford,  is  the  strong  rectangular  keep  of 
Haverford-West,  the  present  state  of  which  reflects  utter 
discredit  on  the  county.  It  was  the  work  probably  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare  ewrfy  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
around  it,  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
county,  are  an  unusually  great  number  of  small  castles 
and  strong  houses,  built  and  inhabited  by  the  Norman 
knights  who  followed  Amulph  and  Strongbow,  and 
whose  descendants  continued  to  hold  them  by  militaiy 
service  under  the  succeeding  earls.  Such  was  Upton, 
the  castle  of  the  Malefaunts,  of  which  remain  the  cni^Ml 
and  the  gatehouse  :  Dale,  placed  on  the  root  of  the 
peninBula  of  St.  Ann's  Head,  belonged  to  the  de  Vales: 
Narberth  was  founded  by  the  Perrotts :  Lawhaden  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  and  the 
"caput"  of  the  Episcopal  Barony;  of  it  there  remain  a 
fine  gateway  and  some  other  buildings:  Wiston,  the 
castle  of  Sir  Phihp  Gwys,  and  afterwards  of  the  Wogans, 
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is  mentioned  as  taken  by  the  Welsh  in  1146  ;  Picton  is 
thoodit  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Rufus. 
Beadee  theee,  are  Wallwyn's  Castle,  of  which  only  the 
mound  remains ;  Castle  Byth  ;  Little  Newcastle ;  Castell 
Hendre  or  Henry's  Moat ;  Roche  Castle,  a  square  keep 
perched  upon  a  ru^ed  rock  and  built  by  Adam  de  Rupe, 
founder  of  the  de  la  Roche  family ;  Cilgerran,  on  the 
Teivi,  a  very  oonsiderable  castle,  of  which  much  remaios ; 
it  was  held  by  the  chief  lords ;  Nevem,  the  chief  castle 
of  the  old  Barony  of  Cemaes,  afterwards  replaced  by  New- 
port, of  which  toe  remains  are  considerable.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  Benton  Castle ;  of  Castle  Coning  near  St. 
DogmeUs  ;  Castleton  built  by  the  &mily  of  Castle ;  and 
Punch  or  Poyntz  Castle,  a  grange  of  the  BkhoM  of  St. 
David's,  where  there  is  a  large  moated  mound.  Probably 
there  are  many  other  castellets  and  fortified  houses,  in 
the  northern  and  more  exposed  half  of  Pembrokeshire,  the 
siteB  of  which  are  confounded  with  the  earUer  Raths  and 
circalar  earthworks  of  a  period  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  term  Rath,  and  the  pattern  of  the  fortifi- 
cation also,  are  probably  imported  from  Ireland,  where  a 
circular  bank  and  ditch  surrounded  the  dwelling-place  of 
almost  every  landed  proprietor,  differing  from  that  in  use 
in  England  and  Normandy  by  the  absence  of  the  mound. 
The  Irish  enclosure  and  the  regular  outline  of  the  exterior 
court  also  was  level,  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
more  convenient,  certainly  less  strong.  Of  these  Raths 
there  are  several  in  Pembrokeshire.  Here  also  is  another 
rather  pecuhar  feature.  Many  of  the  church  towers  are 
evidently  constructed  for  defence,  intended  no  doubt  as  a 
ready  rMuge  against  a  sudden  and  temporary  incursion  of 
the  Welsh  or  a  descent  upon  the  coast  by  the  Scandi- 
navian pirates.  Such  a  post,  like  the  Irish  round  towers, 
cotild  be  held  safely  for  a  few  hours  until  the  alarm 
brought  relief 

The  castles  of  the  Welsh  border  have  not  been  critically 
examined,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  give  a  list  of 
them  that  shall  at  all  approach  accuracy ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  roughly  that  there  were  in  Wales  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  251  castles  and  castellets 
of  which  21  had  rectangular  keeps,  and  20  shell  keeps. 
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Of  castles  of  which  little  is  accurately  known,  or  which 
do  not  admit  of  classification,  there  were  about  220. 

According  to  the  preceding  enumeration,  there  were  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  in  England  and  upon 
the  Marches  of  Wales  about  657  castles,  of  which  55  had 
rectangular  and  96  shell  keeps,  while  of  506  little  is 
known,  or  else  they  do  not  come  under  one  or  the  other 
of  Uie  regular  Norman  types.  Considering  the  di£Sc\ilUes 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  accuracy  in  obtaining  these 
figures,  the  above  total  does  not  differ  very  widely  from 
Moore,  the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  who  ^ves  a  list 
of  about  568  of  the  earlier  castles,  indudins  therein  those 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  and  the  three  Edwards. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PEIOEY  OF  DABTFORD,  IN  KENT.' 
By  the  Bar.  0.  P.  a  PALUS& 

In  the  thirty-dxth  volume  of  the  Arehcsologieal  Jotemai  for  1879 
appesied  a  Hifitory  of  the  Prio^  of  Dartford,  in  Kent,  beloDgiug 
to  the  SietetB  of  the  Second  Order  of  St  Dominic.  The  account 
of  Uut  monastic  eBtablishment  embraced  in  main  outline  all  that 
W  been  gathered  chiefiy  at  the  Public  Kecord  OfBce  and  the  Libiary 
of  the  BntJsh  Museum.  A  very  recent  residence  for  some  months 
at  Borne  has  afforded  both  opportunity  and  leisure  for  extensive  re- 
•atiches  in  the  Archives  of  the  Master  -  General  of  the  Dominicans, 
to  which  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  present  head  of  the 
Order,  F,  Joae  Maria  Larroca,  gave  free  and  unlimited  access.  The 
regiiters  of  generals  bring  to  light  fresh  facts  in  the  later  history  of 
this  Priory,  which  possess  at  once,  interest,  as  they  cannot  be  found  in 
the  national  records ;  and  value,  as  they  disclose  important  events,  adjust 
oiLe  or  two  trifling  inaccuracies,  and  even  afford  a  glimpse  behind  the 
grill  into  the  discipline  of  monastic  seclusion 

There  are  no  original  registers  of  the  masters  now  existing  in  these 
archives  more  ancient  than  the  year  1 474,  Political  crises  and  revolutions 
probably  scattered  and  eventually  destroyed  the  earlier  records :  even 
those  which  are  still  preserved  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  loss,  in 
1S70,  when  the  Fiedmontese  occupied  Rome,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  Italy. 

ExTHACTS  FBOIf  THE  KbOISTIRS  OF  THB  MaSTBBS-GBNBBAI. 

1474,  Jane  27th.  Sister  Beatrice,  Prioress  of  Dartford,  has  licence  to 
use  linen  "  propter  debilitatem  et  aatiquitatem ;"  to  dispose  of,  and 
dispense  within  the  Order,  the  goods  conceded  to  her  use  by  the  Order; 
sad  to  give  alms. 

1481,  June  19th.  Sister  Anne  Barn,  prioress,  may  choose  the  con- 
fessoT  for  her  monastery,  and  he  cannot  be  forced  to  a  priorship  :  a  pre- 
sident may  be  given  them  by  the  provincial,  with  their  consent ;  the  sub- 
prioress  may  be  absolved  and  deposed,  notwithstanding  any  other 
uthority ;  and  servants  and  workmen  may  enter  the  monastery  without 
detriment  of  fame  or  honour. 

Same  dale.  Sister  Jane  Ttfr^te  (mc)  iaa.j  talk  in  the  common  speok- 
pUce  with  friends  of  honourable  fame,  and  without  a  companion,  and 

■  Bnd  at  the  HontUy  H«etiDg  ot  the  bulittito,  <  ftUy,  1888. 
TOLXXXti,  .CoOglc 
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cannot  be  remoTed  by  bar  anb-prioreBB,  who  educated  her  ;  and  in  tiino 
of  sickness  is  exempted  from  the  service  of  the  choir. 

Same  date.  Sister  Jane  Fitzh'er,  "  nobilis  et  generoea,"  may  have  a 
preceptor  in  grammar  and  the  I^tin  tongue;  and  he  may  enter  the 
common  locuiorium  (speak-ioom).  Also  she  and  other  gentlewomen  may 
be  called  to  leam. 

1189,  July  4th.  All  thii^  are  confirmed  which  the  provincial  has 
done  about  the  absolution  of  Siater  Alice  from  the  office  of  priaresB^ 
and  the  confirmation  of  Sister  Elizabeth  Creaoener  as  prioresa. 

1500,  May  11th.  Siater  Oiana  (Janet),  a  nun;  may  be  ihrics 
abaolved  in  all  those  cases  wherein  the  master-general  has  power ;  and  she 
may  speak  at  the  grill  with  relatives  and  friends  being  persons  of  do 
blaine. 

1501,  June  2nd.  Master  Nicholas  Stremer  is  instituted  ptovincial; 
and,  according  to  cuatoni,  may  allow  blameleas  women  to  enter  the  oon- 
venta  of  Sisteia. 

,   June  6th.     Sister   Cresner  may   choose  a   confessor  of  the 

Order,  and  be  absolved  once  a-year,  "et  si  placuerit  jiicmtia  (prelatist) 
pluries," 

1502  (about  end  of  May.)  The  provincial,  F.  Nicholas  Stremar,  may 
absolve  and  confirm  all  priors  and  prioresses,  and  especially  the  prioreM 
of  Dartfoid ;  and  the  letters  of  MoiSter  Joachim'  are  revoked,  if  they 
have  anything  to  the  contrary. 

1903,  June  8th  The  nuns  of  England  may  not  retain  secular  womes 
within  their  monastery  ;  and  the  provincial  may  bind  them  to  this  otdar 
by  all  means. 

The  Regiaters  from  1513  to  1520  are  wanting  and  those  from  1S20  b) 
1524  very  scanty  and  deficient. 

1527,  July  23rd.  The  concesaion  made  to.  Sister  Elizabeth  Cieaiwr 
by  F.  Antoninus  de  Fenraria,  formerly  vicar  of  F.  Master-GenenI 
Garaias,*  is  confirmed,  that  she  may  receive  any  well -bom  motion^ 
widow  of  good  repute,  to  dwell  perpetually  in  the  monastery,  with  or 
without  the  habit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  monastery  ;  and  also 
that  she  may  receive  young  ladies,  and  give  them  a  suitable  tiaining, 
accoiding  to  the  mode  heretofore  puroued. 

Siater  Elizabeth  before  mentioned,  at  her  own  aupplication,  is  absolved 
from  the  office  of  prioress  ;  and  the  vicaieaa  is  instituted  (with  the 
authority  which  sub-prioresses  have  on  the  death  or  removal  of  a  prioress) 
whom  she  names.  The  vicareee,  however,  may  not  administer  the  tem- 
poialitiea  of  the  monastery,  without  the  counsel  of  fonr  motbws  nooii- 
nated  by  the  some  Sister  Elicabeth,  until  a  prioress  is  elected  and  omi- 
flnued ;  and  after  the  confirmation  the  authority  of  the  vieaieas  and 
consultive  mothers  shall  expire.  Sister  Elizabeth  may  also  execute  l!>sl 
wills,  provided  only  it  be  for  the  good  of  religion.  (U  she  ever  actual^ 
resigned  her  office,  it  is  evident  that  S.  Elizabeth  Cresner  was  speedily 
reinstalled.) 

(Sbortily  after  this  time  the  commonication  between  the  English  p»- 
vince  and  the  Master-general  was  cut  off;  and  in  1538-9,  the  provin* 
was  scattered  and  destroyed.) 

I  F.   Joachimue    Turrunua,     If  uter-  *  F.  Otrciu  de  Lcnm,  Mastar-Oownl 

QcDsna  froiD  11S7  to  1600.    H»  neater      bmlSlStolSU. 
[or  Englwd  from  1IS4  to  llH  i*  bUok, 
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1560,  May  7ih.  To  the  Udy  nun  Elizabeth  Crener  is  committed  the 
chaigB  of  tne  prioiees,  in  spiritimlitieB  Bnd  temporalities  as  she  had  in 
Hogjaod,  over  all  the  sisteiB  exiled  with  her  in  Zeeland.  She  and  her 
tompuiioiis  ma;  be  incorponted  either  in  the  province  of  France  or 
lower  Germany,  wherever  they  find  benevolent  nuns  of  the  Order  to 
take  them  in.  They  may  take  the  government  of  the  convent  of  Lelien- 
dael,  if  committed  to  them  by  the  provincial  and  fathers  of  the  province 
(d  lover  Germany,  with  the  consent  of  that  convent,  in  which,  it  is 
•Merted,  there  are  only  four  nuns.  In  case  of  tiieir  not  being  received 
Uieie,  they  are  assigned  anywhere,  at  their  own  pleasaie  and  the  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  coneols  of  the  Catholic  King. 

1567,  Jan.  1st.  As  the  English  nnns  exiled  in  Zeeland  for  the  faith 
lie  deprived  of  their  vicar  and  confessor  by  the  death  of  F.  Richard 
Haigrave,  and  have  no  father  of  the  Order  who  speaks  their  language, 
thej  may  confess  to  Henry  FoUfw,  Dean  of  Bristol,'  also  in  exile  there. 
To  him  is  given  all  the  authority  for  administering  the  sacraments  to 
them,  which  F.  Richard  had.  Also  the  prioress  may  dispense  with  the 
mnu  labouring  under  any  sicknees,  for  the  use  of  linen. 

1  Jmie  30th.  At  the  petition  of  the  nuns,  the  care  of  their  tem- 
poralities is  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  same  dean ;  or  if  he  is  pre- 
vented to  another  nominated  by  him  and  at  tiieir  pleaaore. 

1574  (bc^nniDg  of  Jan.)  The  prioress  and  mothers  of  Engelendael 
*ie  oidered  to  receive  charitably  into  their  monastery  the  three  Burriving 
mill  out  of  England,  and  the  latter  are  to  betake  themselves  thither. 


9  iiutalled  Deui  Sept.  9th,  1654,  and  mu  deprived  In 
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SOMEETON  CASTLE.' 
B;  Ute  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  8TJFFRAOAN  OF  NOTTDiaaAlL 

The  hiatory  connected  with  this  ancient  castle  was  but  little  known 
until  1857,  when  it  was  elicited  through  a  visit  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesui  • 
Architectural  Society  ;  and  now  I  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  the  result 
before  the  membeis  of  the  Royal  Archieolt^cal  Institute. 

The  remaisa  of  the  Castle  of  8omert«n  lie  two  miles  weetwaid  of  the 
village  of  Bootbby  Oraffoe,  and  eight  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  It  wu 
erected  by  Anthony  de  Bek,  or  Boo,  in  1281,  two  years  previous  to  hii 
elevation  to  the  Biehoprio  of  Durham,  who  then  obtained  a  license  tnta 
the  Crown  "  to  crenellate  his  dwelling  house  at  Someiton."  Bot.  Pat  9, 
£.  1.  Subsequently  he  presented  it  to  Edward  I,  who  committed  its 
custody  to  Henry  Lord  Beaumont,  It  consisted  of  an  iir^ular  paiallelo- 
gram  330  yards  long  from  north  to  south,  and  180  yaids  from  east  to 
west,  having  a  ciicolar  tower,  lieing  from  a  plain  battering  set-off  or  foot- 
ing at  each  of  its  angles,  with  walls  of  the  same  height  between  them. 
It  was  to  the  height  and  thickness  of  these  walls  that  its  builder  tmeted 
for  its  defence  in  combination  with  water ;  because,  owing  to  the  flatnen 
of  its  site,  he  had  none  other  at  his  disposition,  except  the  braveiy  sad 
endurance  of  its  garrison.  Taking  advantage  of  this  he  sunounded  it  by 
the  existing  inner  moat,  enclosing  a  considerable  space,  or  baUy,  beyond 
what  was  strictly  necessary  on  t£e  north,  and  in  part  at  least  by  a  much 
wider  outer  moat,  still  remaining  on  the  east,  south,  and  weet  of  the 
castle  site.  The  approach  to  it  was,  no  doubt,  by  means  of  one  or  moK 
diawbridgee,  defended  by  a  barbican  or  gate-house.  Of  the  an^e  towers 
most  fortnnatelj  the  south-eastern  one  still  remains  quite  perfect, 
including  even  the  roof.  This  consists  of  a  gionnd-floor  plainly  vaulted, 
and  lit  by  four  small  slits ;  a  first  floor  similariy  lit,  having  a  fire-plsce ; 
and  another  above  this,  lit  by  larger  lancel^headed  lights,  and  also  having 
a  fire-place,  the  cbimneya  of  these  two  rooms  stiD  remaining  quite  perfect 
Adjoining  the  ground-floor  room  is  a  little  one,  lit  by  a  slit,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  without  that  of  the  principal  room.  On  the  north  and  weet 
of  this  tower  there  are  remains  of  the  walls  which  originally  stood 
between  the  towers,  whence  we  gather  that  these  were  as  hi^  as  the 
towers  and  similarly  finished  above.  In  the  northern  piece  of  wall  is  ■ 
curve  containing  doorways,  now  stopped  up,  but  formerly  giving  access  to 
other  portions  of  the  castle.  This  curved  feature  is  arched  above  and 
covered  with  lead.  The  lower  portion  of  the  eoutb-weet  tower  alone 
Kmains.  The  room  within  was  lit  like  the  one  in  the  south-eastern  tower, 
>  Bead  at  Sotuerton  Castle,  Auput  1, 1S80. 
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and  abo  had  a  little  room  a^joming  it  on  its  eaHtem  eida  The  noith-eaBten) 
tower  was  deetroyed  in  1851  ;  and  of  the  north-westeni  one,  the  interior 
vaQing  of  the  groimd  stoiy  alone  remains ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  moat 
interaeting  of  the  remaining  fiagmente  of  the  castle,  from  the  caiefnl 
mj  in  which  it  is  vaulted.  This  vaulting  consists  of  twelve  arched  ribe, 
Bpringing  from  a  central  pillar  and  twelve  btBckets.  It  is  lighted  by  five 
Ihtle  alits,  and  had  a  small  room  adjoining  it,  which  has  a  single  ^t  on 
tlie  li^t  hand  aide  of  its  entrance. 

A  farm  honse,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  now  occnpiea  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  once  Boyal  Castle  of  Somerton.  We  have  seen  that 
Antiiony  de  Bek,  Bishop  of  Duifaam,  built  Somerton  Castla  He  was 
the  brother  of  John,  first  Baron  de  Bek,  and  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's ;  but  we  must  pursue  his  family  history  a  little  fiirther  mitil  we 
nrive  at  another  personage  connected  with  the  castla  Alice,  the 
dMight«r  of  John  de  Bek  by  his  wife  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fumi- 
val,  married  Sir  William  de  Wilionghby;  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
brewer  Walter,  second  fiaion  de  Bek,  succeeded  to  all  the  Bek  estates, 
^eir  son,  Robert  de  Wilionghby,  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  D'Eynconrt,  and  as  the  heir  of  bis  great-uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Doriuun,  became  possessed  of  the  nnit«d  estates  of  the  Bek  and 
WiDoughby  families.  Probably  from  this  connexion,  as  wdl  as  hotn 
oUtercauaee,  William  ninth  Baron  D'Eynconrt  of  Blankney,  wasappointed 
the  costodian  of  Somerton  Castle  in  the  reign  of  Edvraid  III ;  and  as 
SQch  charged  with  the  safe  keepii^  of  John,  King  of  France,  in  the  year 
1359.  FrevioQsly  that  unfortunate  sovere^  had  been  confined  in 
Hratford,  Castle,  but  on  the  29th  of  July  in  that  year,  he,  accompanied 
by  his  eon  Philip,  was  removed  thence  by  Lord  D'Eynconrt,  throu^ 
the  Boyal  command,  assisted  by  four  knighte,  viz.  :->Sir  John  de  Kirketon, 
Sir  John  D'Eynconrt,  Sir  William  Colevill,  and  Sir  Saier  de  Rochford. 
He  arrived  at  Somerton  on  Saturday  evening  August  4th,  where  ho  was 
received  by  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  Sir  Henry  de  Greystock.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  part  with  forty-two  of  his  attendante  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  but  he  brought  with  him  nearly  the  same  number,  including  two 
chaplains,  a  clerk  of  tlie  chapel,  a  secretary,  a  physician,  a  minstrel,  a 
mattre  d'hotel,  three  pages,  four  valets,  three  wardrobe  men,  three  furriers, 
mx  grooms,  two  cooks,  a  fruiterer,  a  spiceman,  a  barber,  a  washer,  and 
a  jester  or  fool,  called  "  Maistre  Jean."  Some  lEdiee  also  resided  in 
Somerton  Castle  during  the  king's  captivity  th€^  viz.: — Lord  IVEyn- 
conrfs  wife ;  Joan,  Countess  of  Warren,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I ; 
and  Uarie  de  St.  Pol,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  came  there  with  hei 
attendante  in  two  carriages  requiring  eleven  horses  to  draw  them.  The 
king  provided  exba  tables,  chairs,  forma,  trestles,  stable  fittings,  and 
stone  of  firewood  and  turt  He  also  fitted  up  his  own  chamber,  Prince 
Philip's  and  his  jester's  with  hangings,  curtains,  cushions,  coffers,  sconces, 
te,,  and  provided  furniture  for  the  chapeL  An  order  for  the  supply  of 
beef,  mutton,  fish,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  hay,  and  straw,  was  nude  by 
King  Edward,  and  the  captive  was  plentifully  supplied  with  French  wines 
brou^t  to  Boston  by  sea  and  thence  to  Somerton;  also  with  sugar  and 
apices,  bought  in  London,  Lincoln,  and  Boston,  together  witb  eggi  to 
clarify  sugar,  and  roses  and  cochineal,  wherewith  to  manufacture  comfits 
and  bon-bons  for  the  king's  large  silver-gilt  bonbonierc;  His  table  was 
mpplied  with  silver-gilt  and  silver  diahee  and  cups ;  one  of  tlieee  last 
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bsiiig  Mt  with  emenJds,  and  anoUier  belonging  to  the  jwter  "  Muatte 
Jean  le  foL"  He  [xocured  his  drugs  and  "  materia  medica  "  from  Boston, 
which  included  ^e  f crowing,  Ti&: — Rhubarb,  senna,  scammony,  aloes, 
safein,  pdipodium,  sandal,  spikenard,  balsam,  electuary,  mastic,  sugar  of 
ID8M,  electuary  of  roaes,  essence  of  violets,  diaculon  for  plasters,  and  also 
another  plaster  caUed,  "  giacia  dei,"  such  appliances  being  no  doubt  often 
required  when  blows  abounded  far  more  bequently  than  at  piesent ;  and 
we  find  that  whilst  "  Master  John  "  was  ,tTeated  to  a  does  of  "  golden 
cordial  electoar;  "  hie  valet,  Michel  Girart  b;  niune,  required  a  {daater, 
lotion,  and  ointment  on  one  occasion,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  c^  some 
irritating  jeu  d'esprit  on  the  part  of  the  jester  with  him,  or  vicarioualf, 
suffeied  in  pereon. 

The  Icing  was  well  supplied  with  clothes  when  at  Somerton  by  means 
of  a  mastar  tailor,  Tassin  de  fireuil,  established  in  a  shop  at  Lincoln,  whose 
men  had  eight  pence  a-day  for  their  wages.  He  made  eight  whcde  suits 
for  the  king  wlulst  in  Lincolnshire,  besides  many  separate  pieces  of  dress, 
and  a  suit  presented  to  him  by  the  Countess  of  Boulogne.  We  ma;  pre- 
sume Uiat  this  M.  Tassin  was  a  favourite  of  the  king's  from  his  skill  and 
taste,  and  perhaps  on  account  of  the  news  he  brought  from  Lincoli^ 
through  an  entry  in  his  aigentier'a  account  shewing  how  he  lost  a  "cote 
bardie  "  of  frieie,  or  an  out-doors  oot^  worth  3e.  4d.  at  backgammon  to 
Taasin  the  tailor.  Even  at  Somerton  the  captive  king  indulged  his  taste 
for  jewels,  Johan  de  Mart,  one  of  the  jeweUers  he  employed  having  seat 
in  a  bill  for  £323  Gs.  8d.  for  jewels  supplied  to  him  at  Somerton. 

As  John  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  Bibliotheque  Boyal  at  Fari^ 
having  depoeited  Uierein  twelve  richly  bound  volumes,  con^tuting  the 
DucleoB  of  that  famous  library,  we  naturally  find  references  to  boohs  pro- 
sored  for  him  when  at  Somerton  in  his  accounts,  viz.: — A  chai^  for  a 
missal,  its  mlvei  boflsee  and  the  embroidery  of  its  cover  ;  also  for  a  pealtei 
bought  in  Lincoln,  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  romances ;  having 
borrowed  those  of  St  Giaol  and  Sir  Launcelot  of  Isabella,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  England,  when  at  Hertford ;  and,  when  at  Somerton  he 
bought  those  of  Du  Benart  at  a  cost  of  4s  4d.,  Guilon,  Loberenc  Garin, 
and  Du  Toumoiement  d'Antecrist. 

For  writing  materials  he  paid  from  6d.  to  9d.  f ot  a  quire  of  paper  ;  Is. 
each  for  eaivcJopes ;  3s  6d.  for  a  doien  of  paichments;  and  Is  for  a  pound 
<A  red  wax. 

H«  had  a  taste  for  music,  aa  he  brought  an  organ  with  hhn  from  Hart- 
foid,  and  sent  for  "  Maistce  Jehan  I'nganier  "  from  London,  to  repair  it 
He  lodged  at  Kavenby,  and  eventually  took  this  instrument  to  JLondon 
for  the  king  on  his  ratum  there.  When  the  priest  and  clerics  of 
Kavenby  came  and  sang  "EigoLaudes"  before  him,  he  gave  them  3s.  4d.; 
and  he  had  in  his  employ  a  minstrel  called  "  le  roy  de  meueetereulx," 
who  bon^  two  harps  for  the  king  when  at  Somerton,  and  was  a  naka 
of  mnaical  instruments  and  of  chx^  as  well  as  a  musiciau.  He  also  duly 
appradated  the  sister  art  of  painting,  especially  as  ^plicable  to  orna- 
ments and  furniture.  He  brought  with  hini  to  Somerton  Maistre  Girart 
d'Orieans,  who  had  decorated  lua  castle  at  Yandreuil  in  Normandy,  and 
pursued  hisvocation  in  Lincolnehire ;  so  that  possibly  we  are  indebted  tokim 
for  the  curious  portrait  of  King  John  painted  on  a  panel,  still  preserved 
in  the  Lourre,  of  which  a  fac-amile  copy  was  taken  for  the  late  Bight 
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Hon.  C.  t.  D^ynoourt,  of  Bayons  Manor,  aa  an  illoettation  of  m;  own 
memoir  of  the  captivity  of  the  French  king  at  Somerton. 

Hut  captivity  lasted  for  dx  monttia  and  seventeen  days,  ot  until 
Much  21a^  1360 ;  when,  by  order  of  the  King  of  England,  a  guard  oon- 
asting  of  twenty  men-at-anns  and  twenty-four  mounted  archarB  was  sent 
ander  the  command  of  William  Aimyne,  John  de  BuBsy,  and  Thomas  de 
Heonz  to  conduct  the  French  king,  as  aecietly  as  possible,  vid  Grantham 
ud  Stamford,  to  London,  which  he  reached  on  the  28tli  of  that  month. 
Before  leaving  he  took  care  to  pay  the  amount  due  for  his  daily  alms  to 
the  Priest  of  Boothby,  and  did  not  foi^t  to  do  so  at  Granthtun  on  hia 
way  to  LondoiL  After  his  departure  Uine  was  a  sale  of  the  eSects  he  left 
behind,  of  which  the  following  are  iteme,  via.: — ^Two  chaiia  sold  for  20d. 
to  "  la  Demoiselle  de  Nainby ;"  three  tables  and  two  forms  sold  to 
Thomas  Spolin,  Lieutenant  of  the  Household,  for  6b.  8d.;  also  two  chairs 
■old  to  hun  for  12d. ;  two  trestles  and  two  forms  sold  to  'William  of 
Navenby  for  tLs  same  sum  ;  and  a  similar  lot  sold  to  William  Spoign  tat 
3i,  Sd. ;  to  which  was  added  the  king's  own  bench.  From  Thomas 
SpoUit,  an  (^&cer  of  the  caatle  apparently,  the  king  received  16b.  8d.  for 
the  fitttngB  of  the  staUa  in  conaideratiou  of  an  acquittance  for  the  forms, 
tnstias,  and  doors,  added  to  the  castle  on  his  account,  and  for  loss  or 
iqjoiy  to  its  fumitme,  for  which  the  said  Spolin  had  at  first  demanded  a 
emademble  sum.  Finally,  the  king  politely  presented  to  "  Madame 
D^yncoort  "  half  a  tnn  of  wine,  and  other  articles,  as  a  souvenir  of  his 
itay  at  the  castle. 

With  die  depoTture  of  the  Royal  captive  cloees  the  interesting  portion 
of  the  history  of  this  old  stronghold;  and,  indeed,  but  little  more  is 
knowD  of  it ;  but  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  pait  of  its  materials  wer«  used 
in  Uie  coostruction  of  the  farm-house  still  occupying  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  lite,  and  what  remained  has  gradually  passed  away,  except  those 
features  which  I  have  described,  serving  aa  a  memorial  of  a  remarkable 
incident  in  our  Eoglish  history,  which  I  trust  may  never  bo  lost  sight  ol 
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NOrSEB  ON  HELMS  FBOM  PETWOETH  CHURCH  AN 
WDOOENE  MIHSTER.' 

B;  W.  HUTSHB. 

I  hAve  the  plewuie  of  submittiiif:  to  the  meeting  two  helms,  one  from 
Petworth  Church  in  SuBsex,  the  other  from  Wimbome  Minater  in  DoneL 
The  former,  exhibited  by  permieaion  of  the  Earl  of  Leconfield,  hangs  oret 
the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Dawtiey,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  of  St 
Thomas  k  Beckett,  known  as  Uie  Northumbedaud  Chapel,  but  which  it 
Guppoeed  to  have  originally  bdonged  to  the  Dawtiey  &mily.  Lelaod 
says :— "  Hete  lyith  also  cerbiiu  of  the  Dauteieis  whos  names  in  Latios 
be  there  wryten  de  Alta  Ripa."  The  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Bawtroy 
of  Moorhouse  and  Fetworth  is  given  by  Dallaway  in  his  "  History  c^ 
Sussex,"  &nd  portions  of  their  mansion  of  Moore  and  of  their  house  in 
Petworth  still  remain.  Leland,  who  was  the  guest  of  Sir  Henry  Dawtrey 
when  he  visited  Petworth,  mentions  both  the  residences  of  tJie  family, 
"The  chiefest  house  of  these  Dawtereis,"  he  says,  "is  in  Petwortii 
paroche  caullid  the  more  half  a  mile  from  Fetworth  toune  ;"  and  he  men- 
tions their  town  house  as  "  the  house  longing  to  them  in  Petworth  by 
the  church."  The  tomb  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dawtrey  in  the  north  waU 
of  the  chapel  is  of  Caen  stons  canopied ;  the  efBgies  kneel  before  deski 
and  there  are  considerable  remains  of  the  colouring  of  the  armour  of  the 
kni^t  and  the  coetume  of  his  lady.  Sir  John  Dawtrey  died  in  1537. 
The  helm  which  is  now  exhibited  hangs  on  its  original  iron  bracket  high 
up  on  the  wall  over  the  tomb,  and,  as  very  little  light  strikes  upon  that 
side  of  the  chapel.  It  might  easily  be  overlooked;  it  was  not  noticed  at 
the  visit  of  the  Sussex  Archieological  Society  to  the  church. 

This  head-piece  is  a  tilting  helm  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy, 
and  is  of  a  form  familiar  to  us  from  the  designs  of  the  artists  of  ths 
Maximilian  period  and  from  several  existing  specimens  of  the  same  typ& 
The  featenings  in  front  and  back  are  wanting,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  nearly  all  the  rivets  are  also  missing,  through  the  portion  which 
rests  on  the  shoulders  are  two  long  unclinched  rivets  or  rather  tmU.  The 
helm  as  it  now  exists  gives  the  impreesion  of  on  incomplete  piece  of 
armourer's  work,  and  it  seems  piobaUe  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  wifinuhed 
helm,  which  might  have  been  purchased  in  a  hurry  at  the  heaulmiet's  for 
the  funeral  pageant.  It  is,  however,  none  the  lees  a  genuiue  tilting  helm. 
It  has  been  painted  of  a  reddish  colour  and  there  is  a  rude  attempt  at 
decoration  in  front  by  means  of  lighter  bands.  This  is  probably  of  later 
dates  than  the  helm  itsell     In  the  crown-piece  is  a  hole,  through  which 
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was  piobabi;  origmallj  rivetted  a  spike  for  the  support  of  the  crest  of  the 
family,  &  nnicoin  passant  argent     The  weight  of  the  hehn  is  2141bB. 

The  other  example  is  exMhited  hy  permission  of  the  Bov.  £.  Fiennes 
Trotman,  vicar  of  Wimbome.  It  has  bung  for  many  years  over  the 
tomb  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  in  1444,  and  is 
figured  as  a  tail-piece  to  the  description  of  the  tomb  in  Blore's  "  Monu- 
mental Remuns,"  1826.  Bloie  says  of  it:  "An  original  helmet,  so 
nearly  of  the  date  of  the  monument,  ie  placed  above  it,  that  ve  can 
scarcely  doubt  its  connexion  vith  our  subject"  The  date  of  the  Duke's 
death  is,  however,  I  think,  certainly  too  early  for  the  helm,  and  its 
present  position  in  the  Minster  is  not  its  original  one.  The  vicar  writes 
to  me  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  tomb  over  which  it  hangs,  and 
that  the  old  sexton  tells  him  that  in  his  boyhood  the  helm  had  become 
iraattached,  and  was  lying  about  the  church,  and  was  subsequently 
suspended  over  the  tomh 

This  helm  is  of  the  kind  used  for  the  tourney  and  for  fighting  on  foot 
at  the  bairiers.  I  should  place  its  date  between  14S0  and  1520.  The 
perforated  and  fluted  vizoi  is  moveable,  and  can  be  detached  from  the 
hinges,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  pin  on  either  side ;  the  spring 
catch,  in  perfect  preservation,  by  which  the  vizor,  when  lowered,  is 
secured  to  die  chin-piece  should  be  noticed  The  helm  is  of  good  form 
and  workmanship,  but  is  disfigured  by  the  thick  coat  of  black  paint  with 
which  it  is  covered.     Its  weight  is  14J  lbs. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  HELMS  FROM  PETWORTH 
CHURCH  AND  WIMBORNE  MINSTER. 

B7  the  BAROK  DE  C03S0N. 

Mr.  Hiiyshe  has  asked  me  to  add  some  uotee  to  his  account  of  theee 
two  helms. 

The  jousting  helm  from  Petworth  church  has  not  been  engraved  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Huyshe's  notice,  it  being  of  a  well-known  type,  a  type  of 
which  a  magnificent  example  has  been  twice  engraved  and  described  in 
this  Jotimal.  I  refer  to  the  jousting  helm,  which  passed  from  the  Srocas 
collection  into  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Woolwich,  where  it  is  now 


Described  by  General  Lefroy  and  excellently  figured  at  page  60  of  the 
twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  it  was  again  described 
by  me,  and  delineated  in  front  and  profile  in  the  Catali^ue  of  the 
Helmets,  Ac.,  exhibited  at  the  Institute  in  1880,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
volume  of  the  Jourmil,  where  an  account  of  the  construction  of  these 
jousting  helms,  written  in  1446,  is  quoted  at  length. 

Altliough  the  Woolwich  and  Petworth  helms  are  probably  forty  or 
fifty  years  later  in  date  than  that  account,  it  will  be  found  to  correspond 
perfectly  with  their  details  of  construction,  for  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  changes  in  the  fashion  of  jousting  armour  were  much  less  rapid  thsn 
in  that  of  war  harness.  The  latter  to  a  great  extent  followed  the  fashion 
of  the  civil  costume  of  the  period,  whilst  the  former,  being  constructed 
specially  for  an  exercise  the  laws  of  which  were  fixed,  was  much  slower 
in  changing  its  form  and  make. 

The  Petworth  helm  is  so  very  similar  to  the  Woolwich  one  in  type 
tliat  it  will  only  be  needful  to  say  that  it  is  less  fine  in  its  lines  and 
construction,  not  so  ample  in  its  proportions,  and  that  its  general  aspect 
lacks  that  grandeur  which  makes  the  Woolwich  helm  so  remarkable, 
wliilst  it  has  lost  those  appliances  for  fixing  it  to  the  breast  and  baek 
plates  of  tlie  jousting  harness,  which  are  so  interesting  to  the  antiqoary. 

That  it  has  had  them  at  one  period  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the 
presence  of  the  holes  for  the  rivets  which  secured  them  to  the  front  and 
bock  of  tlie  piece.  Indeed,  the  holes  on  the  front  part  of  the  helm  are  so 
numerous  that  the  mode  of  attachment  would  at  some  time  appear  tA 
have  been  altered,  and  this  inclines  me  to  suggest  that  the  helm  was,  not 
as  Mr.  Huyshe  thinks  an  unfinished  one,  but  rather  one  which  had  heea 
discanled  from  use.  Why  the  m^ority  of  the  rivets  should  have  been 
removHl  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain,  unless  they  had  been  capped  with 
silver  and  removed  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  metal,  but  this  is  4 
mere  guess  and  only  put  forward  as  such. 
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Hdnu  of  UiiB  kind  were  only  used  for  the  joust,  with  the  special 
bamese  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  never  appear  in  warfare.  The 
joOBtJng  haniess  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  first  years  of  the 
Gixleenth  cantaries  may  be  studied  in  its  various  fonna  in  Plates  xlv  to 
ilTJii  of  tiie  "  Triumph  of  Maximilian,"  or  better  atitl  in  the  mstchless 
Hiiee  of  real  suits  now  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  in  Paria. 

In  ibe  helmet  from  Winibome  Minster,  we  have  a  very  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  helm  used  for  combats  on  foot,  a  form  of  headpiece  of 
consideiaUe  rarity. 

I  most  here  note  that  the  front  view  of  the  helm  in  the  platett 
KGompanying  theee  pagea  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  original  It  is 
in  exact  copy  of  a  photc^^ph  token  when  the  helmet  was  in  London, 
but  owing  to  the  very  salient  form  of  the  visor  (and  perh^w  also  through 
the  camera  having  been  placed  too  close  to  the  object)  a  considerable 
distortion  exists  in  it,  the  visor  appearing  unduly  large  for  the  rest  of  the 
hehnet  The  lesnlt  b  an  appearance  of  clumsiness,  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  original 

The  side  view  is  mnch  more  accurate.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the 
laige  ribbed  visor  could  be  removed  by  taking  out  a  pin  on  either  side, 
which,  passing  through  on  arrangement  like  a  hinge,  secured  it  to  the 
■mall  pieces  which  were  fixed  by  the  side  pivots  to  the  crown-pie<«  of  the 
lielm.  This  arrangement  ia  found  in  all  visoted  bassinets  which  have 
nde  pivots  for  the  visor,'  and  it  continued  in  use  in  armeta  until  the 
first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  heads  of  the  pins  it  will  be  seen  form  small  rings,  and  a  email  hole 
will  be  noticed  neat  the  edge  of  the  visor  on  a  line  with  its  topmost  rib. 
The  well-known  statuette  of  St  George  at  Dijon*  explains  the  use  of  this 
hole  and  the  ring  at  the  head  of  the  pin,  for  a  small  chain  is  there  seen  to 
connect  the  pin  with  the  viaor,  so  that  when  the  latter  was  removed 
tiie  pins  remained  attached  to  it  and  could  not  get  lost 

One  curious  point  in  this  helm  is  the  join  round  the  back  of  it  just  in 
the  imalleBt  part  of  the  neck.  The  armourer  may  have  been  unable  to 
foige  the  whole  of  the  crown  and  back  of  the  helm  in  one  piece,  but 
many  helms  exist  presenting  the  same  difficulties  of  construction,  in 
whidi  the  whole  crown  and  back  are  forged  in  one.  A  somewhat 
nmilar  helm  from  the  Capel  tomb  in  Rayne  Church  which  is  now  in  my 
possession  may  be  cited  as  an  example,'  as  also  the  tilting  helm  in  Broad- 
water Church  so  admirably  described  and  illustrated  in  this  Journal*  by 
fte  late  Mr.  Burgee. 

Both  these  helms,  however,  date  from  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whilst  the 'Wimbotne  one  nui^  be  as  early  in  dateasHSO,  andat 
that  time  perhaps  the  successful  forging  of  so  large  and  complex  a  piece 
had  not  been  attempted. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  side  view,  that  the  chin-piece  of  the  helm  is  not 
hinged  to  the  crown  piece  by  the  same  pivoto  on  which  the  visor  tunis,  as 
is  mostly  the  case  in  the  ordinary  dose  helmet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  haa  separate  pivots  rather  lower  down  and  more  to  the  front  than 


'  ArtAaelagia,  ' 

*  Engraved  and  deaciibed  in  the"  Cittt-  *VoL  ixxvi,  p.  78. 
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tlioee  of  the  visor.     Tliis  tame  anangement  existB  in  the  Ca:ptl  hehn  and 
in  others  of  similar  form  and  period. 

But  the  moat  lemaikable  feature  in  the  construction  of  this  helm  is  Uie 
perfectly  preserved  spring  catch  for  keeping  the  visor  down  when  cloeed. 

The  front  view  of  the  helmet  with  the  visor  up  (Plate  II)  shows  a 
small  peg  projecting  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  chin  piece,  whilst  the  view 
of  the  inside  of  the  visor  shows  a  }—  shaped  piece  of  iron  against  which 
a  spring  presses.  A  button,  the  shank  of  which  paseee  thiou^  a  neariy 
vertical  slot  in  the  visor  so  that  its  head  is  on  the  ontside,  is  riveted  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  limh  of  this  piece  which  works  on  a  pivot  at  the 
extremity  of  its  upper  limb,  whilst  the  end  of  the  lower  <me  ia  formed 
into  a  catch  which,  when  the  visot  is  lowered,  holds  on  to  the  p^  project- 
ing from  the  chin-piece  and  thus  secures  the  visor  from  being  thrust  up 
by  a  blow.  If  the  button  on  the  outside  of  the  visor  be  pressed  down 
the  catch  releases  the  peg  and  the  visor  may  be  raised.  Few  helmets  of 
so  early  a  date  as  this  one  are  provided  with  this  arrangemenL  As  an 
additional  protection  against  the  poesiblity  of  the  visor  being  forced  up 
by  a  thrust  from  below,  there  is  a  small  piste  fixed  to  the  chin-piece, 
behind  which  the  edge  of  the  visor  falls  when  it  is  lowered. 

The  total  absence  of  any  traces  of  a  means  of  fixing  the  helmet  to  the 
cuirass  led  to  the  supposition  being  entertained,  when  the  helm  was  ex- 
hibited, that  the  lowei  part  of  it  had  been  cut  away.  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
drew  the  Plates,  hss  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  front  view  his  idea 
of  the  original  form  and  means  of  attachment 

In  many  helms  of  this  kind,  however,  two  taige  holes  are  found  near 
the  lower  edge  through  which  passed  staples  fixed  to  the  breastplate.  The 
Aatley  M9.  describes  a  similar  helm  as  being  "  pynned  upon  two  greet 
staplis  before  the  bieste,  with  a  dowbiUe  bokille  bc^ynde  upon  the  bok.*^ 

The  Capel  and  Broadwater  helms  already  referred  to  ware  fixed  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  supposing  that  the  Wimbome 
helm  has  lost  some  put  of  its  lower  edge,  whether  it  was  secured  in  front 
by  stAples  or  by  a  buckle,  and  if  the  present  bottom  et^  is  the  original 
one,  the  means  of  fixing  it  on  becomes  a  greater  mystery  stilL 

The  resemblance  of  this  helm  in  its  general  form  and  construction  to 
the  one  represented  in  King  Bend's  work  on  the  Toninay  cannot  fail  to 
strike  anyone  acquainted  with  the  illuminations  in  the  manuscript  of  that 
book  in  the  Kational  Library  at  Paris  ;  illuminations  which  have  bean 
reproduced  in  varions  works  on  the  Middle  Ages.'  The  most  maded 
difference  ia  in  the  visor,  which  in  King  Renl's  helm  is  a  barred  one 
offering  no  security  against  a  thrust  from  a  pointed  weapon,  but  it  most 
be  remembered  that  in  the  Toumay  properly  so  called,  wooden  maces  and 
blunted  swords  without  any  point  were  alone  used,  whilst  the  Wimbomo 
helm,  being  designed  for  those  combats  on  foot  with  very  shaip  and 
dangerous  swords  and  axes  which  were  so  much  in  favour  with  the  great 
champions  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  provided  with 
a  visor  of  great  strength,  the  only  apertures  in  which  are  numerous  very 
narrow  slits. 

A  still  closer  resemblance  to  this  helm  will  be  found  in  the  head- 
pieces worn  by  the  combatants  in  the  miniatures  of  another  manuscript  in 

'  ArdiaUogieal  Joiirtuit,  vul.  iv,  p.  22S.       "  Lea    Toumois    da     Roi    Ken^"    fr 
'  Se«  ViuUet-le-Duc  "  Uobilisr,"  tome       ChunpoUioii-Figeu,  Faria,  1S8fl-7,  ii1w» 
ii,  p.   363.      Ifor  tbe  whole  wurk,   see      all  the  mimatura  ue  reprodaoed 
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the  I^m  libraiy  entitled  "  CenJmoniee  dee  G^ee  de  Batitille  selon 
IWoniiEtDce  du  Roi  Philippe-le-Bel,"  which  dating  from  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  the  anDour  and  weapons  used  in  combala  on 
foot  at  that  time.'  The  helms  there  worn  by  the  champions  appear  to 
be  almost  identical  in  eveiy  particular  with  our  Wimbome  exampla  The 
mapcms  used  are  those  two-handed  "  foining"  (thrusting)  swords  with 
two  ronndels,  of  which  we  find  the  deacription  in  Oliver  de  la  Marche,* 
bat  of  which  no  example  to  my  knowledge  remains  to  us. 

The  large  size  of  the  visor  and  the  great  number  of  slits  in  it  in  all 
these  helms  for  fighting  on  foot,  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  helm,  being  secured  firmly  to  the  cuirass,  had  no  motion 
independeDt  of  the  body  of  the  knight ;  and  to  look  to  right  or  to  left, 
up  or  down,  he  moved  his  head  freely  about  irmde  the  helm,  which  was 
always  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  aa  I  have  already,  in  my 
portioD  of  the  catalogue  of  the  helmets  exhibited  at  the  Institute  in 
1880,'  given  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  form  of 
helm  was  during  tjie  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  described  as  a 
bassinet  The  illumination  in  the  Astley  MS.  entitled,  "How  a  man 
Bchalle  he  armyd  at  hie  ese  when  he  schal  fighte  on  foote,"  represents 
jnat  such  a  helmet  which  is  there  termed  a  "  baauet"  Bassinets  are 
continually  referred  to  in  both  English  and  French  accounts  of  fights  on 
foot  until  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy.  For  further  details 
on  tina  subject,  I  vrill  refer  the  reader  to  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of 
fitis  Joumd,  as  it  would  be  waste  of  valuable  space  to  repeat  what  has 
Ki  recently  appeared  in  these  pagee. 

I  will  end  these  notes  with  an  account  of  a  remarkable  combat  on  foot, 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  as  it  gives  an  admirable 
id<a  of  the  nature  of  those  fights  which  formed  such  a  favourite 
diversion  with  the  great  warriors  of  his  day,  and  for  which  such  helms 
ta  the  one  just  described  were  designed. 

It  took  place  in  1447  between  Jacques  de  Lalain  and  an  English  - 
esquire  whom  de  la  Marche  calls  Thomas  Qu&*  This  Thomas  Qu^  had 
accepted  a  challenge  issued  by  Jacques  de  Lalain  when  the  latter  was 
staying  at  the  court  of  King  Henry  VI  of  England  after  his  combat  with 
Junee  Douglas  in  Scotland,  but  he  having  been  away  in  Wales  when  the 
challenge  was  proclaimed,  had  only  been  able  to  accept  it  at  Sandwich, 
just  aa  Jacques  de  Lalain  was  re-embarking  for  Sluys,  the  port  of  Bruges; 
indeed  he  found  Lalain  already  on  board  his  ship,  and  went  out  in  a  little 
boat  to  touch  his  "  emprise"  and  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to 
leave  England  without  having  had  his  challenge  accepted,  and  that  God 
aiding,  he  would  cross  the  sea  in  six  weeks'  time  to  accomplish  the 
contents  of  the  chapters  of  that  challenga 

True  to  his  word  the  English  esquire  arrived  in  Bruges,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Meeeire  Jaoques ;  the  lists  were  soon  erected  in  the  old  market 
place  of  the  town,  and  the  Duke  of    Bui^undy  presided  as  judge  on 

>  The  illuminstJotu  in  thia  Md  were 
pobiiihed  by  Cnipdet,  Puis,  18S0. 

'  "  Antid  de  toutra   aniies,   la   oott« 
d'aimee  sq  doe,  et  I'eepte  [qu«  Ton  diet  *  ProbabI?  Itiomu  Kave.     CbutaUm, 

ertoc  d'umea]  empoisnte,  et  teniHt  la  in  his  "  Chronique  de  Jacques  de  Lala- 
Duiti  annimin-  rnnTnrale,  et  couTsrte  de      m,"  Duly  G4lk  hnu  Tbonuti. 


h  rondelle  de  reatoo." 
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the  day  appointed.  At  the  requeet  of  the  T-nglinhmnn  the  ComteeBe 
d'Etampee  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  with  the  exception  of  Uia 
Duchees,  weie  preeenL  The  banneta,  coetumee,  &c,  used  oo  the  occadoii 
are  described,  and  then  the  anna,  which  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judge,  each  combatant  being  free  to  chose  his  own  form  of  weaptm. 
The  Seigneur  de  la  Marche  diall  now  speak  for  himaell 

"  The  one  presented  by  Meseire  Jacquee  was  a  long  axe  with  a  point  at 
its  head,  and  on  one  side  a  beak  called  bee  de  faucoa,  and  on  the  other  a 
round  hanuner  head  with  three  diamond  shaped  points,  and  at  its  butt 
was  a  good  strong  dagger  blad&  The  axe  of  the  Fngliahmnn  was  a 
strong  axe  pointed  at  its  head,  with  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side,  a  long 
hammer  on  the  other,  and  lower  down  was  a  roundel  to  guard  the  hand, 
and  at  its  butt  a  short  dagger  blade. 

"  The  Englishman  sallied  from  his  t«nt  completely  armed,  wearing  bia 
eurcoat  of  arms,  hie  bassinet  on  his  head,  the  visor  down  and  well  cloeed, 
carrying  his  axe  in  his  right  hand,  which  was  covered  by  the  roundel,  and 
one  might  easily  judge  that  he  meant  to  do  his  fighting  with  the  head  of 
his  axe.  On  the  other  side  came  forth  Meeeire  Jacques  de  Lalain,  armed, 
wearing  his  surcoat  of  arms,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  little  round  sallad, 
and  his  face  and  neck  were  uncovered.  He  carried  his  axe  justly 
balanced  by  his  side,  to  attack  or  defend  himself  with  either  end  whidk 
might  seem  most  to  hie  advantage,  and  advancing  coolly  he  knelt  before 
the  Duke,  whilst  the  Englishman  advanced  with  proud  and  coungeons 
mien. 

"  On  meeting  him  Messire  Jacques  delivered  a  thmat  at  the  visor  of  his 
adversary  with  the  butt  of  hie  axe,  hut  did  not  pierce  it,'  whilst  the 
Englishman  hit  at  the  said  Meaaiie  Jacques  with  all  his  force,  with 
hammer,  with  axe,  and  with  point ;  but  the  knight  knew  how  to  shift 
his  ground,  to  advance  and  to  retire,  and  was  so  adroit  and  at  the  same 
time  so  ardent  that  the  esquire  gained  nought  by  his  sasault,  but  when 
the  knight  saw  his  chance,  he  struck  with  full  swing  with  the  head  of  his 
axe  on  the  bassinet  of  the  Englishman,  such  heavy  blows  that  one  less 
strong  would  have  sustained  mischief  from  it,  had  he  not  been  felled  to 
the  ground  ;  but  the  "Rngliahman  was  powerful,  hardy,  and  courageous, 
and  when  he  saw  the  knight  assault  him  so  hotly,he  moderated  hie  attack 
and  guarded  and  parried  coolly,  more  so  than  at  first,  and  Meseire 
Jacques  pressed  him  more  hotly  still.  And  it  so  happened  that  the 
kni^t  thrust  with  the  butt  of  his  axe,  thinking  to  pierce  the  English- 
man's visor,  and  the  latter  parrying  the  blow  suddenly  with  the  point  of 
his  axe,  the  blade  by  mischance  entered  the  opening  in  the  gauntlet  of  the 
said  Messire  Jacques,  and  being  sharp  and  trenchant  it  pieroed  his  sinister 
arm  right  through  at  the  part  where  it  joins  the  hand. 

"  Messire  Jacques  drew  back  his  arm  ^which  bled  in  great  profusion) 
and  thought  to  regain  hold  of  his  axe  l>y  a  stride  backwards  but  his 
hand  could  not  aid  him,  for  the  sinews  were  cut  or  much  hurt.' 

"  When  the  good  knight  found  himself  in  so  grievous  a  plight,  he 
placed  his  axe  under  his  left  arm,  the  butt  to  the  front,  as  a  woman 

'  Sj  thruBting  the  point  inW  one  of  them  bo  thkt  both  thdr  facn  mra  or. 

the  holes  in  the  viaor  he  would  have  got  posed  tud  unooTered. 

a  hold  on  his  mwi.    In  >  combat  between  '  The  uca  used  in  these  fif;hta  wn« 

Jean  de  CoiDFaTe  and  Autoins  de  Vaii-  two-handad,   and  too  heavy  to  be  seed 

dray,  the  ohamntaui  thrust  thor  swords  with  one  hiiid  almte. 
into   one    anothsr'a   vison   and   raised 
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bc^  her  distaff,  and  with  the  right  hand,  with  the  aid  of  his  axe,  he 
psnied  all  the  blovs  which  the  Englishman  ahowered  on  him,  eave  those 
vith  the  point  and  the  hammer. 

"  The  eaquira  Tecommenced  hie  attack  more  hotly  and  bitteily  than  ever, 
and  the  knight  raised  his  wounded  arm  and  shook  hia  gauntlet,  as  it 
Beemed  to  some  to  cause  the  blood  to  run  hack  into  his  body  for  he  was 
Iceiiig  it  fast,  and  others  thought  he  wished  the  Duke  to  see  that  all  went 
weU  with  him  so  that  he  might  let  the  combat  be  finished."  The  author 
then  praises  the  Duke,  who  had  a  great  personal  love  for  Mesuie  Jacques 
for  not  stopping  the  combat  when  he  saw  him  in  such  danger.  He 
eoDtinuee — "  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Meesiie  Jacques  de  Lalain 
(who  coolly  and  with  great  assurance  maintained  the  assault  of  the 
Engliahman)  thrust  the  butt  of  his  axe  between  the  axe  and  the  body 
of  his  adversary,  and  having  got  an  opening  closed  with  him,  threw  bis 
irotmded  arm  round  the  neck  of  his  man  and  witfi  Uie  right  hand 
Kiud  him  by  the  bassinet 

The  "Enghshman  was  heavily  armed  and  Messire  Jacques  lightly, 
to  drawing  his  adversary  towards  him  with  all  his  mi^t,  with  a  stride 
backwards  he  threw  the  esquire  down  flat  on  his  face  with  the  visor 
of  his  bassinet  in  the  sand,  and  immediately  axe  in  hand  presented 
himself  to  the  judg&" 

It  was  decided  by  the  Duke  that  the  "  arms"  were  duly  accomplished  ; 
the  adTeisariea  shook  hands,  and  before  the  company  left  Ueasire  Jacques 
had  it  aononnced  by  proclamation  that  for  a  whole  year  he  would  meet 
ill  comers  at  Chalons-sur-Soane,  and  on  account  of  all  the  deeds  done  at 
the  "  Pas  d'annes  de  la  Fontaine  des  Pleurs"  near  that  place  in  1449  will 
be  found  duly  chronicled  by  Olivier  de  la  Mardie  and  Georges 
Cbastelain. 
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snstttute. 

Febniary  2, 1882. 
J.  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.8,A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Ml  F.  C.  J.  Sfurrell  described  the  great  coUection  of  shallow  pita  os 
the  north  coast  of  Xoifolk,  and  added  accounts  of  similar  great  groups,  as 
the  Pen-pita  and  others  in  various  parte  of  thia  country  and  abroad.  He 
pointed  ont  that  these  large  collections  of  pits,  in  oontradistinction  to 
minor  collections,  were  all,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  connected  with  the 
earliest  traces  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of  iron.  Taken  as  a  whole  he 
did  not  doubt  that  these  places  were  dwellings  and  true  hut-drclea,  and 
that  they  could  be  distinguished  from  iron  or  atone  mines.  The  simplicity 
of  their  conetruction  and  the  comparatively  slight  traces  of  permanent 
occupation  in  some  instances  denoted  their  temporary  use,  and  showed 
that  they  were  the  shelters  and  dwellings  of  tribes  collected  together  for 
limited  periods  (probably  in  summer),  and  that  the  paucity  of  relics  <rf 
utensils,  &c,  denoted  poverty.  It  was  possible  that  some  of  them  might 
represent  the  huddling  together  of  a  population  driven  to  extremity  by 
an  invading  host,  such  as  the  Romana  In  comparison  with  the  largest 
groups  of  the  true  stene  age,  they  suggest  a  great  increase  in  the  populai- 
tion  in  general 

Mi.  W.  K.  Foster  called  the  attention  of  the  meetiog  to  collections  of 
pits  in  ItaJy  of  the  same  character  as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spurrell, 
and  Mr.  WoBTHiNaTON  Smith  mentioned  others  in  connection  witli  atone 
circles  on  Welsh  mountains.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  kind  enough  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  researehes  made  by  him  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  made  by  Mr.  Spurrell,  and  explained  bis  coUection  of  flint  imple- 
menta. 

Mr.  J.  H.  MiDDLEToH  read  some  notes  on  Ashbumham  House  and  the 
site  it  occupies.  His  paper  described  the  various  remains  of  the  Abbey 
buildings  which  form  part  of  Ashbumham  House — remains  of  all  datea 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  century — and  alluded  to  the  man; 
changes  of  ownership  which  Ashbumham  House  and  its  site  had  nsda> 
gone.  The  present  house  was  built  by  Sir  John  Ashbumham  about 
1630,  and  Mr.  Middleton  brought  forward  distinct  evidence  to  show  tbst 
Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect 

Mr.  J.  T.  MiOKLETHWAiTS  made  some  remarks  about  the  early  lemaiiu 
in  Ai^bumham  House  and  the  extreme  desirableness  of  sudi  andent 
evidences  being  scrupulously  preserved,  adding  some  observations  on  the 
altoiationa  made  to  Uie  boildiug  by  Isaac  Ware, 
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Mr.  J.  G.  W^LLBR  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  high  value  of  every 
portion  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  and  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  every 
detail  Westminster  Abbey  was  the  common  heritage  of  every  English- 
man, and  he  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  propose  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  this  meeting  having  heard  Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton's  atatemmit  of 
tbe  historical  importance  of  those  portions  of  Westminster  Abbey  which 
by  the  operation  of  the  Public  Schools'  Act  are  taken  from  the  Dean  and 
Chspter  and  transferred  to  WeMtminster  School,  and  it  being  evident  th.it 
great  alterations,  if  not  eatira  rebuilding,  will  be  necessary  to  adapt  thcin 
permanently  to  tho  uses  of  the  School,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Uean  and  Chapter, 
to  Those  purposes  they  are  alrea<ly  suited,  and  in  whose  hands  they 
would  practically  bo  safe." 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gatrill,  and  carried  unani- 
moQsIy. 

Mr.  E.  OLDfiBLD,  after  some  general  remarks,  moved  that  copies  of  tho 
above  resolution  be  seat  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Works.  This  was  put  to  tho 
meeting  and  similarly  carried. 

9ntf{[ttflfts  anb  GBorits  of  iSrt  €x\fiiittti. 

By  Mr.  Spcrrell, — A  large  collection  of  paheolithic  flint  implements 
from  new  situations,  recently  found  in  the  gravels  of  the  Tliamos,  and 
Darenth,  and  Meilway  in  Kent.  Mr.  Spurrull  also  exhibited  a  i>ewl*r 
candle  cup  in  an  embossed  and  gilt  leather  case. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Middlbton. — Plan  showing  site  of  Ashbuniham  House. 

By  Mr.  Wobthinqton  Smith.— A  collection  of  flint  implements. 

By  Mr.  H.  S.  Harland. — A  roughly  chipped  flint  skinning  knife, 
found  in  1881,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  l)ed  of  gravel  on  the 
new  line  of  railway  between  Cayton  and  Seamer,  Yorkshire.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Evans  is  an  implement  of  the  same  shajie,  though  not  so 
large,  but  highly  ground  to  a  fine  cutting  eilge. 

By  Mr.  A.  Gbipfithb.— Portions  of  British  urns  and  bones  lately 
found  at  Hampton  Wick. 

B;  the  Rev.  H.  Keuphon. — A  parcel-gilt  silver  Pomander,  or  Cassolette, 
of  great  beauty  opening  out  into  eight  segments,  each  forming  an  oblong 
box  for  a  different  scent,  and  closed  with  a  narrow  eliding  lid ;  these  lids 
are  severally  Inscribed  as  ioUo'tis  ■.—Jonquille ;  AmI/rp ;  Pwtille  ; 
Binjouin  ;  Tuintrotte  ;  Siiatte  ;  Jemjne  ;  Miisijii''.  The  outer  sides 
of  the  segments,  wliich  are  hinged  to  the  lower  end  of  a  central 
hollow  octagon  containing  the  screw  which  retains  them  when 
folded  up, — as  well  as  a  springing  tube,  of  which  the  use  is  not 
evident,  —  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  delicate  appliqu4  silver 
figores  of  bacchantes,  &c.,  each  alternate  segment  being  pierced  with  holes 
for  the  better  issue  of  the  fragrance  of  the  scents.  It  niay  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  a  mixture  of  the  eight  above-mentioneil  odours,  each 
perhaps,  to  some  peiaons,  agreeable  enough  alone,  would  have  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  though  we  are  certainly  told  in  the  Bonk  of  Robin 
CoMaeiKe — 

"  I  will  go  frocked  and  in  a  French  hood, 

I  will  have  my  pomanders  of  most  sweet  smell."  ,-,  , 
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Mr.  Cripps  has  been  kind  enou^j^  to  make  the  following  remarka  upon 
this  object : — 

"  Cirenceeter,  Feh  9,  1882. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hutehonie, — The  goldsmith's  marks  on  the  Pomands, 
or  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it  Cassolette,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
show  me  yesterday  are  very  certainly  French,  but  they  are  also  very 
anomalous.  The  large  capital  A  crowned  would  be  in  ordinary  cases  the 
Prtris  mark  of  the  "  Fermier  du  droit  de  Marque  "  which  is  found  on  silver 
from  1672  down  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  here  it  is  coupled  with  a  coat  of 
arms  having  'under  it  a  letter,  which  is  a  provincial  '  use,'  and  cannot 
apply  to  Paris  at  all ;  besides  aU  this  the  maker's  mark  (initial  under  a 
Henr-de-lys)  is  not  of  the  proper  Paris  fashion  for  ann  date.  I  cannot 
identify  the  coat  which  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  one  of  the  some  two  hundred 
towns  which  in  France  stamped  plate.  My  impression  is  that  the  A 
crowned  Is  iu  reality  a  sort  of  double  A  which  would  indicate  Meti, 
whilst  the  coat  of  arms'  would  indicate  one  of  the  smaUer  towns 
within  the  Metz  jurisdiction,  of  which  there  were  several  The  style  of 
mark  generally  would  suit  the  period  of  from  1745  — 1755  or  Aere- 
abouts.  As  r^ards  the  object  itself,  I  cannot  help  thinking  also  thst 
the  engraved  parte  and  the  lettering  of  the  sliding  hds,  as  also  the 
fashion  of  the  Roman  numerals  (I,  II,  III,  &c.)  resembles  the  engraving 
of  makers'  names,  &c.,  in  the  works  of  French  watches  of  the  last 
century.  One  slide  seems  older  than  the  rest  but  the  numbering  of 
that  one  corresponds  with  the  rest  and  it  would  hardly  be  hkely  that 
one  slide  alone  of  the  original  object  is  preserved  It  is  more  likely, 
1  should  think,  that  a  missing  one  has  been  replaced  at  some  time  by 
•  one  from  luiother  object  of  the  same  kind.  They  do  not  seem  veiy 
uncommon. 

"A  cassolette  mentioned  (and  etched)  by  Van  der  Kellen  in  bis 
'OudhedoD  Noiterlands,'  pub)i3he<l  at  the  H^^e  in  1861,  is  so  like 
one  in  your  own  Tranenctions  that  it  might  be  the  same  object  Each 
i>f,  these  has  one  of  ite  slides  engraved  with  the  word  'Schlag,'  which 
Van  der  Kellcn  cannot  interpret  I  think  some  interpretation  is 
■;lven  in  the  volume  you  showed  me.*  Van  der  Kellcn,  too,  refers 
\m  readers  for  another  example  to  Be'lfonTe  Tirwtures  of  (he  United 
Kiiuplnm,  London,  1858. 

"  The  other  slides  in  Van  der  Kellen  are  It"*en,  Rotmiaria,  and 
Miwml ;    two  Iwing  plain  modem   slide.%  tiie   older  ones  having  been 

"  He  calls  his  example  seventeenth  century,  but  I  should  be  almost 
afraid  to  put  the  example  you  have  in  your  hands  so  early  ;  however,  I 
siy  this  with  hesitation.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  give  a  definite  Hate 
to  the  goldsmith's  mark,  but  in  the  preseut  state  of  learning,  I  fear  this 
caimot  be  done. 

"  Youre  very  truly, 

"WlI-FRBB  CRIPPa." 

Antiquaries  who  have  been  privileged  with  a  sight  of  the  relics  of  the 
I'l'otector,  priceless  heirlooms  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Oliveris 

'  Those  amu  are  Bomewhat  difficult  to  oniwrietl,  below  is  the  letter  M. 
ilctypherbut  Un^«ppesrtob«quiirterly:  ■  See /ourna/,  T.  mi,  p.  337,  jMilia'  on 

I,   ,1  lion  ramtiMit ;   2,  beiulf  :   3,  five  Pumsuders  bj  Mr.  K.  &.  Sedan  tjinilb 
ItKaDla ;  the  «hield  U  oval  in  form  tnd 
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PicEcott,  will  recall  tiiat  most  interesting  receptacle  for  scents,  &c,  of  a 
chantcter  widely  different,  though  ct^ate  to  ^e  pomander  or  cassolette. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  record  that  it  consbte  of  an  ebony  cabinet  of 
delicate  workmanship,  inlaid  and  ornamentad  with  pietra  dura,  and  con- 
taining three  drawers. 

In  &e  lowest  are  twelve  pots  \\  inches  high  in  Venetian  glass,  opaque 
with  dark  red  and  rich  purple  hues. 

The  second  drawer  contains  twelve  pots  of  similar  shape  In  clear  glass, 
omamented  with  opaque  whit«  lines.  These  twenty-four  pots  contain 
scents,  aromatic  ointments,  and  substances  of  a  saponaceous  nature.  Each 
has  a  lid  or  cover  of  parchment,  generally  inscribed  in  a  faded  Italian 
hand ;  over  the  parchment  is  a  cover  of  silk,  embroidered  with  silk  and 
nlvei,  and  further  ornamented  with  spangles  of  gold  and  silver,  and  small 
jewels  of  different  colours,  perhaps  of  glass.  The  covers  are  tied  over  the 
recurved  lipe  of  the  pots  with  thin  cords  of  silk  and  silver. 

The  third  drawer  contains  thirty  pots  in  clear  glass  \\  inches  high, 
Slled  with  uomatic  oils  and  covered  precisely  like  the  others.  The 
cabinet  was  a  return  present  from  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
Oliver-CromwelL  Truly  a  strange  gift  to  one  of  hia  austere  and  rigid 
temperament.  The  Protector  had  sent  his  portmit  to  the  Grand  Duke ; 
this  is  now  in  the  Fitti  Palace  at  Florence. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson. — An  early  eighteenth  century  repeater  watch 
with  omamented  silver  cases,  pierced  and  engraved. 

March  2,  1882. 
Sir  J.  8.  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

At  this  the  final  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  the  rooms  in  Xew  Burling- 
ton Street,  the  Chairkan  spoke  of  the  profitable,  no  less  than  pleasurable, 
houn  that  the  members  bid  spent  in  them  at  the  monthly  meetings 
Tbsj  would  not  readily  foi^t  the  high  interest  of  the  special  exhibitions 
held  in  later  years — notably  &e  display  of  helmets  and  mail  which  lately 
had  produced  so  valuable  a  handbixtk  on  those  subjects — in  happy  con- 
tinnation  of  those  of  bronzes,  books,  gems,  ivories,  enamels,  and  other 
works  of  art,  brought  together  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Institute,  Nor 
wDold  they  be  onmindful  of  other  meetings  of  significance,  such  as  the 
reception  of  Dr.  Schhemann,  and  the  brilliant  assembly  atteuded  by  the 
Duke  of  Aigyll,  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinction,  when  Mis.  Schlieroaun  was  welcomed  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  Such  events  were  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the 
Institute,  and  he  had  no  donbt  that  many  more  equally  bright  days  were 
b  prospect  Continuing,  the  Chairman  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr. 
Hutshome  assuring  him  that  his  zeal  in  so  many  ways  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Institute  was  not  unheeded  or  unappreciated  by  its  members  ;  he  would 
isk  him  to  accept  theii  cordial  thanks. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Institute  the  Chairman  said  that  in 
consetjuence  of  the  large  increase  of  rent  required  in  Kew  Burlington 
Street  it  had  became  necessary  to  take  steps  to  find  rooms  eUewhen^ 
This  matter  had  received  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Council  for 
Bome  time  past,  and,  through  the  medium  of  a  sub-cotiiuiittec,  a  search 
for  new  apartments  had  been  mada  He  was  glad  to  say  tiiat  these 
invesligations  bad  been  successful  and  that  the  rooms  on  tlie  first  floor  of 
Oxford  Mansion,  which  had  been  decided  uiwn  by  the  Council,  apjieanil 
to  be  in  every  way  convenient  and  satisfactory.     In  conscqueuce  of  the 
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expensra  attendant  npon  the  removal,  and  the  necessary  alterationB  and 
refittitift  up  of  the  new  rooms,  the  Council  had  thought  it  deeirable,  as  cm 
a  fomi<!r  occasion,  to  issue  a  Special  Appeal  to  the  membere  of  the 
Institute  for  funds  for  this  purpose  bo  that  the  regular  income  of  the 
Society  should  not  be  hampered. 

The  Cbairuan  then  alluded  to  the  lamented  death  of  Sii  W.  H. 
Drake,  K.C.B.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  and  for  many  years  a 
valued  member  ;  he  then  called  upon  Mr.  Sohbrs  Clarek,  Jun.,  to  read 
his  paper  on  "The  Font  in  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  Brighton." 
This  interesting  work  has  been  slightly  illustrated  and  described  mom 
than  once,  but  opinions  differ  concerning  it.  For  instance,  John  Carter, 
in  the  Gmtietn'in'H  M'igazhw,  1808,  says  it  is  a  "  trick  upon  anti- 
quariea,"  and  Erridge  in  liia  IHntorij  uf  Bri'jhtim  says  that,  "  in 
1743  its  beauty  was  nearly  c&ccd  by  the  i^iurcbwardens  who  had 
it  cleaned,  jmrtially  rccut,  and  their  names  carved  on  the  base,  a 
monument  of  their  vitiated  taste,  contirmwi  vanity,  and  profound  igno^ 
ancc."  Mr.  Clarke  shciwrd  that  jiractically  very  little  harm  was  done  lo 
the  font  at  this  time  and  proceeded  to  describe  the  remarkable  sculpture 
n'pregonted  on  it  It  is  circular  in  plan,  of  hard  Caen  stone,  «idi 
the  figures  generally  in  low  relief,  the  heads  being  somewhat  fuller. 
Tlie  sciUptures  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  ports,  of 
unequal  width,  namely,  an  upper  lozengy  band,  a  series  of  compart- 
luenta  with  sculptured  figures  about  fifteen  inches  h^i,  and  a 
lower  band  decorated  with  a  pattern  that  cliangea  with  some  skill  fcom  a 
semicircular  to  a  flowing  design  of  throe  kinds.  The  ftret  compartment 
represents  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord,  who  is  shown  with  the  right  hand 
raised  in  benediction,  standing  in  water  to  the  waist.  On  his  right  hand 
is  a  winged  figure,  draped  to  the  feet,  and  holding,  by  its  outer  folds, 
what  is  apparently  a  lat^e  napkin,  and  probably  intended  for  the  use  of 
Our  Lord  on  his  issue  from  Jordan ;  on  his  left  hand  is  a  figure  wearing  > 
girdle  round  the  loins,  and  habited  in  a  long  garment  without  folds,  finished 
with  a  band  round  the  neck.  The  left  wrist  of  this  figure  sustains 
a  long  napkin,  and  on  the  hand  is  an  object,  which  in  all  probability 
represents  &  shallow  cup  with  a  cover.  This  figure  being  intended  for 
St  John  the  Baptist,  the  cup  indicates  the  pouring  of  the  water  upon 
the  head  of  Our  Lord,  representations  of  whach  action  are  of  freqneot 
occurrence  in  eaiiy  Christian  art  Each  figure  in  this  baptism  groap 
stands  under  a  semicireular-headed  arch.  The  next  subject  is  the  Last 
Supper.  This  comprises  a  central  figure  of  Christ,  witii  three  figures  of 
apostles  on  either  side;  those  on  his  ri)^t  have  their  right  bands 
elevated  ;  those  on  the  left  hold  up  their  left  handsL  The  next  sntgect 
consists  of  a  nude  figure  kneeling  on  one  kne«  at  the  right  side  of  a 
seated  female  figure.  He  is  apparently  offering  some  draped  object  to 
the  female,  who  has  her  right  hand  elevated  and  bears  a  round  objeet 
upon  the  top  of  her  head,  which  is  clothed  in  a  hood.  It  is  not  imjnobaUe 
that  this  subject  may  bear  some  reference  to  the  worship  of  "  Uie  false 
image  of  the  cursed  Dyane."  The  last  subject  represents  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  St  Nicholas,  sliowinghini  admonishing  the  pilgrims  to  cast  into 
the  sen  the  vessel  of  oil  received  from  the  devil,  who  is  represented  in 
the  garb  and  guise  of  a  woman. 

From  tjie  history  of  St  Nicholas,  as  set  forth  in  an  F-"glish  edition  of 
the    Leijpjiila  Anrea  of  Jacobus   do  Voragino,  known  as  the  "  Gddeu 
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Legende,"  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1512,  the  foUowiny  ex- 
tracts in  the  tongue  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  bearing  a]>oa  the  subjects 
ahowa  on  the  font,  together  with  others  curious  from  the  quaintnesa  of 
their  style,  hare  been  taken  ; — 

"  Nycholaa  cyteieyn  of  y'  cyte  of  Pancraes  was  borne  of  tyche  and 
hdj  kyune  and  his  fader  was  named  Epyphaniu  and  hie  moder  Johone. 

"  Than  the  fyret  <liky  that  he  was  wnsahed  &  bayned  he  adroesed  hym 
Tjght  vy  in  the  basyne.  And  he  wolde  not  take  the  breste  ne  ye  pappe 
Dot  ones  on  the  wenesdaye  A;  ones  on  the  fryday,  and  in  hia  yonge  age 
he  eschewed  y*  playes  &  Japes  of  other  yonge  diyldren.  He  vaed  and 
banted  gladly  holy  chyrche  ; — 

"After  this  the  bysshop  of  the  cyte  of  Myrre  dyed,  and  other 
byKhoppes  assembled  for  to  piirueye  to  this  chyrche  a  bysshop. 
And  there  was  among  y"  other  a  bysshop  of  greto  auctorj'te,  and 
all  the  eleccyon  was  in  hym.  And  whan  he  hsd  warned  all  to  be 
in  fastyges  &  in  prayers.  The  fasshoppe  herdo  that  nyght  a  voyce 
whicbOcBayd  to  him  that  at  y*  hours  of  matynes  he  sholde  take  hedo  to 
the  dotes  of  the  chyrche.  And  him  that  sholdu  fyrst  come  to  the 
chyrtJie  and  baue  the  name  of  Nicholas,  they  aholde  sacre  him  bysshoppo. 
"And  he  shewed  this  to  the  other  bysshoppes  and  admoneeted  theym 
for  to  be  all  in  prayers  and  keped  the  dores  &  this  was  a  meruayllous 
thyngei  For  at  y*  hourc  of  matynea  lyke  aa  be  had  be  sonte  fro  god 
Nycholas  arose  tofore  all  otiier.  Aud  the  bysshop  toke  him  wha»  he  was 
come  And  demaunded  of  him  his  name.  And  he  which  was  symple  as  a 
doue  enctyned  his  hede,  and  sayd  I  haue  to  name  Nycholaa.  Than  the 
the  bysshop  aayd  to  Iiym  Nicholas  seruaunt  and  frende  of  god,  for  your 
holyncs,  y*  shal  be  bysshnppe  of  this  place,  and  syth  they  broughte  hym 
to  Uie  chyrche,  how  be  it  that  ho  refused  it  strongely,  yet  they  set  hym  in 
Ihechayre. 

"It  is  redde  in  a  cronycle,  that  the  Uyasetl  Nycholas  was  at  the 
counsaylle  of  Nycene.  And  on  a  daye  as  a  shyppe  with  mareners  were  in 
perywhynge  on  y*  see.  They  prayed  and  ie(|uyred  deuoutly  nycholas 
seroafite  of  god,  aayenge  yf  ^ose  thynges  y'  we  haue  herde  of  the  sayd  ben 
true,  prene  them  now.  And  anone  a  man  appeied  in  lykenes  and  sayd,  Lo 
see  ye  me  not,  ye  called  me.  And  then  he  began  to  helpe  them  in  theyr 
ezployte  of  the  see.  And  onone  y'  tempest  censed.  And  whan  they 
were  come  to  his  chyrche  they  knewe  hym.  And  yet  tii»y  had  never 
seen  hym.  And  than  they  thanked  god  and  hym  of  tJieyr  delyueiaunce. 
And  he  bad  them  to  attrybue  it  to  the  mercy  of  god,  aud  to  theyi 
beline,  and  no  thynge  to  his  meryte&  It  was  soo  on  a  tyme  that 
all  y*  prouynce  of  Saynt  Nycholaa  sufired  gret«  famyne  in  such  wyse 
vytalle  fayUod,  than  this  holy  man  herde  saye  that  certayne  ehyppes 
laden  with  whete  weren  arryned  in  the  hauen.  And  anone  he  went 
thyder  and  pisyed  the  maryuers  that  they  wolde  socoure  the  perysshed, 
at  the  leeet  an  hondred  muyee  of  whete  of  euery  shyp.  And  Uiey 
sayd  fader  we  dare  not.  For  it  is  moten  and  mesured.  And  we 
mnst  gyne  rekenynge  ther  of  in  the  gamers  of  the  EmperOTU  in 
Alesandrye.  And  y*  holy  man  said  to  them  l>o  this  that  I  haue  eay<l  to 
yoD,  aud  I  promyee  in  the  tronthe  of  god,  that  it  shal  not  be  laased  ne 
inyn3rs8hed  whan  y*  shall  come  to  the  gamers.  And  when  they  had 
delyuered  soo  moche  oute  of  euery  ebypiMs  they  came  into  Alexnadrye, 
and  delyuered  the  mesure  y'  they  receyual     And  than  they  recoSted  the 
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mynde  to  yt  mynvsteiB  of  y  Emperoure,  and  wotehypped  and  praysed 
strangely  God  and  hia  seruannte  Nycholaa  Than  this  holy  man  dystry- 
bnted  the  whete  euery  man  after  that  he  had  node  in  such  wyse  that  it 
suffysed  for_^two  yere  not  onely  foi  to  selle  but  abo  for  to  sowe.  And 
in  this  coutree  the  people  eemed  ydollee  and  wonhypped  the  false 
ymagQ  of  the  cuised  Dyane.  And  to  the  tyme  of  this  holy  man, 
many  of  them  hadde  some  cnstomea  of  the  paynyms  for  to  stieryfyce  to 
dyane  undei  a  eacred  tree.  But  y*  this  good  man  made  theym  of  all  the 
oountre  to  cease  thenne  tiiere  cuatomes  and  commaunded  to  cut  of  the  tiee. 
Than  the  deuyll  was  angry  and  wrothe  ayenst  hym  and  made  an  oyle  that 
brenned  ayenst  nature  in  water  and  brenned  stonee  also  and  thenne  he 
tisnaformed  bym  in  the  guyse  of  a  relygyous  man,  and  put  hym  in  a 
lytyll  bote,  and  encountred  pylgryma  that  sayled  in  the  see  towarde  this 
holy  man,  and  areasoned  Uieym  thus  and  sayd.  I  wolde  foyne  goo  to 
this  holy  man,  but  I  maye  not,  wherefore  I  praye  you  to  bere  this  oyte 
into  his  chyrche.  And  for  remembrannce  of  me  that  ye  onoynte  y* 
walles  of  ye  halle.  And  anone  he  vanyshed  awaye.  Th£  they  sawe 
anone  after  a  nother  shyppe  with  honeste  peiames  amonge  whom  there 
was  one  lyke  to  SaJ't  Nycholas  which  spake  to  them  softely.  What 
bathe  thu  woman  sayd  to  you,  and  what  she  hathe  brought.  And  they 
tolde  to  hym  all  by  order.  And  he  sayd  to  them,  this  is  y"  euyll  and 
foule  dyane.  And  to  the  ende  that  ye  knowe  that  I  saye  tiouthe  caste 
that  oyle  iiv  to  the  see.  And  whan  they  hadde  caste  it.  A  grete  fyre 
caught  it  in  the  see.  And  they  sawe  it  bienne  longe  agaynst  nature 
Than  they  came  unto  this  holy  man  and  sayd  to  him.  Uerely 
thou  arte  he  tiiat  appeared  to  us  in  the  see,  and  delyuerdeat 
us  fro  the^^see,  and  awaytes  of  y*  deuylL  And  in  this  tyme 
certaj-ne  me  rebelled  ayenat  the  Empeionre.  And  the  Empeiooie 
sente  ayenet  theym  thre  prynces,  Nepocyen.  Uei^n,  &  Apollyn. 
And  they  came  to  the.  port«  Adrien,  for  the  wynde  whiche  was 
contrarye  to  them.  And  y*  biyssed  N'ycholas  cSmaunded  theym  to 
dyne  with  hym.  For  he  wolde  kepe  his  people  fro  y*  rauayne  that  they 
made.  And  whylea  they  were  at  dyner.  The  consult  comipte  by  money 
had  commanded  ihie  Innocent  knyghtes  to  be  beheded.  And  when  the 
byssbop  Nicholas  knew  this,  he  prayed  these  tiire  prynces  that  they 
wolde  moche  hastly  go  with  hym.  And  whi  they  came  there  where  they 
sholde  be  beheded,  he  founde  them  on  theyr  knees  blyndfelde.  And  Ihe 
ryghter  brandysshed  hie  swerde  oner  theyr  hedes.  And  than  aaynt 
Nycholaa  embraced  with  y*  loue  of  our  lorde  god  sette  hym  haidely 
ayenst  the  ryghter.  And  toke  y"  awerde  oute  of  his  honde,  &  threwe  it 
fro  hym,  and  vnbonnde  the  Innocentes  and  ledde  theym  with  him  all 
Haufo." 

The  saint  "  rendred  vp  hia  soule,  and  deyed  the  yeie  our  tonle  god 
thre  hondred  and  xlfif  with  grete  melodye  aongen  of  the  ceteatyaJl 
company.  .  .  .  And  unto  this  daye  holy  oyle  yseueth  oute  of  bis 
body,  whiche  is  moche  vaylable  to  the  hollJie  of  sekenesse  of  many 
men." 

The  miracles  done  at  the  altar  of  .St  Kicholas,  before  his  image,  or 
through  hia   intervention,  are    perhaps  as   curious  as  any  among  the 
extTaordinary  collection  of  marvels  contained  in  the  Legenda  Anrea. 
.  The  Chaikhan,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke,  said  he 
knew  the  font  at  St  Nicholas  very  well,  and  expressed  his  aetisfaction  at 
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banng  hea»l  ao  clear  and  careful  an  account  of  an  object  of  such  great 
inUrwi 

Mr.  E.  T.  Nbwtos  read  the  following  note  on  the  disoovery  of  a 
Bomano-British  Cremation  TJm  in  Cheapeide  : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1879  some  excavations  were  made  near 
the  west  end  of  Cheapaide  for  the  foundations  of  aome  new  buildinga.  As 
is  usnal  in  the  city  of  London  in  such  casea,  a  considerable  thickness  of 
made  earth  of  a  very  dark  colour  was  passed  through,  and  from  this  were 
exhumed  the  bones  of  numerous  mamtnale,  such  as  hoiee,  ox,  pig, 
roebuck,  &c,  together  with  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  ancient  British 
and  medisral  pottery  and  glass.  In  several  ports,  where  the  excavations 
were  carried  to  a  greater  depth,  the  underlying  stratum,  consisting  of  a 
light  coloured  clayey  gravel,  was  exposed,  and  it  was  in  this  deposit,  at  a 
depth  of  about  eighteen  feet  below  the  footpath  at  Cheapside,  that  one  of 
the  workmen  dug  out  a  mass  of  rough  earthenware,  within  which,  as  he 
said,  was  a  mass  of  broken  bones.  Whether  the  earthenware  vessel  was 
broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  earth  or  by  the  workman  in 
eibricatii^  it,  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  most  probably  it  was  the 
latter,  for  the  broken  edges  when  washed  had  every  appearance  of  having 
been  recently  fractured.  When  cleaned  and  dried  the  fragraenta  were 
cemented  ti:^ther,  and  it  was  then  found  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  not 
been  recovered ;  sufficient,  however,  remaned  to  show  that  it  was  one  of 
the  funeral  urns  which  have  been  often  found  in  various  localities.  When 
perfect  it  must  have  had  a  diameter  at  its  widest  part  of  about  eleven 
inches  and  a  height  of  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  form  is  similar  to 
thnse  generally  regarded  as  Romano-British,  of  which  examples  may  be 
Been  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  narrow  at  the  base  (about  four 
inches),  increases  rapidly  in  width  to  a  height  of  six  inches,  then  con- 
tracting again  it  terminates  in  a  rejected  lip,  the  aperture  being  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  clay  of  which  this  urn  is  made  is  coarse, 
and  only  partially  baked.  The  fractured  edges  show  the  outside  half 
burut  red,  while  the  inner  half  is  bluish  gray.  The  outer  surface  is  dark 
and  apparently  discoloured  by  smoke. 

"  The  bones  contained  in  the  urn,  although  fragmentary,  are  interesting. 
They  mclude  the  head  of  a  femur,  upper  part  of  a  tibia,  a  piece  of  an 
aattagnlus,  pieces  of  humerus,  portions  of  vertebra,  pelvis  and  ribs, 
besides  numerous  fr^ments.  These  remains  are  sufficiently  well  preserved 
to  show  that  they  belonged  to  an  adult  person,  for  the  epiphyses  of  femur, 
tibia  and  vert«brie  are  firmly  anklosenl  ;  but  the  size  of  the  bones 
indicates  a  small  person,  possibly  a  female.  All  the  bones  are  mnch 
cracked,  anil  show  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  heat 
Another  evidence  of  the  body  having  been  cremated  is  found  in  the 
interestuig  fact  that  two  of  the  bones,  which  soem  to  be  portions  of  the 
humeri,  are  partly  surrounded  by  green  glass,  aud  this  must  evidently 
ha?e  been  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion  wheu  it  became  pressed  round  them. 
Considering  that  the  glass  covers  portions  of  the  broken  edges  of  the 
bones,  they  must  have  been  cracked  and  broken,  probably  by  the  heat, 
before  the  gloss  was  melted  around  them. 

"  Although  the  urn  itself  is  so  imperfect  the  bones  are  aufficientiy 
preaerved  to  show  their  human  origin,  and  they  present  such  definite 
evidence  of  cremation,  which,  together  with  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  so  recently  unearthed  in  the  heart  of  London,  seemed  to  render 
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them  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  note  of  their  discovery  bniig  laid 
before  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Should  these  remuiu  be  draned 
suitable  it  is  proposed  to  place  them  in  the  Guildhall  Uumuul." 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Hr.  F.  C  J.  Spdrbrll  re^tecting  the  undis- 
turbed state  of  the  ground  in  which  the  um  was  found,  a  vote  of  tbanks 
waa  passed  to  Mr.  Newton. 

9ntfm{tfH  Bn&  QSorfct  nt  9rt  ffiJ^ftiH. 

By  Mr.  Soimta  Cubke. — Drawings  of  the  sculptures  on  the  font  at 
St.  Nicholas,  Brighton.  From  the  chancter  of  its  details  this  is  evidently 
a  work  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

By  Mr.  K  T.  Nbwton. — Romano-British  um  with  burnt  bonea. 

By  Mr.  B.  8.  FsitausoN.— Three  funeral  chalioes  and  two  patens  bom 
Cumberland.  The  meeting  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Ferguson  for  the  follow- 
ing notes  on  these  articles  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Institute  three  funeral  chalices 
and  two  patens  found  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  I  shall  deal 
with  in  the  order  in  which  they  became  known  to  me,  and  which  also 
seem  to  be  their  oider  in  date. 

"(1.)  Lead  chalice  and  pateu  found,  in  1879,  during  the  restoration  of 
the  church  at  Kirkoewald.  This  church  waa  a  collegiate  church,  and  is 
very  curiously  situated  in  a  hole,  with  its  helfiy  on  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  A  spring  of  water  issues  from  out  of  the  foundations  of  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  Bishop  Nicolson  f  ViiHatian  in  1703,  published 
by  the  Cumberland  and  "Westmoreland  Archteological  Society,  p.  1 16) 
concludes,  partly  from  this  circumstance  and  partly  from  the  dedication, 
that  a  church  existed  in  Sazun  times.  No  Saxon  remains  were  found 
during  the  recent  restoration,  except  a  fragment  of  a  doubtful  croaa 
The  church  was  largely  rebuilt  during  the  restoration,  but  it  was  in  that 
state  that  any  unusually  high  wind  might  have  brought  down  the  north 
arcade  and  north  aisle  wall. 

"  I  have  no  particulars  about  the  finding  of  this  chalice  and  paten, 
except  that  they  occurred  under  the  vestry,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
destroyed  south  chancel  aisl& 

"(2.)  Lea<l  chalice  and  paten  from  Melmerby.  The  sexton,  wbiledigging 
a  grave  about  a  year  ago,  found  these  under  some  stones  in  the  grave.  He 
put  them  into  the  parish  chest  and  forgot  to  mention  them  until  tiie 
enquiries  into  local  church  plate  made  by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Archeeological  and  Antiquarian  Society  brought  them  into  hgbt 
There  are  in  Melmerby  church  several  sepulchral  sluba,  one  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  having  a  pair  of  pointed  shears  on  the  dexter  side  and  a 
clialice  and  book  on  the  sinister.  Between  these  is  a  broad  stemmed 
cross,  trofoiled  at  the  ends,  and  standing  on  two  degrees. 

"(3.)  Leail  chalice  found  about  a  century  ago  in  a  stone  coffia  Some 
coins  and  some  keys  are  said  to  have  been  found  with  it.  Tlie  coffin  was 
found  at  a  place  just  outside  Carlisle,  where  some  cottages  mark  the  site 
of  what  was  called  '  Hospitale  S"  Nicholai,  extra  Civitatetu  Carliol,'  which 
at  the  dissolution  supported  a  chaplain,  three  bedells  and  two  or  three 
lepers." 

Mr.  J.  T.  MiOKLETHWAiTE  Spoke  as  to  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
these  ancient  fragments  and  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
good  work  that  was  now  being  done  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
by  Misa  Goodwin,  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Fletcher  ffigg,  Canon 
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Weston,  the  Ber.  R.  Bower,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnaley,  Mr.  Ferguson 
■cd  otheis  in  cataloguing  all  the  church  plate  in  the  diocese  of 
Cadisle.  The  excessive  rarity  of  chalices  previous  to  the  Refonna- 
tion,  aptly  called  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Rusaell  "  massing  chalic«s," 
«aa  beginning  to  be  realised,  and  in  thus  looking  after  the  whole 
of  the  church  plate  in  a  diocese,  the  existence  of  anch  valuable  relics  waa 
likely  to  become  known,-  —indeed,  more  than  one  pre-Ruformation  chalice 
had  been  discovered  by  this  practical  method  of  going  to  work.  It  may 
he  added  that  marks  upon  pewtor  vessels  are  not  now  thought  beneath 
notice.  They  also  have  a  story  to  tell  and  we  gladly  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  pleading  for  their  preservation. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Grifpithb. — A  very  fine  and  perfect  Romano-British  urn 
of  great  size,  filled  with  burnt  bones ;  this  was  lately  discovered,  together 
with  the  remains  eiehibitod  at  the  preceding  meeting,  at  Hampton  Wick. 

Bj  Mr,  J.  O.  Scott. — Cast  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  effigy  of 
s  ciTiUan  fiom  North  Curry  church,  Somerset,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
iDsciiption  (indecipherable)  belonging  to  the  effigy.  There  appeared  to 
be  DO  exceptional  details  about  this  figure,  the  sculptured  bauds  upon  the 
shoulders  clearly  belonging  to  attendant  angiJ  figures  formerly  supporting 
the  head  but  now  broken  away.  Mr.  Scott  also  exhibited  some 
grievously  broken  figures  of  animals,  cast  hollow  in  a  mould,  in  thin 
brown  plaster,  strengthened  with  string.  The  figures  were  originally 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  the  forms  of  the  cow  and  the  ass  could 
be  ascertained.  These  objecta  were  found  in  a  atopped-up  hole  in  the 
wall  near  the  altar.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Scott  thiit  their  use 
was  for  making  up  little  representations  at  festivals  ;  for  example,  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity— beasts  feeding  round  the  manger.  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  thought  it  probable  that  they  were  votive  otfcriugs  on  bekilf  of 
sick  animals. 

Bj  M^.  J,  A.  Sparvkl-Baylt. — A  coUection  of  thirty-six  rubbings  of 
brasses  of  ecclesiastics  chiefly  from  Essex. 

By  Mr.  V.  W.  Mauoha.*!. — ^Rubbings  of  brasses  from  Higham  Ferrers, 
Great  Addington,  East  Horeley,  Betchworth,  Weatminater  Ablwy,  &c. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  commented  upon  some  of  the  points  of  interest 
exhibited  in  the  above  collections. 
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CALENDAR  OF  DOCUMENTS  RELATINO  TO  SCOTLAND  PRESERVED  IN 
HER  MAJESTY'S  PUBUC  RECORD  OFFICE,  LONDON.  Edited  t? 
JoBPH  Ban,  F.&A.  Soob 
With  the  prospect,  during  tiiis  Bummer,  of  TnnUng  &  visit  to  the 
Border  City,  many  members  of  the  Institute  will  be  rubbing  up  their 
knowledge  of  the  very  pusEling  history  of  that  district,  imd  we  would 
wom  ag&inet  rell&nce  on  the  generally  received  county  historians  <A 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  The  ponderous  and  coetl;  tomes  of 
Hutchinson,  of  Bum  and  Nicolson,  and  of  Lysona,  are  all,  more  or  lees, 
baaed  upon  two  manuscripts  by  two  peiaons,  both  named  Denton,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  have  been  exposed  in  tiie 
pages  of  this  Joumai  by  the  late  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  (vol  xvi,  p  217). 
To  these  two  Dentons  it  is  due  that  William  the  Conqueror  constantly 
crops  np  in  local  guide  books,  in  the  speeches  of  local  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  other  places,  as  the  founder  of  the  Cumberland  and  Wral' 
morfland  feudal  baronies.  This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  these 
errors ;  our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde's 
paper,  and  to  his  preface  to  the  Cuniberland  and  Westmoreland  Pipe  Bolls 
published  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  survey,  as  is  contained  for  most  English 
counties  in  Domesday  Bonk,  any  addition  to  the  published  records  of  the 
district  of  Carlisle  ia  most  welcome,  and  we  are  delighted  to  find  that 
Mr.  Bain  has  interpreted  his  instruction  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  include 
in  the  Calendar  all  documents  which  have  reference  to  the  Strathdyde 
and  Bemician  districts.  He  may  be  quile  sure  that  the  English 
arclueologiat  will  thoroughly  approve  of  the  principles  that  Mr.  Bain  hv 
laid  down  in  his  preface  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  them 
out  We  may,  too,  congratulate  ourselves  as  Englishmen  on  the 
successful  whitewashing  which  Mr.  Bain,  in  hia  preface,  applies  to 
li^waid  L  The  "  Hammer  of  the  Scots  "  has  been  accused  by  patriotic 
writers  on  Scottish  history  of  having  burnt  the  national  muniments  of 
Scotland,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  English  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Bain  goes  into  the  matter,  and  iJie  conclusion  he  comes  at  is,  that 
nothing  but  an  inventory  of  the  Scottish  muniments  ever  reacheni  the 
English  Exchequer,  and  he  expresses  a  "  regret  that  Edward  I  did  not 
carry  off  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Records  [of  Scotland]  as  popularly 
supposed."  The  more  modem  Records  of  Scotland  were  carried  to 
Enjilanil  by  order  of  Ohvei  Cromwell,  but  were,  after  the  Kestoratioa, 
sent  Iiack  by  sea,  packed  in  hogsheads.  No  less  than  eighty-five  ot 
these  were  lost  on  the  voyage,  and  the  rest  were  let  tot  or  waste,  until 
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about  1800.  WlifitKet  patriot;  Seote  vill  quite  appreciate  this  ahiftdng 
of  blame  from  the  Bhouldere  of  Edward  I  and  Olivet  Cromwell  to  their 
owa  is  doubtful.  Mi.  Bain  will  probably  hear  mote  of  this,  nor  can  the; 
quite  appreciate  hie  remark  that  the  forged  charter  of  homage  by  Malcolm 
Canmore  is  "nob  ao  very  far  wide  of  the  truth." 

Mr.  Baiu'e  preface  gives  a  very  comprehenaive  summaiy  of  what  is  to 
be  gatikered  from  the  documents  he  has  so  ably  calendared,  but  they  are 
s  rich  mine,  which  it  will  take  long  for  arclueologists  to  exhausL  The 
student  of  place  namea,  of  person^  names,  the  genealogist,  those  curious 
in  costume,  or  in  ancient  cookery,  will  all  find  pabuium  as  wall  aa  the 
histoiian,  local  and  general,  and  the  black  letter  lawyer. 

On  one  point  we  take  issue  with  the  editor ;  he  identifies,  but  very 
hesitatin^y,  Alicia  de  Bomeli  as  the  "  Countess  of  Coupland."  She  was 
tike  youngest  of  the  three  dau^ters  and  coheiresses  of  William  FiU 
Duncan,  Earl  of  Moray,  son  of  Duncan  II,  King  of  Scotland.  William 
Fitz  Duncan  had  one  only  son,  "  the  boy  of  Egremund,"  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Whsrfe,  so  that  his  three  sisters.  Cicely,  Annabel,  and 
Alicia,  became  their  father's  coheirs.  Cicely  married  first  Alexander  Fitz 
Gerald,  and  second  William  Le  Groe,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  the  barony 
of  Skipt<Hi  was  her  share ;  Annabel  married  Reginald  de  Lucy,  and 
should  have  got  AUerdale  above  Derwent  (or  Copehmd) ;  Alicia  married 
Gilbert  Fipard  and  got  Alleidale  below  Deiwent  (or  Cocfeennouth).  Mr. 
Hodgstm  Hiude  takes  Annabel  to  be  tiie  Countess  of  Copeland,  but 
Mr.  W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.,'  has  shown  that  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  usurped 
Copeluid,  and  cites  charters  in  which  Cicely  is  styled  Countess  of 
Albonarle  and  Lady  (Domina)  of  Copeland.  On  the  deatii  of  tiie  Earl 
of  Albemarle  his  oi^y  daughter  Hawise  became  Countess  of  Albemarle  in 
her  qwn  right  There  were  thus  two  Countesses  of  Albemarle,  and  the 
elder  one  probably  got  known  as  Countess  of  Copeland  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction.    Thus  the  title  would  not  appear  in  Dugdole. 


Mk  Madden's  present  volnine  is,  aa  he  says  in  his  preface,  virtually  a 
second  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  his  work,  "  History  of 
the  Jewish  Coinage  and  Money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  which 
appealed  in  1864.  The  author,  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to  this 
special  study,  considers  t^t  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  so  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  field  of 
Jewish  imsoiptious, '  and  so  many  important  contributions  to  Jewish 
munismatiaB  have  been  published  in  books,  monographs,  and  more 
especially  various  periodicalB,  it  is  only  just  to  write  a  history  of  Jewish 
coins  based  upon  ue  latest  researches.  Indeed,  in  1864  Assyrian  studies 
were  only  in  their  very  in&ncy,  two  important  paJaeographiced  documenta 
vix.,  the  Moabite  stone  and  the  Siloam  inscription  had  not  then  been 
discovered,  and  above  all  the  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  during 
the  second  Temple  and  the  wars  under  Bor-Cochab,  by  Fruf.  Uroetz  and 
M.  Derenbonrg,  were  not  yet  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Madden.  And  to 
judge  from  the  numerous  mon^^raphs  and  essnyn  concerning  Jewish 
coins,  the  bibliography  of  which  is  given  by  the  author  at  the  end  of  the 
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volume  as  for  down  aa  1679,  we  think  that  he  wos  perfectly  justified  in 
issuing  his  second  edition  in  the  series  of  "  The  Intemationsl  Nomismabt 
Orientaliik"  This  volume  of  329  pages  in  quarto  does  not  merely  cODtttin 
an  enumeration  of  Jewish  coins,  aa  the  title  page  says,  bnt  also  of  the 
coins,  Koniau  as  well  as  Arabic,  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Holy  land 
down  to  700  A.D.,  and  in  the  introductions  to  the  various  chapteis 
Mr.  Madden  gives  an  epitome  of  the  political  history  of  the  Jews  as  far 
as  it  bears  on  the  dates  of  the  coins  which  he  is  going  to  describe  That 
the  author  has  taken  advantage  of  every  publication  oonceming  his 
subject  can  be  seen  from  the  numerous  and  exhaustive  foot  notes  to  his 
text  Of  courae  it  must  be  expected  that  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
embracing  a  period  of  1000  years,  some  minor  points  have  been  orei- 
looked,  and  more  especially  by  a  writer,  who  unfortunately  has  to  live 
in  a  place  where  no  gnat  library  is  at  his  disposal  And  if  we  draw 
attention  to  such  omissions,  which  are  not  numerous,  it  is  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  book.  Let  us  now  come  to  the 
work  iteolf. 

Mr.  Madden  b^ins  with  the  chapter,  headed  "  Early  use  of  silver  and 
gold  as  medium  of  exchange  and  commerce  amongst  the  Hebrews  before 
■  the  exile."  Of  course,  the  chief  documents  for  this  subject  are  in  the 
BiUe,  which  the  author  compares  with  the  coins  oi  Jewel-cunency  of 
Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  nations.  More  information  on 
Kabbinical  tetdition  regarding  ornaments  and  coins  the  author  could 
have  found  in  Dr.  Herzfeld's  Histoiy  of  Jewish  trade  (in  German.) 
The  Kenitah  (Gen,  xxxiii,  19;  Job  xlii,  2,  A.  V.,  piece  of  money) 
seems  to  be  an  ornament  (s4  used  in  Aramaic)  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb ; 
and  it  is  therefore  rendered  in  the  ancient  versions  by  "sheep."  The 
difficulty  about  the  word  Nekmhtelch  in  Ezekiel,  xvi,  36  (A.  T.,  becann 
thy  fiithiness  was  poured  out),  which  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  by 
quia  effueum.  eel  aea  iuwn,  where  Mr,  Madden  observes  rightly  ;  "  This  is 
a  very  impossible  interpretation,  as  brass  or  copper  was  the  latest  metal 
introduced  into  Greece  for  money,"  disappears  by  reading  with  the  old 
Hebrew  MS.  at  St  Petersburg  (published  by  Dr.  Strack),  AoapeiA  instead 
of  the  masotetical  hiah^ta^^;  and  tiuislating  "^cause  thou  bast 
uncovered  thy  shame"  (Nehosheth  as  lower  part  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Mishnah,  Kelim,  ch.  6).  Kezt  comes  a  chapter  on  the  invention  of 
coined  money  and  the  materials  employed  for  money.  The  chapter  on 
Writing  which  follows  is  most  interesting,  and  as  complete  as  possible. 
Mr.  Madden  here  explains  the  three  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  Hie 
e-xxUeA  Phcenician  alphabet :  Fiistly,  that  it  is  derived  from  Egjpt ; 
secondly,  that  it  originated  in  Babylon ;  thirdly,  that  it  was  prod;^ 
tiom  an  early  pictorial  alphabet  at  home.  He  givee  so  definite 
opinion  of  his  own,  although  it  is  now  almost  universally  accepted  that 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  derived  fiom  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 
The  ci)mparative  table,  in  twenty-nine  columns,  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  various  alphabets,  viz,,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Ancient  Greek 
(we  miss  here  the  alphabet  of  the  Cypriote  inscriptions),  Palmyrene, 
Old  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  square  Hebrew.  In  the  last  group  the 
Crimean  alphabet  of  the  first  century  B.a  must  be  omitted.  It  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Harkavy  that  the  tomb  inscriptions  in 
the  Crimea  have  been  tampered  with  and  that  they  cannot  be  eariier 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  a.d.     The  alphabet  of  the  Siloam  inscription 
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was  diacovered  wheu  Mr.  Ifaddon's  book  was  ready  for  publication,  and 
he  could  only  just  mention  it  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  his  book. 
The  following  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  money  employed  by  tiie 
Jew3  after  their  return  from  Babylon  to  the  Second  Revolt  under  Simon 
BarCochab,  are  masterly.  Here  no  one  is  so  well-informed  as  our 
■ntlior,  be  it  from  publications  or  from  private  communications.  He 
has  spared  no  trouble  to  get  the  best  information  ou  every  point.  After 
dispoiing  of  the  money  employed  by  the  Jews  before  the  Maocabean 
panod,  which  have  no  Hebrew  inscriptions,  Mr.  Madden  proceeds  to  give 
methodically  and  chri>nolo(;ically  descriptions  of  the  coins  struck  by  the 
Maccabesu  princes  Simon,  John  Uyrcanus  I,  Judas  Ahstobulus, 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  Alexandra,  John  Uyrcanus  II  and  Antigonue.  In 
these  coina  we  find  after  the  name  of  the  Maccabean  prince  the  words 
kakiohen  haggadol  vhhr  hayehudim — "the  high  priest  and  the  hbr  of 
the  Jews."  The  letters  hbr  could  be  read  hsber,  "  society"  (it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  it  has  that  meaning  in  the  Old  Testament)  or  haber, 
"companion,"  "friend."  In  the  Mishnah  (Pirqe  Aboth,  i,  7)  it  is 
employed  as  a  title  of  a  learned  man  (in  connection  with  Rob,  "  master") 
and  is  still  used  so  amongst  the  Hebrew-speaking  Jew&  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  hbr  might  therefore  be  "  the  high-priest  and  the  haher 
(a  political  or  a  learned  title)  of  the  Jews,"  or  "  the  high-priest  and  the 
eocie^  (Senate)  of  the  Jews."  Mr.  Madden  inclines  to  the  latter  inter- 
pretation. One  would  expect,  however,  for  "  Senate,"  the  feminine 
word  fiebrah,  analt^ouB  to  Kennie»ah  "  synagogue."  Moreover,  on  the  later 
coinc^  we  find  hbr  without  the  conjunctive  v  "and,"  which  would  bo 
better  suited  for  a  title  of  the  high-priest  than  of  the  Jews.  "  Senate," 
has,  however,  in  its  favour,  the  inscription  on  coins  of  John  Hyrcanus  I, 
where  we  read  Roth  hhr  hayehudim,  "  head  of  the  Senate  of  the  Jews," 
although  one  could  translate  it  without  violating  grammar,  "  head,  hhr, 
of  the  Jews."  The  chapters  on  the  coins  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  are 
interrupted  for  the  sake  of  chronology,  by  the  explanation  of  the  coins 
of  the  Idnmean  princes,  and  those  struck  by  the  Procurators  of  Judna. 
This  is  followed  by  the  description  of  the  money  during  the  firet  and  the 
second  Revolt  of  the  Jews,  with  the  interruption  of  a  chapter  on 
Roman  coins  struck  in  PsJestine  and  Rome,  commemorating  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  In  tJie  coins  of  the  two  revolts  many  points  remain  still 
donbtfuL  Moat  of  them  have  the  names  of  Eleazat  the  priest  (which 
Messrs.  Conder,  in  their  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  misread  for  Eliashib  the 
Priest)  on  the  obverse,  and  first  to  the  third  year  of  the  Redemption 
of  Israel  on  the  reverse.  Others  have  £leazar  the  priest  and  Simon ; 
others  have  Jemsalem  and  the  year  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel ; 
many  have  Simeon  the  Prince  of  Israel  and  the  year  of  the  Re- 
demption of  Israel ;  tinally,  the  year  and  "  Deliverance  of  Zion." 
Those  Mr.  Madden  takes  as  having  been  struck  in  the  first  revolt  under 
Vespasian.  Who  Eleazar  and  Simon  were  can  only  be  conjectured  ; 
however,  we  believe  that  "  Simeon  the  Prince  of  Israel "  can  neither  be 
the  sou  of  Gamaliel  I  nor  the  son  of  Gamaliel  11,  this  family  scarcely 
having  allowed  themselves  to  be  dmggod  into  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  Simon  and  year  of  the  delivenmce  ' 
of  Jerusalem  and  sometimes  of  Israel,  belong,  according  to  Mr.  Madden, 
to  the  second  revolt  under  Bar-Cochab.  It  is  difficult  with  the  docu- 
ments at  QUI  disposal  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  coins 
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are  of  the  fint  oi  the  second  revolt  Neitiier.the  names  nor  palseogi^j 
are  of  any  aaaiatance;  it  ie  even  doabtfui  whether  Bar-Cochab  evn 
entered  Jerusalem.  Peihape  Bomething  might  be  said  about  the  two 
words,  getdlath  "  Redemption "  and  Hentth  "  Freedom "  (more  liteol 
than  "  deliverance"),  the  former  being  a  biblical  word  and  the  latter  aaij 
used  in  Kabbinical  language.  Anyhow  Mr.  Madden  hae  laid  before  liia 
readers  all  the  documenta  with  the  various  views  of  writers  on  tbe- 
matter,  by  which  the  reader  can  form  an  independent  opinion.  Ilie  latt 
chapter  of  Mr.  Madden's  book  treats  of  the  Imperial  coins  stmckat 
Jerusalem  and  Arab  coins.  The  appendices  contain  the  following 
paragraphs : — Weights,  money  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Talmndic 
writuigB  on  the  coinage  of  the  first  and  eeoond  revolts  (we  agree  here 
with  bis  happy  emendation  in  Ute  Jerusalem  Talmud  in  reading 
N&^oniyoth  instead  of  tbe  nnint«Iligible  Sdionmiyoth,  and  tianslfttiiig 
"  money  of  Nero ; "  the  next  word  must  consequently  be  a  corruptiou  (ril 
Uadriniyoth  "money  by  Hadrian"),  counterfeit  Jewish  coins,  and 
finally  the  list  of  works  and  papers  in  connexion  with  Jewish  numis- 
matics published  since  1819,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above. 
The  index  with  which  the  volume  concludes  is  complete  as  to  the  ancient 
sources ;  modem  authors  are  left  out  as  they  are  so  often  quoted.  13» 
engraving  of  the  coins  ts  very  clearly  made,  and  generally  the  whole 
work  is  well  got  up.  Unless  some  important  discoveries  are  made  ia  a 
group  of  Jewish  coins  which  are  still  miaeing,  or  of  better  copies  of  the 
time  of  tbe  two  revolts,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Madden's  work  will  remain 
an  authority  for  a  long  time.  We  lecommeud  Mr.  Madden's  book 
without  hesitation  to  all  biblical  scholars,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  the 
Societies,  let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge will  sooner  or  later  produce,  with  Mi.  Madden's  aasietance,  this 
important  work  in  a  compressed  and  popular  form.  It  would  be  of  gnat 
use  to  students,  inaemuoh  as  most  of  the  Handbooks  to  the  BiUe  are 
very  inaccurate  in  the  subject  of  Jewish  ooinaga 


Though  to  all,  the  phrase  "  age  of  Brass,"  as  a  familiar  form  of  speech, 
has  descended  from  the  writings  of  the  early  poets,  yet  aa  now  undrastood 
the  "  Bronze  age  "  is  a  recant  invention.  Very  many  writers  have  been 
collecting  facts  and  setting  forth  opinions  as  to  the  sonrce  and  origin 
of  bronze ;  the  amount  in  use,  and  skill  in  worUn^  to  which  it 
reached  in  this  country ;  and  the  duration  of  the  time  its  "t^je  "  lasted. 
But  it  is  in  Mr.  Evans'  work  that  the  student  will  find  such  an  account 
as  will  enable  him  to  understand  what  others  have  done,  as  well  as 
abundant  materials  for  tbe  exercise  of  his  own  judgment;  it  is  the  first 
account  and  no  sketch. 

The  book  is  an  arrangement  and  description  of  those  "  bronie  antiquities 
which  belong  to  the  period  when  stone  was  gradually  falling  into  disuse 
for  cutting  purposes,'  and  iron  was  either  practically  unknown  in  this 
country   or  had    been   but   partially  adopted  for  tools  and  weapons.* 


'  The  outtinff  power  of  bronEe  U  *eiT      the  Qune  pven  to  » 
limitjii  ;  it  ia  diffioult  to  bcJicTe  Out  it      thu  work, 
could  be  of  KM  M  a  t«nir,  though  that  i* 
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NecMnrOjr  the  contact  or  overiap  of  the  Stone  age  at  one  end,  and  that 
of  &6  Iron  at  the  other  U  included  in  the  account  It  ia  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  copper  was  employed  in  a  pun  state  in  this 
conntiy  for  useful  purposes^ 

Ttie  plan  of  this  book  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  aimpleet 
vedf^haped  implement  through  variouB  stages  into  that  of  the  most 
advanced  and  latest  form  ;  other  objects,  ornaments,  &c,  are  similar]; 
compared,  and  great  ingenuity  is  shewn  in  demonstrating  the  almost  child- 
like Btopain  the  process  of  improvement ;  it  ia  an  interesting  revelation  of 
tbe  inteUigence  of  the  bronze-using  men. 

lib.  Evans  divtdsB  the  "  age  "  into  three  main  stages. 

The  first  is  characterised  by  flat  or  slightly  flanged  celts ;  these,  although 
foundalong  with  weapons  formed  of  stone,  and  in  shape  resembling  thestone 
hiche,  shew  no  signs  of  being  such  direct  imitations  of  stone  as  would  have 
prohably  been  the  case  had  they  originated  here ;'  indeed,  the  earliest  and 
nidest  celts,  in  form  and  ornament  shew  a  treatment  purely  metallic. 
With  these  flat  celts  are  conplud  tbe  knife-daggers,  i«hose  associations 
and  extreme  thinness  (denoting  a  scarcity  of  metal)  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Tbe  tang  (or  Bmaller  end,  as  in  the  nei3lithic  h&che  of  like 
■hape)  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  form  of  attachment  to  a  handle,  and 
although  for  some  forms  another  method  was  employed  ;  for  this  purpose 
the  tang  was  always  in  use. 

The  second  stage  is  cfaaiacteiized  by  more  heavy  dagger  hladea  and 
the  flanged  celts  and  tanged  spear  heads  and  d^igers. 

The  third  by  palstaves  and  socketed  celts  and  many  forms  of  tools  and 
weapons  ;  this  is  the  stage  to  which  the  bronze  sword  and  socketed  spear- 
head belong.  The  latest  developments  in  bronze  implements  iiE  all  kinds 
Aew  a  great  and  rapid  advance  in  civilisation,  which  advance  reached 
its  climax  in  the  age  which  had  received  the  name  of  "late  celtic;"  this, 
however,  is  also  the  commencing  of  the  ear'if  iron  age,  and  Jhemfore  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  beyond  the  aim  of  the  author 

It  is  pointed  out  "  how  complete  a  series  of  links  in  the  chain  of 
development  of  the  bronze  industry  is  here  to  be  found,  though  many  of 
thtita  bear  undoubted  marks  of  foreign  influence."  Besides  leaving  us  in 
no  doubt  that  bronze  was  not  invented  here,  Mr.  Evans  shews  himself 
dearly  of  opinion  that  all  the  more  important  types  originated  abroad, 
and  that  each  was  derived  thence  separately  and  independently ;  this  is 
dweh  on  specially  with  regard  to  the  flat  celt,  palstave,  socketed  celt, 
knife  dogger,  halberd  blade,  and  sword.  He  shows  that  throughout  the 
whole  period  the  metal  was  scarce  and  predons,  and  could  not  be  wasted 
on  javelin  or  arrow-heads  (which  left  the  owner's  hand)  and  which 
therefore  continued  to  be  of  stone.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  were 
ftzed  foundries  for  the  metal,  but  gives  no  evidence  for  any  such,  which 
is  very  significant 

Of  a  list  of  110"hoarde"presumablyof  itinerant  merchants  or  founders, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  hronse  period,  but  four  of  them  are 
placed  in  Cornwall,  and  none  of  these  present  any  special  difference  from 
thoee  in  other  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireknd.  Again,  only  one  mould  used 
for  casting  is  mentioned  as  obtained  from  Cornwall,  though  many  have 
been  found  in  our  Islands,  and  that  one  was  for  a  buckle  of  late  celtic  age. 


*  It  ii  doubtful  if  lotual  oubi  Irani  stone  impleuMDU  bave  b«<D  found. 
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'Diis  doea  not  look  aa  if  Cornwall  waa  the  centre  of  the  British  mumfae- 
tore  in  bionie,  although  it  waa  oertainly  the  home  of  its  constituent 
metals. 

From  the  introduction  of  the  nae  of  biome  into  this  country  to  the 
cessation  of  its  use  for  cutting  instnunents  in  the  second  or  tbicd  oentmy 
aa  (iion  is  supposed  by  the  author  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  southern 
part  of  Britain  at  least,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  aa)  "  eight  or  ten 
centuries"  are  allotted.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  length-of  time 
required  for  development  and  on  general  grounda,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
"  in  accordance -witb  what  we  know  of  ite  use  in  the  south  of  Europe," 
the  earliest  date  is  therefore  about  1500  b.o.  Mr.  Evans  has,  however, 
doubts  whether  this  is  early  enough,  for  if  the  date  adopted  for  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  PhosniciaD  trade  or  intercoune  be  ^so  1500  aa,  the 
knowledge  of  tin  and  probably  of  copper  must  date  beck  to  an  eariis 
epoch,  as  he  finds  it  hwl  to  imagine  the  Phoanicians'  or  those  who  traded 
with  them  landing  in  Britain  and  spontaneously  discovering  tin.  Why 
not  t  It  seems  to  ua  very  probable  that  some  foreigner  did  it  for  the 
Britons  {perhapa  voyaging  in  search  of  gold,  &c.)  aa  &e  evidence,  at  pre- 
sent, is  againat  the  Britons  having  done  it  for  themaelves.  It  is  likely 
that  the  tin  was  not  made  into  bronze,  but  exported  jmn?  in  accordance 
with  history  and  the  evidence  of  the  ingots.  Copper  could  be  got  else- 
where in  plenty  and  the  tin  alone  would  be  lighter  to  carry,  of  course  an 
important  point  when  the  diatance  was  great.  Besides  it  is  likely  that  the 
secret  would  be  kept  from  the  Britons  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  earlieet  ornamentation  proper  to  bronse  seems  to  have  come  of 
the  beating  out  of  flat  celts  to  re-form  and  sharpen  the  cutting  edge, 
whereby  the  superfluous  hammered  metal  extended  at  the  outer  points  of 
the  edge  iuto  curves  or  even  apiml  turns,  The  beating  of  the  sides  to 
form  flanges  was  also  conducted  with  tast&  Ultimately  punching,  grind- 
ing, and  engraving  contributed  to  the  ornamentation,  examples  of  which 
are  plentifully  given. 

Mr.  Evans  is  enabled  to  give  examples  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the 
marks  of  the  overlapping  of  the  wings  in  the  winged  celt  as  preserved  in 
the  cast  of  the  socketed  celt,  together  with  the  marks  of  rivets  and  bind- 
ing cords,  after  being  conventionalised  into  oriuunen^  are  of  very  great 
value  in  the  chronology  and  local  derivation  of  bronze  working.  Personal 
ornaments,  such  as  pine,  brooches,  eaniogs,  torques,  &c,  he  says,  are 
neither  abundant,  nor  as  a  rule  highly  artistic,  and  in  their  tmt/in  not 
<Mw  oimt. 

The  work  is  a  most  delightful  one,  and  in  arrangement  is  the  same  as 
the  author's  "  Stone  Implements "  to  which  it  is  the  natural  sequeoca. 
We  wish  in  conclusion,  that  he  would  give  us  the  history  of  Briti^  gold, 
of  which  little  is  known,  but  of  which  Mr.  Evaus  is  so  well  able  to  tell 
the  tale,  and  the  more  so  as  he  hints  in  this  book  the  probability  that  the 
use  of  gold  long  preced<^d  that  of  bronze  witb  the  Britons  and  was  their 
earliest  metallurgic  efibrt. 


>  Hr.   Evana  findB  no  PhoBnidBn  ele-      detect*   in   varioua    wajs   Etjuacu  at; 

tnonm  aod  aeeiiu  Utogether  to  doubt  the      blaaoes    between    our   early    oeltl   and 
nuenician  ^  oomMiion.      B«, .  however,      tboM  cd  Italy  and  the  UeditemneaB. 
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Thb  Ajnraia  op  Chepstow  Cabtlk. — The  late  Mr.  John  Fitchett 
Maxell  was  a  xcaloiu  and  accurate  antiquary,  well  knowu  in  LancaBhire 
and  Cheahiie,  indeed,  he  contributed  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  of  these  couaties.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Marsh's  industrious  and  painstaking  habits, — doubly  fortunate 
in  having  his  dwelling  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  and  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  and  historic  fortress, — would  have  missed  the  opixir- 
tunity  of  tracing  out  the  history  of  the  picturesque  castle  which  was  con- 
stantly before  hia  eyes.  We  are,  therefore,  in  no  way  surprised  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Marsh  has  left  behind  him  the  MS.  of  "  Six  Centuries  of  the 
Lords  of  Striguil  from  the  Conquest  to  the  ReTolution,"  and  there  can  be 
no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  MS.  The  bringing  out  of  the 
work  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Marsh's  executors,  who,  true  to  the  charge 
thus  laid  upon  them,  have  placed  the  MS.  in  the  able  hands  of  Sir  John 
Maclean  who  will  undertake  the  editing  of  the  author's  laborious  re- 
searches. The  work  contains  a  complete  history  of  the  Castle  from  the 
time  of  its  erection ;  tracing  its  custody  through  the  families  of  Fitai 
Osbomo ;  Marshall ;  Bigod ;  Plantagcnct  (de  Brotherton) ;  Manny  and 
Hastings ;  Mowbray  ;  Herbert  and  Tudor ;  to  that  of  Somerset,  by  whom 
it  is  now  held.  It  gives,  in  considerable  detail,  the  personal  and  political 
history  of  the  sever^  Lords,  their  marriages  and  issue  :  which  is  accom- 
panied by  tabular  pedigrees  shewing  the  descent  of  the  Lonlslitp  and 
Castle  through  the  several  families. 

The  following  item  relating  to  Richard  Marshall  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
extracted  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  will  shew  the  important  and 
interesting  character  of  the  work  ;— 

"  Richard  Marshall  succeeds, — Angry  reception  by  the  king,  who 
refuses  his  homage, — He  obtains  possession  of  his  Irish  Estates  and  Fern- 
broke  Castle, — Prepares  to  assert  his  rights,— Is  admitted  to  homage, — 
Peter  des  Roches  supplants  Hubert  de  Bui^h  in  power, —  Richard 
Marshall  and  others  in  alliance  with  Hubert  de  Burgh, — Become  sureties 
for  his  custody  in  Devizes  Cnstle, — Robert  of  Gloucester's  metrical 
account  of  Hubert's  transfer  to  StriguU, — Kanative  of  events  leading  to 
the  above  position  of  aflaiis, — Opposition  of  Richard  Marshall  and  the 
Nobles  to  the  Poictovin  favourites, — Tlie  Marshall  deserted  by  Iiis  Allies, 
— On  non-appearance  to  the  King's  summons  his  estates  forfeited, — One 
of  hia  Castles  (possibly  Striguil)  besieged, — Surrendered  to  save  the 
King's  honour  on  terms  of  restoration  and  redress, — The  King  violates 
his  engagements  and  the  Marehalt  retakes  his  Castle, — Affairs  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh, — Escapes  to  Sanctuary  from  Devizes  Castle, — Taken  thence  by 
a  force  sent  by  Richard  Marshall  and  brought  to  Striguil,-— Description  of 
its  situation  a  further  ai^ument  identifying  it  with  Chepstow, — Progress 
of  the  war  between  the  King  and  the  Marshall, — Extensive  tract  of 
wantry  laid  waste, — Hia  encounter  with  Baldwin  de  Gyanes, — The  King 
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retires  from  Gloucoster, — Treacherous  scheme  of  Peter  dee  Boches,— 
Richiud  Marshall  enticed  to  Ireland, — Treacher;  of  Geof&7  de  IfuiBco, 
Desperate  fight  and  death  of  the  Marrfiall,  and  his  hurial, — Haniage! 
but  no  issue, — His  character." 

The  work  will  not  be  puilitlted,  but  privately  printed  foe  subecriben 
only,  and  the  impression  will  be  strictly  limited  to  200  copies  demy  4to. 

It  will  be  priutc^d  in  tbc  beet  manner  and  will  be  unifOim  in  size  with 
tho  "  Lives  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley,"  now  in  the  press,*  the  arms  of  the 
several  families  will  bo  engraved,  the  work  will  be  suitably  bound,  utd 
no  expense  will  be  spared  in  its  productiotL  The  prices  to  subacnboi 
are: — For  ordinary  copies,  £1 ;  large  paper  copies,  £2.  Applications 
slkould  be  mode  to  Sir  John  Maclean,  Bicknor  Court,  Coleford, 

Studies  ix  Lambeth  Pj^lace  LiBiiABr. — Mr.  S.  Wayland  Kershaw 
announces  tho  fortbcoming  publication  of  this  work,  with  an  introduction 
by  the  Kev.  Canon  R.  S.  Jenkins.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the 
memories  that  surround  this  famous,  and  happily  now  public,  library.  In 
it  historians  and  great  divines  liave  studied,  ami  here  are  contained  works 
of  exceeding  rarity  and  historical  value,  the  result  of  ths  wise  accumola 
tion  of  a  long  succession  of  Primates.  These  literary  treasures  will  bs 
carefully  described  in  Mr,  Kersliaw's  work  ;  the  formation  of  the  varions 
collections,  with  brief  notices  of  the  archbishops  who  have  succesarely 
enriched  and  increased  them,  will  form  a  port,  and  no  inconsideraUe  one, 
of  his  labours  ;  special  prominence  will  very  praperiy  be  given  to  the 
scries  of  MSS.,  of  sucb  priceless  value  from  their  historical,  antiquarisn 
and  genealogical  import,  and  tho  promised  classified  list  of  these  MSS., 
based  a[Kia  Archdeacon  Todd's  scarce  catalogue,  published  in  1SI2, 
cjinnot  fail  to  be  very  welcome  to  students.  The  Registers,  Archivesand 
Documents  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  will  also  be  described  ;  it  is  needless 
to  dilute  ui>on  the  high  antiquarian  value  of  such  records  as  these. 

This  treatise  on  the  contents  of  Lambeth  Palace  Library  will  appear  at 
a  verj'  opimrtuno  moment,  for,  at  the  present  day,  when  historic  libraries 
— to  say  uotliing  of  art  collections  wluch  tlicir  foundeis  believed  would 
continue  as  lung  as  the  world  should  endure — are  being  ruthlessly  broken 
up  and  dispei'sed,  it  is  soothing  to  look  forward  to  and  welcome  the 
publication  of  a  work  that  deals  with  a  library  that  will  surely  never 
come  to  the  hammer.  Mr.  Kersliaw's  book,  which  will  have  many 
illustriitions,  and,  we  sinccrtily  trust,  a  thoroughly  gooil  index,  will  he 
print*"!!  in  demy  4to.  ;  price  to  subscribers  before  publication,  Ta  6d. 
Applications  should  Ijc  made  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
E.C. 

CnBOKOGRAsis. — Tliis  "eXCeLLbnt  nbW  book  of  ChbokooraMb 

OATHEReD     together    it    KOVV    SET   FORTH    BY    I    hILTON,    F.S.A,,"  il 

belicvol  by  its  author  to  be  the  first  collection  of  tlio  kind  that  baa  ever 
been  brought  out  on  any  extensive  and  systematic  plan,  and  we  hava 
much  satisfaction  in  calling  early  attention  to  the  pulilication  of  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  5137  examples  of  Chronograms  in  several  lan- 
guages, ranging,  ns  the  author  tells  us  in  his  prospectus,  from  the  year 
1208  to  the  present  time,  and  gleaneil  from  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
from  somo  in  Asia,  grouped  under  their  different  nationalities,  with 
references  to  nearly  double  this  number,  and  to  the  works  in  whi(^  they 

*  8m  Journal,  vol  zuvtil,  p.  J83, 

,  Google 
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ma;  be  foimd.  Mr.  Hiltou  will  show  in  his  work  that  tlie  ait  of  pro* 
doeiiig  Chronograms  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  lanKUagca  is  of  n 
Tdiy  etuij  date,  that  scholars  hare  devoted  mu<;h  time  anil  ingenuity  to 
their  composition,  and  that  examples  are  found  scattered  about  far  and 
wide  in  the  field  of  literature,  aud  luny  be  observed  on  the  buildings  and 
bj  the  highways  of  foreign  towns  ;  the  whole  indicating  the  very  various 
and  exceedingly  curious  funus  which  the  Clirouo^m  hits  taken,  and  tlio 
diflereut  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  The  autlior  has  cortninly  justified 
his  capabilities  to  deal  with  this  subject  by  his  own  very  appoiiito  though 
modest  Cbronogranie : — "thk  qVaInt  uVt  not  aLtooethkb  \'!JsCuo- 
LabI.t  ConCbItb  whICh  thIs  LIttLb  book  ContaIneth  HespIsb  sot 
u  CoVuTEoVa  rbaDer,"  and  "  kVgas  nos  oMkInu  IneiiVDItas  uVau 
is  uoC  LtBRo  InA'enbrIh  nk  KPmiNAs  LeCtor  UKNaVuLii,"  wliicli  npi>eiir 
en  his  title  page,  and  the  chruno;;raphic  inturiirutation  of  which  we  may 
eafely  le;ive  to  the  intelligence  of  our  rooik-re. 

This  curious  and  pictiircs<|ue  method  of  chronicJitig  dnU.'S  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  uf  students,  for  it  must  lie  confi'Kucd  that  in  this 
rapid  age  liistory  in  solemn  and  stately  periods  is  nut  alwiiys  and  alto- 
gether attractive.  Mr.  Hilton  enhances  tlio  value  of  his  work  by 
illostniting  it  with  fac-similes  of  Chronogmnw  from  books,  ami  spi^ciiilly 
from  medals  on  which  objects  the  dates  of  so  many  seventcentli  and 
eighteenth  century  continental  victories  are  rccoriled.  It  is  hartUy 
widiin  the  compass  of  the  human  nature  of  military  commandi^rs  to 
chronicle  their  own  defeats,  thouj^h,  until  the  appearance  of  Mr  Hiltou'a 
book,  this  kind  of  self-abuegatton  might  perhaps  have  been  practised  witli 
some  degree  of  imimnity — in  C'lironograms — for  comparatively  few 
petsons  will  have  been  aware,  until  lie  took  up  the  subject,  of  the  deep 
meaning  and  mystery  of  the  tall  aivl  short  Komau  c^piUls.  The  work 
will  comprise  an  Appendix  on  the  bibliography  of  Uhronogrnnis,  and, 
what  is  b<?tter  still,  a  very  copious  Index  of  the  varied  information  con- 
tained iu  tlie  volume,  which  will  doubtless  show  better  than  anything 
how  intelligently  and  thoroughly  the  author  lias  trwlden  a  very  curious 
bye-path  of  historj-. 

The  aize  of  tlie  book  is  crown  4to,  price  ^3  2fl.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  Mr,  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Kow,  E.C. 

Thb  Builoinos  op  Sib  Thomas  Tbesiiam. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotcli 
announces  the  approaching  publication  of  "  A  Complete  Account,  illus- 
trated by  Measured  Drawings  of  the  Buildings  erected  iu  Northampton- 
shire, bySiTThomaaTresham,  )>etwecn  the  years  1575  and  1605,  together 
with  many  particulars  concerning  the  Trcshatn  family  mul  their  home  at 
Uushtou."  The  author  very  rightly  says  in  his  rri>3pectib(  that  the 
buildings  erected  by  Sir  Thomai^  Tiesham  arc  of  more  tlian  merely 
archaeological  interest.  That  llicy  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  tlie 
i|(iaint  intienuity  and  learned  conceits  which  mark  mnch  of  the  work  of 
the  Elizabethan  <^,  and  that,  as  in  monsters  we  often  tiinl  a  clue  to 
nature's  iindiscovereil  laws,  so  in  the  Triangular  Lodge  nnd  Lyvcden  Xew 
Ilnilding  we  may  realize  tlie  spirit  which  pcrvailud  the  early  English 
Keiuiissancc  mure  readily  than  in  examjiles  of  greater  dignity  and  wider 
fame. 

Tlie  curious  inscriptions  on  all  these  Buildings  ;  the  nniuericiil  piiMlea 
and  syiiibolical  carving  on  the  Triangular  Loilgu  ;  its  iiyi'iiiousreiiutitii'n 
of  the  idea  three ;  the  coatti  of  amid  there  and  on  the  highly  buiutiful 
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Market  HoDse  at  Kothvell ;  tfae  remarkable  cmciform  plan  of  the  house 
at  Lyvcden,  where  may  atill  be  eeeD  complete  arraDgemente  for  a  dwellii^ 
of  the  period ;  the  eeven  emblems  repeatedly  carved  along  the  triext, 
all  render  these  buildings  interesting  to  any  who  admire  qoaintuess  and 
ingeiiMity,  even  if  they  ore  without  technical  knowledge  on  the  anbject 

We  agree  with  Mt.  Gotch  in  believing  that  to  those  interested  in 
resLni-ches  bearing  si>pct«Ily  on  Korthnmpt<inshire,  any  infumialion  am- 
ceniing  the  faacinating  family  of  the  Trcsliams  will  be  scceplnblu ;  and 
we  know  that  llie  forthcoming  full  invcstignlion  of  Sir  Thomas  TTeshani's 
work  has  involved  the  collection  of  valuable  material  relating  not  only 
to  Inniaclf,  but  also  to  his  anciKtore ;  tind  thiit  no  paius  have  becD  sinred 
to  ensure  the  trustworthiness  of  these  particidare. 

The  Triangular  Lodge  and  the  Tklarket  House  will  be  fresh  in  the 
mcmoiics  of  those  members  who  attended  the  Xorthampton  Meeting  In 
1878.  We  look  fonvard  to  what  Mr,  Gotch  has  to  say  about  Tresham's 
work  at  Eusbton  Hall,  for  we  have  reasons  for  thinking  that  John 
Thoqie  was  employed  there  as  well  as  in  the  other  works  erected  by 
Tresham.  The  very  cliaractcristic  screen  at  Rushtou  Hall  can  hardly  be 
the  work  of  any  other  architect,  though,  doubtless,  Treeham  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  fantastic  ornamentations  and  the  learned  conceits 
which  have  puzzled  so  many  people. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Gotch'a  admirable  drawings ; 
we  doubt  not  that  his  pen  will  be  as  good  as  bia  pencil,  and  that  this 
work  illustrating  somewhat  important  buildings  of  the  English  SeoaisBance 
will  receive  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  The  subscription  price  ia  ISa., 
at  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Sons,  22,  Gold  street,  Northampton. 

The  Absbv  op  St.  Amohkw,  Hbxham. — Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges  announces 
the  publication  of  a  Monograph  on  this  fine  monastic  church,  which  will 
be  visited  by  the  Institute  in  the  course  of  the  approaching  Meeting  at 
Carlisle.  It  is  a  very  worthy  subject,  and  Mr.  Hodges  has  spared  neiUiei 
time  nor  pains  in  thoroughly  illustrating  it«  architectural  beauties,  for  he 
has  spent  nearly  three  years  of  constant  labour  in  the  preparation  of  sixty 
drawings,  all  made  to  scale  on  the  spot.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
whole  of  tiie  mouldings  have  been  taken  full  size  with  the  Oymagraph, 
tho  invention  of  Professor  Willis.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  small 
favour  which  this  valuable  instrument  has  found  in  the  eyes  of  architects. 

Mr.  Hodges  tolls  us  that  he  will  be  careful  to  show,  in  his  diswings, 
the  jouits  of  the  stonework  and  all  tlio  breaks  in  the  masonry  a»  they  are. 
This  is  very  good  news  because  tlie  joints  and  breaks  in  the  maaoniy  lie 
just  as  valuable  ovidcJiccs, — in  many  early  structures  they  are  often  the 
only  evidences, — of  the  ago  and  gradual  growth  of  a  building,  as  the 
luotddings  themselves.  Professor  Willis  constantly  pointed  out  this,  in 
fact  his  wonderful  power  and  mastery  over  the  hiatory  of  a  building  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  use  be  made  of  the  evidence  of  the  joints ;  he 
cerUiinly  unfolded  with  the  greatest  lucidity  the  history  of  many  a 
building  for  tho  first  time,  by  the  evidence  of  tho  mouldings  alone, — so 
accurately  delineated  by  his  own  cymograph,  not  seldom  in  the  hands  of 
his  frieud  the  Scv.  I).  J.  Stewart — but  occasionally  to  a  doubtaog 
audience,  as  for  instance  at  Gloucester  in  1860;  but  when  he  made  Uie 
joints  si>eak  as  well  as  the  stones,  as  ho  did  nt  Canterbury  and  Worcester, 
there  were  no  sceptics. 

Few  architette  have  the  time,  fewer  still  the  inclination,  to  measure 
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joinlB  and  cymagraph  mouldingB ;  jwe  -per  ■  cent  is  not  Hie  natoial 
saqnence  thereto,  but  Mr.  Hodges  U  ovidently  a  proper  pupil  of  ProfeBaor 
Willis,  and  treads  firmly  in  hie  stope,  so  the  appearance  of  his  complete 
illne&ationa  of  Hexham  Abbey,  its  furniture  and  tombe,  iB  something  to 
look  fonraid  to.  He  will  include  in  his  drawings  details  of  the  nave, 
neptaway  during  the  destructive  raid  of  the  S^ts  in  1396,  and  elera- 
tioiM  and  He:tioii3  of  tho  fourteoutU  century  eastern  cliapel,  which  "  fell 
a  victim  to  the  ill-ndvtsitd  restoration  of  1860,  ulon^  with  the  (.)glc  Shrinu 
ind  much  of  tlio  luiuiunt  woodwork." 

The  memlwrd  of  the  Institute  ivill  have  an  opportunity  of  accing  the 
Client  of  the  mischief  which  was  effected  in  1860,  when, 

"  Hoteliers fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church," 

uul  they  will  sec  the  sod  rcmaina  of  the  Ogle  Shrine,  aa  well  as  the 
beautiful  lattice  of  Prior  Lcschinere'a  Shrine,  the  rich  Flamboyant  work 
of  Prior  Smitlison,  the  rare  thirteenth  centuiy  Lavatory  in  the  Con- 
ventunl  buildings,  and  many  other  evidences  of  the  taste  and  genius  of 
a  rich  and  powerful  community. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Hodge's  work  will  he,  to  subscribers,  £3  lOs.,  to  non- 
subscribers,  £5  53.  ;  400  copica  only  will  be  printed.  Applications  may 
be  made  to  the  Author,  5,  8L  Cuthbert'a  Terrace,  Hexham. 

Ancibst  Customs  of  Hbreford. — We  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  proposed  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  thia 
interring  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Johnson.  It  is  a  good  aign  that 
a  new  edition  ia  required,  for  it  shows  that  the  first  issue  of  the  book  was 
appreciated.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  every  city  iaaa  fortumite  as  Hereford, 
vith  its  Ancient  Custom  Book  compiled  by  order  of  Henry  II,  ita 
Cbarteis,  I'roclamations,  Account  of  Courts,  Court  Rolls  and  BaitifTa 
Compotus  Kolls,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings,  its  Corpus  Christi 
Proceadona,  its  Ancient  Wills  and  numerous  Royal  Letters,  Ac.,  but 
every  town  has  jta  archives  of  some  kind,  and  probably  their  value  is  only 
not  realized  because  they  liave  not  been  properly  investigated.  It  is  the 
duty,  no  lees  than  the  privilege,  of  the  custodians  of  such  records  to 
make  Uiem  available  for  public  use.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
th«r  close  keeping  in  rotten  boxes,  the  prey  of  damp,  decay  and  worm, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  contents  may  often  prove  of  signal 
legal  value  in  this  ultra-litigious  country  to  the  towns  to  which  they 
belong  The  example  of  Herefoid  is  a  cheering  one,  and  we  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  civic  Title  Deeds  throughout  the  country 
may  be  appreciated  at  their  high  value,  printed  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
tho  originals  properly  calendared  and  cured  for.  The  price  of  the  now 
edition  in  question  is  the  modest  sum  of  lOs.  6d.  Names  will  bo 
received  by  Airs.  Joluison,  the  Steppes,  Eigne,  Hereford. 

Flsjuko's  Ubbchiption  op  thb  Couktv  o?  Westmobeland,  1671. — 
In  addition  to  the  extra  volumes  issued  from  time  to  time  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Arcluoo- 
logical  Society,  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  under  the  direction  of  tho 
ConncO,  an  occasional  scries  of  Scarce  Tracts  and  MSS.  of  local  intercab 
Under  the  valued  olitorsbip  of  S=-  (J.  F.  Duokett  tho  publication  of 
Fleming's  original  MS.  in  the  iiudleian,  with  Notes  and  a  full  Index, 
forms  the  first  of  the  series.  An  excellent  exaropio  is  here  set  which  may 
tveli  be  foUowetl  by  other  local  archceolugical  bodies.  But  some  societies 
have  already  let  the  upportuuity  slip  by,    notably  in   that  great  and 
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historic  Midland  county  vhen  the  fottunea  of  the  Civil  war  vere 
decided,  and  where  the  intelligent  eneigy  of  a  local  bookseUer  haa 
accoiajjisbed,  unaided,  the  publication  of  many  tncte  of  the  hi^eet 
intenet  and  larity.  The  reprint  of  Iileming's  Westmoteland  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  T.  'Wilson,  28,  Higfagate,  Eendal,  price  Is. 
Thi  pRii(ciPi.n  OF  Gothic  Eoclksiastioal  Abchitbctubs,  with  ts 

EXPLASATIOK  OF  TkCHSICAlTkHMB  AKO  A  CkXTEKARV  OF  AnCIBST  TEBMa, 

BY  Matthew  Holbbchb  Bloiam.  At  the  moment  of  goin^  to  press  we 
bavc  received  a  notice  of  the  completion  of  this  valuable  work,  fur  which 
we  have  so  long  looked.  Few  authors  indeed  have  the  privilc);c  of 
bringing  out  the  eleventh  edition  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  fewer  still  can 
count  upwards  of  lifty  years  since  the  book  made  its  first  appearance. 
We  believe  the  venerable  Dr.  Kouth  liad  this  satisfaclion  tale  in  his 
long  Hfa  Mr.  Bloxam's  work  has  of  course  constantly  jncreascil  in 
Yalun  J  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  an  author  whose  eyes  were 
open  to  antiquities  of  every  kind,  and  whose  busy  brain  and  jwa  have 
never  been  at  rest  during  a  long  life.  We  shall  hnve  occasion  later  ou  to 
revert  at  length  to  this  welcome  edition  of  "  The  Principles,"  so  it  may 
only  now  be  mentioned  that  tiie  new  work  also  contains  "  Notices  of  the 
Internal  Arrangement  of  Churches  prior  to,  and  the  changes  therein  in 
and  from,  the  reign  of  Eilward  VI,  with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Vest- 
ments in  use  in  Uie  Church,  prior  to,  and  the  changes  therein  in  and 
from,  that  reign,"  with  numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 

Mektino  of  Thb  iBHTrrnTB  in  Cumbbrii^nd.  — The  general  arruige- 
ments  for  tbo  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Carlisle,  on  August  lat, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  are  now  completed.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  Presidents  ond  Vice-l'reaidents  of  Set^ons: 
Antiquities — President,  Mr.  J.  Evans;  Vice-Presidents,  Sir  C.  H.  J. 
Anderson,  Bart,  the  Rev.  J.  Colling^vood  Bruce,  Sir  W^.  V.  Guise,  BarU, 
Mr.  A.  MitcheU,  Mr.  R  Peacock,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  Simpson.  Hietonj — President,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  ;  Vice- 
Ptesidenta,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Rev.  Handetl  Creighlon, 
the  Dean  of  Ely,  Mr.  R.  Feijfuaon,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Heywood,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene,  and  Mr.  3.  L  Tucker  (Somerset  Herald.)  Arddteeiure — President, 
Mi.  a.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  the  Dean  tsi 
Carlisle,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Mi.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  the  Rev.  Precentor 
Venables.  The  fallowing  places  will  be  visited,  amongst  others,  doringthe 
week : — Kirkoswald  Church  and  Castle, "  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters," 
Brougham  Castle,  "  Arthur's  Round  Table,"  iCiyborough,  Yanwath  Hall, 
Lowuier  Castle,  Penrith  Castle,  I>alston  Hall,  Rose  Castle,  Birdoswald 
Camp  (Amboglanmi),  the  Roman  Wall,  Lanercost  Priory,  "  Towner  Tye," 
Navorth  Castle,  Hexham  Priory,  Maryport,  Housestrads  Camp  (Borco- 
vicus),  Northumberland  Lakes,  Melrose,  Abbotsford,  Diyburgh  Abbey, 
&c 

\*  All  persons  who  have  it  in  contemplation  to  read  papers  during 
the  Jifccting  ore  dcsircil  to  communicate  nt  once  with  the  Secretary. 

Members  are  particularly  reminded  that  the  Institute  Ikos  removeil  to 
uew  rooms  in  Oxford  Mansion,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  W. 
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WATTGUBAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  RIGHT  RET.  THE  BISHOP 
OF  CARLISLE  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE,  HELD  AT  CABUSLE.' 

In  discharging  the  important  duty  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  me  to-day  there  is  one  department  which 
commends  itself  to  me  as  being  easy  and  simple,  another 
which  I  feel  to  be  full  of  difficult. 

The  easy  and  simple  part  of  my  duty  is  that  which 
consists  in  bidding  the  Koyal  Archaeological  Institute  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  old  Border  CSty.  Manj  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  Institute  visited  Carlisle  in  the 
year  1859.  The  lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  though  it 
may  seem  trifling  to  an  archfiBologist,  necessarily  leaves  its 
mark  upon  botti  persons  and  things.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  think  that  all  is  not  changed ;  we  have  the 
Bame  veteran  President ;  several  of  our  distinguished 
visitors  to-day  were  distinguished  visitors  then ;  and  now, 
aa  then,  we  have  a  Ferguson  of  antiquarian  procUvities 
occupying  the  chair  of  chief  magistrate  and  prepared  to 
maintain  the  hospitable  character  of  "Merry  Carlisle." 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  single  out  for  distinct  and 
individual  welcome  each  guest  whom  we  number  amongst 
our  distinguished  gathering  to-day ;  and  therefore  I  mil 
wish  them  one  ana  all  a  joint  and  hearty  welcome.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  I  shall  carry  the  feelings  of  everyone 
with  me  when  I  express  my  deep  regret  at  the  absence 
of  one  expected  guest  in  particular,  the  distinguished 
Minister  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Nothing  but 
overmastering  necessity  could  have  prevented  Mr.  Lowell 
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&om  keeping  an  enga^ment  which  I  know  that  he  was 
exceedingly  sorry  to  forego.  I  wish  that  America  could 
have  been  represented,  and  so  worthily,  at  this  meeting. 
America  has  not  and  cannot  have  Uie  archffiological  atmos- 
phere which  belongs  to  England :  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
feel  that  our  American  bretioren  and  neighbours  are  ever 
willing  to  claim  their  share  in  the  history  of  the  old 
country,  our  common  mother ;  and  T  have  often  thought 
that  we  Englishmen  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  zeal  and 
industry  with  which  these  same  American  brethren  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  archseolc^  of  the  country, 
for  which  they  have  still  an  unmistakeab^and  undisguised 
feeling  of  filial  affection. 

The  difficult  part  of  my  duty  consists  in  being  compelled 
to  pose  for  a  time  as  an  arcneeologist.  I  must  fi^nkly 
say  that  to  this  noble  title  I  have  no  sufficient  claim,  u 
this  confession  should  seem  to  cut  my  presidential  ch^ 
from  under  me,  I  must  throw  the  responsibility  upon  those 
who  placed  me  in  it.  Or  if  it  be  impossible  for  one  who 
accepts  an  office  to  divest  himself  of  responsibility,  I  must 
fall  oack  upon  a  plea,  which  I  shall  endeavour  by  the 
general  drift  of  my  rem^ks  to  substantiate,  namely,  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  has  no  cWm  to  be  regarded 
as  an  expert,  to  have  sufficient  general  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  and  value  of  atchseology,  apd  sufficient  sympathy 
with,  and  respect  for,  those  who  devote  their  best  energies 
to  its  study,  to  enable  him  without  conspicuous  disgrace 
to  fill  the  honourable  post  which  your  courtesy  has  assigned 
to  me  to-day.  ■ 

In  truth,  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  educated  man  to  live 
in  Italy  without  gaining  a  love  of  art,  or  to  live  in  Switzer- 
land or  our  own  lake  country  without  becoming  somewhat 
enthusiastic  about  natural  scenery,  so  it  would  seem  to  be 
next  to  impossible  to  live  in  an  old  country  like  England, 
especially  in  this  part  of  it,  without  becoming  more  or  less 
irJected  by  a  love  of  archseoloCT- 

To  go  no  further,  take  the  City  of  Carlisle,  "  the  local 
history"  of  which,  as  we  have  lately  been  told  on  high 
authority,  "  stands  out  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other 
English  city  on  the  sur&ce  of  English  history."  *    Such 

*Franium'i"ReigDot  Willkm  Bufiu,"  YoL  i,  p.  817, 
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~  a  city  is  in  itself  a  temple  of  archeeolt^  ;  and  though  our 
compticated  system  of  railways,  and  our  grand  new  station, 
and  our  factory  chimneys,  have  done  much  to  vindicate 
our  claim  to  respect  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  things 
from  a  modem  standpoint,  still  nothing  can  obliterate  the 
interesting  history  of  Carlisle ;  and  as  her  castle,  her 
cathedral,  her  conventual  remains,  and  some  portions  of 
her  walls  still  stand  as  grand  archseological  monuments, 
BO  also  recent  examination  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
and  brought  to  light  new  treasures.  I  may  mention  in 
passing  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  wooden  stockade 
of  Roman  date  in  various  ^rts  of  the  city,  corroborating 
the  notion  that  the  old  Koman  town  was  fortified,  not 
with  a  stone  wall,  but  with  wooden  defences ;  of  some 
beautiful  bronze  relics,  notably,  a  bronze  torque  ;  and  of 
a  lai^  monumental  stone,  now  in  the  Carlisle  museum. 
Besides  which  discoveries  belonging  to  the  Roman  period, 
it  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  careful  restorations 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  under 
the  skilful  and  careful  direction  of  the  late  much  lamented 
George  Edmund  Street,  have  thrown  light  upon  several 
points  connected  with  the  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey. 

Passing  outside  our'  ancient  walls  we  find  monuments 
of  the  past  of  Uie  highest  interest,  Englisb,  Roman, 
British,  in  profusion.  I  will  venture  to  specify  those 
which  have  produced  the  deepest  impression  upon  my 
own  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  village 
to  village  in  Cumberland  without  having  the  condition  of 
things  during  the  days  of  border  warfare  brought  home 
very  clearly  to  the  imagination.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
existence  of  houses  of  defence  like  Rose  Castle  and 
Naworth,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  house  of  any 
magnitude  contains  its  ancient  tower,  or  peel,  though 
now  frequently  disguised  by  modem  improvements— not 
this  80  much  as  the  fortress  churches,  which  bring  back 
vividly  the  pugnacious  and  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  a  few  centuries  ago.  Such  churches  as  that  of 
Great  Salkeld,  of  Dearham,  of  Newton  Arlosh,  of  Bui^h- 
by-Sands,  tell  a  strange  archieologica]  tale.  Perhaps  in 
some  respects  the  church  of  Burgh -by-Sands  is  the  most 
interesting  of  those  which  I  have  mentioned.     I  may  add 
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that  the  tale  which  this  curious  church  tells  is  rendered 
more,  rather  thiin  less,  clear  hy  a  recent  caretul  restoration. 
There  you  have  the  tower  with  its  impregnahle  walls,  the 
iron  gate  between  it  and  the  nave,  the  north  aisle  with 
its  windows  high  above  the  ground,  and  with  a  western 
entrance  commanded  by  an  aperture  in  the  impregnable 
tower,  through  which  a  small  gun  within  the  tower  would 
pour  forth  its  contents  if  necessary  upon  an  attacking 
party  with  great  comfort  and  sense  of  security  to  those 
who  manned  it.  Altogether  these  fortified  churches  tell 
a  strange  and  interesting  tale.  One  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  Henry  VIII  was  petitioned  to  spare  the  Abbey 
church  of  Holme  Cultram  was,  that  it  was  the  only  place 
of  defence  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  marauding 
Scots. 

But  the  interest  which  is  connected  with  monuments 
of  border  warfare  and  records  of  early  English  and 
mediieval  history,  appears  to  me  almost  to  vanish  by 
comparison  with  that  which  attaches  to  the  relics  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  A  man  has  no  need  to  be  a  skilled 
archseologist  in  order  to  be  carried  away,  hy  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  Roman  wall.  May  I  say,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, how  welcome  amongst  us  is  the  Roman  wall's 
historian, — much  more  welcome  than  the  greatest  of  bis 
name  would  have  been  in  Carlisle  in  those  days  to  which 
I  have  just  DOW  referred  ?  I  will  venture  to  assume  that 
most  of  us  are  acquainted  more  or  leas  with  Dr.  Bruce'a 
magnificent  volume  ;  and  assuming  this,  I  will  say  boldly 
that  to  my  own  mind  no  monument  of  the  past  in  our 
island  seems  to  be  comparable  in  grandeur  and  intensity 
of  interest  with  the  Roman  wall.  The  identification  of 
the  various  stations  by  means  of  the  Notitia,  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  wisdom  and  craft  of  the  great  nation  by 
the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  so  arranged  as  to  guard 
a^;ainst  conspiracy,  the  military  skiU  evinced  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  continuous  road  guarded  by  the  wall  from  bitter 
foes  on  one  side  and  by  the  vallum  from  questionable 
friends  on  the  other,  the  beauty  of  much  of  tne  masonry 
now  as  good  as  when  first  built,  the  evidence  of  a  large 
population  living  in  luxury  and  refinement  in  a  countiy 
now  waste  and  wild, — these,  and  a  hundred  other  points, 
which  present   themselves    to    persons    of    ordinary  io* 
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telltgence,  seem  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  Roman  dajs, 
Boman  power,  Roman  cleverness,  Roman  luxury,  in  a  way 
in  whicn  books  without  such  illustration  frequently  fail 
to  do.  A  visit  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  a  few 
years  ago  to  Chesters,  and  a  day  spent  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Dr.  Bruce  at  Borcovicus  and  the 
neighbouriiood,  seemed  to  me  aimost  sufficient  to  convert 
the  most  utilitarian  admirer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
into  a  devout  archaeologist.  It  is  a  curious  comment 
upon  the  transient  character  of  some  of  man's  greatest 
works,  that  the  conmionest  record  of  the  Roman  wall 
down  south  should  be  found  in  the  London  advertisement 
of  "  Best  Wallsend  Coals  ! " 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  limit  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  this  part  of  Britain  to  the  great 
wall.  Even  without  taking  account  of  its  principal 
treasure,  this  neighbourhood  would  be  rich  in  Roman 
antiquities.  Especially  I  may  refer  to  the  remarkable 
discovery  of  Roman  altars  made  at  Maryport  in  the  year 
1870.  No  less  than  seventeen  were  found  within  a 
circular  area  of  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter  And  it 
is  a  striking  fact  that  they  were  almost  beyond  doubt 
carefully  deposited  where  uiey  were  found ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  hidden  on  some  critical  occasion,  in  order  to 
save  them  firom  desecration.  If  this  be  so,  we  may 
congratulate  the  Romans  upon  their  success,  for  so  I 
think  that  security  for  some  sixteen  centuries  may 
properly  be  called.  An  altar  of  "Vulcan,  which  Dr.  Bruce 
pronounces  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique  in  Britain, 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  the 
West  Cumberland  iron  trade. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  existence  of  the 
spirit  of  which  the  Royal  Archseological  Institute  is  a 
chief  embodiment,  will  be  effective  in  savin?  from  injury 
or  destruction  some  of  the  Roman  relics  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  preserve  by  any  direct  agency.  Complwnts  have 
\>eea  made  in  recent  years  of  injury  done  to  the  inscrip- 
tions* on  the  Gelt  Rock  ;  and  the  county  history  contains 
a  record  of  an  inscription  in  the  quarries  near  Rose  Castle, 
which  has  so  completely  disappeared  that  I  can  find  upon 
the  spot  not  even  a  tradition  of  its  existence.  It  seems 
to  me  strange,  though  possdbly  some  good  i-eason  may  be 
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assigned  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  Bill,  "  for  the  better 
protection  of  ancient  Monuments,"  introduced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  now  before  Parliament,  the  schedules 
contain  nothin?  Roman. 

It  woxUd  be  unpoasible,  as  it  is  imDecessaiy,  to  specify 
all  the  interesting  marks  of  the  Boman  occupation 
and  the  relics  of  Roman  civilization  which  atxiund 
throughout  the  district ;  but  I  wiU  just  refer  to  the 
remains  at  Ravenglass,  because  recent  excavations,  which 
have  discovered  the  hypocaust,  have  placed  the  ruins 
there  existing  upon  a  firm  Roman  basis,  which  I  suppose 
they  previouwy  occupied  only  in  the  minds  of  experts. 

Passing  from  Roman  antiquities,  I  may  congratulate 
archaeologists  upon  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
sculptured  stone  with  Runic  inscription  at  Brough  under 
Stainmore,  and  upon  the  additional  light  lately  thrown 
upon  the  well  known  cross  in  the  church^rd  of  Gosforth 
Doubtless  we  shall  hear  something  upon  both  these 
subjects  before  the  Carlisle  meeting  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is  matter  for  perhaps  more  than  local  satisfaction, 
that  all  the  recent  discoveries  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  many  others,  are  duly  chronicled  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquanan 
Society." 

The  archreological  wealth  of  this  district  in  reality 
constitutes  a  suhject  with  which  even  an  archseolc^t 
would  find  it  difficult  to  deal  in  a  short  address  ;  I,  wbo 
am  not  an  archaeologist,  shall  feel  content  in  bringing  my 
survey  to  an  end  with  a  notice  of  something  which  has 
lately  been  done  in  this  diocese,  and  of  which  I  believe 
that  the  Institute  will  approve. 

I  refer  to  an  examination  which  has  been  systematically 
made  of  the  ancient  church  plate  existing  in  the  diocese. 
The  results  of  the  labour  expended  upon  this  work  have 
been  far  more  interesting  and  remunerative  than  was  at 
all  expected  when  the  design  was  formed.  I  need  not 
specify  these  results,  because  they  have  been  recorded  in 
a  volume,  which  I  believe  is  published  almost  at  the'same 
moment  as  that  which  is  signalized  by  the  visit  to  Carlisle 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and  of  which  I  trust  that 
many  members  will  purchase  a  copy.  Besides  this,  I  may 
mention  that  some  of  the  most  interestiiig  specimens  m 
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jkAe  will  be  exhibited  in  our  temporaiy  museum. 
Amongrt  these  may  be  specified  a  beautiful  mediaeval 
chalice,  which  I  am  able  to  commend  to  your  notice  as 
being  one  of  about  a  dozen  specimens  known  at  the 
present  time  to  be  in  existence.* 

Might  not  the  example  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  be 
followed  with  advantage  elsewhere  "i  I  ask  the  question 
with  all  modesty ;  but  I  will  not  pause  for  a  reply. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  I  wUl  occupy  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  with  some  remarks  of  a  more  general  kind 
ttian  those  which  I  have  offered  hitherto.  The  time  has 
gone  by  in  which  archEsology  can  be  confounded  with 
antiquariaQism  of  the  Monkbarns  type.  We  recognise 
that  archaeology,  being  in  reality  the  science  of  past  time, 
is  iJie  basis  of  histo^,  of  politics,  even  in  a  certain  sense 
of  reli^on  itself.  !ftie  discovery  of  a  coin  or  an  inscrip- 
tion leads  not  merely  to  the  enrichment  of  a  museum  of 
cariosities,  but  perhaps  to  the  settlement  of  some  historical 
doubt,  or  even  to  the  re-writing  of  some  chapter  of  history. 
And  even  apart  from  historical  and  kindred  studies,  some 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  archseolc^  would  seem 
to  be  in  our  own  days  a  necessary  possession  of  every 
man — and  may  I  add  every  woman — who  lays  claim  to 
what  may  rightly  be  called  a  liberal  education.  Indeed, 
BO  far  from  archaeology  being  a  special  possession  for  which 
certain  eccentric  persons  of  Dry-as-dust  proclivities  may 
be  regarded  as  holding  a  patent,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  well -educated  person  is  in  some  degree  an 
archaeologist,  though,  like  M.  Jourdain  in  the  matter  of 
speaking  prose,  he  may  not  have  been  always  aware  of  it. 

Such  a  person  goes  into  a  picture  gallery.  He  may  not 
oe  an  expert,  but  he  will  almost  certainly  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  early  development  of  pictorial  art  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  Germany,  in  Italy ;  he  will  know  something  of 
the  names  and  histories  and  characters  of  the  early 
masters,  and  of  the  schools  which  they  founded  :  he  will 
take  an  intelligent  view  of  art,  because  he  knows  some- 
thing of  its  history.     Is  not  this  archjeology  ? 

'  In  his  handbook  of  "Callegu  Euid  knovii  to  remua  ol  thaw  beautiful  du- 
CcspoTstioii  PUte"  (IS81],  Mr.  Crippe  lic«a  with  their  patttiB."  A  few  mora  hira, 
mj*,  "  Some  eif^t  or  ten  crs  tH  that  ua      I  itm  bold,  boen  maoe  tovi.  |  ^ 
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And  I  suppose  that  ih.6  same  thin^  is  trae  of  muaoc. 
Of  course  we  may  in  a  certain  sense  enjoy  music  without 
knowing  anythmg  about  it,  especially  if  the  music  in 
question  has  the  simplicity  of  "Cherry  Bipe,"  or  du 
patriotic  associations  of  "Ood  save  the  Queen;"  but  if 
we  wish  to  go  beyond  the  mere  tidding  of  t^e  ear  and  the 
ignorant  expression  of  satisfaction  at  a  pretty  tune,  we 
must  know  something  of  the  early  masters  of  sound,  must 
have  traced  the  growth  of  musical  science,  and  so  have 
become  in  a  mild  form  mu^cal  archsaologists. 

This  fact  is  perhaps  realised  more  distmctly  in  the  case 
of  architecture  than  in  that  of  any  other  art.  Architec- 
ture without  archsQology  is  manifestly  mere  confusion. 
There  is  plenty  of  knowledge  of  course  which  still  remains 
tiie  property  of  the  architectural  expert ;  but  the  larger 
number  of  educated  persons,  on  going  into  a  buildiDg  like 
our  Cathedral,  feel  themselves  at  home  with  the  dil^rent 
styles  of  arches  and  windows  that  it  contains ;  they 
will  not  grossly  confound  one  date  with  another,  they  wiU 
see  at  a  glance  the  rough  history  of  the  building,  and  so 
£ir  forth  they  will  prove  the  existeuce  in  their  minds  of 
archaeological  knowledge. 

May  I  give  an  amusing  instance  to  show  that  in  this 
respect  improvement  has  been  made  in  recent  years  ? 

In  the  course  of  vour  visit  to  Carlisle  you  will  doubtless 
see  the  Fratry.  Tne  recent  restoration  has  brought  into 
prominence  the  pulpit,  in  which  in  olden  days  the  reader 
stood  for  the  edification  of  the  brethren  at  their  meals. 
It  would  be  difficult  now  to  mistake  the  purpose  of  the 
pulpit ;  but  till  lately  it  was  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Confessional,"  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this  view  the 
artist  who  has  drawn  the  pulpit  for  Billing's  "  Illustrations 
of  Carlisle  Cathedral "  has  represented  a  woman  kneeling 
on  the  floor  below  I 

I  have  remarked  already  that  archaeology  extends  even 
to  poUtica  and  reUgion ;  and  this  is  indeed  true.  I  do 
not  know  upon  what  principle  men  settle  the  colour  <rf 
their  politics,  or  whether  they  all  adopt  the  same  principle, 
or  even  whether  it  can  be  asserted  that  principle  of  any 
kind  universally  enters  into  politics ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
anyone  who  would  take  an  intelligent  view  of  public  aSEuia 
must  not  be  content  to  regard  the  present  condition  of  this 
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conntry,  and  its  constitution,  audits  mode  of  goTemment 
as  somethiog  which  can  be  examined  in  the  abstract, 
without  reference  to  the  complicated  history  upon  which 
it  rests  and  out  of  which  it  has  grown.  A  politician  must 
hare  a  grasp  of  history,  and  niatory  is  archsological  or 
notiiing. 

Nor  is  there  anything  unreal  in  extending  these 
remarks,  as  I  have  done  by  anticipation,  to  religion  itself 
The  complicated  relations  of  churches  and  sects,  the 
iuHtification  or  the  condemnation  of  the  position  taken  up 
by  this  or  that  religious  body,  the  hopes  or  the  fears 
connected  with  any  apparently  new  but  perhaps  essentially 
old  development  of  doctrine  or  practice — all  these,  and 
TBssij  like  things,  can  be  inteUigently  judged  only  by  the 
man  who  has  gone  deeply  into  the  stores  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  qualified  himself  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  present  by  a  careful  and  candid  study  of  the 
past.  A  sound  divine  must  have  other  qualifications ;  but 
he  may  not  omit  to  make  himself  a  sacred  archseologist. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  science — at  least  of  some  of 
its  branches?  Surely  we  may  say  this,  that  geology  and 
the  sciences  allied  to  it  have  opened  up  a  hyper-archsso- 
logical  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  works  of 
man  carry  us  back  into  a  very  ancient  past :  here  in  this 
country  we  have  magnificent  remains  of  Roman  civilization, 
and  those  remains  testify  to  a  previous  civilization,  if  civili- 
zation it  is  to  be  called,  of  which  we  have  relics  in  our 
British  mounds  and  monuments  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
and  the  wonderfiil  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  not 
to  mention  other  countries,  cany  us  back  to  a  penod  when 
Roman  power  was  yet  in  the  womb  of  time ;  and  the 
recent  evidences  of  prehistoric  man  carir  us  further  stiU 
into  the  dim  darkness  of  ancient  days ;  but  the  geologist 
can  smile  at  archseology  such  as  this,  and  can  tell  of  days 
when  as  yet  neither  man  or  his  works  existed,  when  the 
fauna  and  flora  had  nothing  in  common  with  what  we  now 
see,  when  the  mountains  which  now  are  were  not,  when 
the  arrangements  of  land  and  water  were  totally  different 
from  those  which  exist  now.  Archaeology  such  as  this, 
however,  is  not  for  us  to-day  ;  and  indeed  there  is  plenty 
to  occupy  an  archaeologtBt  without  tr^passing  upon  ground 
which  belongs  to  othera      In  an  old  country   like   this 
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archsologj  is  almost  in  the  air :  the  names  of  places, 
Carlisle,  Aspatria,  Doveuby,  Torpenhow, — of  mountains. 
High-street,  Illbell,  Silverhow, — of  churches,  S.  Mungo, 
S.  Bees,  Ninekirks — of  families,  Howard,  Muncaster,  Le 
Fleming,  Curwen,  Senhouse, — these  names  of  places,  and 
persons,  and  things,  together  with  all  the  bys  and  the 
casters  aod  the  thuxUtes  and  the  kirks,  seem  to  suggest, 
even  to  the  moat  quiet,  unimaginative  mind,  the  almoet 
necessity  of  a^ng  questions  as  to  the  way  in  which  names 
and  things  have  come  to  be  such  as  they  actually  ara 

But  there  is  archsoology  nearer  at  hand  that  tms.  Shall 
I  be  pardoned  if  I  say,  fioat  we  have  before  ua  a  remark- 
able study  in  archseology  every  time  we  read  a  page  of  a 
printed  book  1 

The  type  is  Homan  letter ;  it  is  as  genuine  a  relic  of 
of  Roman  civilization  as  the  Boman  wall  itselC  and  a 
witness  of  the  days  when  we  borrowed  (rom  our  con- 
querors characters  in  which  to  express  our  language,  which 
was  not  theirs.  But  what  is  the  laugua^  printed  upon 
the  page  1  a  composite  result,  as  we  ail  Know :  what 
geologists  would  call  a  conglomerate ;  a  Teutonic  basis, 
with  bits  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  it  may  be  Arabic  or 
Hebrew,  imbedded  in  it :  so  that  to  account  for  every  word 
in  an  ordinary  page  of  an  ordinary  English  book  would  be 
a  tolerably  stiff  exercise  in  what  is  vutually  archseolc^, 
even  to  a  well  educated  man.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
curious  piece  of  archgeology  existing  on  tie  page. 
In  the  comer  you  find  a  number :  it  is  not  in  Roman 
figures,  but  m  what  we  commonly  call  Arabic: 
and  the  complete  explanation  of  these  Arabic  numerals 
carries  us  into  the  antiquities  of  ludia,  the  ingenuitp? 
of  ancient  Indian  mathematicians  in  inventing  what  is 
called  the  device  of  place,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Indian  science  travelled  to  the  west  through  Arabia, 
this  transmission  being  connected  with  the  conquests 
of  the  great  Arabian  prophet,  and  so  forth.  The  complete 
explanation  .of  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  an 
ordinary  page  of  an  ordinary  English  book  would  form 
materials  for  a  stout  volume  of  an  Archaeological  JoumaL 

But  I  must  hasten  to  draw  this  address  to  a  close,  lest 
perchance  the  earliest  part  of  it  should  become  90  andent^ 
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as  ccHnpared  with  the  latter,  as  to  tiy  the  patience  even 
of  })rofe88ed  archseologists.  Shakespeare  makes  his  sen- 
tontioua  philosopher  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  speak  of 
urmons  in  atones:  and  I  will  conclude  my  archaeological 
remu-ks  with  one  or  two  reflections  extracted  from  a  stone. 

The  stone  shall  l)e  one  in  the  walls  of  the  Church  of 
Buigh-by-Sands,  to  which  I  have  already  incidentally 
referred.  It  is  a  stone  which  has  apparently  heeai  in  its 
present  place  for  manv  centuries,  ana  must  have  looked 
much  as  it  does  now  when  King  Edward  I.  was  here,  and 
when  he  died  hard  by.  Plenty  of  rough  work  in  the  way 
of  border  warft^e  that  stone  has  seen.  But  there  are 
certain  marks  upon  it,  which  open  up  another  chapter  in 
its  history :  experts  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  Roman 
stone,  and  a  very  little  experience  will  enable  any  ordinary 
eye  to  detect  tua  &ct.  The  stone  then  has  been  taken, 
like  many  others,  which  you  may  single  out  here  and 
tbere,  from  the  old  Boman  station,  the  existence  of  which 
the  name  of  Burgh  attests ;  and  so  we  see  that  when  our 
stone  looked  upon  Edward  I,  or  when  Edward  I.  looked 
upon  it,  it  was  already  an  aniiquity  of  respectable  stand- 
ing ;  it  had  then  been  quarried,  say,  a  thousand  years, 
and  had  witnessed  many  and  strange  vicissitudes  of  men 
and  things.  But  if  we  trace  the  stone  further  still,  and 
consider  tow  it  came  to  be  in  the  quarry,  from  which  it 
was  taken  by  the  hands  of  the  Koman  soldier  or  quarry- 
man,  we  shall  find  perhaps  that  it  was  formed  from 
pre-existent  materials  belonging  to  a  condition  of  the 
world  not  one  thousand  but  a  thousand  thousand  years 
previous :  and  so  we  have  archseology  beyond  archaecuogy, 
and  archcBology  beyond  that :  our  stone  tells  us  not  merely 
of  mediaeval  nistory,  nor  even  of  Roman  residence  in 
Britain,  but  it  bears  in  its  structure  evidence  of  forma- 
tions and  transformations  going  on  under  the  influence  of 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  mysterious 
past  All  things  are  compfu^tive,  and  the  portion  of 
oistory  with  which  archeeologists  are  concerned  is  an 
almost  inappreciable  moment  in  the  life  of  this  stone. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  contemplation  archse- 
ologists  may  well  feel,  that  after  all  they  belong  to  the 
present  more  than  to  the  past.     I  will  take  advantage  of 
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this  feeling  for  tbe  purpose  of  aayxag,  that  the  moet  recent 
event  in  the  history  of  Carliale  has  been  the  preparation 
which  has  beea  cordially  and  laboriously  made  for  the 
due  reception  of  the  Royal  ArchsDological  Institute.  I 
trust  that  the  event  though  recent,  with  its  present  and 
future  reeults,  will  prove  interesting  even  to  the  most 
orthodox  archsDologist  who  honours  Carliale  with  biB 
presenoe. 
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ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ALGERU.» 
By  tha  Lord  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE,  P.ttl.A.,  F.RS.,  F.S.A. 

I  do  not  presume  to  describe  in  detail  the  antiquities 
of  North  Africa.  They  are  too  numerous  and  multifarious. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments,  and  point  out  how  the  inscrip- 
tions illustrate  the  history  and  administration  of  this 
important  province. 

Two  countrymen  of  our  own  have  led  the  way,  and  in 
spite  of  natural  prejudices  and  antipathies  the  French 
antiquaries  do  full  justice  to  the  discoveries  of  Shaw  and 
Bruce. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  the  French,  although 
they  have  in  many  instances  rivalled  their  predecessors 
the  Yandals,  in  the  destruction  of  ancient  monuments, 
have  produced  some  very  learned  and  zealous  inquirers. 
They  nave  formed  several  provincial  Antiquarian  Societies 
who  have  done  good  work  in  preserving  many  ancient 
relics,  and  have  published  valuable  journals.  The  Society 
of  Algiers  has  published  the  Remie  AfricaiTie,  which  con- 
t^ns  an  immense  mass  of  information,  and  the  Society  of 
Constantine  publish  a  still  more  interesting  recxteil. 

Among  the  many  contributors  to  these  Journals,  Messrs. 
Berbrugger,  Cherbonneau,  Dr.  Leclerc,  Dr.  Reboud,  the 
late  Baron  Aucapitaine  have  been  the  most  remarkable ; 
and  for  Arabian  nistoij  and  antiquities  the  late  Baron  de 
Slane,  M.  Brosselard,  and  M.  Feraud  the  present 
Consul  at  Tripoli,  with  many  others,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  troublous  times  which 
succeeded  the  Moslem  conquest.  I  should  be  unjust  if  I 
omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  our  learned  and  zealous 
Consul  General,  Colonel  Flayfair,    to   whose    excellent 
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hand-book  of  Algeria  I  am  much  indebted  for  some  of  the 
details  in  the  present  address. 

I  presume  that  all  mj  auditors  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  North  Afiica.  I  abatl  meidy 
remind  them  that,  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  the 
sea  board  from  C^ne  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was 
occupied  hj  the  Carthaginians  and  their  colonies.  They 
never  seem  to  have  conquered  Cyrene,  which  always 
remained  Greek,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  toe 
country  enjoyed  a  kind  of  semi-independence,  under  the 
name  of  Massyli  Massosyli,  GcBttdcB,  and  generally  the 
name  of  Mauri. 

Aiter  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  district  com- 
prised in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Algeria  was 
divided  between  the  descendants  of  Masinissa  and 
Bocchus,  but  ultimately  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  two 
Eoman  provinces,  under  the  name  of  Mauritania  Tingitana 
and  CsBsareansis.  There  were  subsequent  sub-divisions 
which  it  is  needlass  to  advert  to. 

The  Romans,  however,  never  gave  up  the  province  of 
Carthage,  now  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  but  it  became  a 
proconsular  province  and  was  generally  styled  Africa. 

Many  sturing  events  occurred  during  the  Roman 
dominion,  until  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
ultimate  conquest  by  the  Arabs  utterly  subverted  the 
government  of  this  dependency,  and  in  great  part 
destroyed  the  advanced  civilisation  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  provinces  of  the  Roman  Em^r& 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  history  of  Arab  times  or  the 
civil  wars  between  the  different  Berber  Emperors ;  ulti- 
mately Barbarossa  extinguished  them,  and  subjected 
Algiers,  Bougie,  Oonstantme,  and  Oran  to  the  rule  of  a 
horde  of  Turkish  mercenaries,  who,  like  Ariibi  Bey, 
plunged  the  country  into  anarchy  and  oppressed  witii  a 
cruefyoke  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  considering  the  antiquities  more  in  detail,  I  shall 
first  mention  what  traces  we  find  of  the  different  occupifflB 
of  thb  country. 

I.  The  Libyana  were  the  aborigines,  acoordiog  to  the 
most  trustworthy  accounts  of  themselves.  The  present 
Kabyles  and  Berbers  are  with  great  prolpability  suf^xised 
to  represent  this  race.      Althpugh  many  tribes  nu^  be 
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mixed  with  RomaD,  Yfmdal,  and  Jewish  blood,  they  have 
many  traditions  which  confirm  this  Bupposition.  They 
speak  also  a  Berber  language,  perfectly  mstinct  &om  the 
Punic  and  Arabic,  and  many  Berber  inscriptions  are  found 
in  a  peculiar  character  which  Messrs.  Faidherbe  and 
Hanoteau  have  proved  to  be  closely  allied  with  one  still 
existing  in  one  of  the  most  numerous  A£ican  races,  the 
Touareks.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  the  physiological 
branch  of  the  eubject.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
Dolmens,  I  shall  consider  their  relation  to  them. 

2.  The  Cartha£;iniaDs  have  left  considerable  memorials 
of  themselves.  lam  not  aware  of  any  building  in  Algeria 
that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  them,  but  numerous  inscrip- 
tions in  Punic  and  Neo-Funic  have  been  found  at  Viel- 
Arzeu,  Jol  Cieearea  (now  Chercbcll),  but  the  greatest 
Domber  at  Guelma  (the  ancient  Calama),  and  Coostan- 
tine ;  £1  Hofra,  near  Constantine,  contained  130. 

3.  The  Romans.  I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  of 
their  remains  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  address. 

4.  The  Vandals.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  remains  which 
can  with  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to  them,  unless  some 
of  the  Christian  inscriptions  belong  to  this  period. 

5.  The  Saracens.  Most  interesting  remaius  of  them 
still  exist,  principally  at  Tlemecen,  but  I  shall  not  treat  of 
th^n  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  describing  the  pre- Roman  tombs,  the  Royal  tombs 
claim  the  precedence,  and  I  shall  therefore  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  remarkable  monuments  called  the 
Tombeau  de  la  Chr&tienne  and  the  Medrasen. 

The  Tombeau  de  la  Chritienne  is  a  circular  building  of 
stone,  about  131  feet  in  height  originally,  now  about  100 
feet  8  inches.  The  base  is  198  in  diameter  and  forms  an 
encircling  potlium  of  a  decorative  character,  presenting  a 
vertical  wall  with  60  engaged  Ionic  columns ;  surmounted 
by  a  frieze  and  cornice  of  a  simple  form.  The  colonnade 
has  at  the  cardinal  points  4  false  doors,  the  four  panels  of 
■which  producing  what  may  have  been  taken  for  a  cross, 
probably  contributed  to  fix  the  appellation  of  Christian  to 
it.  Above  the  cornice  rose  a  series  of  33  steps  which 
gradually  decrease  in  circular  area,  giving  the  building 
the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  whole  monu- 
ment IS  pla<ce4  on  a  low  platfono, 
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There  have  been  various  attempts  to  praietrate  into 
the  interior.  The  tombs  have  been  rifled,  but  were  never 
thoroughly  explored  till  Messrs.  Berbn^;ger  and 
Macartny  were  charged  by  the  hite  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
give  it  a  thorough  investigation,  and  they  have  published 
an  interesting  report. 

In  the  interior  a  large  gallery  was  discovered,  whicli 
wound  round  in  a  spiral  direction,  gradually  approaching 
the  centr§,  where  are  two  sepulchral  vaulted  chomberB 
separated  by  a  short  passage,  and  shut  off  from  the 
winding  passage  by  stone  doors,  consisting  of  a  single 
slab  capable  of  oeing  moved  up  and  down  by  levers  like  a 
portcuUis. 

Pomponius  Mela  mentions  it  as  monvmentun  commune 
ReguB  gentU,  and  it  i#  supposed  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  Juba  II  and  Cleopatra  Selene  his  wife.  He 
obtained  from  Augustus  the  half  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, and  his  capita],  instead  of  Girta,  became  Jol- 
C£esare4  (the  modem  Cherchell.)  The  tomb  is  very  near 
that  city. 

In  one  of  the  small  chambers,  there  were  found  some 
Egyptian  beads  and  the  fragments  of  an  Egyptian  neck- 
lace, which  confirms  the  idea  of  Cleopatra  having  been 
buried  there.  She  evidently  kept  up  her  Elgyptian  tradi- 
tions as  an  Egyptian  statue  of  Isis  has  been  found  at 
Chirchell. 

The  Medmsen  or  Madrasen  near  Batna  is  perhaps  still 
more  interesting.  It  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  the 
Tombeau  de  la  ChrStienne,  and  the  latter  was  evidently  an 
imitation  of  it. 

Like  the  tombeau,  its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone 
placed  on  a  cylindrical  base  193  feet  in  diameter,  the 
total  height  is  GO  feet.  The  lower  portion,  which  fonns 
a  vertical  encircling  zone  or  ring,  is  ornamented  by  60 
engaged  columna,  of  which  one  half  are  now  perfect 
The  upper  part  gradually  diminishes  by  a  series  of  steps. 
The  columns  are  stunted;  they  rest  on  three  steps  which 
serve  as  base  both  to  the  monument  and  the  columns. 

The  capitals  are  Doric,  and  above  them  is  an  entablature, 
with  a  large  bold  cavetto,  as  if  of  Egyptian  origin. 

At  the  east  end  also,  a  rectangular  enclosure  has  been  dis- 
covered, similar  to  the  one  attached  to  the  Tombeau  de  la 
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Chritienne.  It  probably  served  for  depoating  the  corpse 
before  burial  or  for  boming  It. 

The  exterior  maaonry  is  very  fine,  the  stones  of  great 
size,  well  cut,  and  close  fitted,  and  each  stone  joined  to  its 
neighbour  by  a  massive  clamp  probably  of  lead,  the  search 
for  which  has  greatly  contnbuted  to  the  destruction  of 
the  building.  A  central  chamber  has  been  discovered,  but 
nothing  of  interest  was  found  in  it,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously rifled. 

It  has  been  popularly  called,  and  is  so  still  by  the 
natives,  the  tomb  of  Syphax,  and  it  figured  at  the  great 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1861,  where  there  was  a  large  model 
of  it,  under  his  name.  But  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
tomb  of  the  Numidian  kings,  probably  of  Masinissa.  The 
date  B.C.  150  has  been  assigned  to  it.  Some  believe  it  to 
have  been  erected  by  Masinissa  himself,  others  by  Micipsa. 

This  tomb  has  been  compared  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus  and  also  to  that  of  Hadrian  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance,  but  it  resembles  more  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes  near  Sardes  and  some  of  the  Etruscan  tombs. 

I  shall  not  dwell  much  on  the  Libyan  inscriptions,  but 
merely  state  that  they  are  found  in  very  many  localities. 
At  the  cemetery  of  Chorfa  between  Constantine  and 
Guelma  IS  have  l>een  found,  and  near  Souk-Arras  (ancient 
Tagaste)  49.  Drs.  Judas  and  Reboud  have  been  very 
active  in  collecting  them,  but  I  hardly  beUeve  that  they 
have  made  much  progress  in  decyphering  them. 

The  Dolmens,  certainly  in  great  part,  belong  to  a  very 
early  period.  They  are  very  numerous  at  Roknia  (near 
'  Hamman-Meskitin).  There  are  said  to  be  as  many  as 
1200,  but  they  are  mostly  small,  and  none  of  them  have 
inscriptions.  They  have  also  been  found  at  Signs,  Ben- 
Merzoug,  Nemencha,  Omm-el-Ashara,  I>jelfa,  Ras-el-Akba, 
Oued-Berbes,  Formel  Mabuk,  and  Mc  Guib  near  Bona  and 
other  places. 

M.  Masqueray,  in  his  report  to  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  de  Paris,  1878,  speaking  ofthe  ruins  of  Ain-Ghnab 
in  the  Sahara,  says  that  there  are  found  megalithic 
monuments  with  a  cover,  and  supporting  stones  worked 
and  apparently  derived  &om  Roman  ruins. 

In  one  place  there  is  found  a  kind  of  sarcophagus  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones  which  show  that  it  is 
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Berber  and  megalithic.  The  megalithic  monumenta 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madid,  Guekoa,  kc,  u« 
very  numerous,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been 
built  at  different  periods  down  to  the  intn>duction  of 
Islamism.  Articles  of  bronze  and  even  iron  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  them,  and  in  one  instance  a  medal  of 
the  Empress  Faustina. 

Near  Negrim,  at  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Besseriani,  a 
manufactory  of  flint  instruments  or  weapons  has  been 
discovered. 

I  should  not  do  Justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject  if 
before  concluding  I  did  not  give  some  account  of  Dr. 
Reboud's  ingenious  theory  for  determining  the  age  of  the 
Dolmens  of  Kocknia. 

He  excavated  28  of  these,  and  found  in  them  bones,  aad 
miied  with  these  thousands  of  dead  snails,  those  contained 
in  the  humus  which  lined  the  bottom  of  the  tombs  were 
of  extinct  forms.  But  he  found  of  the  Helix  aspum  7 
species  extinct  and  20  very  rare.  Their  form  strongly 
resembles  those  common  in  the  north  of  France,  'fiie 
conclusions  he  draws  are  as  follows ; — "  Ces  eep^ces 
n'indiquent,  que  peu  \  peu,  le  climat  de  Hocknia  est 
devenu  plus  sec  et  plus  brulant,  que  petit  k  petit,  les 
forSts,  ne  relevant  assez  d'humidit^,  ont  disparu,  eii6n 
que  ce  pays  a  fini  par  devenir,  ce  qu'il  est  aujourd'hui,  sec 
et  chaud." 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  at  Rocknia  is, 
according  to  him,  17°  50',  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
Paris,  10°  1',  he  says  : — "  II  y  a  done  entre  le  climat  des 
regions  Algeriennes  oil  s'elevent  les  monuments  dohn^- 
nigues  et  celui  du  nord  de  la  France  une  difference  de 
7°  50'  et  95  jours  de  pluie,  ce  qui  implique  pour  I'Epoque 
du  deblayement  d*w  tumulus  au  pays  de  Rocknia,  une 
temperature  prfes  de  deux  fois  plus  froide  et  deux  fois 
plus  hmnide.' 

I  cannot  go  into  all  his  curious  calculations,  but  the 
upshot  is  that  in  order  to  create  the  difference  of  climate 
wnich  is  proved  by  the  snails,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a 
period  to  have  elapsed  which  would  cany  the  date  of 
these  Dolmens  to  b.c.  2200. 

He  accounts  for  these  cUmatic  changes,  by — 

1.  The  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
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2.  The  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

3.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  combined  with  the 
movement  of  the  apsidal  line. 

The  antiquities  of  the  Koman  period  are  much  the 
most  numerous  and  important.  The  whole  soil  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  is  thickly  studded  with  the  remains  of 
Roman  cities,  municipia  and  villages,  even  in  the  Sahara. 
Thej  mostly  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Roman  domination. 
But  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  appertain  to  the 
em  of  the  Flavian  family  and  the  Antonines.  They 
became  almost  innxmierable  at  the  period  of  Septimius 
Sevenis  and  Caracalla,  and  are  very  frequent  during  the 
succeeding  emperors  and  the  Byzantine  period.  The 
remains  consist  of — 

1.  Amphitheatres  ;  almost  every  town  appears  to  have 
had  one.  There  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation  one  at 
Cherchell,  the  ancient  Jol-Csesarea,  and  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  twelve  in  the  Province  of  Tunis. 

2.  Templee.  But  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  in 
Algeria,  until  the  French  occupation  there  was  a  consider- 
able one  at  Cherchell.  And  there  are  still  remains  of 
temples  at  Jjambessa  and  Tehessa. 

3.  Triumphal  arches.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
fashion  for  aecuriones  and  other  municipal  officers  to  erect 
them  in  honour  of  the  reigning  monarch.  There  are 
several  remaining  at  Lambessa  and  Tebessa. 

4.  Waterworks.  The  Romans  did  not  neglect  this 
important  matter,  one  of  life  and  death  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Africa.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Cherchell,  and  also  at  Constantino.  There 
are  also  some  remains  at  Lambessa  and  Tebessa.  Besides 
the  aqueducts,  there  are  numerous  wells,  and  canals  for 
irrigation  which  owe  their  existence  to  this  intelligent 
people. 

4.  There  are  numerous  remains  of  fortifications  of  this 
period ;  all  the  principal  towns  were  fortified.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  some  traces  of  them  on  the  walls 
of  Constftutine,  and  there  are  numerous  forts  which  have 
been  restored  during  the  reign  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors. 

But  few  of  the  Roman  colonies  or  municipia  appear  to 
have  struck  coins,  and  those  who  did  so  were  partially  Car- 
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thaginian,  aa  appears  by  their  Punic  inscriptions.  How- 
ever there  are  a  few  with  Latin  inscriptions  such  as 
Csesarea,  Cirta,  Hoppo-Diarrhytus  and  Utica.  Carthage, 
I  need  hardly  mention,  struck  a  great  many,  and  some 
are  of  great  l>eauty,  e'vidently  copied  from  the  medaU  of 
Panormus,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse. 

Many  statues  have  been  discovered,  particularly  at 
Ceesarea,  Busicada  and  Lambessa,  but  they  seldom  are  of 
much  artistic  value,  and  the  beet  have  found  their  way  to 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

Numerous  mosaics  have  been  found  and  many  of  them 
both  curious  and  effective.  Those  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Prsecilius,  which  I  beUeve  do  no  longer  exist,  were  among 
the  most  remarkable. 

There  are  not  as  many  remains  of  Christianity^  as  might 
be  expected,  but  the  remains  of  several  basilicffl,  one, 
a  very  remarkable  one,  at  Tebessa,  and  also  one  at 
Orleansville,  bear  witness  to  the  conversion  of  Africa.  In 
the  cemeteries  also  Christian  inscriptions  are  not  rare. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  cemeteries  which  are 
most  important  and  have  produced  an  immense  number 
of  inscriptions.  Mrasrs.  Reiner  and  Wilhuan  have  formed 
large  collections.  The  latter,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  has  printed  as  many  as  10,098,  and 
every  day  fresh  ones  come  to  light.  I  may  however 
observe  that  thCT-  are  not  confinai  to  Algeria,  a  great 
many  belong  to  Tunisia,  and  there  are  numerous  milliary 
and  votive  inscriptions. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  inscriptions,  which  form  the 
most  instructive  portion  of  Roman  remains,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  glance  at  the  many  subjects  connected  with 
Koman  dominion  and  administration,  and  also  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  on  which  they  throw  light. 

First,  the  public  inscriptions. 

llie  Duumviri  or  decwriones  of  the  Afiican  colonies, 
particularly  dxuing  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  and  also  the  later  ones,  Constantine,  ConstantiuB, 
Valentinian,  and  even  Honorius  were  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  triumphal  arches  with  honorary  inscriptions  to 
these  emperora 

The  adulation  and  falsity  of  some  of  these  is  incon- 
ceivabla     One  would  pardon  them  for  speaking  of  the 
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reigD  of  CoDstantine  eis  heatissimo  scsculo.  But  it  is 
incredible  that  men  could  have  the  impudence  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian  and  Valerius  to  speak  of  their  beatissimis 
temporibus.  Evidently  Valerius  had  not  then  been  defeated 
and  burnt  alive.  They  speak  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
II  in  the  following  terms — beatissimis  temporibus  domi- 
norum  nostorum  Honorii  et  Theodoaii  semper  et  ubigue 
vincentittm.  I  suppose  that  Rome  had  not  then  been 
sacked.     Perhaps  it  had. 

But  few  Greek  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Algeria. 
However,  there  were  two  very  curious  ones  at  Constantine. 
They  are  honoraiy  and  are  dedicated  to  F.  Julius  Genu* 
nius  Marcianus,  legatus  Augustorum,  by  the  BouXit  icoi 
0  Air/ioc  ASpativtuv  IltTpa  ttk  Apa^ta^.  He  appears  to  have 
been  praetor  or  proconsul  at  this  city,  the  site  of  which 
does  not  seem  to  he  very  certain. 

From  these  inscriptions  a  long  list  of  local  African 
deities  can  be  compiled    The  principal  ones  are — 

1.  Aidisva  at  Tlemeaen  (Pomaria). 

2.  Aulius  at  AumaJe  (Auzia). 

3.  Molmanius  at  Lambessa. 

4.  Bacac  at  Djebel-Taia. 

5.  Baldir  at  Guelat-bon-eeba  near  Guelma. 

6.  Malagbel  at  £I-Kantara  near  Biscara. 

7.  Godc^ss  Gelva  at  Guelma. 

8.  Eruc  at  Khubet-Guidra  near  Sesteia 

Besides  very  numerous  protecting  genii  of  different 
colonies. 

A  conaderable  portion  of  these  inscriptions  refer  to 
soldiers,  particularly  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lam- 
bessa, which  for  some  centuries  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  8rd  Legion  Augusta.  They  illustrate  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  works  of  Vegetius,  and  mention  the  names  of 
officers  whose  existence  was  hardly  known. 

Besides  the  Roman  le^on,  there  was  a  large  force  of 
provincial  levies  or  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have  been 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  beyond  it. 
I  have  found  the  names  of  the — 

Breuci,  Sicambri,  Cimbriani  and  Marcomanni  (evi- 
dently Teutonic). 
The  Celtes  and  Britanni. 
Astures  and  Hispani.  ,^         , 

DiqitlzeaoXlOOglC 
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Braoe  (Portuguese). 
Sardi. 
Delmattre. 
Pannonii. 
Commageni. 
Thraces,  and 

Parthians  who  were  Equites  sagittarii,  and  who 
formed  two  bodies,  seniores  and  juniores. 
Two  Palmyrene  bilingual  inscriptions  have  been  found 
which  probably  belonged  either  to  the  Parthians  or  the 


Municipal  inscriptions.  Many  of  these  refer  to  tiidr 
officers. 

Q.  Quadratus  held  offices  in  the  Cirtean  Confederation 
(Cirta,  Rusicada,  Chullu  and  Melev.)  A  votive  offiiring  on 
his  part  to  Bacchus  informs  us  that  he  presented  a  statue 
with  a  chapel  to  his  God,  and  also  the  sum  of  20,000^ 
when  he  waa  decurio. 

Another  gentleman  of  Cirta  who  had  obtained  the 
honour  of  milis,  triumvir,  quinquennalis,  besides  paying 
the  r^ulation  sum  of  20,000A.5.  for  each  office,  presented 
to  the  town  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Securitas  with  its 
tetrastyle  chapel,  a  statue  of  Indulgentia  Imperatoris, 
and  another  of  Virtus  principis.  He  also  erected  a 
triumphal  arch  and  gave  seven  days  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations and  missiRa  to  the  foiu*  colonies. 

He  must  have  been  enormously  rich  and  his  example  is 
an  instructive  one  for  our  immaculate  boroughs.  In  such 
cases,  it  was  usual  for  the  cities  in  return  to  present  their 
benefactor  with  a  public  horse  and  a  statue  with  a  com- 
plimentary inscription. 

These  inscriptions  have  shown  a  very  curious  statistical 
feet— the  gi^at  longevity  of  the  Romans  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Leclerc  has  made  a  curious  summary  of  his  examination 
of  these  funeral  records. 

He  reckons  90  deaths  between  the  ages  of  90  to  100, 
and  230  between  80  and  90.  Confining  himself  to  the 
Province  of  Constantine,  he  reckons  37  between  100  and 
107;  between  108  and  125,  thirteen;  and  one  of  126, 
one  of  127,  one  of  131,  and  one  of  132. 

I  will  now  give  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
funeral  inscriptions.  ,  -.         , 
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The  most  remarkable  one  that  has  been  latelr  dis- 
covered IB  that  of  PrsDcUius,  a  centenarian,  and  a  gol<Mmith 
of  CHrta  or  Constantine.  His  tomb  was  a  most  interesting 
one,  of  considerable  size  and  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
statues.     However,  the  French  have  allowed  it  to  be 
gutted  and  destroyed.      He   was  not  a  modest  man, 
although  supposed  to  be  a  Christian.     He  left  a  lon^ 
epitaph  in  verse,  not  the  most  classical,  in  praise  of  himself 
1  shall  not  quote  it  at  length  but  only  a  few  lines — 
Hie  «^  qui  toceo  veisibos  meam  vitam  demonstio. 
Lacem  claram  froitns  et  tempora  suinma 
PreBcilins,  Cirtensi  lare,  atgentaiiam  ezibui  artem, 
Fydes  in  me  miia  fait,  et  veritaa  onmis 
Onmibiu  commimij  ^o.     Cui  non  miaertua  Tibique  % 
Risus,  luxuiiam  semper  fruitue  cum  can  amicis 
Talem  poet  obitum  dominre  Valerife  non  inveni  pudicie 
Yitom ;  cum  potui  gratam,  habui  cum  conjuge  Banctam, 
Natalia  hcmeate  meoa  centum  celebravi /elices. 
Here  I  am,  silent,  describing  mj  life  in  versa 
I  enjoyed  a  bright  reputation,  and  the  height  of  piosperity. 
PneciUuB  by  name,  a  native  of  Cirta,  I  exercised  the  art  of  a  goldsmith. 
My  honesty  was  proverbial,  and  I  always  adhered  to  truth. 
I  was  civil  to  all  men,  and  what  distressed  man  did  I  ever  refuse  to  succour  t 
I  was  always  gay  and  hospitable  to  my  dear  friends. 
Bat  a  great  change  came  over  me  by  Uie  death  of  the  virtuous 
Lady  Valeria.  As  long  as  I  could,  I  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  holy  matrimony. 
I  have  celebrated  my  hundredth  happy  birthday. 

The  domestic  funerary  inscriptions  form  the  most 
numerous  portion,  and  certainly  appear  to  prove  that 
the  Romans  were  a  domestic  nation. 

I  will  begin  with  one  which  appears  to  ■  have  been 
erected  to  an  Irish  woman  and  her  husband  who  was 
probably  a  Briton — 

D.  M.  s. 

CAKTOHI 

VS  FELIX  VE 

VIS  ANN  LXII 

UVI  Et  AuRE 

L£  IBERNNE 

VIX  ANN  LVII 

BALLANTV8 

FLVS  EORA 

H.  S.  E. 

Sacred  to  the  gods  manes.     Cains  Ajitonius  Felii 

a  veteran,  he  lived  62  years  six  mouths,  and  Aurelia, 

native  of  Ireland,  who  lived  67  years.     Erected  by 

their  son  Ballantus. 

BaUantus  resembles  an  Irish  name. 

This  was  found  at  Ain-Csar  near  Lambessa.     Gooqlc 
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Maria  seems  to  be  a  name  uaed  \>y  Heathens  as  well  as 
Christians. 

D.  u. 
MARIA  Q 
VNTILLA 
ValT  ANN 
OS  LXIXV 

Here  is  another — 

HlC  SITA  EST  AMTMONE 
HAHCI  OPTIMA  ET  PVLCHERRl 
UA  LANIFICA  PIA  PTDICA 
FBYGI  CASTA  DOMI8EDA 

I  think  it  hardly  possible  to  exceed  that. 
Here  is  one  which  shows  that  ladies  were  not  cyphera 
in  their  households — 

nhlM  CONIVai  CABISSISLE 
ET  BONO  CONSIUO  DE  QVA 

NIL  QTEROR 
D.  K> 
OEMINIA  mOE 
NVA  VNIVIRA  CONSK 
BVATRIXDVLCISaiMA 
MATER  OMNIVM 
HOMINTM  PARENS  OBN 
BV3  SVBVENIES  INNOCE 
NS  CA8TISSIMA  PR^GSTA 
N8  RAR1S3IHA  VALXXII 
TSISTEM  UE  NEMINE 

0.  V.  B.  Q. 

I  could  quote  these  aflfectionate  inscriptions  by 
hundreds.  I  will,  however,  give  you  those  epithets  wliiai 
I  generally  found  applied  to  wiv^ — 


Carissima, 
SaactiaeimB, 
Dileotiseima. 
Wives  seem  to  have  been  equally  flatterinjf  to  their 
husbands,  and  styled  them — 

Bariasimo, 
Cariasimo. 
Incomparabili, 

and  in  one  instance 

Obiequeiiiisaimo. 
Here  is  an  example  for  the  present  generation. 

<  Ttiii  lady's  merit  mn  haTing  had  one  huiband, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  KEEP  OF  COLCHESTER  CASTLE. 
By  a.  T.  CLARE. 

When  Hubert  of  Rie,  standing  at  early  dawn  between 
the  cburcli  and  his  castle, 

"  Entre  li  moister  e  sa  mote," 
welcomed,  harboured,  and  under  the  escort  of  his  three 
sons.  Bent  forward  his  hard  bested  lord  by  the  road  still 
known  aa  "  Le  Voye  le  Due,"  he  probably  little  thought 
that  the  incident  would  become  matter  of  history,  and 
BtUl  leas  could  he  have  anticipated  the  splendid  reward, 
for  this  and  other  faithful  services,  his  sons  were  to  receive, 
twenty  years  later,  from  that  same  soveriegn  in  a  foreign 
and  then  unconquered  land.  Whether.  Hubert  himself  took 
part  in  the  conquest  is  unknown :  he  certainly  did  not 
desert  his  mote  and  mostier  in  the  Cotentin  for  any  English 
possessions,  but  of  hh  sons,  Ralph  and  Adam  received  finds 
as  under  tenants  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Kent ;  and  Eudo,  called  by  Dugdale  the  fourth  son,  but 
the  principal  representative  of  the  family  in  England, 
appears  in  the  Survey  as  tenant  in  chief  of  64  manors  in 
the  counties  of  'Bern,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hants,  Herts, 
Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  and  Suffolk. 

Of  these  manors  25  were  in  Essex,  in  which  county 
Eudo,  entitled  from  bis  office  "  Dapifer,"  resided,  and  his 
possessions  there  lay  in  twelve  of  its  twenty  hundreds. 
In  Colchester  the  lordship  and  demesne  of  the  town  were 
held  by  the  king.  Eudo's  interest  there  was  but  moderate, 
consisting  of  five  houses,  40  acres  of  land,  and  a  claim  to 
the  fourth  of  certain  lands  held  "in  elemosina  Regis." 
How  he  maintained  his  military  position  we  are  not  told, 
or  why  he  settled  in  Colchester.  The  only  Essex  castle 
mentioned  in  Domesday  is  Rageneia  or  R&legh.  "  In 
hoc  manerio  fecit  Suen  saum  caatellum,"'  nor  do  any  of 
the  old  mottes,  of  which  there  are  several,  as  Bures.  ^ 
TOL.  zzzix.  3  H 
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Great  Birch,  Ongar,  Plesey,  and  Staneted,  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Eudo.  His  office  of  Dapifer  or  Sewer  he 
held  under  iJie  Conqueror  and  his  two  auccessora,  and  he 
80  witnessed  a  charter  by  William  at  Honfieur  in  1074, 
and  others  by  Bufus  in  1093,  and  by  Henry  the  First. 
Though  described  as  "  Dapifer  Domi&i  Begis  totius 
Anghee,"  he  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  duc^  not  the 
royal  court,  for  the  Sewer  of  England,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  was  the  brother  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  of  Morganwg, 
who  appears  in  the  Survey  in  Colchester  and  else* 
where  as  "  Hamo  Dapifer.'  It  is  related  that  in 
consequence  of  the  high  character  borne  by  Eudo 
the  burgesses  of  Colchester  moved  William  Rufbs 
to  place  nim  in  chai^  of  their  town.  That  he  was  bo 
placed  appears  from  a  document  quoted  by  Dugdale,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  place  is  shewn  by  the  Pipe  Roll  of 
31  Henry  I,  in  which,  among  other  entries  relating  to  Col- 
chester, are  items  for  "  the  lordship  of  the  king's  plough- 
lands  of  the  land  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  Ss.  lOd,'  and  from 
"the  farm  of  his  land,  paid  into  the  treasury,  £91  3s.  Od." 
This  was  af^T  Eudo's  death,  when  Hamo  de  Clare  was  in 
charge.  As  the  crown  held  the  lion's  share  of  iiie  town, 
Eudo's  position  there  must  have  been  supreme.  His  first 
step  was  probably  to  build  a  castle,  and  upon  his  own 
land,  for  wnen  in  1096  he  founded  St.  John's  Abbey,  one 
of  its  endowments,  specified  in  the  foundation  charter, 
was  "  omnee  proventus  capellae,  in  castello  de  Colcestria," 
which  endowment  is  described  in  a  confirmation  by 
Richard  the  First  (1  R.  I)  as  "  capellam  castelli  Colcestre, 
cum  decimis  et  obventionibus,"  explained  by  Morant  to 
have  consisted  in  tythes  of  certain  lands  in  and  about  the 
town. 

Eudo's  rank,  as  an  Essex  and  Colchester  land  owner 
and  the  king's  representative  in  the  town,  might  very 
well  induce  him  to  erect  a  castle  there.  The  position 
was  a  good  one  for  a  district  destitute  of  any  very 
striking  inequalities  of  surface.  It  was  within  the 
Roman  area,  and  coverecl  on  two  sides  by  the  Coin.  The 
ancient  wall,  originally  Roman,  had  been  repaired  by 
Edward  the    Elder,   and    included  the  town  and  the 

Sroposed  site.     A  legendary  document,  quoted  in  the 
tonasticon  [i,  724},  states  that  Eudo  built  the  castle 
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on  King  Cole's  foundation  ;  "  in  fundo  palatil  Coelis 
quondam  regis,"  which  may  be  taken  to  shew  that  there 
was  an  older  buUding  on  the  spot.  If  so  it  must  have 
been  Roman.  Most  of  the  chief  towns  in  England 
contained  a  castle  constructed  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Conqueror,  though  not  a  building  of  stone,  and  of 
these  strong  places  the  king  or  some  great  Norman  baron 
usually  availed  himself,  substituting,  as  occasion  served, 
Norman  masonry  for,  the  earUer  and  less  perfect  defences. 
Sometimes  the  castle  was  within  the  circuit  of  the  town, 
as  at  Chichester,  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  Roman 
cities  with  English  additions ;  sometimes  it  was  outside 
the  town  wall,  but  abutting  upon  it,  as  at  Carlisle, 
Warwick,  and  Winchester.  In  each  case  the  castle  had 
ita  own  proper  defences,  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  could  be  ueld  with  the  town  against  a  common  foe,  on 
the  other  it  could  be  held  against  the  town,  and  used  to 
overawe  the  citizens.  Here  the  castle  was  placed  within 
the  Roman  area,  in  its  north-eastern  quarter,  and  stood, 
not  improbably,  on  the  site  of  some  considerable  Roman 
building,  to  which  the  existing  sewers  are  thought  to  have 
belonged. 

Eudo  died  in  1120  at  his  castle  of  Preaux  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  buried  here  at  St.  John's.  He  lived, 
therefore,  twenty-four  years  after  his  religious  foundation, 
and  somewhat  more  than  that  time  after  the  construction  of 
his  castle.  He  was  also  the  founder,  sometime  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  1st,  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  in  the  suburbs  of  Colchester.  He  married 
Rohaise,  whom  Dugdale  in  his  Baronage,  citing  Will,  of 
Jumi^ges,  calls  the  daughter  of  Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  and  widow  of  Fitz  Gilbert,  an  error  which, 
admitted  into  the  earlier,  is  corrected  in  the  later  edition 
of  the  Monasticon,  whence  it  appears  that  Rohaise  was 
the  daughter  of  Fitz  Gilbert  and  a  preceding  Rohaise, 
and  was  married  to  Eudo  in  her  nonage,  "  ante  habiles 
annos  nupta  est."  She  laid  the  second  stone  of  St.  John's, 
Eudo  himself  laying  the  first.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  Margaret,  Eudo's  sole  heiress,  who  married  William 
de  MagnavUle,  and  was  mother  of  Geoffrey  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  in  her  right  seneschal  or  sewer  of  Normandy. 
Geoffrey,    who    played    his    cards   to    great    advantage 
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between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  received  from 
the  latter  the  lands  of  Eudo  Dapifer  in  Normandy,  with 
the  office  of  Dapifer,  and  an  option,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  the  lands  of  which  Eudo  died  seized  in  Eng- 
land. These,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  haye 
obtained;  in  the  contemporarj  Pipe  Bolls  thej  are 
accounted  for  as  in  the  Crown,  and  thej  do  not  appear 
in  the  Inquisitions  on  Geofirey's  descendanta 

The  castle,  which  from  the  endowment  of  its  chapel 
must  certainly  have  belonged  to  Eudo,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Crown.  Morant  cites  a  grant  of  it  by 
Maud  to  Alberic  de  Yere,  from  an  early  edition  of  tlie 
Foedera  (xiii,  251),  but  there  is  no  such  deed  In  the  later 
or  the  latest  edition.  He  also  cites  a  deed  in  his  own 
possession,  of  the  reign  of  Richard  or  John,  shewing  that 
with  other  demesne  manors  the  castle  of  Colchester  and 
the  Hundred  were  in  the  king's  hands,  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Essex.  In  Stowe's  Annals 
mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Hubert  de  St.  Clare  who 
warded  off  an  arrow  from  Henry  the  First  at  the  siege  of 
Bridgenorth  in  1165  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and 
whom  Stowe  calls  Constable  of  Colchester,  and  adds  that 
the  king  gave  his  daughter  to  William  de  Lanvalu. 
William,  wno  was  an  Essex  baron,  certainly  obtained 
the  Constableship  from  King  John  (2  John),  by  a  pay- 
ment of  200  marcs  He  died  12  John,  leaving  Williajn 
his  son,  who  was  made  Constable  17  John,  but  soon  after 
joined  the  rebels.  His  daughter  Hawise  was  afterwards 
given  in  wardship  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  married  her 
to  his  son  John.  King  John  visited  the  castle  six  times, 
in  1203,  1205,  1209,  1212,  1214,  and  1216,  staying  throe 
days  during  his  two  penultimate  visits,  and  eleven  days 
during  his  last  visit.  In  1214  Stephen  Harengot  was  m 
charge  in  succession  to  Matthew  Mantell  ;  also  Hugh  de 
Albemunt,  carpenter,  had  an  order  for  23  marcs  for  work 
done,  to  which,  in  1215,  20  marcs  were  added  for  repairs, 
and  the  burgesses  were  informed  that  Harengot  was 
responsible  for  the  king's  rents.  In  April  of  that  year 
Harengot  was  to  have  timber  from  a  wood  near  the  town, 
for  its  defence,  "ad  illam  claudendam,"  and  Hugh  de 
Neville  was  to  permit  the  same.  In  July,  John's  suspicious 
character  led  him  to  substitute  for  Harengot  Wilham  de 
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Lanvalai,  who  had  married,  as  already  stated,  the  daughter 
of  a  previous  CouBtable.  In  this  year  the  castle  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Saher  de  Quincy,  who  also  burned 
the  town.  Both  were  afterwards  recovered  by  King 
John. 

In  March,  I2I6,  is  recorded  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  persons,  knights,  squires,  and  attendants,  croHs- 
bowmen  and  foot-smdiers,  from  their  names  probably 
French  mercenaries,  to  whom  the  king  gave  a  safe  conduct 
for  a  passage  irom  the  castle  of  Colchester  to  London.  In 
April  Harengot  was  again  in  charge,  and  in  August  he 
had  a  credit  for  100  marcs  out  of  a  ^e  due  of  a  thousand. 
This  was  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle.  In 
November,  1 217,  Richard  de  Mont  Fitchet  was  ordered  to 
give  William,  Bishop  of  London,  seizin  of  Kingsworth 
wood  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Colchester,  and  to  remove 
thence  his  own  servants.  In  July,  1218,  the  king's 
bailiflfe  of  Colchester  were  to  respond  for  the  farm  of  the 
town  to  the  bishop,  as  they  had  used  to  do  when 
Harengot  held  the  castle.  The  bishop  was  at  that  time 
n^;ociating  for  the  king  with  the  French  invaders,  who 
for  a  time  actually  held  the  castle.  Ai^r  John's  death 
the  bishop  {Oct.:  2  H.  Ill)  had  a  credit  on  the  farm  of 
Colchester  for  £20  expended  "  in  waristura  "  (munition) 
for  the  castle.  In  1222  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  then  in 
chame,  was  to  transport  certain  timber,  cut  by  the  Con- 
stabfe  of  Dover  Castle,  to  the  pprt  of  Colchester.  In 
January,  1223,  the  bailiffe  of  the  town  had  credit  firom 
the  exchequer  for  lOOs.  advanced  by  them  to  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle.  The  Exchequer  seems  to  have 
guarded  the  revenue  closely,  for  in  1224  the  Bishop  of 
London  ia  called  upon  to  renind  £20  paid  to  William,  late 
Bishop  of  London,  for  the  repairs  of  the  king's  castle  of 
Colchester.  In  April,  1225,  the  Prud-hommes,  "probi 
homines,"  of  Colchester  are  to  hand  over  the  ferm  of  the 
town  to  the  constable  for  the  repairs  of  the  castle.  The 
Bishop  of  London  seems  occasionally  to  have  had  charge, 
for  in  1227  he  is  ordered  to  send  to  the  king  some  person 
who  may  be  trusted  to  deliver  over  the  castle  from  the 
bishop  to  the  king. 

Hubert  de  Burgh  seems  at  one  time,  with  the  ward- 
ship of  Hawise  de  Lanvalai,  to  have  held  the  Constable- 
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ship  of  the  castle  ;  so  that  though  not  actually  hereditaij, 
Bome  regard  seems  to  have  been  had  to  descent.  De 
Burgh  was  dispossessed  in  1232,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  de  Segrave,  and  he  by  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  was 
constable  in  1265-6,  when  12  June,  1256,  Henry  the 
Third  granted  the  castle  and  the  fee-ferm  of  the  town  to 
Guy  de  Montfort  for  life,  he  maintaining  the  castle  in 
repair.  He  was  one  of  Heniy's  unpopular  foreign  £iyour- 
ites,  and  was  deprived  in  1258.  William  de  Wayland 
followed,  who,  18  December,  1273,  resigned  it  to  John 
de  Burgh,  the  last  who  held  the  of&ce  with  any  shadow  of 
hereditary  claim.  In  1275  it  was  held  by  Bichard  de 
Holebrook,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  castle  became 
the  county  prison,  in  chat^  of  the  sheriff,  and  ceased  to 
possess  any  militaiy  value.  Id  1347  some  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  in  France  were  lodged  at  Colchester ;  no  doubt 
in  the  castle. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  was  also  steward  of  the 
hundred  of  Tendring,  and  bailiff  of  the  same,  holding 
courts  for  the  several  manors  composing  it.  The  castle 
was  perfectly  independent  of  the  town,  and  like  most 
castles  BO  situated  was  extra-parochial,  and  had  a  separate 
jxirisdiction.  Seventeen  manors  were  appendant  to  it,  and 
paid  suit  and  service  at  its  court.  In  matters  spiritual  it 
was  connected  with  St.  John's.  It  appears  from  an  Ex- 
chequer judgment  in  1290,  that  the  abbots  of  St  John, 
who  receiv^  the  tythes  forming  the  endowment  of  the 
castle  chapel,  were  wont  to  provide  a  chaplain,  who  cele- 
brated the  offices  three  days  in  each  week,  either  in  St. 
Helen's  Chapel  or  in  the  King's  Chapel  in  the  castle,  as 
the  constable  might  direct.  Long  afterwards  the  abbot 
was  fined  12  marcs  for  having  neglected  this  duty.  St. 
Helen's  Chapel  stood,  and  indeed,  though  desecrated,  still 
stands  about  100  yards  N.E.  of  the  keep,  and  just  outside 
the  line  of  the  castle  wall. 

As  the  castle  ceased  to  possess  any  military  value  it  was 
&om  time  to  time  granted  away  to  various  persons.  Heniy 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Hemy  lY,  had  it  in  1404. 
Henry  VI  gave  it  to  his  queen,  and  Sir  John  Howard  had 
it  for  life  from  Edward  I  v.  In  those  days  about  160  acres 
ofland  passed  with  the  castle.  In  1496- 1509  it  was  held  by 
John  £arl  of  Oxford.    Its  final  alienation  was  by  James  I, 
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who  gare  it  in  fee,  in  1629,  to  Hay,  Ewl  of  (!^j4isle.  The 
imBwnse  thicknees  of  its  wall  and  its  central  poeition  led  to 
its  bebg  held  for  Charles  in  the  war  with  the  Parliament, 
whw  its  commander  was  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  member  of  a 
local  royalist  family,  and  the  descendant  of  the  grantee  of 
St.  John's  Abbey  luids.  The  siege  and  capture  by  Fairfax 
and  the  subsequent  military  executions  axe  well  known 
matters  of  history.  The  enceinte  wall  was  probably  then 
pulled  down,  and  the  castle  rendered  xmtenable.  Soon 
afterwards  what  remained  was  sold  to  a  person  named 
Wheeley,  who  attempted  to  pull  down  the  keep,  with 
only  partial  succees.  Since  then  it  has  been  in  the  Gray 
aoa  Bound  Cunilies,  and  has  been  properly  cared  for,  as 
indeed  it  still  is. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  keep,  tbe  only  remaining  portion  of  the  castle,  is  a 
peculiar  and,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  struc- 
tare ;  remarkable  for  the  unusually  large  area  which  it 
covers;  for  its  want,  even  in  its  original  state,  of  a  pro- 
portionate height ;  for  the  arrangement  and  design  of  its 
parts  and  details ;  for  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and  for  the  workmanship  by  which  they  are  put 
together.  Not  only  is  its  origin  disputed,  but  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  constructed  is  still  the  subject  of  a 
controversy,  the  settlement  of  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  building  itself, 
the  minute  details  of  which  possess  on  that  aocount 
■  peculiar  interest. 

It  is  in  plan  rectangular,  and,  at  its  interior  ground 
level,  which  is  also,  very  nearly,  that  of  the  top  of  its 
spreading  plinth,  it  measures,  exclusive  of  its  six  projec- 
tions, 152  feet  north  and  south,  by  111  feet  east  and 
west,  and  with  its  projections  171  feet  by  146  feet.  The 
two  northern  angles  are  capped  by  two  rectangular  turrets, 
of  which  the  north-west  is  on  the  west  face  29  feet  broad 
with  8  feet  projection,  and  on  the  north  face  30  feet  vrith 
8  feet  projection.  The  north-east  turret  is  29  feet  on  the 
east  and  27  feet  on  the  north  fece,  with  projections  of 
8  feet.  The  south-west  turret  projects  from  the  south  end 
of  the  west  wall  1 4  feet,  and  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet. 
The  souUi-east  turret  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the 
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east  front,  but  is  in  plan  a  half  circle  with  a  diameter  or 
breadth  of  50  feet,  and  a  projection  of  25  feet  The  south 
wall  has  a  buttress  on  its  face  at  each  end.  That  at  tJia 
east  end  is  W  feet  broad  by  8  feet  projection,  and  that  at 
the  west  end  12  feet  bn»id  by  8  feet  projection.  This 
latter  protects  the  entrance. 

On  the  longer  or  east  and  west  feces  are  two  intenne- 
diate  pilasters  8  feet  broad  by  a  foot  projection,  and  on 
the  north  face  one  pilaster  8  feet  broad  by  18  inches  pro- 
jection. Against  the  semi-circular  turret  are  placed  four 
pilasters  4  leet  10  inches  broad  by  a  foot  projection,  and 
at  the  springing  two  half  pilasters  2  feet  5  inches  broad. 
Turrets,  buttreiases,  and  pilasters,  with  one  exception, 
rise  to  the  present  summit  unbroken  by  set  off  or  string 
course.  The  exception  is  the  north-west  turret  which,  at 
the  first  floor  level,  is  reduced  on  its  north  face  from  30  to 
24  feet,  the  sis  feet  forming  a  shelf  or  landing  for  an 
entrance  door.  The  plinth  is  carried  round  the  building 
and  capped  by  a  plain  chamfer.  Below  this  the  walls 
spread  laterally  inside  and  outside,  until  at  a  depth  of 
some  30  feet  they  have  a  base  of  about  30  feet.  The  part 
above  ground  was  cased  with  ashlar  which  has  been 
stripped  off.  This  excessive  depth  and  breadth  of  founda- 
tion IB  very  unusual.  The  two  northern  turrets  are  solid 
to  the  first  floor  level,  as  are  the  two  southern  buttresses, 
one  indeed  being  solid  throughout.  The  south-west 
turret  contains  a  well-staircase  which  ascends  from  the 
basement  to  the  summit  The  south-east  turret  conttuns 
a  crypt  at  its  ground  level. 

Tne  space  within  the  walls,  measuring  126  feet  by 
87  feet,  was  unequally  subdivided.  A  portion,  in  widtn 
from  36  to  40  feet  bread,  was  walled  off  at  the  south-end 
and  occupied  as  an  entrance  passage,  a  well  chamber,  a 
prison  vault,  and  the  crypt  beneath  the  chapel.  Ths 
space  northwards  was  again  sub-divided  into  an  east, 
west,  and  middle  compartment  by  two  walls  running 
north  and  south.  The  eastern  compartment,  91  feet  hj 
22  feet,  was  aired  rather  than  lighted  by  three  loops  in 
t^e  east  and  one  in  the  north  wall.  One  of  these  loops 
was  in  the  last  century  converted  into  a  door,  but  has 
since  been  walled  up.  The  central  loop  is  now  a  door. 
In  the  south  end  a  small  doorway  leads  into  the  erypt 
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Tiiia  compartment  was  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  cross 
wall,  3  feet  9  inches  broad,  but  haTinff  a  rebate  for  a 
door.  The  wall  is  7  feet  thick.  The  mi(Mle  compartment 
was  80  feet  long  by  15  feet  broad,  but  its  western  wall, 
which  was  7  feet  thick,  was  removed,  it  is  said,  in  1683. 
A  trace  of  it  remains  at  the  south  end,  and  at  the  north 
end  a  projection  in  the  wall  shews  that  the  door  of  corn- 
communication  was  at  that  end.  This  compartment  has 
a  single  loop  in  its  north  end,  and  in  its  south  end  a  door- 
way leading  into  the  prison  vault. 

The  western  or  larger  compartment  from  which  the 
others  were  entered  was  90  feet  long  by  36  feet  broad.  It 
had  a  loop  in  its  north  end,  and  three  in  its  west  side. 
In  its  south  wall  was  probably  the  inner  doorway  corres- 
ponding to  the  main  entrance.  It  is  said  that  there  exists 
a  pit  or  drain  beneath  the  floor  of  this  chamber,  a  sewer 
from  which,  of  Roman  construction,  passes  westward 
through  the  wall  towards  the  river.  The  loops  through- 
out this  ground  floor  are  of  one  pattern.  They  are  round- 
hefided,  six  inches  wide,  in  the  end  of  a  splayed  recess 
which  opens  by  a. set-off  into  aflat-sided  recess  seven  feet 
wide  and  tlu^e  feet  six  inches  deep.  These  re- 
cesses are  round-headed,  and  rise  from  the  floor-level 
about  twelve  feet.  The  recess  and  the  arched  head  are 
constructed  mainly  of  tiles.  The  set-off  or  reveal  is  of 
ashlar.  All  the  arches  throughout,  of  both  doors  and  re- 
cesses, are  round-headed.  The  thi-ee  compartments  were 
covered  in  with  whole  timber  joists  supporting  the  floor 
of  the  upper  chamber.  The  ground  floor  was  about  fifteen 
feet  hi^,  and,  save  the  vault  and  crypt,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  stores. 

The  main  entrance  is  on  this  floor,  at  the  west-end  of 
the  south  side.  A  doorway  of  seven  feet  seven  inches 
opening  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  two  niched  columns 
with  plain  bases  and  capitals,  with  stiff  folipge  of  Norman 
character.  Above  the  capitals  is  a  plain  chamfered  abacus. 
The  head  is  composed  of  three  members,  each  a  bold  roll 
or  bead.  The  two  inner  members  spring  from  above  the 
capitals,  the  outer  member,  with  a  dripstone  worked  in 
two  bonds  of  half  circles,  springs  from  the  abacus  alone. 
The  abacus  is  stopped  withm  the  portal  by  a  square  groove 
for  a  portcullis,  probably  of  iron,  behind  which  is  a  rebate 
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for  a  door  with  a  hole  for  a  stout  wooden  bar.  Five  or  six 
steps,  now  concealed  or  gone,  led  up  to  Hm  doorway,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  a  drawbridge.  Within  the  portal, 
in  the  wall,  nere  fourteen  feet  tbicE,  on  the  left,  is  a  small 
round-headed  niche,  the  flat  sides  and  back  of  which  are 
carved  with  low  bas-reliefe  of  certain  bishops  and  saints, 
including  St.  Christopher.  They  are  £iirly  executed,  and 
probably  the  work  of  some  ingenious  porter. 

The  door  opens  into  a  looby  or  entrance  passage  12 
feet  broad  by  36  feet  long.  The  right  hand  wall  is  an  open 
arcade,  modem,  but  probably  representing  an  older  wall, 
shutting  o£F  the  wdl  chamber.  The  south  end  is  now  open 
but  was  crossed  by  a  wall  10  feet  thick,  which  no  doubt 
contained  the  inner  door  leading  into  the  great  ground  floor 
chamber.  On  the  left  is  first  the  door  of  the  great  st^- 
case,  then  a  niche  8  feet  broad  and  9  feet  high  and  7  feet 
deep,  and  semi-domed.  A  short  passfige,  vaulted  and 
gromed,  leads  into  the  great  staircase,  a  cylinder  16  feet 
diamet^,  with  a  newel  of  2  feet.  It  has  loops  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  forty-seven  steps  lead  to  the  present 
summit.  At  the  twenty-third  step  a  passage  with  ihree 
steps  branches  off  to  the  first  floor. 

The  well  chamber,  15  feet  by  26  feet  contains  the  well, 
now  closed  by  a  pump.  It  is  5  feet  diameter  and  65  feet 
deep,  and  was  lined  with  ashlar,  of  which  the  upper  part 
has  been  stnpped  oS.  The  well  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century.  It  is  said  that  in  it  was  observed  a  lateral 
culvert,  intended  as  a  waste  pipe  to  carry  o£f  any  overflow 
that  might  otherwise  injure  the  founaation&  In  tbe 
south  wall  was  a  recess  8  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep, 
round-headed  and  semi -domed,  now  a  window.  Probably 
the  buckets  stood  in  it.  Here  also  a  modem  stair 
descends  to  the  vaults.  The  well  chamber  is  not  vaulted 
Next  east,  separated  by  a  wall  9  feet  thick,  is  the  prison ; 
this  is  a  barrel-vaulted  chamber  15  feet  by  30  feet, 
entered  from  Ihe  middle  compartment  by  a  doorway  of 
3  feet  opening  ;  it  supports  the  ante-chapeL  East  ag^n 
of  this  vault  a  wall,  13  feet  thick,  divides  it  from  the 
crypt.  The  western  part  of  the  crypt,  the  cross  limb  of 
the  T,  is  rectangular,  14  feet  by  28  feet,  vaulted  and 

froined,  and  entered  from  the  eastern  compartment ;  it 
as  a  loop  in  its  soutli  wall,     The  stenj  of  (he  T  is  th« 
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crypt  proper,  31  feet  long  by  14  feet  broad  and  14  feet 
high  to  toe  crown  of  its  Dan«1  vault.  Its  eaat  end  is 
semi-circular  and  semi-domed.  A  loop  in  the  centre 
of  the  apee  has  been  converted  into  a  window.  In  this 
crypt  is  said  to  he  a  drain  falling  southwards  towards  the 
river.     This  completes  the  account  of  the  ground  floor, 

Fttun  the  staircase  a  door  opens  into  the  lobby  above 
the  entrance  passage,  and  which  was  probably  of  the  same 
mze.  At  present  the  east  and  north  walls  are  modem. 
The  Boutii  end  of  this  lobby  is  occupied  by  a  flat-sided 
and  flat-badied  recess,  10  feet  broad,  10  feet  deep,  and 
about  12  feet  high,  which  has  a  chink  or  chase  in  its 
floor  for  the  passage  of  the  portcullis.  As  the  recess  is 
wider  than  the  grate  there  are  no  lateral  grooves. 
Above  is  a  cavity  where  was  inserted  the  ring  or 
hook  whence  the  grate  was  suspended.  On  the  left 
of  the  staircase  door  is  a  smaller  door  which  opens 
into  a  garderobe  which  shares  the  turret  with  the 
staircase.  It  is  15  feet  6  inches  long  by  10  feet  4  inches 
broad,  barrel-vaulted,  with  loops  to  the  west  and  north, 
and  b^ieath  each  a  seat  and  a  shoot  in  the  waU.  The 
loops  have  been  enlarged  into  windows,  and  the 
cluunber  is  used  as  a  record  room.  Outside,  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  turret,  close  to  its  junction  with 
the  curtain  is  a  bold  deep  bracket,  composed  of  seven 
stones  and  a  tile,  at  the  top  projecting  about  a  foot, 
which  may  have  supported  the  shaft  of  a  garderobe 
from  the  battlements,  or  may  have  been  connected 
with  some  sort  of  bretasche  or  timber  erection.  It  use  is 
not  clear.  The  east  wall  of  the  lobby  divides  it  &om  the 
modem  library  which  stands  over  the  ancient  antechapel, 
and  was  probably  the  principal  private  apartment  in  the 
keep.  It  had  three  recesses,  no  doubt  with  loops,  in  its 
south  walls.  Two  are  now  windows,  and  one  a  fire-place. 
Outaide  tiiis  chamber,  to  the  north,  is  a  modem  corridor, 
the  space  of  which  was  apparently  a  part  of  the  ante- 
chapel. In  its  east  wall  is  a  round-backed  niche  ID  feet 
broad,  through  which  a  passage  has  been  broken,  most 
injndiciously,  into  the  chapel.  From  the  antechapel  a 
lofty  round-headed  doorway  opened  into  the  west  end  of 
the  chapeL 

The  chapel  is  composed  of  a  nave  and  apse,  and  of  four 
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lateral  recesses  or  side  chapels.  It  is  in  length  45  feet 
and  in  breadth  15  feet,  and  17  feet  6  inches  high  to  the 
crown  of  its  barrel  vault.  The  apse  is  semi-circular  and 
semi-domed,  of  the  same  height  with  the  nave.  The 
westernmost  pair  of  recesses  are  14  feet  wide  and  12  feet 
deep,  with  semi-domed  ends.  The  eastern  pair  are  11  feet 
wide  and  11  feet  and  14  feet  deep,  and  both  semi-domed. 
In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  recess  Is  a  niche  as  for  a  side 
altar.  The  lateral  vaults  are  accommodated  to  the  main 
vault.  The  groins  or  lines  of  intersection  are  plain.  The 
apse  has  a  central  recess,  now  a  window,  and  two  lateral 
smaller  recesses  with  loops,  unaltered.  As  the  walls  are 
everywhere  very  thick  and  the  five  original  apertures 
could  not  have  exceeded  eight  inches,  the  chapel  must 
have  been  more  thfin  usually  dark.  It  contains  no 
ornamentation  of  any  kind,  not  even  ^i  abacas  or  plinth. 
The  masonn?  appe^as  to  be  rubble  of  a  very  ordinary 
character.  It  is  thickly  plastered.  -  This  is  a  very  cuiious 
and  rare  example  of  a  castle  chapel. 

The  firat  floor,  north  of  the  chapel  and  the  entrance 
lobby,  is  divided  into  a  larger  west  and  a  smaller  east 
chamber.  The  eastern  chamber  is  21  feet  by  88  feet,  the 
western  61  feet  by  100  feet,  the  increase  of  size  over  the 
lower  area  being  due  to  a  slight  reduction  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls. 

The  eastern  chamber  is  entered  from  the  western  by  a 
doorway  in  the  dividing  wall.  In  its  north  end  is  a  loop, 
in  its  east  wall  two  fire-places ;  north  of  the  one  are  two 
loops  and  one  south  of  the  other;  between  them  is  a 
fourth  loop  and  a  mural  garderobe.  This  chamber, 
3  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  3  inches,  has  an  eastern  reoees 
S  feet  wide,  and  in  it  a  small  loop  beneath  which  is  the 
seat,  and  a  shoot  opening  in  the  wall.  There  are  two 
dooTB  opening  from  the  main  chamber  3  feet  3  inches  apart. 
It  is  probable  that  the  chamber  was  divided  by  a  partition 
of  wood,  80  that  there  was  a  fire-place  in  each  room,  and 
the  garderobe  was  common  to  the  two  with  a  door  opening 
from  each.  The  north-east  turret  here  contains  a  vaulted 
chamber,  13  feet  by  10  feet  and  16  feet  high.  It  has  one 
loop  to  the  north  and  two  to  the  east,  now  broken  into 
one.     In  the  west  wall  is  an  indication  either  of  a  fire- 
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place  never  completed,  or  of  one  walled  up.  This  was 
probably  a  bedchamber. 

The  western  chamber  may  poeeibly  have  been  sub- 
divided like  the  lower  floor  by  a  wall  raised  upon  that 
now  removed ;  and  an  unequal  space  between  the  loops  in 
its  north  wall  fiivour  this  view.  More  probably,  however, 
the  wall  waa  not  so  raised,  and  the  irregular  space  may 
be  caused  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  loops  dear  of  the  exter- 
nal pilaster.  The  chamber,  supposing  it  to  have  been  of 
the  full  breadth,  had  four  loops  in  the  north  wall,  and  in 
the  west  wall  two  fire-places,  having  two  loops  between 
and  two  beyond  each,  six  in  all.  The  fire-places  are 
spacious,  round-headed,  with  rounded  backs  set  with  tUes 
on  edge  In  herring-bone  pattern.  They  stand  in  a  broad 
pilaster  of  a  foot  projection,  and  are  quite  phin.  They 
are  of  tile,  of  one  pattern  throughout,  and  at  a  height  of 
about  14  feet  the  flue  is  stopped,  and  divides  into  two 
branches  which  open  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  one  on  each 
fflde  of  the  pilaster,  in  the  hollow  angle,  as  at  Rochester. 
These  fire-places  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  hood. 
Over  one  of  them  is  a  sort  of  weather  moulding  of  tile, 
which  looks  as  though  part  of  a  hood,  such  as  is  still  seen 
over  the  weet  door  of  St.  Botolph's  Church.  There  is, 
however,  a  second  fragment  on  the  jamb  of  the  fire-place, 
which  could  not  be  part  of  a  hood.  These  are  prooably 
the  remains'  of  the  weather  mouldings  of  the  roofs  of 
cottages  built  within  the  area  of  the  keep  after  the  whole 
was  gutted  and  laid  open.  The  loops  of  this  floor,  like 
these  below,  are  of  one  pattern.  A  recess,  7  feet  wide, 
fiat-sided  and  round-headed,  commences  at  the- floor-level 
and  rises  about  1 4  feet.  At  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches  is  a 
rebate  or  reveal,  from  which  commences  a  splayed  recess, 
ending  in  a  loop  eight  inches  wide. 

In  the  north  wall,  at  Its  west  end.  Is  a  plain  doorway 
and  a  recess  corresponding  to  a  doorway  in  the  outside  of 
the  wall  which  opened  upon  the  shelf  already  mentioned 
as  in  the  east  face  of  the  north-west  turret.  This  shoulder 
formed  a  landing,  6  feet  by  8  feet,  whence  a  staircase 
descended  by  a  face  of  the  wall  to  the  ground.  The 
walls  shew  where  the  staircase  waa  let  into  it  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  regular  coursing,  but  this  also  shews 
the  sturcase  to  have  been  an  afterthought.     The  original 
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staircase  was  probably  of  wood.  The  door  has  evidaitly 
been  walled  up  from  an  early  period.  In  the  weet  &i*la 
of  this  doorway  is  a  smaller  lateral  doorway  opening  into 
a  groined  lobby,  which  leads  into  a  staircase  and  a  garde- 
robe,  which  occupy  the  north-west  turret.  The  garde- 
robe  is  7  feet  by  2  feet,  with  a  loop  to  the  east  and  the 
seat  and  drain  to  the  west,  and  in  the  north  wall  a  recess 
as  for  a  lamp.  A  few  feet  south  of  the  seat  and  its  shoot 
a  second  shoot  is  seen  in  the  outer  wall.  This  probably 
belonged  to  a  garderobe  in  the  battlements,  now  gone. 
The  staircase  is  a  well,  6  feet  diameter,  of  which  twenty- 
four  steps  remain.  It  evidently  led  ^om  the  first  floor 
level  to  the  summit.  The  fragment  of  the  turret  seems 
to  shew  that  the  original  height  of  the  wall  was  about 
32  to  36  feet.  This  and  the  main  staircase  are  cut  short 
by  the  removal  of  the  upper  5  feet  or  6  feet  of  the  wall 
"niey  open  upon  the  present  top  of  the  wall,  which  has 
been  levelled,  and  a  shght  battlement  and  rear  wall  built 
to  make  the  walk  safe.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  second  floor. 

Some  years  ago,  about  1683,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Colchester,  ignominiously  known  as  having  removed  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  and  gutted  .the  mterior  of  the 
buuding,  discovered  that  a  part  of  the  ground  floor  rested 
upon  vaults.  These  be  opened  and  examined,  and  ihej 
are  still  accessible.  The  vaults  are  two  in  number,  built 
side  by  side,  each  22  feet  wide  and  96  feet  long.  Hhey 
are  crossed  by  a  wall  6  feet  thick,  and  thus  formed  mto  two 
vaults  of  60  feet  and  two  of  30  feet.  The  wall  between 
them  is  8  feet  thick.  When  discovered  they  were  fiiU  of 
earth,  so  full  that  it  was  evident  the  contexts  of  the 
foundations  had  been  heaped  and  used  as  a  centring,  the 
arch  being  turned  upon  the  earth.  Of  one  vault  the  roof 
is  flat,  held  up  by  the  mere  cohesion  of  the  mason^. 
These  vaults  had  no  original  entrance  and  were  evidently 
works  of  construction  only,  not  intended  to  be  used. 
Several  breaches  were  made  so  that  one  vault  can  be 
entered  from  another,  and  a  breach  was  also  made  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  keep  below  the  exterior  ground  level, 
through  which  a  good  deal  of  this  soil  was  removed,  and 
thus  the  cavities  admit  of  a  partial  examination.  The 
masonry  is  whoUy  rude  rubble,  composed  of  large  pebbles 
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and  bouldem  aad  fragments  of  stone,  uncoursed,  and  with 
a  very  free  use  of  mortar.  The  vaults  are  described  as 
pointed,  but  the  ezcessi've  rudeness  of  the  work,  and  the 
nature  of  the  centring  would  account  for  any  irregularity 
in  the  figure  of  the  arches.  To  the  eye  they  appear  rudely 
semi-circular.  That  these  vaults  are  of  the  date  of  the 
keep  la  evident  from  their  relations  to  the  other  waUs,- 
part  of  which  rest  upon  them.  The  present  entrance  is 
m  the  floor  of  the  well  chamber. 

For  some  reason,  possibly  from  an  apprehension  of 
defective  foundation  in  a  wet  sandy  soil,  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  take  extraordinary  precautions 
gainst  an  unequal  settlement  of  the  parts  of  the  keep. 
Hence  probably  the  extensive  area,  the  low  altitude  of 
tie  walfa,  and  the  excessive  breadth  of  their  foundations. 
Hence,  also,  probably,  the  decision  to  elevate  the  floor  of 
the  interior  above  the  exterior  ground,  by  the  use  of 
vaulting.  If  such  was  the  cause  of  these  unusual  precau- 
taons,  uie  resxHt  has  been  perfectly  successfril,  for  there 
is  no  mark  of  subsidence  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

Although  a  main  entrance  at  the  ground  floor  level  is 
by  no  means  unknown  in  Norman  keeps,  and  is  found  at 
Carlisle,  Ludlow,  and  Bamborough,  it  was  not  usual, 
and  an  examination  of  the  present  entrance  at  Colchester 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  originally  so  here. 
It  is  evident  not  only  that  the  present  ornate  doorway  is 
an  insertion,  but  that  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  above  has 
also  been  taken  down  for  a  considerable  height,  and 
clumsily  rebuilt.  This  was  done  to  allow  of  the  insertion 
of  a  portcullis.  Without  this  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  remove  the  lower  masonry  only,  but  the  grate  required 
head  room  when  raised,  and  to  gain  this  a  more  extensive 
alteration  was  necessary.  Immediately  above  the  drip 
stone  are  a  few  courses  of  ashlar,  derived  no,  doubt,  from 
the  old  work,  but  above  this  the  wall  is  of  very  inferior 
uncoursed  rubble,  very  difierent  from  the  regular  courses 
of  stone  and  tile  seen  in  the  wall  on  either  side.  When 
the  outer  door  case  was  inserted  the  wall  within  was  also 
lined  with  ashlar,  and  the  ring  stones  of  the  inner  arch 
and  of  the  entrsinces  to  the  great  staircase  were  also  so 
cased.  Above,  the  recess  into  which  the  portcullis  was 
lifted  is  of  tile  and  evidently  original,  but  the  floor  with 
the  aperture  or  chase,  and  the  flat  back  of  the  recess  are 
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later.  In  all  probability  there  was  originally  a  receee 
witb  perhaps  a  loop  where  the  great  doorway  now  is,  and 
there  was  certainly  a  recess  aMve,  with  probably  a  loop 
also.  When  this  door  was  opened,  in  the  latest  Norman 
period,  the  original  entrance  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  north 
front,  was  pro^bly  walled  up,  as  it  still  remains.  It  has 
been  Bu^;ested  that  the  great  doorway  replaced  a  posteni, 
but  postetns  in  Norman  keeps  were  very  unusual  indeed, 
especially  at  the  ground  level,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  one  here.  Probably  when  l^e  keep  was 
constructed  ^ere  was  no  enceinte  wall,  but  when  this  was 
built,  iiie  keep  became  far  more  secure,  and  as  it  was  con- 
venient to  have  an  entrance  from  the  town  side,  the 
change  was  made. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  this  keep  has  been  asserted  to  be  a  Roman  bmldiug. 
Not  only  is  its  design  peculiar,  but  this  is  also  the  case 
with  the  material  employed,  and  in  some  degree  with  the 
workmanship.  The  walls,  though  cased  with  ashlar  on 
the  plinth,  and  though  ashlar  is  largely  employed  in  the 
quoins  up  to  the  first  floor,  contain  great  quantities  of  the 
large  square  thick  tile  so  characteristic  of  Roman  work. 
Moreover,  these  tiles  are  mostly  whole,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  employed  in  an  older  building,  and  they  are 
laid  in  bonding  or  chain  courses,  single,  double,  triple,  and 
even  in  four  courses,  with  intervening  bands  of  cement 
stone  in  small  rudely  squared  blocks.  Sometimes  the 
tiles  are  laid  on  edge,  sometimes  slightly  inclined,  with 
here  and  there  a  tendency  to  herring-bone,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  dividing  wall  is  regular 
herring-Done,  and  a  very  fine  example  of  it.  Most  of  the 
recesses  within  the  walls  were  not  originally  looped,  and  are 
round-backed  and  semi-domed,  which  is  unusual  in  Norman 
keeps.  Outside  the  building,  high  up  in  the  walls,  are 
traces  of  a  number  of  apertures  or  perhaps  only  sunken 
spaces,  about  2  feet  6  inches  square.  One  of  these  is  shewn 
in  an  early  drawing  as  containing  a  sun-dial,  no  doubt  an 
insertion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  represent 
tablets  with  an  inscription,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
thia     What  they  were  for  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess. 

Ail  these  features,  and  some  others  not  actually  present, 
have  been  adduced  to  justify  the  opinions  of  General  Boy, 
King,  and  others,  in  fitvour  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the 
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building,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  conBtracted  to 
contain  ^id  guard  the  shrine  of  a  Pagan  deil^,  and  after- 
wards to  have  been  converted  by  the  NormanB  into  a 
fortress.  Such  conversions  of  Roman  buildings  into 
mediaeval  fortresses  were,  no  doubt,  common  enough  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  not  unknown  in  England,  as  at 
Pevensey  and  Porchester,  but  nevertheless  there  scarcely 
seems  ground  for  supposing  this  building  to  be  Roman,  or 
other  than  a  Norman  keep. 

The  combination  of  the  rectangular  plan  with  angle 
turretfl  and  intermediate  pilasters  of  slight  projection  is 
distinctly  and  peculiarly  Norman.  As  to  the  unusual 
dimensions  of  the  building,  in  size  and  height  Norman 
keeps  varied  considerably,  m)m  CUtheroe  and  Goderich  up 
to  Norwich  or  London.  The  projection  of  the  turrets  also 
varies  from  mere  pilasters  as  at  Bowes  and  Scarborough  to 
r^ular  turrets  as  at  Dover  and  Kenilworth.  The  naif- 
round  projection  and  the  chapel  within  are  indeed  rare, 
being  confined  to  Colchester  and  London,  but  no  one 
conversant  with  the  smaller  Norman  churches  could  hesi- 
tate to  class  these  among  them.  The  spreading  plinth  is 
also  a  Norman  feature,  and  is  seen  at  Norham  and  Kenil- 
worth. Thick  and  solid  walls  at  the  ground  floor  are  also 
common.  One  of  the  most  usual  Norman  arrangements 
was  to  place  at  one  angle  a  well-staircase  communicating 
with  each  floor  and  with  the  roof,  while  at  another  angle 
was  a  similar  staircase  commencing  at  the  first  floor. 

The  Norman  entrance,  though  sometimes  on  the  ground 
floor  was  more  usually,  as  originally  here,  on  the  first 
floor.  Neither  was  it  always  protected  by  a  fore-buUding. 
Neither  Goderich,  Clitheroe,  nor  Chester  were  so  protected. 
The  well  in  Norman  keeps,  though  often  in  the  wall,  was 
also  found  in  other  situations.  At  Norwich  and  Castle 
Rising  it  was  within  the  area,  and  at  Bamborough.  Mural 
chambers,  especially  for  garderobes,  are  common  in  Norman 
keeps,  especially  at  the  first  floor  level.  Here  are  three, 
and  a  larger  chamber,  besides  the  chapel  and  antechapel. 
The  shoots  of  Norman  garderobes  usually  open  on  the 
face  of  the  wall,  the  lower  stone  projecting  a  little  to 
keep  the  filth  clear  of  it,  as  at  Ludlow  and  Carlisle.  The 
opening  of  the  flues  of  the  fire-places  upon  the  face  of  the 
wall,  CKwe  to  a  pilaster,  is  a  purely  Norman  device.  The 
use  of  loops  on  the  first  floor,  though  with  laige  splayed 
vou  zvxo.  2  K 
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recesses,  is  also  Norman,  and  a  part  of  the  jealous  Byatem 
that  pervaded  their  keepe.  UBuaily  it  was  only  at  the 
second  floor  that  the  loops  became  windows.  In  Norman 
keeps  the  floors  were  almost  always  of  timber,  the  joists 
being  supported,  when  necessary,  by  post  or  props,  as 
seen  at  this  day  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Ab  to  material  the  use  of  new  and  clear  and  unbroken 
tiles  by  no  means  shews  a  work  to  be  Boman.  Thoee  of 
St.  Botolph's  Prioty  Church  were  evidently  never  used 
before.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  they  were  manufac- 
tured in  imitation  of  those  introduced  "by  the  Romans. 
Neith^  is  the  mortar  that  usually  described  as  of  Roman 
composition.  It  is  decidedly  white  or  light  In  colour, 
mth  a  great  preponderance  of  sand,  so  much  so  as  in 
some  .pEtfts  to  have  prevented  its  setting.  Where  the 
mortar  is  in  masses  it  may  contain  fragments  of  tUe  or 
stone,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  pounded  brick  in  its  com- 
position. It  is  generally  ill-mixed,  and  contains  large 
BiBgments  of  sea  shells.  The  putlog  holes  in  size  and 
position  are  such  as  are  usually  observed  in  buildings  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  though  probably  not 
confined  to  them.  The  soffits  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
staircase  and  mural  chambers  everywhere  are  impressed 
deeply  with  the  figure  of  the  boards  used  as  centring,  or 
what  is  called  technically  lacing.  The  carpenters'  work 
in  Nonnan  keeps  seems  to  nave  been  very  rudely  per- 
formed, and  the  rough  boards  were  spread  over  thickly 
with  mortar  to  bring  them  to  a  surface.  This  is  well 
seen  at  Colchester. 

Taking  all  these  features  into  consideration  there  ought 
to  be  little  doubt  that  Colchester  keep  is  a  Norman 
■structure,  built  probably  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Hubert  de  Rie 

The  keep  is  the  only  part  of  Colchester  Castle  now 
standing.  The  wall  enceinte  baa  long  been  removed, 
probably  about  1650,  but  its  general  line  to  the  east, 
north,  and  west  is  indicated  by  three  earth  banks.  To 
the  south  the  ground  has  been  levelled.  The  entrance 
from  the  town  was  on  this  side.  This  was  the  main  gate, 
but  there  was  also  a  second.  The  area  thus  enclosed 
appears  to  have  been  rather  above  three  acres.  Various 
Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  within  and  about 
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As  miglit  be  expected  from  the  sniallness  of  the  county 
the  vestiges  of  Roman  remains  in  Bedfordshire  are  not 
very  numerous,  although  some  of  them  are  of  much 
interest,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  by  Claudius,  A.D. 
43,  the  county  was  comprised  within  the  territories  of  the 
Catieuchlani/'  Of  its  history  at  this  period  we  know 
nothing,  iJiough  it  must  have  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times,  along  with  its  neighbours,  no  doubt  suffering 
severely  with  tuem,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Boadicean 
insurrection. 

As  in  other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  the  first  work 
effected  by  the  conquerors  was  the  miJdng  of  roads. 
These,  then,  let  us  firat  consider. 

The  principal  one  is  the  Watling  Street  which  runs 
through  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county  in  a 
direction  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Entering  it 
from  Hertfordshire,  at  a  place  called  "  Market  Street," 
it  proceeds  north-westwards  through  the  town  of  Dun- 
stable, at  which  it  is  crossed  by  the  "Icknield  Way" 
running  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  runs  under 
the  large  British  camp  at  Maiden  Bower,  with  the 
adjoining  Roman  one,  past  "  Kates  Hill,"  and  passing  to 
the  left  of  Battlesden  and  Fortgreave,  leaves  the  countr 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Little  Brickhill.  On  all 
this  part  of  its  course  the  modern  turnpike  road  runs  upon 
it,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

The  second  road  of  importance  is  the  "  Icknield  Street," 
which,  afler  passing  through  portions  of  Cambridgeshire 
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and  Hertfordshire  on  the  borders  of  this  county  (and 
passing  through  a  camp  caUed  Willbuiy  Hill),  enters  it 
for  a  short  distance  near  Ickleford ;  then  again  leaving  it 
and  passing  through  a  part  of  Hertfordshire,  re-enters  it 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  camp  at  Bavensburgh  Castle 
(Herts),  and  crossing  the  turnpike  road  from  Luton  to 
Bedford  continues  on  the  side  of  the  hills  between  Great 
Bramingham  and  Limberley  over  Seagrave  Marsh,  through 
Dunstable,  where  it  crosses  the  Watfmg  Street  and  con- 
tinues its  course  sovith-westerly  into  Buckinghamshire. 
The  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  speaking  of  this  road  in  vol.  i,  p. 
25  (Bedfordshire  portion)  of  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia, 
says  "  It  is  by  no  means  so  cUrect  in  its  line  as  B<»maii 
Kmis  generally  are ;  it  shews  no  tendency  (where  it 
remains  in  its  primitive  state)  to  pass  through  B«man 
towns,  nor  are  such  towns  found  on  it,  at  distances 
suited  to  travelling;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  raised  or  paved  (the  peculiar  and  infallible  mark  of 
the  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans)  and  in  many  parte 
of  its  progress  it  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  but 
nearly  all  parallel  to  its  original  sourse.  These  reasons 
added  to  its  name,  which  is  British,  give  great  couq- 
tenance  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  trackway  of  the 
ancient  inhabitant,"  before  the  Koman  conquest,  "  in  its 
course  from  the  Iceni,"  the  inhabitants  of  the  ea^>em 
counties  "  from  whom  it  took  its  name." 

This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  conclusion  come  to  by 
modem  archaeologists  as  to  this  road.  That  the  Romans 
improved  it  and  used  it  for  their  own  purposes  is  eoTially 
certain.  The  Bishop  also  says  of  the  point  at  which  it 
crosses  the  road  from  Luton  to  Bedford,  "  Here  a  Inabcfa 
seems  to  bear  to  the  r^ht,  through  Great  Bramingham 
and  Houghton  to  the  British  town  of  "  Maiden  Bower." 
Whether  any  traces  of  this  branch  still  survive  I  am  not 
aware.  It  is  jvist  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  since  the 
Bishop  traced  it. 

The  third  road  enters  the  county  at  its  south-eastern 
comer,  near  Eadwell,  The  modern  road  from  Baldock  to 
Biggleswade  is  upon  its  site,  until  nearly  six  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  forty-fourth  milestone,  where  it  turns  to 
the  left  to  pass  through  Biggleswade,  the  Roman  road 
keeping  straight  on.      This  is  close   to  "  Spread  Eagle 
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Farm."     The  road  during  this  distance  has  passed  close 
to  Afltwick,  over  Topler's  Hill  and  by  Stratton. 

From  the  point  of  divergence,  at  "  Spread  Eagle  Farm," 
the  Roman  road  passes  on  by  Sportmead  and  Stratford 
to  the  station  at  Chesterfield  (Sandy.)  In  this  part  of 
its  route  it  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway,  which  in  some  places  trenches  upon  it.  After 
passing  through  the  station  it  leaves  it  at  the  north-east 
portion,  and  leaving  "  Cseear's  Camp "  to  the  left,  passes 
betwe^i  "Hawksbury  Wood"  and  "Lord's  Wood," 
along  the  "  HaseU  He<|a;e,"  past  "  Waterloo "  and 
"Gibraltar  "  to  the  "Low  Farm"  which  it  passes  through. 
Beyond  this  and  a  little  on  ita  left  is  a  "  Cold  Arbour," 
and  a  mile  further  it  crosses  the  modem  road  ii-om  Qam- 
lingay  to  St.  Neot's  at  almost  right  angles,  and  enters 
Huntingdonshire,  proceeding  to  Godmanchester.  It  is 
still  traceable  through  the  whole  of  the  route,  hut  when 
the  Bishop  of  Clojne  examined  it  must  have  been  much 
more  so,  for  he  says  (MagTia  Britannia,  vol.  i,  p.  27), 
"  From  the  north-east  part  of  the  station  (Sandy)  near 
tiie  hanks  of  the  Ivel,  this  road  is  continued  through  a 
small  valley,  leaving  the  British  camp  (i.e.,  Cseear's  Camp) 
before  mentioned  on  the  left  hand,  and  another  hill  which 
has  been  dug  up  for  a  stone  quarry,  on  the  right,  straight 
to  a  hedge  row,  which  runs  down  through  a  piece  of  land 
to  a  small  copse  in  the  bottom,  from  whence  it  continues 
equally  straight,  fiist  a  boundary  between  Mr.  Pym's 
lajid  and  SandyEeld,  and  then  entering  some  inclosures 
crosses  the.road  from  Everton  to  Tempsford,  then  passes 
tbY>ugh  a  feiimyard  (leaving  the  house  on  the  left) 
belong;]]!^  to  Governor  Pownall,  and  through  some  more 
inciosurra,  to  a  ferm-hoose  belonging  to  General  Parker, 
which  stands  up<xi  it ;  then  through  another  inclosure  to 
Tempsford  Mar^  (or  as  it  is  called  the  Cow  Common), 
after  passing  which  it  ascends  the  hill  close  by  a  barrow 
or  tumulus  (almost  the  invariable  attendant  on  Boman 
roads),  which  is  planted  with  trees  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  then  straight  by  the  side  of 
the  hedgerow,  leaving  Hardwick  on  the  right  and  crossing 
the'  road  frcon  Ganmngay,  and  that  from  Cambridge  to 
St.  Neot's,  proceeds  not  far  from  Toseland,  leaving  the 
Ofifords  on  one  side  and  Papworth  and  Yelling  on  the 
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other,  to  the  viUage  of  Godmanchester,  allowed  to  be  a 
Boman  town,  and  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
the  scite  of  the  ancient  DuT^Hpons." 

We  have  here  to  consider  another  road,  which  un- 
fortunately, owing  probably  to  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
Ac.,  cannot  now  be  traced,  or  if  any  traces  are  still  visible 
they  would  require  persons  living  in  their  neighbourhood 
to  point  them  out.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  says  of  it 
(p.  28) — "A  very  considerable  military  way  has  been 
also  oMerved  coming  from  the  Isle  of  Eay  to  Cambridge, 
and  visibly  tending  to  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire  in  a 
direct  Une  for  Sandy.  This  road,  though  in  some  parts 
obscure,  is  supposed  with  great  probability  to  have  pa^ed 
through  Hatley  and  Potton  to  our  post  at  Chesterfield, 
and  Dr.  Mason  (our  most  intelligent  tracer  of  Roman 
roads)  has  continued  it  on  the  western  side  of  the  station, 
in  a  line  bearing  towards  Fenny  Stratford ;  the  countiy 
is  so  deep  that  no  person,  except  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  an  eye  accustomed  to 
these  pursuits,  would  have  any  chance  of  following  it 
with  success ;  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the 
general  bearing  of  thk  road  where  it  m  still  visible,  that 
it  formed  a  part  of  a  great  Roman  way,  leading  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Englanc!  tovrards  Wales,  between  the 
two  British  ways,  the  Ikening  and  Bykning ;  but  of  this 
I  mean  to  speak  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  course  of  the  Akeman  Street  in  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Oxford,  and  Gloucester." 

Owin^  to  the  death  of  the  Mwsrs.  Lysons  the  Magna 
Britannia  commencing  alphabetically  (as  to  counties) 
stopped  short  at  Devonshire,  and  the  Bi^op's  remarks  aa 
to  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  were  never  published. 
I  have  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  trace  his  MSS.,  but 
so  far  in  vain,  ifn  his  account  Qf  the  Buckinghamshire 
roads,  he  however  again  slightly  returns  to  the  subieet 
{Mag.  Brit.,  vol.  i,  p.  484),  where  he  says,  "  With 
respect  to  the  real  course  of  the  Akeman  Street  in  this 
county,  while  some  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Stukeley, 
that  in  its  way  from  Alcester  it  passed  not  far  from 
Winslow  and  then  by  Fenny  Stratford,  there  are  others 
whose  opinion  I  prefer,  who  suppose  it  went  to  the  nortli 
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of  this  route  by  Hide  Lane  near  Buckingham,  Stony 
Stratford,  Stanton,  Newport  and  Bedford  to  Sandy." 

It  is  singular  that  Stukeley  agrees  with  the  Bishop  as 
to  the  route  of  this  road  to  the  east  of  Sandy.  Though 
wirting  some  eighty  years  before  the  Bishop,  he  sa^ 
{Itin.  Qurumm,,  p.  74,  edit.  1724),  "I  imagine  a  road 
passed  by  this  place  (Sandy)  westwards  from  Grantchester 
by  Cambridge.' 

I  am  however  more  than  dubious  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  ideas.  There  is  indeed  a  very  fine  Koman  road 
coming  from  Ely  by  Cambridge,  passing  about  a  mile 
west  of  Granchester,  and  which,  after  crossing  the  Avenue 
at  Wimpole  Park,  falls  at  almost  r^bt  angles  upon  the 
Ermine  Street  close  to  Arrington  Bridga  Hiere  are 
at  present  no  traces  of  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ermine  Street,  but  if  it  were  continued  in  a  straight  line 
it  would  certainly  not  go  near  Hatley,  Potton,  or  Sandy, 
but  much  more  to  the  south. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sandy  had 
communication  to  the  eastward,  by  a  Roman  road. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Bishop  that  the  Ake- 
man  Street  passed  through  Bedford  to  Sandy,'  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Roman  roads  passed  through  the 
former  town. 

In  a  paper,  published  in  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  283,  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies, 
on  a  Homan  shall  found  at  Biddenham  (hereafter  to  be 
noticed),  the  Rev.  W.  Monkhouse  says — "  The  vicinal 
-way  called  the  Akeman  Street,  has  been  clearly  traced  all 
the  way  from  Bath  to  Newport  Pa^ell,  and  again  from 
Bedford  to  the  eastern  counties  "  (1  W.  T.  W.).  "But  the 
chain  is  broken,  and  the  link  which  connects  Bedford 
with  Newport  seems  to  have  been  lost.  This  would  not 
be  the  place  to  try  to  restore  that  link,  as  it  could  only 
be  done  by  a  long  process  of  argument.  But  1  think 
there  are  sufficient  materials  to  prove  that  this  road 
proceeded  by  the  present  line  which  runs  by  Astwood, 
Stagsden,  Bromham  Bridge  and  Biddenham.  In  the  last 
mentioned  parish  it  is  called  '  the  Causeway ' — a  term,  as 

I  Oough,    in     his     1806     editioii    of      from  the  lord  ot  the  Ivel  towardB  Bad- 
Cuaden,  ToL  ii,  p.  G2,  apeaka  noder  tlie      ford." 
j^ad  <^  "  Soodf  "  <it  "  ma  Roduui  roa4 
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Mr.  Hartahome  remarks — into  which  many  a  Boman  road 
has  d^;enerated.  It  combines  at  least  two  elements  in 
BomaD  road  making,  namely,  straightness  of  course  and  a 
raised  surface,  which  latter  featiu^  may  be  seen  in  many 
places  aJong  the  line,  espeeially  between  Astwood  and 
Stagsdea.  I  assume  therefore  uiat  this  via  strata  passed 
considerably  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  pit,  kc 

We  will  take  next  the  evidence  as  to  other  roads 
passinff  through  Bedford.  Mr.  Monkhouse  in  the  paper 
just  alluded  to,  speaks  incidentally  of  "  five  or  six  Roman 
roads  which  radiate  from  the  town  of  Bedford,"  without 
however  sayiog  anything  more  of  them.  I  take  it  Uiat 
the  Akeman  Street  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  he 
would  reckon  as  one,  and  its  continuation  on  the  eastern 
side  as  another,  so  that  two  are  at  once  accounted  for.  A 
third  is  named  in  vol.  i,  p.  383,  of  the  Assocwied  An^ 
tectural  Societies  Transactions,  as  visible  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  at  Bedford  CasUe,  at  right  angles  with 
the  stream.  It  is  described  as  a  vicioal  way  leading  by 
Medbury  to  Hawnes,  from  thence  by  ClophiU  Ghurcn 
towards  Barton,  and  it  forms  the  division  boundaiy, 
between  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  (Bedfort^, 
though  running  through  the  middle  of  a  field.  Boman 
remams,  as  wiU  hereafter  be  seen,  have  been  found  at 
various  places  along  this  line. 

This  road  is  evidently  aiming  for  Ravensbnrgh  Castle, 
just  outside  the  county  boundary,  and  would  pass  near 
the  site  of  the  remains  at  Higham  Goblon.  Whether 
Stukeley  noticed  it  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he  makes  a 
curious  remark  when  treating  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
fiavensburgb  Castle.  Speaking  of  Liliho  (or  Lilley  Hoo 
as  it  is  now  called)  he  says  (Itin.  Curiosum,  p.  74)  "Jrwn 
under  it  goes  the  Icening  Street  by  Slretley  to  Dunstable." 
This  is  manifestly  wrong  as  the  Icening  (or  Icknield) 
Street,  takes  a  totally  different  course.  He  may  have, 
however,  noticed  a  road  from  Bavensburgh  to  Dunstable. 
Gough  in  a  note  on  this  passage  says  (Camden's  Briiannia,  • 
vol  ii,  p.  56,  edit.  1806):   "Icknield  Street,  about  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  Dunstable,  is  crossed  by  a 
great  road,  perhaps  from  Mergate  Street  to  Bedford.     Qu. 

reetley  and 
is  road  issti 


on  which  of  these  roads  is  the  village  of  Streetley  and  if 
not  too  much  north  from  the  Ickni^Jd,"    This  road  is  stiU 
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traceable  in  manj  {Jaces  as  a  long,  nused,  grass  grown 
line. 

In  vol.  xxvii  of  the  ArchteoltKfia,  p.  103,  Mr.  Brandreth, 
F.S.A.,  in  a  paper  written  in  1836,  Efpeakiog  of  the 
branch  Roman  i-(»ds  near  Dunstable,  says :  '*  The  first  is 
that  which  led  to  Bedford  without  raasing  by  the  Dun- 
stable statioD.  This  road  quite  the  Watling  Street,  about 
a  mile  and  a-haJf  before  it  arrives  at  Dunstable  from  St. 
Alban's,  at  a  place  called  "  Houghton  Gap,"  being  the 
"  opening  "  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  level  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  through  which  it  paases,  is 
known  bv  the  name  of  "  Street  Field,"  a  circumstance 
which,  atuled  to  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  near  it, 
indicates  its  having  been  used  by  the  Romans.  .  .  . 
From  Street  Field  it  passes  hard  by  the  east  end  of  Dun- 
stable Prion[  Church  and  so  on  by  "Wood  Way  to 
Houehton  QiiircL  A  short  distance  before  it  reaches 
Wood  Way,  it  runs  along  a  faint  slope,  called  "  Gravel 
Pit  Hill,"  where  also  Roman  coins  have  been  found, 

"  From  Houghton  Church,  I  suspect  to  the  eastward 
of  it,  it  proceeded  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Lord's  Hill 
and  the  town  of  Toddington.  Roman  and  Romano- British 
remains  have  been  dug  up  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
line  of  road.  At  Toddington  it  is  apparently  called 
'  Frenchman's  Highway.' " 

There  is  another  road  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Salmon,  of 
which  Gough  (voL  ii,  p.  52)  speaks,  giving  almost 
Salmon's  words,  to  the  effect  that  Watling  Street  after 
coming  irom  Luton  (?)  and  intersecting  on  the  downs  (?) 
with  Ikening  Street  goes  strmght  to  Ravensburgh  in 
Hertfordshire.  (?)  This  must  of  neceswty  be  another 
road  that  Salmon  is  alluding  to  —  the  Watling  Street 
not  going  near  Luton.  But  he  continues :  "  From 
Eavensbugh  we  descend  .the  hill  to  Purton,  thence  by 
Shefford  to  Sandy.  ...  At  Kaynoe,  on  this  malitary 
way  from  Ravenshorougk  to  Sandy,  ia  an  old  fortress  of 
earth  which  he"  (i.e.,  Dr.  Salmon)  "thought  Ronjan, 
both  from  its  situation  on  the  military  way,  and  irom  its 
form,  a  keep  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  boggy  ground, 
kc"  No  trace  of  such  a  road  is  now,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  visible,  but  from  the  richness  of  the  remains  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shefford,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Toi.  xxax.  ^t^ioqIc 
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of  a  road  having  passed  through  the  neighbourhood,  if 
not  more  than  one.  Ferha^  "  Warden  Street "  near  Old 
Warden  may  give  a  clue  to  one  of  them. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  the  roads  of  the 
county,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  words  {Mag.  Brit,  vol.  i, 

fK  28)  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  traces  that  have  been 
ost  than  any  words  of  mine.  He  says,  "  That  there  were 
connecting  roads  between  the  stations  of  Chesterfield 
(Sandy)  and  Dunstable,  Chesterfield  and  Cheeterford  in 
Essex,  and  Chesterfield  and  Chester  near  Wellingborough, 
in  the  same  manner  as  between  Chesterfidd  and  God- 
manchester,  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  doubt ;  although  at 
present  from  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  whole  nice  of 
the  country,  much  of  which  is  also  old  enclosure  and  very 
deep  land,  the  traces  of  them  may  be  entirely  defeced." 

Having  thus  considered  the  roads,  the  stations  upon 
them  come  next  in  turn.  X^et  us  first  take  the  Watung 
Street.  Along  the  line  of  this  road,  between  London 
and  Wrozeter,  the  Second,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Itinera  of 
Antonine  give,  at  thirty-three  miles  (com  London  via 
Bt  Alban's  (Verulamium),  and  twelve  miles  fi^m  the  last 
named  place,  a  station  named  Durocohrivae.  Twelve 
miles  firom  St.  Alban's,  along  the  Watling  Street,  brings 
us  to  Dunstable,  and  though  there  is  Uttle  doubt  of  its 
having  been  the  site  of  Durocohrivae,  it  -is  strange  that 
no  foundations  of  buildings,  tombstones,  or  sepulchral 
remains  have  been  recorded  as  found  in  the  town. 
Camden  first  pointed  out  that  its  streets  crossed  at  right 
angles  in  the  Roman  manner,'  and  faced  the  cardinal 
points.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  swineherds  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbouring  fields  Roman  coins,  which  they 
they  termed  Madniixg  money.  He  thought  this  name 
derived  from  the  neighbouring  encampment  of  Maiden 
Bower. 

Britton,  in  vol.  i  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  p.  28,  says  that  "  a  great  quantity  of  copper  coin 
of  Antoninus  and  Constantine,  with  many  small  orna- 
ments of  bridles  and  armour  were  found  by  some  labourers 
dig^ng  for  gravel  on  a  down  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
the  year  1770." 
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Mr.  H.  Brandreth,  F.S.A.,  ih  vol.  xxvii  of  the  ArchcBO' 
logia,  p.  104,  in  an  article  on  Magiovintum,  for  bo  he 
erroneously  styles  the  station  at  or  near  Dunstable  (he 
makes  it  also  the  Forum  Dianae  of  Richard's  forged 
Itinerary),  says,  "It  was  about  the  year  1770  that  a 
labourer  of  the  town  of  Dunstable  digging  for  gravel  near 
the  Shepherd's  Bush,  discovered  an  earthen  urn  or  pot, 
formed  of  red  clay,  and  nearly  full  of  small  copper  coins 
of  several  Roman  emperors.  The  um  or  jar  was  at  once 
broken  into  small  pieces  by  a  blow  of  the  pick  axe,  so 
that  no  part  of  it  was  preserved.  Several  more  Romwi 
coins  have  been  found  since  that  period  on  this  part  of 
the  Downs  in  digging  for  flints  and  other  road  materials." 
At  p.  107  he  says— "At  a  spot  so  much  frequented  by 
travellers  as  the  Roman  station,  whether  as  Magiomntum 
or  Forum  Dianae,  must  have  been,  we  might  espect  to 
tind  many  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  shape  of  urns, 
coins,  fibuUe,  pavements,  &c.  Of  pavements  I  believe 
none  have  been  found,  but  vast  quantities  of  coins  have 
been,  and  are  continually  being  found  in  its  vicinity. 
Among  others  I  have  heard  of  two  small  pieces,  concave 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  One  is  of  copper ; 
I  know  not  of  what  metal  the  other  is,  but  they  are  both 
of  them  British,  or  rather  perhaps  Celtic,  as  they  bear 
upon  them,  the  grotesque  figures  usually  found  on  British 
coins.  They  were  found  on  the  track  of  the  Watling 
Street  near  the  foot  of  the  Downs.  There  have  been 
found  also  of  Roman  coins  a  thick  brass  one  of  Tiberius, 
and  another  of  the  same  description  of  Trajan ;  one  of 
Vespasian  of  first  brass,  with  the  amphitheatre  on  the 
reverse  ;  one  of  Augustus  Csasar,  and  one  in  third  brass 
of  Dalmatius. 

"To  these  may  be  added  three  denarii  of  Vespasian 
Severus,  and  Sergius  Galba  ;  three  in  first  brass,  bemg  (rf 
Trajan,  Aurelius  and  Commodus ;  four  in  second  brass  of 
Vespaman,  Maximianus, -Trajan  and  Dioclesian,  together 
with  very  many  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
Claudius,  Tetricus,  Oaraueius,  Allectus,  &c.,  in  third 
brass.  They  were  all  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
parish  of  Houghton,  chiefly  in  tlie  "  upper  "  or  "  south  " 
fields,  being  those  through  which  the  Ickening  Street 
runs." 
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Lysons  {Mcig.  Brit.,  toI.  i,  p.  18)  writing  in  1806,  also 
says  that  Koman  corns  hare  been  found  here ;  and  in  an 
article  in  the  Builder  (Aug.  22,  1868)  on  "Dunstable 
Priory  Church,"  it  is  said  {p.  625) — "  A  large  number  of 
interesting  coins  in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  found  near  the  church  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  difierent  times.  Amongst  an  immense  number 
of  Roman  and  other  coins  we  may  mention  one  of 
Augustus  Cffisar,  ...  of  Tiberius,  Trajan  and  Vespa- 
sian, a  quantity  of  coins  of  Antoninus  and  Coustantine,  of 
Claudius  Csesar,  Otho,  Adrian,  Commodus,  one  of  Probus 
....    and  many  others  unknown." 

The  Vicar  of  Houghton  Regis  {the  adjoining  parish) 
has  recently  become  possessed  of  a  de-narius  of  Tioerius, 
and  a  third  bi-ass  coin  of  Carus,  found  at  Dunstable. 

This  evidence  seems  conclusive  as  to  Roman  occupa- 
tion, how  then  is  the  absence  of  Roman  masonry,  tiles, 
&c.,  to  be  accounted  for  ? '    Let  us  consider  the  question : 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  Ute  Itinerary  the  pliunl  number 
is  used  "  Duro-cobrivis,"  i.e.,  the  dative  plural — conse- 
quently "  Duro-cobriv(F  "  must  have  embraced  more  than 
one  settlement — and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  traces  of  three  camps. 

As  Gough  {Camden's  Britannia,  edit.  1806,  p.  55, 
vol.  ii)  has  collected  the  statements  of  Stukeley,  Salmon, 
and  o^ers,  it  will  be  best  in  the  first  place  to  quote  his 
account  of  these  camps.  He  says  :  "  About  a  mile  and 
a-half  west-north-west  of  Dunstable,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  Watling  Street,  at  the  edge  of  the  high  land,  is 
Maiden  Bower.  It  consists  of  a  vallum  netarly  circular,  to 
the  south  and  east  it  has  no  ditch,  to  the  south-west  and 
west  only  a  very  small  one,  to  the  north-west  a  descent 
to  the  meadovre.  The  banks  are  from  eight  to  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  contain  about  eight  or  ten  acres  of  level 
ploughed  land.  Arbury  Banks  by  Ashwell  is  a  like  work, 
and  there  is  another  between  Cheping  Norton  and  Stow 
in  the  Woulds.  Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  it  a  British  work 
like  that  at  Ashwell,  at  like  distance  from  the  Chiltem, 

I  The    Nea    MonlMy    MagaaiK,  vol.  DiiDgtable,  together  with  Bome  foaoda- 

xlvi,  p.  372  (Feb.,  1830),  gires  a  aliort  tiona  tuppMed  to  be  uf  a  moniutery.   C&d 

account  of  two  lenden  coffing  coDtainiDg  tbe^  have  be«n  Rotnaa  1    What  mJlilateB 

aketetotA,  found  in  erecting  a  vrail  round  anAmat 
the  premiMB  of  Mr.  Foaaell  of  the  Square, 
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and  of  like  fonn.  He  describes  it  as  standing  on  a  phm, 
but  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  lesser  eminence  of  thme 
hills  about  a  little  mile  from  Dunstable.  The  rampier 
pretty  high  but  Very  little  sign  of  a  ditch,  nor  does  he 
think  there  ever  was  much  more.  It  encloses  about  nine 
acres  which  yield  good  wheat,  the  ground  round  it 
ploughed.  Between  this  and  the  town  is  a  long  harrow, 
standing  east  and  west,  c^ed  the  Mill  Hill,'  no  doubt 
from  a  mill  afterwards  set  upon  it,  the  end  of  it  ploughed 
up.  A  high  prominence  of  the  Chiltem  overlooks  all, 
called  the  Five  Knolls  from  that  number  of  barrows,  .  . 
which  are  round,  pretty  large,  and  detached  about.  Upon 
the  very  apex  of  the  hill,  close  by,  are  two  round  cavities 
as  often  observed  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Ward  (Horsley, 
422)  agrees  with  Mr.  Camden  in  placing  MagiovijUtim 
here,  supjxwing  DurocohivcB  and  it  to  have  changed  places 
in  the  Itinerary.  Mr.  Salmon  "places  Magiovintum  at 
Sandy  {S'lrveu,  p.  374.)  He  imagines  Dunstable  meant 
rather  a  stable  or  station  on  a  hill  against  robbers 
(p.  378.) 

"  About  half  u  mile  west  of  Maiden  Bower,  and  about 
a  mile  north-west  fr^m  Dunstable,  on  the  downs  above 
Tottemhoe  and  in  its  parish,  is  a  strong  fortification  high 
raised  on  the  downs  on  a  promontory  projectii^  into  the 
low  lands  west-north-weet.  It  is  called  Tottemhoe 
Castle,  and  overhangs  Stanbridge  village ;  a  keep  and 
circular  area  with  a  square  to  the  west  side,  and  a 
precipice  on  the  west  side  of  the  whole,  the  other  sides 
single  ditched.  The  mount  is  high  and,  beside  a  circular 
ditch,' is  encompassed  by  another  that  is  square  and  takes 
up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ridge:  the  groimd  all  about 
has  been  much  broken  by  difi^mg ;  in  one  place  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  weU.  At  the  bottom  of  it  passes 
Icknield  Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  coming 
'  through  Streetley.'  Contiguous  to  this  is  another  camp 
of  a  parallelogramic   figure,  the  shortest  sides  running 


Ir.     Brandrath    (ArAauloffia,     vol.       to  Brawer'a  Hill  Fura  Hoiue,  on  to  ■ 
,    p.    100,)   wya   that  from  Hidden       lusa  oblvng    tumuiuH    near  DuDst&ble, 
Bower  CUup  "  There  a  nn  apetung  on      caJled   the  Hill  Bank  from   its  b&ving 
'    '         'sen  the  site  of  a  wiadmilL " 

'  I  have  oammented  oa  tltii  tuitt,  to. 
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across  the  ridge,  the  other  lengthway  of  it  along  the 
veige  of  the  hill." 

This  last  named  rectilinear  camp  (situated  to  the  south- 
eagt  of  Tottemhoe  Castle)  which  is  about  four  acres  in 
extent  (500  feet  by  250  feet)  is,  like  the  others,  still 
strongly  marked  by  its  fosse  and  vallum.  These  surround 
it  on  three  sides;  the  fourth  side  being  defended  by  the 
natural  escarpment  oft  the  hill.  It  at  once  gives  us  the 
clue  as  to  Roman  occupation.  To  my  mind  it  has  been 
originally  thrown  up,  to  protect  the  force  besieging 
Tottemhoe  Castle  which  no  doubt  was  a  British  strong- 
hold, as  was  the  neighbouring  "  Maiden  Bower."  It 
would  then  probably  be  occupied  during  the  time  the 
Watling  Street  was  being  made,  and  subsequently  became 
the  fortress  guarding  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the 
suburban  and  civil  population  (a  mixed  Boman-British 
one)  erected  their  dwellings,  probably  poor  ones,  in  the 
plain  below,  where  the  great  and  newly  made  road  crossed 
the  Icknield  Street.  Possibly  in  settled  times  the  camp 
might  be  entirely  evacuated.  It  would,  no  doubt,  reward 
the  prcnnoters  if  excavations  were  made  within  its  area. 

As  to  the  site  being  Magiovintum,  which  is  placed  at 
twelve  miles  from  Durocobrivae  in  the  Itinerary  (and 
twenty-four  from  St.  Alban's).  Camden  and  Wsurd  are 
undoubtedly  wrong.  Horsley  first  corrected  the  error, 
itud  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  pointed  out  the  truth  of 
Horsley's  statements.  Magiovintum  is  near  Fenny  Strat- 
*  ford,  its  site  being  still  recognisahle,  and  the  distance 
&om  Dunstable  agrees  with  the  Itinerary. 

None  -of  the  Itinera  of  Antoninus  pass  through  the 
station  at  Sandy.  From  the  fact  of  Ptotemr  the  Qeograr 
pher  giving  Verulamium,  (St.  Alban's)  which  he  oJls 
Urolanitmiy  and  another  station,  the  name  of  which  be 
gives  as  SaXtivai,  as  the  towns  of  the  Catyeuchlami, 
tt^ther  with  their  positions  as  given  by  him,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  Sandy  represents  the  latter, 
borne  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  the  anonymous 
Chorographer,  Ravennas,  ^so  names  it,  but  both  the 
towns  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Salinae,  are  situated 
in  very  different  localities,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing 
the  names  of  the  adjacent  stations,  one  in  fact  being  at 
Northwich  and  the  other  at  Droitwicb.     The  station  at 
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Sandy,  however,  is  a  third  example  of  the  name.  It  has 
no  doubt  taken  it  from  the  existence  in  early  times  of  a 
salt  marsh,  from  the  water  of  which  salt  has  heen  ez- 
tracted.  The  soil  all  round  is  a  fine  sand,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  sea-shore.'  Governor  Pownall  in 
the  Archaologia  (vol.  viii,  p.  377)  says  of  Sandy  :  "This 
village  lying  between  this  high  ground,  and  the  marshy 
vale,  through  which  flow  several  branches  of  our  river, 
must  have  been  formerly  a  "psas,  and  was  a  Boman  station 
or  camp,  posted  on  an  elevated  piece  of  square  ground, 
called  to  this  day  Ckeaterfield.  This  was  known  by  the 
Roman  name  Sciinae.  Tlis  name,  SaUnae,  was  applied 
equally  to  the  salt  works  and  to  the  pubKo  warehouses, 
whence  salt  was  delivered  out  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, charged  with  a  duty,  Vectigal,  of  which  there  were 
many  at  Home,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  provinces.  I  take 
this  Salinae  of  Sahtdy,  as  Mr.  Camden  calls  it,  to  have 
been  one  of  those  salt  offices.  It  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  navigable  stream,  next  the  interior  of  the  country  On 
the  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  lands,  part  of 
my  estate  at  Old  Lynn  are  still  remaming,  the  ruins  of 
several  old  salt  pans." 

Of  this  statement,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  a  salt- 
producing  country  like  Britain,  such  places  as  Governor 
Pownall  describes  would  be  almost  useless,  and  further, 
that  the  remains  of  salt  pans  indicate  that  it  was  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  as  at  Northwich  and  Droit- 
wich  that  gave  the  name  to  the  place. 

The  first  statement  of  any  consequence  that  we  have 
concerning  the  place  is  in  R.  Blome's  Britannia  (London, 
1673),  p.  43,  where  he  says:  "  Also  at  Sande  and  Ghester- 
Jield,  near  adjoyning,  wmoh  is  now  nothing  but  a  warren, 
stood  the  famous  city  of  Scdena  of  the  Romans,  which  by 
the  ruins  of  its  walls  (in  many  places  yet  to  be  seen)  doth 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  large  extent." 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  station  having  been  walled  could  bo 
ascertained. 

From  the  ArchcBologia  (vol.  7,  p.  412)  and  Gough's 
Camden  (edit.,  1806,  vol.  ii,  p.  52),  we  gather  that 
Aubrey  states  that  glass  urns  had  been  found,  and  "  one 
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red  like  coral  with  an  inscription.  They  had  ashes  in 
them,  and  were,  when  Mr.  Aubrey  wrote,  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  at  Bedford."  Coins  were  often  found,  and 
other  urns  "  found  wiUi  coins  in  the  Roman  camp  at 
Chesterfield  about  1670,  were  given  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Mr.  Crysty.  Mr.  De^  shewed  the  Antiquary 
Society,  1729,  a  Roman  ^s  of  eight  ounces  and  a  Britisn 
gold  coin  with  Tascio  found  here.  Mr.  Bromsall  shewed 
uie  same  Society,  1738,  a  brass  female  head,  about  three 
inches  high,  which  he  supposed  Boadicea,  more  probably 
a  8t«idard  polo.  Coins  Mid  a  sword,  silvered  over,  were 
also  found  in  the  field  in  this  parish  called  Chesterfield, 
in  which  is  a  hill  called  by  the  inhabitants  Tower  Hill. 
They  shew  at  a  smaU  distance  Gaily  Hill,  and  across  a 
small  valley  Cieear's  camp.  This  GaUy  Hill  is  the  Roman 
fortress.  About  thirty  acres  h»*e  are  enclosed  by  a 
rampart  and  ditcK  The  form  is  irregular,  because  it  is 
to  suit  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  itself  defended  by 
nature.  The  north  and  east  make  two  sides  of  a  square, 
the  west  juts  out  towards  the  river  IveL  In  the  middle 
is  a  tumulus,  such  as  is  seen  in  many  camps,  probably  for 
the  praetorium.  About  twenty  acres  lie  in  holes  and 
hillocks,  which  they  imagine  to  have  been  foundations  of 
a  city,  more  probably  made  for  digging  for  stone,  &c." 

with  regard  to  tms  statement  the  "  brass  female  head" 
instead  of  being  "Boadicea"  or  a  "standard pole"  vraa 
doubtless  a  steelyai'd  weight,  many  -similar  examples 
having  been  discovered.  "  Caesar's  Camp  "  is  also  un- 
questionably the  original  British  fortress.  The  Roman 
fort,  to  overawe  or  subdue  it,  has  been  subsequently 
formed  on  "  Galley  Hill,"  and  a  town  under  its  protection 
has  grown  up  in  the  vailey  beneath.  "Tower  Hill"  is  a 
mere  "  geogi-aphical  expression  "  as  it  consisted  simply  of 
a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  writing  in  1724,  gives  much  the  same 
account,  but  adds  a  few  other  particulars.  He  s^rs  {ItiTU 
Curioswn,  p.  74)  "  great  quantitys  of  Roman  and  British 
antiquitys  have  been  found  and  immeose  numbers  of 
coyns.  Once  a  brass  Otho,'  vases,  urns,  lacrymatorys. 
lamps.     Mr.  Degg  has  a  cornelian  intaglio   ....   dug 
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up  here.     ....     Thomas  Bromsall,  Esq.,  has  a  fine 
silver  Cunobelin  found  here,  of  el^ant  work ;  others  of 
Titus,  Agrippina,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Augustus,  Antoninus  ' 
Pius,  Faustina,  Constantius  Chlorus,  Constantinus  Magnus, 
Carausius,  AUectuS,  Tetricus,  and  many  more." 

Governor  Pownall,  in  the  paper  from  which  I  have  pre- 
viously quoted  and  which  was  read  25th  January,  1787,. 
says  (p.  381)  that  for  many  years  previouBly  great  num- 
bers of  coins  had  been  found  at  Chesterfieli  Sir  Philip 
Monoux  to  whom  the  land  belonged  had  a  large  number 
from  the  Flavian  family  down  to  Constantine,  including 
one  of  Carausius,  one  of  Faustina,  one  of  Lucilla,  and  one 
of  Julia  Mammea.  Mr.  Pym,  residing  in  the  parish,  had 
also  a  coin  of  Faustina.  Some  years  previously  a  cinerary 
urn  of  the"  dark  brown  or  blade  sort "  had  been  dug  up 
in  Chesterfield.  It  oontwned  bones  and  ashes,  and  severBd 
articles  of  a  lady's  toilet,  including  a  hair-pin  of  the  sort 
called  hasta  recm'va  (t)  then  lost,  but  a  mirror  or  speculum 
found  with  it  was  preserved  by  Sir  P.  Monoux  who 
allowed  Mr.  Pownall  to  exhibit  it.  It  measured  two 
inches  five  lines  by  two  inches  four  lines,  still  retained  ita 
polish,  and  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  silver,  and  iron.*  With  it  Mr.  Pownall  also 
exmbited  several  pieces  of  Samian  ware,  which  he 
describes  in  his  paper,  but  only  one  is  engraved,  which  has 
a  representation  of  a  lion  being  pursued  by  a  two-horsed 
chariot.  Of  the  latter  only  the  horses,  the  fore  part  of  the 
chariot,  and  a  portion  of  the  figure  of  the  driver  are 
visible,  the  rest  being  broken  oS. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Nov.  1787,  p.  932,  has  an 
engraving  of  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  found  at  Sandj 
about  this  time. 

A  long  interval  elapses  before  discoveries  aire  again 
record&i,  though  many  must  have  been  made.  .  In  voL  i  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (i  at  series), 
p.  57]  we  have  an  account  that  Mr.  S.  Birch  exhibited  on 
Ist  December,  1844,  a  drawing  of  a  pocalum  of  Samian 
ware,  found  at  Sandy  in  September,  1844,  in  digging  a 
potato  trench.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
described  as  being  "  ornamented  with  a  broad  architec- 

'  !■  thu  BtUl  in  eiJBteDce— it  b  ial«restuis  from  ita  ihape  and  him  ! — W.  T.  W. 
vol.  XXXIX.  2  X 
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tural  moulding,  formed  of  uitefizal  omaments  and  helices, 
haTiDg  a  bird  id  each  pattern,"  above  is  an  egg  and  tongue 
mouldmg,  below  a  running  corded  pattern.  It  had  been 
anciently  fractured  and  repaired  with  leaden  rivets.  (See 
also  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  254.) 

On  12th  December,  1850,  Mrs.  Mayle  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  drawings  of  several  ume  found  in 
fficcavations  at  Sandy  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
They  were  mostly  bladi: ;  some  of  them  elaborately  orna- 
mented. Some  of  them  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  "Ctesar's  Camp"  stands,  others  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  camp.  Coins  were  also  discovered, 
but  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  workmen, 
and  no  note  was  kept  of  them,  tnough  it  is  believed  that 
coins  of  Carauaius  and  AUectus  were  among  them.  In 
one  part  of  the  excavations  about  thir^  bushels  of  charred 
wheat  were  discovered.  (Vide  Pro.  Soc.  of  Antiquaries, 
Tol.  ii,  Ist  series.) 

A  few  further  particulars  of  discoveries  at  this  time  are 

fiven  in  vol.  ii,  p.  426,  of  the  Associated  Architectural 
ocieties  Reports,  among  which  is  an  accoimt  of  an  urn 
containing  burnt  bones,  divided  into  layers  by  small 
squares  of  netting  which  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  urn  also  contained  a  silver  ring,  set  with  cor- 
nelian and  bearing  the  device  of  an  eagle,  ajid  a  copper 
coin  with  the  same  emblem.  Some  small  amphorae  were 
found  at  the  same  time  besides  Saxon  and  mediseval 
remains. 

In  1866  further  excavations  were  required  for  the  rail- 
way, some  particulars  of  which  were  communicated  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Wyatt  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  recorded  in  vol.  iii,  2nd  series,  of  their  Transactions. 
He  says  "There  was  a  piece  of  high  ground  between 
Caesar's  Camp  and  the  village  of  Sandy  on  the  western 
side  of  the  camp,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Lately  the  greater  portion  of  this 
has  been  removed  for  ballasting  purposes  it  being  a  deep 
stratum  of  sand.  Everyday  the  labourers  met  with  fr^- 
ments  of  pottery  which  showed  that  a  considerable  area 
had  been  used  for  the  deposit  of  urns.  Many  coins  were 
foimd,  some  of  which  were  disposed  of  by  the  men." 
From  the  description  given  by  the  latter  the  coins  would 
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be  much  corroded.  Mr.  Wyatt  subeequently  heard  that 
several  bronze  articles  and  uma  had  men  found  and  pur- 
chased by  amateur  collectors  who  had  removed  them  from 
the  county,  but  he  was  on  the  spot  immediately  after  he 
heard  of  (mcoveries  having  been  made,  and  was  successful 
in  securing  for  the  Beds  Archseological  Society  eleven 
urns,  two  other  vessels,  and  a  red  Samian  patera.  "The 
bodies  of  three  of  the  urns  are  covered  with  slight  lines 
drawn  diagonally  from  the  neck  to  the  foot  and  forming  a 
diamond  pattern."  The  lines  were  apparently  made  with 
a  stick  while  the  clay  was  soft.  "  One  um  is  of  elegant 
outline  and  has  seven  long  indentations  from  the  shoulder 
nearly  to  the  foot."  The  Samian  2>atera  had  had  a  piece 
broken  out  but  was  reunited  "  and  festened  with  three 
bands  of  lead  passed  through  carefully  drilled  holes."  The 
potter's  name  in  the  centre  was  dagoharts. 

"  The  site  where  these  discoveries  were  made  is  locally 
known  as  "  Tower  Hill ;"  but  it  was  no  hill,  being  only  a 
small  rising  above  the  ordinary  level.  It  is  now  nearly  all 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  railway  line.  The  urns  were 
deposited  at  a  depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  at  the  bottom  of  the  alluvial  soil 
and  on  the  top  of  the  sand  bed.  Some  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded with  ashes,  and  one  of  them  is  now  incrusted  with 
the  deposited  ashes.  They  all  contained  bones  more  or 
less  calcined,  and  larger  fragments  of  animals'  bones  were 
lying  in  the  surrounding  soil." 

Mr.  Wyatt  also  found  in  the  pit  portions  of  other  vessels 
of  pottery,  two  fragments  of  a  glass  vessel  with  an 
iri<^8cent  coating,  burnt  bones,  two  teeth  of  a  horse,  kc, 
and  he  adds,  "  A  Uttle  to  the  north-east  of  this  site,  and 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Ceesar's  Camp,  many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  and  some  British  coins  were  dis- 
covered during  the  excavations  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  but  on  the  site  under  notice  (Tower  Hill)  no 
British  relics  of  any  kind  have  been  found  so  far  as  I  can 
lewn." 

This  last  statement  is  very  important,  as  it  conSrms  the 
view  that  "Caesar's  Camp"  so  called  is  the  site  of  the 
British  town,  and  CheaterHeld  a  Roman  site.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  here,  as  at  Dunstable,  no  remains  of  build- 
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ings  hare  been  found.  Excavations  so  far  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  cemeteries  only. 

In  1879  excavations  were  made  into  the  remaining 
portion  of  "  Tower  Hill,"  during  which  two  leaden  coffins 
were  found  between  three  and  fcur  feet  from  the  surface, 
which  were  described  to  the  Beds  Archsological  Society, 
12th  September,  1879.  One  was  about  nix  feet  the  other 
five  feet  six  inches  in  length  and  they  were  each  about 
fourteen  inches  wide.  They  were  both  formed  by  folding 
an  oblong  sheet  of  lead  into  the  form  of  a  cist,  toe  whole 
being  kept  in  position  by  a  stout  frame  of  wood,  fastened 
by  iron  spikes ;  the  lids  were  of  overlapping  sheets  and 
were  not  soldered  They  soon  showed  symptons  of  falUng 
to  pieces,  so  were  again  covered  up,  without  being 
thoroughly  examined.  In  the  Archaological  Journal, 
voL  xxxvii,  p.  344,  there  is  an  account  of  a  third  coffin 
being  found  in  the  same  excavations  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  It  is  described  as  being  "five  feet  eight  inches 
long,  quite  plain,  and  slightly  tapering  to  the  feet,"  and 
"  was  found  in  good  preservation.  The  lid  has  entirely 
perished,  but  fragments  of  angle  irons,  apparently  con- 
nected with  an  outer  wooden  casing,  were  also  discovered.^ 
There  were  no  bones  in  these  coffins,  and  this  is  accounted 
for  by  their  lying  in  sand,  a  destructive  agency.  They 
lay  east  and  west." 

On  the  same  page  it  is  stated  that  the  &ct  of  so  many 
extremely  small  coins  being  found  at  Sandy  "  is  explained 
by  the  practice  of  the  loc^  labourers  weeding  the  market 
gardens,  and  more  particularly  the  onion  fields,  which 
abound  in  these  parts,  working  on  their  knees,  thus 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  however  small,  escapes 
such  close  notice." 

From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Bedford  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  time  of  the  early  West 
Saxon  invasion,'  it  would  probably  have  been  a  Roman 

'  This   coffin   wta    preeeDtsd   by   Hr.  dominioiis  the  lowoM  of  Lcightoa,  Ayles- 

Beart,  tba  offtter  of  uie  ground,  to  Mr.  bury,  BeneinetAn,  and  Eynsbun. 

A.  Hartsborne,  who  hw  pyen  it  to  the  8mc«  the  ^ve  nss  writtea  some  im- 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jeimyn  portanl  Jiacoveries  appear  to  hare  been 

Street.  made  at  Bedford.     In  the  Builiiing  Ntict, 

'  The  Suon   Chroniole  etatee    under  Oct.  7, 1881,  it  ia  Raid,  "  la  the  coune  of 

the   head    of    a.d.   671,   that   Cuthwiilf  eicaTations  made  b;  Hr.  Oeorce  Willa 

fought  upinst  the   Britons  at  Stdieaa  under  hia  premlHca  uQ  tlie  wmth  aide  of 

forda,  and  kdded  to  hi«  biother  Ceawlin't  Caatle  Latle,  irhicb  occupy  the  (ite  of 
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town,  or  small  post,  which  seems  coniinned  by  the 
number  of  roads  pointing  to  it.  But  absence  of  remains 
is  again  the  great  drawback.  Camden  says  that  Roman 
coins  had  never  been  found  at  Bedford;  but  in  1811, 
in  taking  down  old  Bedford  Bridge,  several  Romanccoins 
Sec,  were  found.  {Proc.  Assoc.  Architectural  So  ieties, 
vol.  i,  p.  382).  Is  the  bulk  of  the  small  Roman  post 
buried  beneath  the  Castle  mound  ? 

But  the  most  interesting  discoveries  within  the  county 
have  taken  place  at  Shefford  or  its  neighbourhood.  The 
first  instalment  of  them  has  been  described  in  ihe  Archao- 
logical  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  395,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Archceological  Society,  vol.  i,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Associated  Archceological  Societies, 
vol.  i,  p.  165,  ifec.  Mr.  Thos.  Inskip  who  made  the 
collection,  and  subsequently  disposed  of  it  to  the  Fitz- 
William  Museum,  Cambridge,  has  been  the  chief  writer 
on  the  subject,  and  his  communications  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  account : — 

For  many  years  remains  had  been  found,  unknown  to 
Mr.  Inskip,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  when  about  the  year  1827,  a  denarius  was 
brought  to  him,  found  in  some  gravel  on  the  public  road, 
which  had  been  brought  from  a  pit  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  led  him  to  examine  the  pit  and  to  keep  a  watch  on 
future  diggings  in  it.  He  soon  was  rewarded  by  finding 
two  large  dishes  of  Samian  ware,  one  ten  inches  in  diameter 
radiated  in  the  centre  with  the  maker's  name  crossing  it 
OFFAGER ;  the  other  with  horizontal  handles.  Soon 
after  an  urn  surrounded  by  eleven  Samian  vases  was 
found,  together  with  a  whitish  colotired  ejuihen  bottle 
and  a  quantity  of  broken  glass.  The  next  discovery  was 
of  a  number  of  terra-cotta  vases  about  four  inches  high, 
bearing  the  potters'  names,  with  a  great  quantity  ot 
greenisli  coloured  glass,  too  much  broken  to  be  restored. 
One  of  the  bottles  had  for  its  handle  the  device  of  a  fish's 
tail. 

Bedford  Cmtla  a  number  of  Roman  RDd  perhaps    Saioii    mouldinj^       The   dis- 

Saion  ramaiua  have  been  found.    The;  coveriea,  wbicli  are  importajit  an  shewinK 

include    pottery    of    both    the    period  tbat  Bedford  vrm  indubitablj  &  Roman 

turned  ;    Romu    bricks,    fragmenbi   of  statioD,  are  to  he  f^omd  up  b;  further 

fluea,  and  tesaelated  work,  and  encausUc  inveatigations  on  the  oppotite  aide  of  the 

tiles,    having     in    them    Nunnan    and  lane." 
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At  the  same  time  a  brass  pan,  broken  by  the  labourers, 
with  the  idea  of  finding  money,  was  discovered.  It  is 
highly  artistic.  "  On  one  side  is  a  looped  handle,  the  top 
of  which  representing  an  open-jawed  lion's  head  is  joined 
to  the  uppwr  rim  ;  on  the  opposite  side  protrudes  a  straight 
handle  terminating  with  the  head  of  a  ram  ;  the  bottom 
is  turned  in  beautiful  concentric  circles,  and  has  still 
adhering  to  its  iuside  (however  strange  it  may  appear  to 
the  sceptical)  a  portion  of  its  original  contents."  (A 
similar  vessel  was  found  iu  the  mrtlow  Hills,  though 
inferior  in  point  of  elegance,  which  is  engraved  in  the 
ArchfBologm.)  A  first  brass  coin  and  a  third  brass,  both 
app^ently  illegible,  were  found  close  by,  and  not  fer  oflf 
an  iron  lamp  stand. 

Subsequently  digging  by  himself  Mr.  Inskip  found  a 
large  amphora,  which,  tnough  broken  by  his  spade,  he  was 
able  to  restore.  It  was  two  feet  high,  eighteen  inches  at  its 
broadest  diameter,  and  had  two  handles.  Near  it  were 
three  perfect  terra-cotta  vases  with  margins  ornamented 
with  leaves,  a  glass  vase  of  a  pale  amber  colour,  nearly 
globular  and  radiated  with  projecting  ribs.  It  is  about 
double  the  size  of  a  modem  sugar  basin  and  has  no  handles. 
A  smidl  glass  ftmnel  broken  (but  restored)  and  a  shattered 
lachrymatory  were  found  here,  and  in  a  hole  scooped  in 
the  earth  on  one  side  of  the  interment  were  about  three 
pints  of  seed,  charred  and  perfectly  black  ;  the  dryness  of 
the  soil  having  preserved  them.  At  a  short  distance  was 
discovered  a  quantity  of  blue  glass  which,  from  the  new- 
ness of  the  fractures,  Mr.  Inskip  concluded  he  had  just 
broken  with  his  spade.  He  says  "  I  collected  the  pieces 
and  cementing  them  together  they  formed  a  beautiful  jug 
or  ewer,  the  ^ape  of  ■\™ich  is  the  most  chastely  elegant 
that  taste  could  desi^  or  art  execute.  Its  graceful  neck 
and  handle,  its  beautiful  purple  colour,  and  the  exquisite 
curl  of  its  lips,  so  formed  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the 
fluid,  proclaim  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  '  It  is  radiated  longitudinally  and  unites 
great  boldness  of  design  with  deUcacy  of  execution."  At 
various  times  over  three  dozen  Samian  vessels  ofgiftat 
varieties  of  shapes  were  found  at  this  spot ;  also  what  Mr. 
Inskip  calls  "a  sacrificial  knife."  (?)  The  Samian  vessels 
bore,   amongst  others,   the  following  potters'  marks : — 
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OF.     ALBIN.,  OF.     BIAOI.,     CALVINV8.,     OP  COliT.,     (several 

examples,  some  broken)  otcalim.,  ctim.,  donvm.,  fbtl, 

UBEEALIS.,  LVPPA.,  OF.  MACOIA.,  MACCIVB.,  MATTCVS,  OP. 
MV8ERA.,  NVTIS.,  OVIDI.,  OF.PRIMTB.,  REGINVS.,  SOOLTB., 
8C0BV8.,  SILENTB.,  SILVVB.,    TENPVM.,  VXRTVTia. 

Mr.  Inskip  says,  "  This  burial  ground  forms  three  sides 
of  a  square,  which  has  originally  been  enclosed  with  a  wall 
of  sandstone  iirom  the  neighbouring  quarry,  the  foundation 
may  be  easily  traced  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  present 
high  road  forming  the  fourth  side  of  the  square.  The 
depth  of  these  deposits  was  about  three  feet  from  tlie 
earth's  surface." 

It  is  supposed,  and  with  great  probability,  that  a  Roman 
vicinal  way  passed  close  to  this  enclosure,  but  so  far  no 
trace  of  it  has  been  found. 

Mr,  Inskip,  in  making  some  slight  excavations  round  the 
exterior  of  this  wall,  found  a  small  silver  trumpet  sixteen 
inches  long,  the  bones  of  a  horse  and  his  rider,  an 
implement  which  seemed  to  have  been  used  for  picking 
a  horse's  hoofs  and  fastening  his  shoes.  "  Here,"  he  says, 
*'  was  formed  a  trench  or  cist  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
filled  with  the  usual  deposit  of  ashes,  burnt  bone,  and 
charcoal ;  over  this  were  placed  Roman  tiles  leaning 
against  each  other  at  the  top  so  as  form  an  angle  and  pro- 
tect the  dust  beneath."  A  denarius  of  Geta  was  deposited 
with  it  and  another  of  the  same  Emperor  was  found  at  a 
short  distance  Some  copper  moulds  for  pastry  (?)  are 
said  to  have  been  found  here,  and  an  urn  with  scroll  work 
in  high  relief.  "  A  variety  of  articles  have  been  found 
occasionally  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  urns,  such  as 
rusty  nails,  wliisps  of  hay  or  sedge  grass,  bits  of  iron, 
pieces  of  lead,  itec.  A  bit  of  lead  found  in  one  has  the  pre- 
cise shape  of  a  pot-hook.  A  ball  of  pitch  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  very  large  amphora,  a  vessel  capable  of 
containing  more  than  four  gallons.  In  one  urn  were 
found  several  balls  of  clay,  which  appear  to  have  been 
kneaded  by  the  hand,  and  are  somewhat  elongated." 

Mr.  InsMp  conjectured,  from  this  graveyai-d  being 
walled,  that  a  temple  must  have  stood  near,  and  some 
years  subsequently  began  to  search  for  it.  After  con- 
siderable trouble  he  was  rewarded  by  findmg,  in  an 
adjoining  field,  about  half  a  furlong  from  the  cemetery, 
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the  foundation  of  a  building  twenty  feet  by  thirty  feet. 
Round  its  foundation  was  found  a  larg^  quantity  of 
mutilated  Samian  pottery  and  other  coarse  ware.  Close 
to  it  is  a  pond  stdl  called  Oman's  Pond. 

Mr.  Inskip  had  also  considered  for  some  time  that 
Stanford  Bury,  about  a  mile  from  Shefibrd,  was  the  site 
of  a  Roman  encampment,  and  on  examination  his  conjec- 
ture proved  correct.  He  says  '"  The  area  of  this  camp  is 
still  very  visible,  and  I  feel  assured  the  Pretorium  occumed 
the  spot  on  which  the  farm  house  now  stands.  The 
embankments  on  one  side  of  the  camp  are  still  very 

perceptible A  road  was  formed  (still  plainly 

seen)  down  to  one  end  of  the  close  where  the  soldiers  have 
left  a  pond  dug  by  them.*  ....  At  a  small  distance 
is  a  fine  spring  of  water," 

At  the  distance  of  two  fields  from  this  Mr.  Inskip 
found  two  most  interesting  sepulchral  vaults,  full  of 
antique  remains.  Of  the  first  one  found,  he  says :  "  A 
great  number  of  terra  cotta  vases,  both  black  and  red,  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  description  of  variety 
adorned  this  silent  house  of  death,  with  fragments  of  the 
same  nearly  enough  to  fill  two  peck  measures,  the  most 

Eirfect  of  these  are  at  Cambridge,  together  with  one  very 
rge  amphora  containing  a  ball  of  pitch  in  its  foot.  Six 
other  urns,  most  of  them  equally  large,  and  one  still 
larger,  were  found  with  them.  Here  also  were  found  the 
crumbling  remains  of  several  culinary  articles — brass  pans 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  iron  rims  and  handles 
of  which  were  left,  the  thin  brass  bottoms  vanishing  like 
ghosts,  at  the  smell  of  fresh  air  and  light  of  day.  Two 
Ycon  fire  dogs,  two  feet  ten  inches  high  and  three  feet  in 
length,  stood  on  one  side  of  the  vault ;  they  have  a  fine 
spirited  stag's  head  at  each  end,  with  two  iron  bars 
curiously  wrought  to  lay  horizontally  between  the  horns, 
from  which  pots  and  kettles  might  depend  in  two  rows, 

'  PreriouB  to   Mr.  IphUp'b  r«eearchea  I  have  known  a  most  beautiful  and  luj{h1y 

here,  muiT  interestiiis  remaiiu  bad  been  ornanleiited  urn  with  a  portrait  and  an 

found  and  wilfully  destro; ed.    He  eajs  iuBcriptioD  on  ita  aides  stand  peaceably 

{Arc'iaxiogical  Journal,  toL  i,  p.  39S)  :  on  the  shelf  of  its  ducoverer  till,  being 

"  Roman  vsulta  have  been   emptied  of  seized  with  a  fit  of  euperaUtiauB  terror 

tlinr  eontento,  Tsaea  of  the  moet  el^ant  leet  tba  pOBScsBion  of  so  heathenish  on 

foima    and    fineat     t«xture     have    been  object  might  blight  his  com  or  bring  a 

doomed  to  destruction  for  HmuaemeDt,  murrain  unongat  bia  cattle,  he  oidwad 

■ud  aet  up  as  marks  for  ignorance  and  bia  wife  to  tluroat  it  ait  the   dunghiU 

abiDidity  to  pelt  at    In  another  direoUon  where  it  perished." 

^^  ,       C;ooi;lc 
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thus  making  the  most  possible  use  of  the  same  fire.  An 
iron  tripod  tuminff  with  a  swivel  on  the  top,  and  when 
opened,  having  a  ^ain  and  pothooks  descending  firom  the 
centre  accompanied  the  fire  do^  Two  beautiful  iron  fire 
dogs  were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Paestum. 

"  The  fragments  of  a  brass  saucepan,  with  finely  orna- 
mented handle  plated  with  silver  inside,  the  hd  also 
plated,  was  luckily  saved,  and  the  whole  relic  is  highly 
mterestin^. 

'*  Two  smgular  iron  handles  of  some  utensils,  which  I 
doubt  not  were  ladles,  stood  one  at  each  comer  of  the 
vault ;  their  upper  ends  are  finished  by  a  grotesque  head 
with  asinine  ears,  and  the  tongue  lolling  from  the  mouth 
like  the  momes  and  buffoons  employed  to  amuse  the 

fiatridans  at  the  triclinivm.  It  is  singular  that  these 
udicrous  figures  should  have  a  cross  stamped  on  the 
forehead,  in  derision  probably  of  paganism  or  of  the  true 
faith. 

"  From  these  more  ponderous  relics  attention  was 
directed  to  several  white  and  black  tesserae,  the  latter  of 
jet ;  these  are  of  the  size  of  peppermint  lozenges.  .  .  . 
(An  engraving  of  one  of  them  appears  in  Arcfusologicvl 
JoumcU,  vol.  vii,  p.  71).  Close  to  these  was  found  a 
musical  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a  flute,  each 
hole  for  the  fingers  having  a  separate  joint ;  it  is  formed 
of  the  tibia  of  some  animal,  and  singularly  enough  has 
two  embouchures  to  receive  the  breath  of  the  player ; 
these,  it  may  be  concluded,  were  intended  to  render  the 
tone  sharper  or  otherwise  by  due  r^ulation. 

"  A  bronze  ewer  or  jug  was  the  next  article  to  attract 
attention,  the  shape  of  which  is  exquisite.  The  upper 
rim  and  mouth  are  of  singular  shape  somewhat  resembhng 
a  figure  of  eight.  The  handle  is  of  surpassing  elegance,  a 
beautiful  fenuJe  with  extended  arms  embraces  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  upper  edge  or  rim  ;  her  face  wears  a 
lovely  smile,  and  her  hair  is  dressed  in  a  peculiar  style 
resembling  that  of  the  younger  .  .  .  Faustina  as  seen 
on  her  coins  and  medals  ;  some  few  threads  of  the  longest 
are  seen  gracefully  falling  down  her  shoulders,  and  almost 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  handle  which  terminates 
with  two  fine  masks,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  one 
VOL.  xxzn.  /     3  H   r 
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with  distended  mouth  is  laughing  immoderately,  the  one 
heneath  retaining  a  more  staid  though  jocund  countenance, 
both  of  them  appropriate  emblems  of  the  jovial  pitcher. 
....  This  elegant  piece  of  antiquity  which  the 
ravages  of  the  elements,  earth  and  water,  had  much 
injured  was  found  in  an  inverted  position." 

At  only  twelve  paces  distant  the  second  vault  was 
found ;  it  had  evidently  formed  the  sepulchre  of  at  least 
two  ladies.  Mr.  Inskip  says,  "A  splendid  glass  bowl, 
radiated  in  high  relief,  and  a  bottle  to  match,  were  dis- 
interred without  the  slightest  fracture ;  also  a  purple- 
coloured  bottle  equally  perfect,  this  latter  belonging 
to  a  splendid  glass  urn  of  Grecian  shape,  with  ansae 
double  fluted,  the  botUe  and  this  purple  vase  formed  a 
second  suit  of  glass,  but  the  latter  was  too  much  muti- 
lated to  admit  of  restoration."  Near  them  "  was  placed 
a  toilet  box,  finely  embossed  with  bronze  scroll  work  of 
very  elegant  pattern.  This  box  had  contained  silver  zone 
buckles,  ear-rings,  blue  glasa  beads,  silver  tweezers, 
fibulse,  &c."  One  of  the  latter  was  harp-shaped.  "  A 
fine  armilla  of  jet  or  shale  was  lying  close  by,  and  a  coin 
of  first  brass,  but  too  mutilated  to  decipher." 

Mr.  Inskip  considered  the  first  found  vault  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  "  old  genered."  (?)  The  second  he  thought 
contained  the  remains  either  of  his  wife  and  daughter  or 
of  his  two  daughters.  He  says,  "The  latter  opinion 
prevails  with  me,  induced  by  contemplating  two  elegantly 
shaped  urns  that  contained  their  ashes,  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  which  stood  reclining  and  touching  each 
other  at  one  end  of  the  sepulchre.  In  truth  the  number 
of  female  ornaments,  together  with  the  disposal  of  .these 
two  urns,  must  strike  us  with  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  near  affinity  of  the  parties  and  their  strong  affection, 
seeing  their  ashes  thus  clinging  together  and  still  pre- 
serving their  long  embrace  in  death.  A  great  number  of 
the  common  snau  shells  were  deposited  in  the  foot  of  each 
urn." 

Whether  Mr.  Inskip's  conjecture  as  to  the  rank  of  the 
parties  be  correct  or  not,  It  is  evident  that  the  ashes  were 
those  of  persons  of  distinction. 

For  further  particulars  of  these  discoveries,  which  took 
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place  chiefly  in  1834.  See  Gent.  Mag.,  Oct  1834,  p.  417, 
and  March,  1845,  p.  296.' 

Mr.  Inskip  also  says,  "  On  another  occasion  at  Warden 
were  discovered  two  fine  Grecian- shaped  amphorae  of  large 
size  ....  with  these  were  found  two  singularly 
shaped  jars  formed  of  shale  or  cannel  coal  ....  One 
of  these  is  quite  perfect,  the  other  nearly  so.  These  were 
dug  up  close  to  a  Danish  (?)  encampment  near  the 
church,  &c." 

In  1844  Mr.  Inskip  found  at  "Church  Field,")nthe  parish 
of  Northill,  "  Two  skeletons  buried  crosswise,  the  head  of 
one  to  the  south-east,  and  that  of  the  other  in  a  contrary 
direction.  By  the  side  of  these  were  placed  three  fine 
vases  of  glass,  the  largest  of  which,  of  coarse  metal  and  of 
a  green  colour,  would  contain  about  two  gallons.  The 
tbrm  is  sexagonal  and  it  has  no  handles,  the  glass  towards 
the  lower  part  is  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  was 
also  a  glass  bottle  of  remarkably  elegant  design,  and  of 
the  colour  of  pale  port  wine  with  a  slight  purple  tinge. 
All  these  vessels  were  broken  to  pieces ;  some  fragments 
of  Samian  ware  were  found  and  an  iron  utensil  apparently 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  a  lamp  against  a 
wall"  {Arcfueological  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  82  ;  also  Ptvc. 
Soc.  of  Aittiq.,  vol  i,  1st  series,  p.  74  ;  Archmlogiaf  vol. 
ixxi,  p.  488,  where  the  bottle  named  is  stated  to  have  a 
long  neck  with  handle  on  one  side.) 

Two  "saucer"  shaped  fibulae  found  at  Sheflbrd,  gilt 
and  having  a  "  chased, "  centre,  are  described  in  the 
Arcfueological  JourmU,  vol.  vii,  p.  71-2  (and  one  is 
engraved  at  p.  79).  A  brass  ^6u?a  five-and-a-half  inches 
in  length,  found  at  Plrton,  is  also  described  on  the  same 

It  is  singular  that  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Sheflbrd 
is  a  place  called  "  Campton."  Possibly  it  may  be  found 
eventually  that  the  main  station  was  at  this  place. 
Another  intrenched  quadrilateral  area  which  has  not  been 
explored  exists  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  from 
Higham  OobioD.  During  me  last  few  years  a  number  of 
coins,   mill-Btones,  cinerary  nms,  and  an  amphora,  have 

'  Many  of  the  v^aabla  articles  found       Traiaactiviu,    from   >k«tctK8  by  Sir  H. 

hero  are  eogrnved  ia  the  first  volume  of      Diyden. 

the    Cambridge    Autiquariim    Society's  ^ 
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lieen  discovered  there,  which  were  lat^y,  if  not  now,  in 
the  possesflion  of  Mr.  J.  Trustram  of  the  Manor  Farm. 

At  Willington  in  1860,  some  Roman  common  pottery 
and  Samian  ware  was  discovered  with  an  urn  of  dark  red 
pottery  ten-and-a-half  inches  high,  about  two  feet  six  inches 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  Sixty  yards  to  the  west 
of  these  remains  two  querns  were  found,  the  largest  six- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  near  them  another  Roman 
urn  six  and  seven-eight  inches  high,  with  a  number  of 
hones  and  many  fragments  of  coarse  pottery.  (These 
were  reported  at  the  time  to  have  been  sent  to  Wobum 
Abbey,  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  me  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  having  been  there.)  In  a  field  between 
Willington  and  Blunham  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a 
doubled  up  posture,  and  near  it  a  much  corroded  third 
brass  Roman  coin,  which  Sir  H.  Dryden  pronounced  to  be 
of  Magnentius,  A.D.  350-353. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  settlement  of  some 
kind  at  Toddington.  In  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  104, 
Mr.  Brandreth  ^ves  a  longaccount  of  the  discovery  in  1 8 1 9 
in  a  field  belongmg  to  Mr.  tticks  of  Toddington,  on  the  west 
of  that  town,  between  CJhalgrave  and  Winfield,  near  the 
road  or  place  traditionally  named  by  the  inhabitants, 
"  the  Frenchman's  Highway,"  by  some  labourers  digging 
gravel  for  the  roads,  of  great  quantities  of  human  bones, 
pieces  of  iron  armour,  numlwrs  of  spear  heads  with 
sockets  and  rivets,  part  of  an  iron  helmet  weighing  two 
pounds,  great  numbers  of  pieces  of  sword  blades,  daggers, 
&c.,  bucldes,  rings,  a  small  plate  of  copper  (five  inches  by 
three)  overlaid  with  a  plate  of  thin  gold,  beads  of  stone 
and  varie^ted  glass,  an  urn  full  of  beads  of  various 
colours.  Four  bosses  of  shields,  shaped  like  a  saucer  and 
of  the  same  size,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  "  marked 
with  flowers  or  figured  work  all  over  and  when  rubbed 
they  shone  like  bnght  yellow  gold."  These  objects  were 
found  "  for  the  length  of  a  mrlong  or  upwards  of  two 
hundred  yards  or  more."  Some  thousand  bodies  are 
computed  to  have  been  met  with.  Mr.  Brandreth  con- 
siders the  portion  of  helmet  to  have  been  Roman  (it  came 
into  his  possession)  but  the  interments  seem  to  have  been 
clearly  of  a  Saxon  type ;  though  one  feature  seems  peciJiar, 
which  is,  that  a,  number  of  small  pots  were  found,  filled 
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with  little  bones,  like  the  bones  of  fingers,  toes,  &c.;  both*^ 
pots  and  bones  crumbled  to  the  touch.  Some  few  coins 
were  found  during  these  excavations,  but  they  got  dis- 
persed, and  it  is  not  known  to  what  period  they  belonged. 
A  somewhat  similar  discovery  appears  to  have  been 
made  ten  years  later.  In  Lewis's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary {e<ut.  1849,  article  "  Toddington ")  it  is  said, 
"  When  digging  gravel  in  a  field  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
William  Harbett  in  1829  and  1830,  great  quantities  of 
human  bones  and  skulls,  several  urns  containing  small 
bones,  the  head  of  a  spear,  a  sword  blade,  some  beads,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity  were  discovered." 

The  first  undoubted  relic  of  Roman  times  was  found  in 
1836  in  making  a  ditch  on  a  farm  called  the  "Lodge." 
The  labourer  who  foimd  it  brought  it  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Cooper, 
of  Toddington  Park,  who  purchased  it.  It  is  a  small 
bronze  figure  of  an  elephant  seated  on  his  haunches, 
between  one-and-a-half  and  two  inches  high.  It  is 
engraved  (actual  size)  in  the  ArchcBologia,  vol.  xxviii,  p. 
434. 

In  the  Journal  oj  the  British  Archceological  Association, 
vol.  ii,  p.  271,  at  the  meeting  of  June,  1846,  "Mr,  W. 
Horley  forwarded  a  quantity  of  coins,  Roman  and  English, 
found  at  various  periods  at  Toddington  Beds." 

In  vol.  iii,  p-  334,  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  ArchcBO- 
logical  Association,  Roman  coins  and  other  remains  found 
at  Toddington  are  noticed. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
vol.  vi,  2nd  series,  p.  184,  we  gather  that  in  March,  1874, 
the  late  Mr.  James  Wyatt  and  Major  Cooper  made  some 
excavations  in  an  isolated  knoll  called  Fox  Burrow,  near 
Toddington.  In  the  trenches  cut  numerous  fragments 
of  small  urns  imperfectly  baked,  and  a  few  slightly 
ornamented,  were  found.  The  earth  had  evidently  oeen 
disturbed  previously.  Bones  of  the  horse,  pig,  ox, 
and  deer,  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  charred  womI,  and 
many  stones  and  boulders,  discoloured  by  fire  were  found 
in  it.  "  Very  little  of  the  pottery  was  lathe  turned  or  well 
burnt,"  the  bulk  of  it  being  coarse  and  very  slightly  dried. 
There  was  an  exception,  however,  on  the  north-east  slope 
of  the  mound,  where  several  fragments  of  a  red  Samian 
patera  were  found,  and  close  to  them   an    iron  culter, 
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8even-and-a-half  inches  long,  having  a  socket  for  a  wooden 
shatt  or  handle.  It  was  found  four  feet  deep,  lying  on  a 
bed  of  ashes,  with  several  burnt  stones  and  two  flint 
flakes.  Beneath  these  wex-e  "  a  large  number  of  small 
pieces  of  very  black  pottery  with  a  fine  surface  bearing  a 
chevron  pattern,  the  fragments  of  many  urns,  and  a  laige 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  interspersed  to  the  depth  of 
another  foot  or  more." 

On  the  south  east  slope  a  few  small  pieces  of  a  drab 
coloured  urn  of  better  manufacture  were  found,  it  was 
lathe-turned,  also  portions  of  the  handle  of  an  amphora, 
all  Roman,  and  fragments  of  black  ware,  one  having  a 
chevron  pattern.  In  many  places  only  ashes,  stones,  and 
fragnents  of  different  urns  were  found. 

There  are  two  hypotheses  as  to  these  remains.  Either 
they  are  those  of  a  British  population  during  the  Roman 
era,  or  the  mound  has  been  a  Roman  botontinus  previously 
explored  and  the  soil  thrown  back  to  its  former  position. 

This  last  conjecture  leads  me  to  the  description  of  two 
interesting  examples  of  the  area  fijialis  fomiA  in  Bedford- 
shire, one  at  Biddenham,  the  other  at  SeweU.  The  first 
is  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Monkhouse  {Associated  Archi- 
tectural Society  Reports,  vol.  iv,  Part  II,  p.  283)  in  a 
paper  read  Nov.  10th,  1857,  to  the  Bedfordshire  Archseo- 
logical  Society.  Mr.  Monkhouse  says,  "As  some  work- 
men were  dieting  for  gravel  on  the  property  of  Lord 
Dynevor  in  Biddenham  Field,  about  two  tuiles  from 
Bedford,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  high  road 
which  leads  to  Bromham  Bridge,  they  happened  upon 
what  appeared  to  be  the  shaft  of  a  well  (Lord  Dynevor 
ordered  tiiis  shaft  to  be  explored.)  "The  gravel  pit  in 
which  it  stands  is  of  considerable  area,  and  no  foimt^ttons  . 
of  any  buddings  have  occurred  in  it.  There  is  no  earth- 
work or  remains  of  a  military  station  near  it.  It  is  only 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  river  Ouse,  which  woidd 
seem  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  having  been  made  for  a 
well,  as  it  would  be  very  expensive  and  there  are  no 
marks  of  the  bucket  (which  would  cause  abrasions  to  the 
steaning.)  It  has  been  dug  originally  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide,  and  then  "  steaned  "  up  by  a  most  expensive  shaft 
to  a  diameter  of  two  feet  nine  inches."  It  was  commenced 
on  the  crown  of  a  small  hill,  "  the  most  unlikely,  place  to 
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find  water  in  the  whole  neighhourhood."  At  difierent 
depths  were  found  a  human  skeleton,  part  of  an  altar 
slab^  a  mutilated  statue,  fragments  of  fully  fifty  Roman 
urns  including  Samian  ware,  a  cartload  of  pebbles,  mostly 
calcined  (not  in  a  layer,  but  scattered  throughout  the  pit), 
many  bones  of  various  animals,  ox,  horse,  fox,  hog,  dogs, 
boar  8  tuska,  &c.    The  shaft  was  thirty-seven  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Monkhouse  thought  it  sepulchral,  but  being  ac> 
quainted  with  Mr.  Coote  s  theories  as  to  Koman  agnmen- 
sorial  landmarks,  I,  in  1873,  sent  the  last-named  gentleman 
particulars  of  the  discovery,  with  which  he  had  not  been 
acquainted,  and  he  at  once  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
my  idea.  He  has  since  referred  to  the  shaft  in  his 
Iwrnmis  of  Britain. 

There  has,  however,  doubtless  been  some  Roman  settle- 
ment at  Biddenham-  In  vol.  iu,  2nd  series,  Proceedings 
Society  of  Antiqtiaries,  Mr.  James  Wyatt  in  a  paper  read 
Srd  May,  1 866,  says  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  gravel 
pit  at  Biddenham,  and  "found  some  pieces  of  Roman 
pottery  amongst  the  top  soil  which  had.  been  let  down  in 
the  excavation,"  By  doser  search  he  found  the  pieces  of, 
and  restored,  four  urns,  and  a  patera  of  clay,  lathe-turned, 
two  of  which  had  contained  bones,  one  was  burnt  inside 
to  a  red  colour.  They  were  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface  and  the  soil  was  darker  all  round  them  than  else- 
where. There  were  traces  of  charcoal.  Within  twenty 
yards  of  this  spot  a  large  brass  of  Lucius  Verus  (in  his 
possession)  was  found,  and  he  had  occasionally  picked  up 
fragments  of  good  Samian  ware.  In  the  same  field 
Roman  urns  had  been  found  about  twenty  years  pre- 
viously. "There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  was 
a  small  Roman  settlement,  although  there  have  been  no 
vestiges  of  large  buildings  or  works  ever  discovered  in 
this  vicinity  nearer  than  Sandy."  Three  lai^r  urns 
found  subsequently,  Mr.  Wyatt  says,  were  wifiully  de- 
stroyed. 

In  March,  1873.  the  Rev.  H.  Wood  exhibited  to  the 
Bedford  Archjeolo^cal  Society  three  large  cinerary  urns, 
one  poculum,  two  paterae  of  Samian  ware,  one  bearmg  the 
potter's  mark  OF.cALVi.  (the  potter's  mark  on  the  other 
being  ill^ble),  two  other  vessels,  and  portions  of  a 
Samian  bowl  found  in  "  South  Field  "  at  Biddenham. , 

)q\c 
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The  other  shaft  was  discovered  in  1859,  but  nothing 
was  published  concemin?  it  until  Mr.  Wyatt  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Times  which  appeared  on  9th  October,  1860. 
It  was  found  in  making  the  branch  line  from  Dunstable 
to  the  London  apd  North-'Westem  Kailway  at  Sewell, 
the  section  of  it  being  laid  bare  on  the  north  side  of  a 
deep  cutting  in  the  chalk.  Mr.  Wyatt  says,  '*  The 
situation,  however,  militated  strongly  against  this  idea " 
(of  its  being  a  well),  "  it  being  one  of  the  highest  and 
driest  spots  on  the  downs,  and  the  fact  of  there  being 
just  07er  the  hill,  a  large  spring  which  ^ves  a  constant 
and  copious  supply  of  water  from  the  lower  chalk.  It 
is  only  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  great  earthworks 
known  to  antiquarians  as  the  Maiden  Bower.  .... 
At  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  shaft,  foot  holes  or  'scotches'  appear,  and  thence 
continue  downwards  at  regular  distances.  Already  the 
shaft  had  been  exposed  by  the  railway  cutting  to  the 
depth  of  fifty-three  feet,  so,  that  our  excavations  com- 
menced at  the  level  of  the  line.  After  a  few  bushels  of 
the  chalk  debris  had  been  thrown  out  the  soil  was  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  some  bones  of  small  animals  and 
birds  were  found,  and  lower  down  some  fragments  of 
burnt  wood.  Below  these  were  pieces  of  unbaked  pottery 
of  a  very  coarse  kind,  then  human  bones  and  a  large 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  pottery.  The  depth  of 
thirteen  feet  below  the  railway  line  and  sixty-six  feet  from 
mouth  of  the  shaft  on  the  surftice  of  the  downs  was 
attained  that  day,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  work 
was  resumed.  Bones  and  teeth  of  various  animals  were 
thrown  up  continually,  and  pieces  of  pottery  occasionally, 
then  a  Koman  tile,  and  a  piece  of  sandstone  squared  like 
it,  and  several  stones  showing  the  action  of  fire.  These 
stones  were  evidently  from  a  distance,  being  chiefly  sand- 
stone boulders ;  the  few  stones  which  lie  about  these 
downs,  generally  are  fragments  of  outcropping  flints  fiijm 
the  chalk.  At  the  depth  of  sixty-seven  feet  the  man 
came  to  a  quantity  of  Hack  flints,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  purposely  laid  in  a  distinct  course,  not  weathered 
flints  like  those  on  the  surface,  but  such  as  are  taken 
fr^m  the  chalk  cuttings  in  the  hills  at  some  distance 
beyond,   this  hill  having   no   flints  in   its  chalk. .  At 
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the  depth,  of  seTetttj-two  feet  were  bones  of  animals, 
fragments  of  coarse  red  pottery,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  charred  wood.  At  seventy  fire  feet  there  were 
more  bones,  and  at  eighty-one  feet  bonea,  charred  wood, 
and  pieces  of  black  pottery.  The  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  was  attained  and  then  the  work  was 
abandoned  oiring  to  the  dtifling  of  the  snow.  .  .  . 
Sufficient  evidence,  however,  has  already  been  obtained  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  Koman  Bh&St,  (be,  &,a." 

The  diameter  of  this  shaft  was  forty-two  inches  to  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet  and  then  gradually  lessened  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  where  it  measured 
thirty-one  inches  across.  This,  for  the  period,  must  have 
been  a  work  of  very  great  labour,  and  its  signification 
as  a  landnmrk  of  importance.  The  portion  of  the  shaft 
below  the  railway  line  was  soon  filled  up,  and  owing  to 
the  removal  of  a  portiop  of  the  chalk  escarpment,  the 
upper  part  of  it  has  been  obUterated,  so  that  this  account 
is  virtually  now,  the  only  evidence  as  to  its  having  existed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have  no  records  of  any 
Roman  villas  or  tesselated  pavements  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  county,  whilst  the  surrounding  counties 
have  produced  a  considerable  number. 

Hr.  Brandreth  {ArchcBologia,  voL  xxvii,  p.  104)  speaking 
of  the  remains  found  along  the  line  of  the  road  running 
from  "  Houghton  Gap"  to  Bedford  says,  "  Among  these 
were  some  fragments  of  pottery,  and  urns  of  light  brown 
and  coarse  black  clay,  together  with  a  small  copper  key 
and  arrow  head  of  the  same  metal,  found  in  trenching  a 
piece  of  ground  for  planting,  and  opposite  to  a  moated 
square  eiidosure  in  the  hamlet  of  Thorn,  called  the  '  Bury 
Field.'  A  fine  silver  denarius  was  also  shewn  to  me,  dug 
up  on  Thorn  Green  close  by. 

"  There  is  a  field  at  Caldecote,  or  Cauldeoote  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  where  the  priors  of  Dunstable  had  a 
jail  and  fishpond,  in  which  I  have  seen  many  fragments  of 
pottery  turned  up  by  the  plough,  all  of  them  undoubtedly 
of  Roman  or  Romano-British  manufacture." 

On  the  1 0th  August,  1 854,  on  the  visit  of  the  Bedford- 
shire Archjeological  Society  to  Cranfield,  "  Mr,  Langstone 
exhibited  a  quantity  of  Roman,  medisval,  and  later  coins 
found  in  the  parish. 
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Lysons  {Mag.  Brit.,  vol.  i,  p.  IR)  b&jb  that  Boman  coins 
have  been  found  at  Market  Street.  There  was  also  found 
at  this  place,  which  is  just  inside  tlie  county,  prior  to 
1747,  a  brass  tessera  with  a  handle,  perforated,  through 
which  was  a  ring.  One  side  of  the  teesera  bore  ^e 
inBcription — 

TBS.DELlfAB. 

And  the  other — 

SEDUBVlt 

It  evidently  reads  Tes{8)era  Dei  Marti  Sediarum.  The 
last  word  is  probably  the  name  of  a  people,  Sedia  {PhU. 
Trans.,  vol.  xlv,  p.  224  ;  Gough's  Camden,  vol  ii,  p.  56, 
and  PI  II,  Fig.  3.) 

Roman  coins  were  found  in  the  parish  of  Oople,  in 
dig^i^  a  deep  drain  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  lands,  to 
theleft  of  the  road  to  NorthJU  (Asaoc.  Soc.  Froc.,  voL  i, 
p.  383.) 

On  Dec.  2nd,  1862,  a  hoard  of  coins  was  found  in 
Luton  Hoo  Park,  in  a  brown  earthenware  vase.  There 
were    probably    nearly   1000   but    many   of  them  'had 

fot  djspersed  before  they  came  into  antiquarian 
ands.  They  were  denarii  and  small  brass,  and  were 
of  Caracalla,  Macrinxis,  Elagabulus,  Julia  Soemias,  Julia 
Moesa,  Julia  Mammea,  Severus  Alexander,  Gordian 
III,  Philip  sen,  Otacilia,  Philip  jun,  Decius,  Etnis- 
cilla,  Herennius,  Trebonianus  GaJlus,  Aemilianus, 
Valerian,  Gallienus,  Salonina,  Saloninus,  Postumus,  Vic* 
torinus,  Marius,  and  Claudius  Gothicus.  They  were  in 
ordinary  preservation  and  none  were  of  a  rare  type.  The 
only  remarkable  feature  is  the  absence  of  coins  of  the 
Tetrici.  From  the  date  of  the  latest  coin  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  buried  circa  a.d.  268-9. 

On  22nd  January,  1 880,  there  was  found  a  small  hoard 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  third  brass  coins  of  the 
yoxmger  Tetricus,  in  cutting  a  drain  for  Mr.  Duncombe, 
on  Priestly  Farm,  Priestfy  Moor,  in  the  parish  of 
Flitwick.  They  were  found  two  feet  six  inches  below 
the  surface  in  a  round  lump  in  the  peaty  subsoil 
which  was  formerly  a  bog.  From  no  trace  of  any  coffer 
or  box  being  found,  it  is  presumed  they  were  accidentally 
lost  when  in  a  bag.  {Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiq.,  voL  viii,  2na 
series,  p.  272.)  C(XiqIc 
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Several  articles  of  pottery,  amongst  them  specimens  of 
Samian  ware  were  dug  irp  in  a  field  belon^ng  to  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Miss  Monoux,  in  the  pansh  of 
Elstow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vicinal  way, 
leading  south-east  from  Bedford.  {Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  Proc , 
vol.  i,  p.  382.) 

At  Hawnes,  by  the  wood  side,  on  another  portion  of  the 
same  line  of  road,  very  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
pottery  have  been  discovered.    (Ibid.) 

Lysons  (Mag.  Brit.,  p.  18)  says  that  an  amphora  was 
found  about  1 798  in  the  peat  on  Maulden  Moor,  together 
with  several  urns  of  different  forms  and  sizes  containing 
bones  and  ashes,  and  fragments  of  embossed  Samian  ware, 
about  three  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  moor. 

"  Lately  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Fiitton  near 
Silsoe,  Bedfordshire,  the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile  ;  around 
which  ashes  were  deposited  several  urns  or  jars  of  various 
sizes  containing  human  bones  in  a  calcined  state,  &c." 
{l/ew  Monthly  Magaune,  vol.  ix,  1823,  p.  140.) 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  on  14th  March,  1833,  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  account  of  a  very 
perfect  amphora  having  been  found  in  Wobum  Park  in 
1833.  {ArchcBologia,  vol  xxv,  p.  606.)  This  may  have 
been  placed  there  as  a  landmark  (subterranean  of  course). 
These  vessels  were  frequently  so  used. 

At  the  "  ballast  hole  "  near  the  railway  station  at  Biggles- 
wade, there  was  found  at  the  commencement  of  1873,  a 
Boman  oculist's  stamp,  which  I  have  described  at  length 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol  xxxiii,  p.  360.  It  is 
also  described  in  Proc.  Soc,  of  Antiq.,  vol  vi,  2nd  series, 
p.  39.  "  It  is  a  piece  of  quadrilateral  steatite,  measuring 
two  inches  by  one  and  five-ei^th  inches  in  surface  and 
three-eighths  in  thickness.  The  four  edges  or  borders 
bear  ea<£  of  them  two  lines  of  inscriptions  in  small  Boman 
capitals  incuse  and  reversed.     The  mscriptions  are — 


The  first  of  these  is,  expanded — Caii  Valerii  Arnandi 
Dioxum  ad  Reumattca.  "The  Dioxum  of  Caius  Valerius 
Amandus  for  Bheumatica  "  which  has  been  suggested  to 
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mean  *'  nrnninm  at  the  ejea."  "Dioxum"  ia  a  new  won}  tO 
antiquaries,  ana  enables  us  to  give  the  correct  reading  of 
a  medicine  stamp  fomid  at  Bath  in  17S1,  on  which  the 
same  word  occurred,  but  partly  obliterated. 

No.  2  reads,  Caii  Valerii  Amandi  Stactum  ad  Caligi- 
n*m.  "  The  Stactum  of  Caius  Valerius  Amandus  "  for 
blindneea 

No.  3  reads,  Caii  Valerii  Valentini  Diaglaudum  post 
impetum  Lippitudinis.  "  The  IMaglnucium  of  Caius 
VaJerius  Valentinus  "  (to  be  applied)  "  after  a  fit  of  run- 
nings at  the  eyes."  Pliny  says  this  "  Diaglaucium  "  was 
mjide  from  the  poppy. 

No.  4  reads,  Caii  Valerii  Valentini  Mixtum  ad^ 
Claritudinem.  "  The  Miitum  of  Caius  Valerius  Valen- 
tinus for  cleaniess  of  the  eyes." 

On  the  flat  surface  of  the  stone  above  each  inscription 
we  have  graffiti  inscriptions,  a  sort  of'direction  to  the 
persons  using  it,  which  side  to  use.    These  graffiti  are — 

l.DIOX.,    2.  BTAC,    3.  DIAOLAPC,    4.  MIXT. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  inscription  is  that  two 
oculists  are  named — Caius  Valerius  Amandus  and  Caius 
Valerius  Valentinus.  They  were  probably  relatives. 

The  only  temporary  camp  which  can  be  identified  as 
Roman  is  that  at  Etonbury  near  Arlsey.  The  Rev.  J. 
Pointer  in  his  Britannia  Romana  (1724)  p.  54,  and  Goi^h 
{Camden's  Britannia,  edit.  1806,  voL  ii,  p.  56)  name  a 
camp  about  half  a  niile  &om  Leighton  Buzzard  as  being 
Roman,  but  its  conformation  distinctly  refutes  the  state- 
ment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  mounds  of  a  semi- 
circular character  on  the  banks  pf  the  Ouse  near  Renhold, 
were  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  but  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

The  foregoing  is,  I  fear,  but  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
delineate  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  county,  which  in  a 
Iimite<l  compass,  it  ia  difficult  to  do  satisfactorily.  Such 
as  it  is,  however,  I  commit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Institute. 
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NOTES   ON    THE    INITUL    LETTER    OF    A    CHARTER    OF 
EDWARD  n  TO  THE  CITY  OF  CARLISLK 

By  R  8.  PBEQUBON,  F-S-i 

In  looking  over  the  Royal  Chu-teis  in  posaession  of  the  Corporation 
of  Carlisle,  I  fell  in  with  a  channing  little  vignette  representing  the 
tiage  of  a  walled  town.  It  iB  mainly  framed  in  the  initial  letter,  a 
capital  chancery  E,  of  a  charter  of  9  Edward  II,  but  two  groups  of  figures 
ace  outside  the  frame.  My  pleasure  in  this  trifling  discovery  was  much 
enhanced  on  noticing  that  the  chief  of  the  defenders,  a  knightly  figure  in 
complete  armour,  bears  on  his  shield  the  well-known  anna  of  Sir  Andrew 
de  Harcla,  thus  proviog  that  the  scene  depicted  is  his  gallant  defence  of 
Carlisle  in  1316  against  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  army. 

Aa  the  rignette  iteelf,  and  not  Da  Harcia,  is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
I  shall  only  give  a  very  brief  account  of  that  gallant  and  ill-fated  soldier. 
He  was  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  from  1  to  16  Edward  II ;  Warden  of  the 
Uarches  8  Edward  II ;  created  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1321,  and  executed  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason  in  1325.  The  story  of  his  arrest  in  Carlisle 
Castle  by  Sir  Antony  de  Lucy,  and  of  hie  subsequent  execution  on 
Harriby  Ilill  near  Carlisle,  is  told  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lauarcost^  and 
&om  that  authority  I  quote  the  following  account  of  the  siege  just  alluded 
to ;  I  also  give  a  translation  token  from  Jeffereon's  History  of  Carlisle  : — 

"  Cito  etiun  postaa  eodem  anno,  in  festo  SuictCB  Uuiw  Higdalensa  (Jul  22,  1315), 
Tsnit  mx  SootJEe,  ooogragBta  tota  fortitudine  auit,  inqus  Karliolum ;  st  drcumdaiii 
avitatam  diebua  deceio  earn  Dbiiadit,  Mgit«B  omniH  oooculcandD,  et  auburbia  et  onuua 
in  drcuitu  devBatando,  et  totam  putriam  ouncrem^Ddo,  et  de  Allerd&lia,  et  CouplandU, 
•t  Wostmerlandia,  ""'■"""  praedun  p«oomm  eiercitui  aHdaoendo;  Omni  autem  dia 
obBdionii  feemint  itwahiim  ad  aliquam  triam  portBruia  civitatii,  et  aliqiuudo  ad 
tna  porta*  timui,  »*d  nunquam  impnne,  quia  mittebantur  eu  de  morn  Hfiiculaugitta 
et  lafdddi  liiiiilitar  tunc  et  aliaa,  in  tanta  multitudine  et  numero  quod  dixermt  mtw 
■e,  '  nunquid  multiplicantur  et  creecunt  lapidea  intra  muroe  T'  Quinto  aatem  die 
nbsidionii  ereierunt  machinam  unam  ad  lapidea  jadendDB  juita  Eodeeiam  Sanetn 
Trinitatai,  ubi  rex  eorum  la  oollocaTsrat,  et  projicdaruiit  oontiQua  lapidea  tnagnaa 
Tsmu  poTtam  de  Caldeu  et  ad  muniai,  sad  nihil  Tel  parum  nocaerunt  iatm  eiiatanti- 
bn«,  eicepto  hoc,  quod  unum  hDtimiem  ocddarunL  Intra  civitatem  vero  erant  oon- 
■imilea  nuchicue  •eptem  yel  octo,  eiceptie  initrumentis  oliii  belllcia,  qua  Tocantur 
Sptin^das,  ad  longa  spicula  emittenda,  et  fundie  in  baculia  pro  lapidibus  jodeadil, 
qua  multurn  temierutit  et  gravaTerunt  eiteriue  eiiitentea.  Interim  aul«m  ereierunt 
Beotti  qua.iaiii  magnuio  berafrai  ad  modum  turris  cujiisdam,  eajiu  altitude  mnroa 
fitln  notabiliter  eicsdel»t ;  quo  riwi,  carpeatarii  mgitatis  supra  unam  tumm  muri,  ad 
quam  oportuit  itlud  inatnimentum  TeoinBe,  si  ad  murum  acceSdisBat,  turrim  ligTieam 
eraieruDt.  qun  oltitudiuem  alteriua  eioedebat ;  ssd  illud  inatrumentum  (re!)  aliad 
nunqoani  ad  murum  accessit,  quia  cum  traheretur  super  rotas  per  tenant  madidam 
et  latcoam  propter  ejus  graritatcm  ibi  stetit,  nee  ulterius  duoi  potuit  nee  graTara. 
Fecerant  aut«m  Scotti  acalas  multaa  et  lougu,  quo  eecum  adduierunt  ad  sunul  ascan- 
dsodum  murum  in  diverais  locis,  st  suem  unam  ad  euffodiendimi  munun  iWm,  ai 
po«Mnt  i  led  BUI  uec  sciIm  ets  valebant,    Fecarunt  etiam  de  segete  et  de  herb*  fw- 
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doulos  b  uugno  wamen  *d  [mplendMU  totuxa  kqtue  extio  mtiRiin  a  parte  oMotall, 
ut  no  sam  aiooo  ped«  tnuairait.  Feceiunt  edam  pontaa  longoa  de  lignii  «ap«r  rcrtaa 
cuirentea,  ut  foiiiter  et  vnlmiter  tracti  cnm  oordiii  poneat  (oaae  laUtndiDom  pattnui- 
■ire.  Bed  Dec  fasciculi  per  totam  moram  Bcotonim  ibjdem  potoamnt  toaaam  Implere, 
Deo  pontea  illi  lignei  toveeai  pertnoaire,  Bed  cedderuDt  pm  pondere  in  (mfoDdiiiiL 
NoDO  autem  die  (dnidioDia,  cum  eeaeDt  omDia  inatrammta  parata,  dmlanint  inraltom 
geDsralein  in  onuiibua  portit  villm  et  in  toto  muro  per  drcuitum,  et  inTMetUDt 
nrilitfr,  et  am  ae  leque  defenderunt  virilitar  ;  et  die  aequenti  aiiiuliter.  Sootti 
■utcm  ibi  omuimili  cautala,  qua  oaatrum  de  Edinbuisk  aooeperaot,  ntebantur, 
feeeront  enim  nxajoram  pvtnm  exeratua  aui  dare  issaltum  ex  parte  uricDtali 
dvitatii  ooDtn  locum  Fretrum  Minorum,  ut  iUuc  traherant  populoiD  interiua 
eziiteDtem.  DoniiiiuB  vero  Jacobus  da  Douglas,  milea  baldus  et  cauteloaus,  oum 
qnibuadam  aliia  de  exercitu  qui  eraot  audAtaorea  et  sgiHona,  poauanint  ae  *d 
partem  oocidaDtilaEa  oontrk  locum  CuioDiooruiD  et  Fratnim  Pnediotoniin, 
uIh,  propter  altitudtnem  et  difficullatan  invadendi,  uod  eperabatur  iDsultus,  et  ibi 
■calaa  loDgaa  erexerunt  et  asceDdenmt  eaa,  et  aagittarioa  io  magno  DUDien 
habueniDt  qui  ngittea  apuae  jecerunt,  ne  aliquis  ibi  caput  ponigeret  extra  muniUL 
Bed,  beDedictua  ait  Deoa  '.  Ulem  reeiatAiiUam  inveaerunt  ibMem  quod  naque  ad 
terrun  euro  a««Ua  anis  annt  projedi,  et  ibi  et  alibi  circa  munmi  sunt  aliqiu  intar- 
faoti,  et  alll  capti,  et  alii  Tuloerati ;  nullus  autem  Anxious  m  tota  obodiMM 
inteneotus  aat  pnuitar  unum  hoDiiuem  peicussum  aagitta,  exoepto  hmiiiw  aupndicto, 
panel  etiam  fuenint  TulneratL 

Die  igitur  nndecdmo,  scilicet  iii  feato  saacti  Petri  ad  Viucula  {Aug.  1),  Tsl  quia 
audienintde  adveutu  Augticorum  ad  smoTeDdam  obddionem,  vel  quia  ullniaa  pn>- 
floere  deeperobaat,  redienmt  maue  3ootti  in  terram  suam  cum'oonfuaione,  dimitteotM 
retro  ae  omnia  iiutnimenta  sua  bellica  aupradicta.  Quidam  autom  Auglid  inaequeotee 
eoa  oeperunt  Johannem  de  Moravia,  qui  in  praedicto  bello  spud  Strivelyn  habuerat 
pro  parte  sua  trea  et  viginti  militee  Anglic^^  eioeptie  anuigerie  et  Bjiia  simplicaoribu^ 
et  ledemptjooem  maximum  receperat  pro  uUdem.  Cepemnt  etiam  cum  pmdicto 
Jl^uane  dominmn  Robertnm  Bardolf,  Tirum  utiqueergaAngliouB  peeaimae Toluntatia, 
et  amboa  ad  castrum  Karlioli  adduxenint,  aed  poftea  pecuni&  non  modica  sunt 
tedempti*'^ 

"Very  ahortly  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  on  the  feast  of  8.  Maiy 
Magdalene  (July  22, 1316),  the  King  of  Scotland,  having  gathered  together 
all  his  force,  cnme  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  surrounding  the  city,  besieged  it 
for  ten  days,  treading  down  the  cornfields  and  laying  waste  the  suburm  and 
everything  around,  and  burning  the  whole  country,  and  collecting  for  hia 
army  all  the  cattle  they  coidd  steal  from  Alleidale,  Coupland,  and 
Westmoreland. 

"  On  every  day  they  made  an  attack  on  some  one  of  the  three  gates  of 
the  city,  and  sometimea  on  all  three  together ;  but  not  with  impunity, 
for  darte,  snows,  and  stones,  as  well  then  as  at  other  times,  were  cast 
down  npoQ  them  from  the  walls  in  so  great  an  abundance,  that  they 
questioned  among  themselves,  whether  the  atones  did  not  increase  and 
multiply  within  ttie  vralls.  But  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege  they  erected 
an  engine  for  casting  stones  near  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (the 
Cathedral),  where  their  king  had  placed  himself,  and  continually  Uirew 
great  stones  towards  the  Caldew  gate,  and  at  the  wall,  but  did  no  injoiy, 
or  hut  little  to  thoee  within,  except  that  they  killed  one  man.  There 
were,  indeed,  within  the  tity,  seven  or  eight  similar  engines,  with  other 
warlike  instniments,  called  springaldes,  for  throwing  long  darts ;  and 
slings  in  sticks,  for  casting  stones,  which  greatly  terrified  and  annoyed 
those  who  were  without  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Scots  erected  a 
great  berefray,  in  the  manner  of  a  tower,  the  height  of  which  considerably 
exceeded  th^  of  the  walls,  which  being  observed,  the  carpenters  of  the 
city  erected  a  wooden  tower,  which  exceeded  the  hei^t  of  the  other, 
upon  one  of  the  towers  of  the  wall,  towards  which  that  engine  must  hava  - 
approached  the  wall ;  but  it  never  dreiv  near  to  the  wall,  for  when  it  was 
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drawn  upon  vheels  over  moist  and  clayey  ground,  tliero  it  staok  b; 
leaaon  of  ita  weight,  nor  conld  it  be  drown  an;  furUiei  or  occasion  any 
inconTeniencck 

"Bat  the  Scotte  applied  many  long  ladders  which  they  had  bronght 
with  them  for  the  pui^tose  of  ascending  the  wall  in  the  same  manner  in 
different  places,  and  a  sow  for  anderminiug  the  wall  of  the  city,  if  they 
foond  it  practicable,  but  neither  the  sow  nor  the  ladders  avuled  tiiem 
anytiung.  They  also  made  bnndies  of  straw  and  grass  in  great 
abundance  to  fill  up  tiie  moat  without  the  wall,  on  the  east  side,  in  order 
to  pass  over  it  6ij ;  they  also  made  long  wooden  biidges  running  on 
wheels,  that  being  dtawn  forcibly  and  rapidly  with  coids,  they  might  be 
earned  acroee  the  ditch ;  bat  neither  would  the  bundles,  during  the 
whole  stay  of  the  Scotta  there,  fill  up  the  moat,  nor  those  bridges  pass 
the  ditch,  hut  fell  by  their  weight  to  the  bottom. 

"  On  tiie  ninth  day  of  the  siege,  when  all  the  engines  were  ready,  they 
made  a  general  assault  on  all  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  attacked  vahsntly 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walla,  and  the  citizens  defended  them- 
selves  as  valiantly ;  and  in  the  like  manner  on  the  following  day& 
Moreover  the  Scotts  employed  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  by  which  they 
took  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh — they  caused  the  greater  part  of  their  army 
to  make  an  assault  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  against  the  place  of 
the  Friaie  Minors  (the  Grey  Friars),  that  they  might  draw  thither  the 
party  within,  but  the  Lord  Jamea  Douglas,  a  valiant  and  wary  soldier, 
with  certain  of  the  more  bold  and  alert  of  the  army,  posted  themselves  on 
the  western  side,  over  against  the  place  of  the  Canons  and  Preaching  Friars 
(the  Black  Friara),  where,  on  account  of  the  height  (of  the  waUs)  and 
uifGculty,  an  attack  was  not  apprehended,  and  there  erected  long  ladders 
which  they  ascended,  and  Uiey  had  archers  in  great  numbers,  who 
discharged  their  arrows  thickly  lest  any  one  should  raise  his  head  above 
the  wall ;  but,  bleesed  bo  the  Lord,  they  found  such  a  resistance  there, 
that  they  were  thrown  to  the  ground  with  their  ladders,  and  there  and 
elsewhere  about  the  walls,  some  were  taken,  some  slain,  and  others 
wounded. 

"  Yet  no  Englishman  was  killed  during  the  whole  siege ;  except  one 
man  struck  with  an  arrow,  and  the  one  above  mentioned,  but  a  few  were 
wounded.  Thereupon,  on  the  eleventh  day,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  feast  of 
St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  the  Scots  either  because  they  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  or  because  they  despaired  of  making  any 
further  progress,  early  in  the  morning  returned  into  their  own  lands  in 
confusion,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  warlike  engines  above  mentioned. 
Certain  &igliah  pursuing  them  took  John  de  Moray,  who  in  the  before- 
mentioned  battle  at  Strivellau  had  for  his  share  twenty  three  English 
knights  besides  esquires,  and  others  of  lower  rank,  and  received  a  great 
snm  for  their  ransom  ;  they  took  also  with  the  aforesaid  John,  the  Lord 
Robert  Bardolf,  a  man  certainly  of  the  very  worst  dispoeition  towards  the 
English,  and  brought  them  both  to  the  Castle  of  Carlisle," 

Turning  now  to  the  vignette,  the  artist  has  represented  within  tiie 
frame  of  the  initial  letter,  a  walled  town,  Carlisle,  and  over  the  wall  con 
be  seen  the  roof  and  east  window  of  the  cathedral  Various  turrets  or 
towers  rise  from  the  wall,  and  one  lofty  one  rises  above  the  frame  of  the 
initial  letter ;  this  probably  is  intended  to  represent  the  castle.  In  the 
left-hand  corner,  outside  the  letter,  is  a  "ntachina  ad  lapidee  jaciendo^" 
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Thu  muit  be  tko  otu  tiw  Soota  aiMted  «n  th*  fifth  d«T  of  tiu  tufn 
"  jaxta  EcolesUm  uncts  XimitatU,"'  that  u,  &e  cathedtat  It  it  oleu  to 
one  haTiDg  local  knowledge  that  the  acene  depicted  ia  the  aaaault  on  the 
ninth  dajr,  "oontn  locum  Canonioonim  at  Fratnun  pnedicatoram,"  that 
ia  the  Tioinitjr  of  Uie  Balljrpoit  atepa,  when  the  wall  would  he  at  laaat 
thirtj  feet  high. 

The  detaila  of  the  drawing  will  bear  rerj  doae  ■xamination,  and  I 
propoae  to  dnw  aitenti(m  to  aome  of  them. 

The  piincipal  figure  on  the  loftiest  tower  ia  Andrew  de  HanU  him- 
aelf;  he  haa  already  aent  one  spear  through  a  Scot  below,  and  ia 
depicted  in  the  act  of  hurling  another.  Both  the  epeara  have  loopa  at 
about  one-third  of  their  length  from  the  butt  end,  and  Haicla,  in  the  act 
of  throwing  the  spear,  grasps  it  with  his  band,  baring  bis  for*- 
finger  iuBerted  in  the  loop.  The  Romans  used  a  strap  or  tiirong 
(amsiiium)  tied  to  theit  Bpean;  »o  did  the  Gfeeks  (iyii'ukii),  D« 
Harcla  wears  a  huge  visoi'ed  conical  topped  helm  much  resembling 
No,  75  in  the  Institute's  Catalogue  of  Uelmets.  It  ia  funnouuted  b;  a 
panache  or  plume  of  upright  feati^ers.  Mr.  Planohe,  in  bia  "  Cyclopedia 
of  CostumeB "  {mb  voce  panache)  aays, thatprior  to  tbe  reign  of  Henry  V 
panaches  only  appear  as  heraldic  cresta.  lliis  is  an  earlier  instance  at  a 
panache  than  those  given  in  works  on  heraldry,  and  it  may  either  be  a 
crcet  or  a  mere  decoration.  De  Harcla  also  wears  a  aleeveleas  aurcoat 
over  a  hauberk  of  banded  mail  His  sword,  which  has  plain  straight 
quillons,  hangs  at  bis  left  aide,  the  surcoat  hanging  over  the  waist  belt  in 
most  natural  folds.  On  hie  left  arm  De  Harcla  carries  bis  shield,  which 
is  suspended  from  his  neck  by  the  gigue  and  displays  a  plain  croaa 
containing  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a  miartlet,  That  these  are  tbe  arma 
of  De  Harcla  we  know  from  Nicholas  Roll,  which  gives — 

"  Sire  Michel  de  Herteclaue  de  argent  a  une  crois  de  goules.  Sire 
Andrew  de  Herteclaue  meisme  lea  annee  e  un  merelot  de  sable." 

The  martlet  in  this  drawing  is  peculiar  j  it  is  not  footless  like  those 
on  the  enamelled  shield  of  William  de  Valence  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(1296),  but  ia  sitting  on  a  small  twig. 

Next  to  De  Harcla  is  a  figure  in  aurcoat  and  hauberk  of  banded  maiL 
His  hauberk  has  hood,  which  covers  his  head,  and  above  that  be  ytem  an 
iron  hat,  or  eisenhul,  of  which  Demmin  gives  several  instance*.  In 
tbia  case  the  hat  is  of  an  umbrella  shape  with  spike  on  the  top,  and 
knobs  round.  The  wearer  is  winding  up  one  of  the  "  Springaldea"  * 
mentioned  in  tbe  chronicles,  which  seema  to  have  been  a  la^  arblaater  or 
cross-bow,  worked  as  usual  with  a  tnoulinat  or  windlass, 

Three  other  defenders  are  on  towers  or  turrets  of  leas  altitude  than 
that  occupied  by  De  Harcla  and  the  "  Springalde  "  man.  One  of  these 
is  lifting  up  a  stone  of,  to  judge  by  his  face  and  attitude,  great  weight  A 
second  with  a  coolness  and  imperturbility  that  makes  me  think  him  the 
town  clerk,thruBtB  a  long  spear  through  a  Scot  who  has  climbed  up  a  ladder, 

I  Tliii  expreuion  pazil«a  me  tct;  much.  neu'  Uie  oaUiedntl   would  b*  tlie  most 

The  Cmthednl  of  Carliile  ia  now    ths  eligible,  ia  fact  the  oulj,  place  for  throw- 

"  CkthedrU  Church  of  the  Hoi;  Triatty,"  Lag  greet  tiDom  agthut  the  Caldaw  (or 

but  prior  to  the  RetornuUcn  it  wu  dedi-  Iridi)  gate 

nted  to  the  Bleewd  Tii^in  Unj.    The  'A  tower  on  thewest  ourtainwaUol 

writer  of  the  obronide  mual  bare  meuit  Cerliele  Iodk  retained  tbs  Bsut  of  lbs 

.the  Mthedral ;  Bnt  of  *U  tliete  wh  no  "  Spriii(old     tower, 

ftber  ohur*  )w  eouW  msan;  SMMmdly,  CoOqIc 
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wliild  ft  third  with  hia  left  hand  dutches  the  Scot  hj  the  throat,  and 
vith  hia  right,  in  ^lich  is  an  enonnous  faldiion,  endeaToais  to  decapitate 
him.  All  these  thiee  are  clad  alike  in  hanberke  of  mail  and  saicoatt, 
bnt  theii  head-gear  is  varied ;  the  third,  whose  hauberiE  is  of  banded 
mail,  wears  a  plain  steel  or  iron  skull-cap ;  iiie  second  a  coif  of  mail ; 
while  the  first  wears  some  sort  of  hood 

The  besiegeis  aie  represented  by  six  individuals  ;  one  of  them,  the 
"forlom  hope,"  we  may  suppose,  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  on  the  top 
of  a  ladder.  He  meets  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  defenders,  and  ia 
falling  from  the  ladder  and  apparently  about  to  give  up  the  ghost,  but 
still  Inandishes  in  his  right  hand  a  huge  battle-axe ;  his  left  arm  hangs 
relaxed,  but  the  shield  has  not  yet  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  is  suspended 
from  the  arm  by  the  enatmes  at  the  back  of  the  shield  The  shield  has  a  bor- 
dure  round  it,  bat  this  has,  I  think,  no  heraldic  significance  ;  no  Scottish 
leader  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  costume  is  not  that  of  one  entitled 
to  bear  arms.  Three  more  of  the  besiegers  ara  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  ; 
one  is  an  aicher,  and  is  discbaiging  an  arrow  at  the  men  on  the  battlements; 
another,  with  a  spear  and  uplifted  shield,  watches  the  man  falling  from  the 
ladder ;  while  a  third,  in  the  act  of  vigorously  plying  his  pick,  is  felled  to 
the  ground  by  a  stone,  which  takes  him  about  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
Two  besiegers  and  the  "  machina  ad  lapides  jaciendos "  form  a  separate 
gionpL  The  machine  is  a  trebuchet ;  one  of  the  men  has  laid  aside 
his  battle  axe,  and  with  a  mallet  is  wedging  a  atone  into  the  loop 
of  the  sling.  The  other  man  ia  transfixed  by  a  spear  burled  by  De  Harcla 
and  folia  off  the  frame  of  the  machine,  on  which  he  has  been  standing ; 
he  has  an  arrow  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bow  in  his  left.  The  beei^en 
are  all  dressed  alike,  in  most  wretched  habiliments ;  they  wear  cloaks  with 
hoods,  some  sort  of  cloths,  covering  the  pudenda  and  apparently  nothing 
else,  save  that  their  feet  are  encased  in  brogues.  Lin(^y  of  Pitacothie, 
whose  chronicle  of  Scotland  from  1427  to  1542  (cited  by  Planoh4) 
is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  says,  "  The  other  parts  northorne  are  full  of 
mountainee  and  very  rude  and  homelie  kynd  of  people  doth  inhabits, 
which  is  called  the  Eeid  Shankys,  or  wyld  Scotea.  They  bo  clothed 
with  one  mantle,  with  ane  schirt,  fashioned  after  the  Iiiscb  manner, 
gomg  bare  leoged  to  the  knee." 

We  have  tmis  eleven  figures  in  this  vignette,  and,  putting  aside  De 
Haida,  who  ia  concealed  by  his  vizored  helm,  there  is  a  wonderful 
individuality  of  expreasian  in  the  countenances.  The  whole  drawing  ia 
fuU  of  life,  truth,  and  vigour ;  and  ite  fidelity  to  the  account  of  the  siege 
given  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercoat  is  most  remarkable.  Another  point 
to  be  noted  is,  that  there  no  traces  of  pencil  lines  to  be  aeen,  so  that  the 
artiat  muat  have  worked  direct  upon  the  parchment  He  was  probably 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chancery  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  auch  work 
as  we  have  now  before  us. 

The  charter  (9  Edward  II)  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  aiege  of  1315, 
hut  its  preamble  recites  (I  translate) :  "  £now  ye  tiiat  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  City  of  Carhale  and  that  tiie  citizens  of  our  some  city  may 
hereafter  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  same  city  under  greater  tranquility 
and  peace,  and  may  be  so  much  the  more  animated  to  fortify  and  defend 
that  city  if  that  city  were  specially  committed  to  their  care,  we  have 
granted  to  them  and  by  this  our  charter  confinnsd  for  va  and  out  hein 
tha  aaid  city." 

yoi.  Mils.  D.„...,Gippgle 


THE  FBIABrPBEACHEBS,  OB  BLACK  FBIABS,  Of 

GLOUCESTER 

By  tiw  Rot.  C.  F.  R.  PALMSB. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Fmr-PreacheTS  or  DominicaM  epnaA 
thraughout  England  immediately  after  their  Order  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  in  the  year  1221,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  farourable 
receptiou  accorded  to  them  by  every  rank  of  persons.  The  priory  at 
Gloucester  was  the  fifteenth,  which  they  established  in  the  course  af 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  It  was  founded,  about  the  year  1339,  by 
Henry  III  and  Sir  Stephen  de  HemeshuU,  knt,  and  was  probably  fint 
colonised  from  Oxford,  where  the  principal  and  most  important  honse 
flourished  as  the  head  of  that  division  of  the  English  Dominican  province 
called  the  Visitation  of  Oxford,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
Gloucester  lay.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Lord  of  Hamhill,  in 
Gloucestershire,  bestowed  the  first  site,  and  that  the  king  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  building  of  the  dwelling  and  church  ;  for  there  does  not 
exist  any  record  of  the  loyal  grant  of  a  site,  whilst  the  notices  of  matenal 
help  in  the  fabrics  and  in  the  extension  of  the  first  domain  ara  numerous 
and  important,  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

The  munificence  of  Henry  III,  at  the  cost  of  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  king  being 
at  Gloucester,  Feb.  Ist^  1240-1,  ordered  the  keepers  of  the  Archbishopnc 
of  Canterbury  (the  archbishop  being  in  exile)  to  let  the  friars  have 
twenty  marks  for  the  construction  of  their  buildings.'  The  constable  of 
St  Briavels,  June  14th,  1241,  was  directed  to  let  them  have  five  oaks  in 
the  royal  forest  of' Dene  for  timber,  towards  the  work  of  their  church,*  for 
which  works,  June  18th  following,  the  kii^  also  gave  ten  marks.*  The 
same  constable  waa  enjoined,  Feb.  16th,  1241-2,  to  let  them  have  six 
oaks  out  of  the  forest  of  Dene,  "  ad  operaoionem  claustri  sui ;  "  *  and  the 
sherifT,  next  day,  to  carry  the  oaks  to  their  house  ;*  while  the  constable 
again,  May  6th  foUowing,  was  directed  to  give  six  oaks  in  the  forest  of 
Dene,  where  they  could  be  most  conveniently  had.*  In  1243,  fifteen 
oaks  for  timber,  with  all  escheate,  were  similarly  given,  Nov.  6th,  where 
most  convenient  and  at  hand  in  the  forest  of  Ilcne,  for  the  febric  of  the 
church  and  the  construction  of  the  houses,'  the  sheriff  having  been 
directed,  the  day  hffare,  to  carry  the  trees  to  the  Friar's  house.*     The 

>  Ubent.  25  HeiL  III,  m.  17.  ■  Libanit.  29  Han.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  10. 

■  Cluu.  2G  Hen.  Ill,  m.  6.  ■  Clwu.  26  Han.  Ill,  p.  1,  n.  3. 

■  Libent  26  Hen.  Ill,  m.  B.  '  CUiu.  2S  Hen.  11^  m.  IB. 

•  Clsui.  2S  Hen.  OI,  p.  1,  m.  10.  ■  I,ilwrat,  28  Han.  Ill,  m.  20. 
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keepers  of  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  (sede  vaaante)  had  a  mandate,  Mar.  Zrd, 
1243-4,  to  let  the  fnars  have  twenty  marks  "  ad  ae  hoapitandoe  ; "  '  and 
Simon  de  Wanton,  keeper  of  the  Bishopric  of  Chester  (s.  v.)  Nov.  8th 
following,  to  pay  F,  William  de  Abbendon  and  the  friars  twenty  marks 
for  the  fabric  of  their  church,"  This  F.  William,  whose  family  name 
shows  bis  Oxfordshire  origin,  was  probably  the  first  prior  of  the  house. 

And  now  the  friars  were  evidently  crippled  in  carrying  out  their  plans 
of  building,  foi  wont  of  space,  llie  king  gave  them,  July  8th,  1246, 
the  sum  of  forty-one  marks  out  of  the  issues  of  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
to  buy  a  plot  of  land  for  constructiug  their  church,  enlarging  their 
churchyard,  and  making  a  road  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  town ; 
and  the  sheriff  was  to  find  them  all  things  necessary  in  food  on  the 
day  they  had  seisin  in  the  land.* 

Afterwards  the  building  was  in  progress  for  several  years,  and  the 
loyal  alms  were  continued  for  this  work  and  other  purposes.  The  king 
bestowed  five  marks  out  of  the  issues  of  the  bailiwick  of  Waleramtu 
Teutonicue,  Not.  30th,  1252,  for  carrying  timber.*  The  constable  of  St. 
Briavels,  May  14th,  1264,  was  ordered  to  give  three  oaks  {robora)  out  of 
the  foreet  of  Dene,  for  fuel*  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  a  royal 
mandate,  Aug.  23rd  of  the  same  year,  to  let  the  friars  have  the  chattels 
of  Kobert  le  Chaluner,  who  had  slain  a  Jew  of  Bristol  (which  pertained 
to  the  king,  but  fell  into  the  bishop's  hands  when  the  culprit  fled  with 
them  into  a  church)  whether  such  chattels  consisted  in  ready  money  or 
other  goods ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  gift  was  signified  to  me  justices- 
itinerant  in  Gloucestershira*  John  Fit^Hugh,  keeper  of  the  royal  forest 
of  Sjrelet,  was  enjoined,  June  1st,  1356,  to  give  six  good  oaks  for  the 
woru  of  Uie  church.'  The  king  being  at  Gloucester,  July  24th,  1266, 
isaned  two  mandates,  one  to  the  constable  of  St  Briavds  for  five  oaks  out 
of  the  forest  of  Dene,  the  other  to  the  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  of 
Gilhngham  for  five  more,  all  for  timber,  with  their  escheats.*  The 
same  keeper,  Sept  26th,  1357,  was  to  provide  ten  oaks,  where  they 
could  be  most  easily  got  on  account  of  carriage.* 

The  path  or  road  which  the  king  had  enabled  the  friars  to  make  from 
their  house  down  to  the  river  Severn  under  the  castle,  ran  between  the 
castle-ditch  and  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Lanthony.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  canons  of  lijithony  raised  some  dispute,  and  blocked 
up  the  road.  Thereupon  an  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  friars  to 
the  king,  who  took  them  into  his  special  protection,  and  Apr.  20th, 
1258,  ordered  Henry  de  Bath  and  Robert  Waler"  to  go  in  person  and 
remove  the  obstruction  without  delay,  and  empowered  them  also,  that  if 
anything  were  unduly  attempted,  they  should  fully  correct  it,  and  compel 
the  transgressor  to  redress."  Moreover,  at  the  request  of  the  friars, 
Henry  de  Bath  was  commissioned  to  make  some  ordination  in  the  matter, 
which  be  accordingly  did,  for  their  utihty  and  accommodation  ;  and 
Aug  26th.  his  decision  received  the  royal  confirmation." 

Twice  within  the  next  seven  years,  there  were  royal  gifts  of  timber, 
the  first  by  an  order,  Nov.  Snd,  12S0,  to  Thomas  Grcsle,  justiciary  of 

>  IbkL  m.  13.  m.  4  intul  et  in  sched, 

■  Liberot.  29  Hen.  Ill,  m.  16.  '  Ckui.  89  Heo.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  9. 

»  Libent.  80  Htm.  Ill,  id.  6.  »  CIsub.  40  Hen.  Ill,  m.  6. 

*  liberat  37  H«ii.  Ill,  in.  14.  '  CUoa.  41  Hm.  lU,  m.  2 

*  CUtu.  St  Hon.  ni,  m.  7.  '*  CInu.  42  Hen.  Ill,  m.  »  A 
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the  forest  on  this  aide  the  Trent,  for  fonr  oaks  oat  of  the  foreet  of  Dene 
where  beet  at  hand ;'  the  second  by  an  order,  May  12th,  1265,  to  the 
constable  of  the  castle  of  St  Briavela,  for  twelve  oaks  out  the  same 
forest  This  last  gift  vas  revoked  jnet  before  the  battle  of  Eveeham, 
(fought  Aug.  4th)  but  was  renewed,  Aug.  22nd,  for  ten  oaks,  while  tbe 
king  was  at  Gloucester.'  And  now  ttie  building  of  the  priory  and 
chuicb  appears  to  have  been  finished.  The  house  accommodated  forty 
religious. 

In  the  year  1257,  the  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  at 
Gloucester,  in  this  priory.*  Walter  Giffard,  archbishop  of  York,  gave 
two  quarters  of  com,  Mar  2nd,  11163-9,  to  the  friars;  on  the  Nativity 
of  onr  Lady  (Sept  8th)  1270,  an  alms  of  13s.  4d.;  and  June  2nd, 
1271,  a  mark  and  two  \q^  of  wood  for  their  fire :  about  the  end 
of  Feb.,  1289-90,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  | gave  68.  8d.*  During 
three  royal  visits  to  this  town,  Edward  I  bratowed  alms  on  theee 
friars.  He  gave  them,  June  30th,  1277,  10s.  for  food.*  Roger  _de 
Clifi'ord,  justiciary  of  the  royal  foreet  on  this  side  Trent,  was  ordered, 
Aug.  13tb,  1278,  to  let  them  have  four  oaks  (robora)  out  of  the  forest 
af  Dene  for  fuel  ,-*  Balph  de  Sandwyk,  the  king's  steward  in  the 
some  forest,  Apr.  1 2th,  1260,  to  let  tiiem  have  six  rohont  with  the 
escheats:  and  Roger  Strange  justiciary,  Mar.  26th,  1290,  to  let  them 
have  there  three  oaks  for  timber,  "  ad  curdulas  inde  faciendas  ad  claiistrum 
.eccleaie  sue.'"  The  executors  of  Qneen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  soon  after 
Michaelmas,  1291,  gave  100s.  to  this  convent,  amongst  most  others  of  the 
Order,  to  F.  William  de  Hotham  provincial,  by  the  hand  of  Robert  de 
Middelton.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  donation  from  the  ekere  reina  of  Edward  I 
enabled  the  friars  to  carry  out  the  design  of  enlai^;ing  their  domain,  which 
they  were  then  contemplating.  A  royal  mortmain-license  was  granted, 
Aug.  28th,  1292,  for  Roger  le  Mareshal  to  assign  a  messu^  and  land 
three  perticates  long  and  one-and-a-half  broad,  Henry  de  Blemeaden  land 
six  perticates  long  and  the  same  broad,  and  the  prior  of  St  Bartholomew's 
at  Gloucester  land  three  perticates  long  and  the  same  broad,  to  the  friars, 
and  also  for  the  friats  to  enclose  a  Une  amongst  the  same  lands,  leading 
from  the  street  to  their  garden.*  All  which  could  be  done  without 
detriment,  as  had  been  found  by  on  iuquisition  taken  at  this  town.  May 
23rd  previous,  in  virtue  of  a  writ  dated  as  far  back  aa  July  lltb,  1290. 
Mareschal's  land  was  held  of  the  crown,  in  capite  ;  Blethesden's,  of  the 
priory  of  St  Bartholomew,  by  2s.  lOd.  a-year,  but  the  friars  had  obtained 
a  quit-claim  of  that  service ;  and  the  land  of  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew 
owed  service  to  none ;  and  all  three  plots  of  land  were  not  worth  2fl.  a- 
year  in  all  issues." 

About  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Thomae  Lord  Berkeley  (who  flourished 

>  CUiu.  46  Hen.  Ill,  m.  28.  *  Rot.   (guder.)   liberet.    ^o  T«gmi, 

»  a*™.  IB  Hen.  HI,  m.  4,  2.  19-20  Edw.  I. 

■  KirfcpaCrick'a  Hint,  of   ths  rdigioos  '  Pat  20  Edw.  I,  m.  4. 
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from  1281  to  1S21)  Teliered  the  brethmi  of  thia  house  very  libenlly  out 
trf  his  gianariee.*  Godfrey  Gifbrd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  by  will  dated 
Sept  13th,  1301,  bequeathed  40s.  to  them;  he  died  Jan.  26th  follow- 
ing.' 

The  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here  in  1311,  and  towards 
the  expenses  of  it,  Edward  II,  July  20th,  gave  £10  to  F.  William 
Pikeiingg.*  This  king  being  at  Gloacestei,  Apr.  11th,  1321,  gave  11a 
to  the  (33)  friars  of  this  prioty,  for  a  day's  food,  through  F.  Walter  de 
Cestielad.*  Again  at  this  town,  Jan.  18th,  1323-4,  on  his  arrival,  he 
bestowed  9e.  So.  on  the  29  reli^oos  of  the  convent  through  F.  Jolm  de 
Lemyneter,  for  the  same  purpose.*  Twice  being  at  this  town  in  1326, 
.  he  gave,  May  1 1th,  a  groat  each  to  the  40  religious  through  F.  John  de 
Burfoid;  and  Oct  11th,  12s.  8d.  to  the  38  rdigious  through  F.  Thomas 
de  Wantinge,  both  times  for  one  day's  food.* 

Edward  HI,  on  a  visit  to  the  town,  Dec  19th,  1328,  gave  lis.  to  the 
33  friars,  for  a  day's  food.'  He  bestowed  the  usual  royal  gift  of  £\5 
towards  the  costs  of  the  provincial  chapter  held  here  again  Aug.  10th, 
1333,  and  following  days,  half  the  amount  being  paid,  May  1th,  and  the 
remainder,  June  5th,  out  of  the  ecchequer.*  And  Oct  5th,  1337,  he 
gave  a  groat  each  to  31  friar-preachers,  who,  with  the  same  number  of 
Carmelites  and  also  of  friar-minois,  went  out  with  the  processt^  of 
welcome  on  his  arrival  at  the  town  on  the  15th  of  the  previous  monllL* 

At  this  time  all  the  mendicant  orders  were  much  troubled  wiUi  uniuly 
subjects,  who  broke  their  "  obedirace,"  and  wandered  up  and  down  the 
conntiy  in  a  T^abond  manner,  to  the  great  scandal  of  rdigion.  Amongst 
them  was  one  F.  William  de  Hassefehl,  a  friar  of  tiiis  house,  who  became 
an  apostate,  and  stripping  off  his  habit  went  about  in  the  guise  of  a  lay- 
man. He  was  arrested  by  the  constable  of  Gloucester  castle,  who 
delivered  him  over  to  the  prior  here,  to  be  punished  according  to  his 
offence.  But  some  of  hia  fneuds  and  abettors  gathered  a  great  mob  to 
procure  his  liberatiDn,  and  day  after  day  threats  of  violence  were  uttered 
against  the  prior  and  regions.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  king  for  help; 
and  a  mandate  was  issued,  April  18th,  1338,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  bailiffs  of  the  town,  to  make  prodamation  against  any  molestation  of 
the  friaro  and  distuibuice  of  the  peace,  and  to  arreet  any  who  acted 
contiaiiwise." 

Elinbeth  de  Burgh,  lady  de  Glare,  by  will  dated  Sept  25th,  and 
proved  Dec  3rd,  1360,  bequeathed  £%  to  the  four  orders  of  friars  at 
Olouceeter.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  last  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford  by  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  Edward  I ;  and 
died  Nov.  4th.i< 

By  a  writ  dated  Jan.  26th,  1364-5,  an  inquisition  was  taken  at  Glouc', 
Apr.  6th  following,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  William  de  Chiltenhun 
might  assign  a  plot  of  land  six  perticates  in  length  and  one  perticate  in 

■  Rnddar'i  Qlouontenhire.             .  foriiuca.  19  Edw.  II.     Ibid.  20  Edw.  IL 

■  Thonua'  Surrgy  of  the  Cktiiedral  ''  Contnuvt  ouit  gardsr.  rag.  3 
Chntdi  of  WoroMter.  Bdw.  IIL 

■  Exit  tew.  puch.  4  Edw.  II,  n.  4.  *  Exit   icw.  pauh.  7  Edw.   Ill,  m. 
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tneadth  to  the  friare,  foi  enlMging  their  homeatead.  The  land  iraa  held 
of  the  prior  of  lAnthony  by  the  wrvico  of  6d  a-year,  and  its  true  value 
in  all  issnee  was  6*1.  The  prior  held  it  of  Humphry  earl  of  Hereford,  and 
the  earl  held  it  of  the  crown.)  The  mortmain  licence  was  granted  May 
8th,  for  the  transfer  of  the  land.* 

Henry  IV  ordered  the  warden  of  the  royal  park  of  Harefetd  or  his 
lieutenant,  Aug.  6th,  1404,  to  deliver  to  the  fHar-preachen  of  Gloucester 
"  aept  keianea  appellez  Rowers  p'  foaill,"  to  be  token  where  it  conld  be 
done  with  the  least  waste  and  destruction.  The  king  made  a  similar  gift 
of  oaks,  June  Sid,  1412,  out  of  the  same  park,  which  pertained  to  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.' 

For  the  long  period  of  one-hundred  and  twenty-tire  years  only  few 
incidents  come  to  light  in  the  history  of  the  Black  Friars  of  Glouoeeter. 
The  master-general  of  the  order,  at  Rome,  granted  leave,  June  4th,  1475, 
to  F.  John  Albe  to  accept  any  chaplaincies  or  benefices  Intimately  oon- 
frarod  on  him,  and  to  celebrate  mass  out  of  his  convent  and  lend  his 
services  to  any  nobles  f dominie)  who  required  them  ;  but  he  was  to  give 
a  suitable  part  of  his  emolument  to  his  convent  On  the  13th  of  the 
same  month,  F.  John  Wyth  of  this  house  was  assigned  to  it  by  the 
master-general ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  gone  to  Rome  without  due  leave, 
it  was  aaaented  to  and  to  be  left  unpunished,  and  as  his  journey  back  was 
long,  he  was  empowered  to  stay  at  any  convent  on  his  way  aa  long  as  the 
president  pleased.  F.  Richard  Schrevot  was  assigned,  June  19^  1461, 
to  his  native  convent  of  Gloucester,  for  his  devotaon,  in  perpetuity,  from 
which  he  might  not  be  removed ;  nor  could  he  be  forced"  to  accept  the 
ofGce  of  prior.*  Jane  lady  Bane,  late  wife  of  Sir  John  Barre  knt,  by 
will  dated  Feb.  3rd,  1484-6,  and  proved  July  23rd  following,  bequeatiiea 
208.  to  the  "  Blak  Freris  of  Glouceter.'" 

The  civil  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  very  detrimental  to  the  religions 
orders  both  in  their  numerical  strength  and  in  their  financial  prosperity. 
When  members  of  these  orders  were  forced  from  their  cloisters  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  lanks  of  the  secular  clergy,  it  generally  discloses  the 
straitened  conditions  of  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  when  F.  John  Albe 
sought  external  service.  But  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  formed  the  period  of  the  greatest  trials  for  the  mendi- 
cant orders.  The  friar-preachers  of  Gloucester  were  brought  down  to 
seven  in  number,  and  suffered  such  poverty,  that  sooner  than  allow  their 
gardens  to  lie  useless  and  desolate  on  their  hands,  they  leased  them  to  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  was  their  friend,  bnt  at  last 
powerfully  co-operated  in  their  destruction. 

When  the  suppression  of  all  religious  houses  was  on  hand,  F.  Richard 
IngworQ^  prior  of  Kings  Langley,  but  now  suf&agan  bishop  of  Dover, 
received  a  royal  commission,  Feb.  11th,  1537-8,  to  make  the  visitation  of 
the  mendicant  orders  in  the  kingdom ;  and  May  6th  following  a  mandate 

>  Inqoia.  kd  q.  d.   38  Edw.  III.No.  IE.  •  PtL  36  Bdw.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  11. 
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'from  &e  king  required  him  to  eequestiate  the  BeaJs,  goods,  and  onutmenta^ 
and  to  take  inventoTies  of  them  in  all  the  places  visited  by  him.> 

Uadar  these  instructions,  the  suffiragan  set  out  on  Ms  rente  of 
destruction.  His  first  vinit  to  Gloucester  was  limited  to  examining  into 
their  property  and  goods.  Daring  his  stay  in  this  town,  he  was  bounteoualy 
entettoined  by  Thomas  Bell  the  elder,  an  alderman,  who  was  the  leasee  of 
the  blaob  fnars'  gaidens,  and  had  the  deepest  interest  in  Becming  his 
favour.  The  alderman  was  very  active  in  helping  to  rescne  the  friars' 
plate  that  was  pawned,  and  had  the  custody  of  it  in  his  own  house.  After 
the  Buifoman  bad  departed  from  the  town,  Bell  obtained  a  letter  certifying 
that  the  wliite  friars  and  black  friars  here  could  no  longer  remain  in  meir 
houses,  on  account  of  poverty.  This  letter  he  carried  to  the  suffisgan, 
and  solicited  that  the  black  friars'  house  might  be  granted  to  him.  The 
Buf&agan  immediately  wrote  to  the  king's  vicar-general,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
recounting  the  alderman's  hospitality  and  assistance,  and  urging  that  as 
he  daily  set  above  three-hundred  people  to  work  and  his  premises  were 
confined,  it  would  be  a  very  good  deed  if  he  could  have  the  black  friats', 
for  it  was  fit  for  nobody  so  much  as  for  him,  and  he  was  a  great  main- 
tainer  of  the  commonwealth  by  employing  so  many  poor  folks.  This 
letter  was  given  to  Bell,  to  carry  in  person  to  lord  Cromwell* 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  suf&agan  of  Dover  made  his  second  and 
last  visitation  at  Gloucester.  On  the  27th,  he  informed  lord  Cromwell 
that  the  houses  of  the  black  and  white  friars  should  be  within  the  king's 
pleasure  and  command  within  four  days.*  The  next  day,  the  black  friars 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  house  to  him,  saying  that  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  it,  received  license  to  visit  their  friends  and  go  to  other  houses, 
and  so  depu1«d  with  the  sum  of  16s.  8d.  distributed  among  them.  All 
which  was  certified  by  the  mayor  and  three  aldermen,  in  whose  presence 
the  visitor  Itad  executed  his  commission.  Bell  and  his  son  made  the 
inventory  of  the  house,  and  appraised  all  the  goods. 

"  M"*'  thys  zxviij  day  of  July  In  y"  xxx  yer  of  ow'  most  dred  aov'en 
lord  kyng  he'ry  the  viij"',  Rychard  byschop  of  Dowor  and  vesytor  vnder 
7*  lord  p'vy  sdle  for  the  kyi^  grace  was  In  glowaetur,  and  ther  befor  the 
meyar  and  aldermen  In  the  howseya  of  freera  ther  at  ij  tymeys  In  ij  days 
putt  the  seyd  Freers  att  ther  lyb'teys  whether  they  void  co'tynew  In  tbei 
howseys  &  kepe  ther  relygyon  and  Iniuncyons  accordeing  to  y"  same  or 
ellys  gyS  ther  howseys  In  to  the  kyngs  handds.  the  iniuncyons  he  ther 
declareyd  among  them  the  whyche  war  thowthe  by  the  seyd  meyar  & 
aldermen  to  be  good  and  lesonabyll,  and  also  y"  aayd  freers  sayd  y*  they 
war  accotdeyng  to  ther  rewlys,  yet  as  y*  warlde  ys  nowe  they  war  nott 
ahull  to  kepe  them  &  leSe  In  ther  howseys :  wh^ore  volu'taryly  they 
gafie  thei  howseys  In  to  y'  vesytora  hands  to  the  kings  vse.  the  vesytor 
seyd  to  them,  thynke  not  nor  hereaft'  reportt  not  tliat  ye  be  suppreaseyd, 
for  I  haue  no'  euche  auctorytye  to  suppresse  yow,  but  only  to  refonne 
yow  :  wherfor  yf  ye  woll  be  reformeyd  accordeyng  to  good  order  ye  may 
co'tynew  for  all  me.  they  seyd  they  war  nott  abull  to  co'teynew,  wherfor 
the  vesytor  toke  ther  howseys  and  chaiytabuliy  delyu'yd  mem,  and  gaff 
them  lett's  to  veeyte  ther  fi^ds,  &  so  to  goo  to  oder  howseys,  w''^  the 
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wtiyche  thsf  war  wery  veil  cotentt,  &  boo  depteyd  .  tbyi  aim  y*  Mjrd 
meyai  &  aldennen  toitytj  hj  ow'  hands  sobeciybeyd. 

Maist*  Wtllyav  Ha&abi)  meyr. 

MaBTSB  WTLTAM  H4THBT  BldBmUOL 

M*-  Thok^  Bkll  thi  zld^  aldemon. 
Thohas  Patni  &ldennaii."> 
"The  Inuentoiye  of  the  blacke  fie&ryB  in  Olonoeater  made 
and  piayeyd  by  Maysf  Thomas  bell  tihe  elder,  &  maysf  Thomai 
bell  the  yougar  assyngned  by  mayst'  Mayie. 
It'm  a  sewt  of  red  Telvett,  preet  deacon  &  s'bdeac'  ,  xy* 

It'  a  sewt  of  blew  velvett  in  lyk  man' 
It'  a  sewt  of  blew  aylke  w*  gtddyn  bests 
It'  a  sewt  of  whyet  TelTett  w*  garteis 
It'  a  sewt  of  black  goldyn  fiowrys 
It'm  a  sewt  of  giene  sy&e    . 
It*  a  sewt  of  blew  sylke 
It'  a  sewt  of  led  vcJuet 
It'm  a  sewt  of  whyet  eylke  . 
It'm  a  sewt  of  <^ekar  woike 

It'  a  noy*  sewt  ,of  veluet  &  clothe  of  bawdekyn  lackyng  y*  pieyst 
It'  a  do/  sewt  Bt[T]ypeyd  lackyng  an  albe 
a  eyngle  Teetyment  blew  sylke 


It'm  a  blew  cope 

It'm  a  Byngle  veatymeat  blew  velnet 

It'm  a  syngle  vestyment  blew  sylke 

It'm  a  blew  cope 

It'm  a  cope  of  blew  velvet 

It'm  a  whyte  cope 

It'm  a  cope  of  red  reluet 

It'm  a  blew  cope  w'  ymags  . 

It'm  a  cope  of  sylke 

Ifm  a  noy*  cope  [eratat]    , 

It'm  a  noy*  ray  cope 

It'm  a  noy*  ray  cope 

It'm  a  whyet  cope 

It'm  a  noy'  whyet  cope 

It'm  a  nay'  cope  w*  flowia 

It'm  X  corpoias  casys  w*  vy  clothya 

It'm  ij  surpleys 

It'm  iy  cuscheyngB  sylk 

Ifm  vij  paleys 

It'm  ij  dyap'  clothys 

ij  fmatletts 

It'  j  sylke     . 

It'  ij  payr  of  curteyns 

It'm  to  y*  iij  alten  iij  alt'  clothys 

It'm  iij  syllca  for  y*  eepulcre 

It'm  iij  clothes  for  y'  Bepidcie 

It'm  a  palle  for  y*  hene 


xiyi;  mjd. 
vijjs. 

xs. 


xid. 
ixd. 


vs. 

ii^ 
iii)«. 
iii}«. 
[bkmk.] 
iiija. 
iiijs. 

ii* 
ij*. 


yjA 


xijd. 
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yja.  viijrf. 

xvjrf. 

xLi. 

vj«.  Tijjff. 

vJK.  viijd. 

xijrf. 
iys. 

viijs. 

vjd. 
vj«  viijd. 


xTJd.  -vajd., 
xijs.  vjd. 

UXA 


It'm  in  y*  Ind'  chamV  cullyd  tevrar'  a  flock  bed,  a  bolster 

w*  test'  &  hangyngB  sboat  y*  chamber 
If  m  a  bedstede,  a  coffer  w*  an  olde  almery  &  a  small  fourme 
It'm  in  y»  2*  bed  chamber  a  flock  bed  &  a  bolet'  &  ij  old  cou'yngs 
It'm  in  the  gteat  chamber  ij  fetherbedds  ij  bolsteis 
Ifm  a  table  folde  w^  a  fowrme 
It'm  ij  bellys  in  y"  steple 
It'm  y*  tabls  of  cjablostre 

The  kechyn. 
It'm  ziiij  peyce  of  pewl'  great  &  small 
It'm  iiij  brass  potts,  ij  great  &  ij  smalt 
It'm  an  old  cawdron 
It'm  iiij  broochys 

It'm  ij  great  caudelstycks  &  iiij  smal  caudelatycks 
It'm  a  holy  Watt'  stope 
Item  a  payre  of  organs 
It'm  a  lampe  hangyng  in  y*  quere 

8"  totalu'  xii\ji(.  xvijw.  yjd.  [m'c] 

[The  rest  it  in  the  guffragan's  kand^eritin(J.^ 
Of  thya  sum*  payd  for  plate  y'  lay  to  plege 
It'm  to  y*  coko  for  y*  quart' 
It'm  to  y'  Freers 
It'm  costs  ther 

S'  xjli  xvitjs.  vid. 
So  resteyth  styll  in  y'  veayters  handds 

the  house  w'  all  the  grounde  the  seyd  vesyter  bathe  put  in  y*  haudda 
of  Mast'  Thomas  bell  alderman  to  se  it  saveyed  tyll  the  kynga  plesui  b* 
forthe  knowon. 

besyde  theys  the  sayd  vesyter  hathe  putt  in  y'  aeyd  aldermanys  handda 
thys  plate  vnderwiityn  :  a  brokyn  crosee  xix  vnc',  jj  biokyn  chales  xxxij 
vnc',  a  lytyll  pyxte  &  the  bande  of  a  maser  xiiij  uno',  a  senser  &  a  schyp 
iij  schar'  3cj  vnc',  besyde  y'  a  chales  that  longyd  to  y*  whyte  Freers  xj 
vnc' :  the  hole  s'm*  ys 

vij  schar*  vnc'  &  ix  vnc'. 

All  Ts  to  y*  kyi^  vso  &c.  Eioabd'  Dxvobao'. 

[pavo]  The  Blacke  fryers  Gloucetur."' 

The  Bofiagan  immediately  rendered  to  lord  Cromwell  an  account  of  all 
he  had  done  at  Gloucester.  He  said  he  had  been  at  Bristol,  ajid  also  in 
two  houses  here,  whore,  on  account  of  the  outcry  for  debts  he  had  men 
assigned  by  tho  mayors  to  appraise  all  within  those  three  houses,  had  sold 
the  goods  and  paid  the  debts,  and  hod  put  the  houses  in  safe  custody. 
The  substance  in  most  houses  was  very  small :  in  different  places  litUe 
more  than  the  debts ;  and  the  clamour  of  the  poor  men  to  whom  the 
money  was  owing  was  "to  tedyus."  "  In  Glowseter,"  he  wrote,  "  I  haue 
dyschargeyd  iij  howaeya,  as  by  y*  mayer  &  aldermenys  bands  ye  may 
p'aeyue.  the  blacke  fryers  ys  p(ro)p(er)  lytyll  howse,  lytyll  led  but  on  yle, 
no  rennts  but  ther  gardens  y"  whychc  master  bell  y°  aldenaa'  hathe  In 
less  vnd'  ther  co'ue't  sell  for  many  yers ;"  and  then  he  reiterated  his 
request  that  master  Bell  the  alderman  might  have  the  blockfriars,  and 
solicited  that  young  Thomas  Bell  shouM  have  the  "  goodly  howse"  of  the 
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grey  friars,  of  part  of  whoae  gsudena  he  was  the  lessee.'  At  the  aome 
time  he  hurtily  petitioned  Cromwell  to  be  good  lord  to  thoee  poor  men 
who  had  given  up  their  honses,  that  they  m^t  have  some  diadiaige,  ao 
u  to  be  able  to  putoff  their  habits. 

"  1538,     To  niy  syoguler  goode  lord  Cmmwell  lord  p'uy  scale. 

28  July.    I  be  seohe  yow'  lonteechypc  to  haue  dysc^age  for    tbey« 
fryers  to  change  tlicr  apparell. 

The  black  fryers  of  glosset'.. 
fryer  John  raynoldes bachyler  lik  dyuyuyte  p'or  nup'. 
fryer  John  howp', 
fryer  Bycha'd  bylond. 
fryer  Wyllyani  ewan. 
fryer  WyUyam  Walton', 
fryer  Ra^e  Hovell. 
fryer  Thomas  raeykyne,"' 

Then  follow  the  other  religious  orders.  Whether  the  friar-preachers 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  sink  into  the  rankR  of  the 
secular  clergy  is  not  evident,  as  their  subsequent  career  is  unknown. 
Among  "  the  Housaes  of  Freres  lately  goven  vp,  which  haue  any  substa'ce 
of  leyd,"  the  suffragan  returned,  "  The  blak  freres  in  Gloceatr"  oon  lie  of 
the  Church  &  p'tof  a  Chapell,  w'  div'se  gnttera."'  Their  plate  was 
deposited  in  the  royal  treasury,  Apr.  2Dth,  1539,  by  Thomas  Thacker.* 

Tliomas  Bell  the  elder,  who  held  of  the  friars  two  cottages  with 
gardens,  very  soon  completed  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  with  the  church, 
belfry,  churchyard  and  all  buildings  and  lands.  For  the  sum  £240  5s,  4d., 
he  received  by  royal  grant,  July  21et,  1539,  the  Blacke  Fryers,  valued 
altogether  at  26b.  8d.  a-year,  and  some  possessions  of  the  late  priory  of 
Lanthony  and  abbey  of  Rilegh,  to  be  held  by  liim  and  Jane  his  wife,  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  by  service  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knts.- 
fee  and  the  yearly  rent  or  tenth  of  12s.  3d.  a-year;  with  the  wvenues 
from  the  last  ladyday.'  The  grantee  was  a  clothmaker  and  draper,  and 
one  of  the  iirst  that  brought  the  trade  of  capping  into  Gloucester,  fiy  bis 
industry  he  acquired  wealth  sufRcient  to  maintain  the  knighthood  which 
Henry  YIII  afterwards  conferred  on  him,  and  twice  was  mayor  of 
Gloucester.  He  turned  the  blackfriars'  church  into  a  beautiful  residence 
for  himself  called  Bell's  Place,  and  the  monastic  buildings  into  a  manu- 
fectory  ;  and  oloee  by  he  founded  and  ondawod  some  almabousee.  His 
widow  Jane  outlived  him  ;  and  as  hia  only  son  Thomas  (who  did  not  get 
the  greyAiars)  died  before  him  without  iasue,  the  blackfriars  went  to  Jane 
his  sole  daughter.  After  her  mother's  death,  she  carried  it,  with  a  fair 
estate,  into  the  family  of  Dennis,  in  whidi  it  remained  for  a  few 
generations.  Since  1769,  the  house  has  passed  into  many  hand&  The 
church  is  still  a  good  residence,  and  the  buildings  have  been  changed  into 
cottages,  workshops,  and  outiiouses. 

The  remains  of  this  priory  are  very  extensive  and  interesting.  The 
traditions  of  the  Dominican  order  required  that  the  buildings  should  be 
arranged  quadrilaterally,  enclosing  a  plot  of  ground  which  formed  the 
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lure*  DoufiBcated  (AbboMord  Club). 
>  Pit.  31  Ben.  VUI,  p.  1,  m.  87  (8). 
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olaialtal  oemetety  for  ib»  deceased  of  the  ooramniuty,  one  mde  being 
o«B>|ded  by  the  ch^eb ;  but  no  fixed  nik  wm  adopted  for  tiie  jbtrfbntion 
of  the  offioes.  This  is  appaicoit  ham  the  phns  of  sereitd  of  the  EngG^ 
pri<»ies  fonaded  within  the  same  penod  of  twenty  years.  At  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  and  St&mford,  the  church  formed  the  north  side  of  the  qmulraagle, 
wldlel  at  Norwich  and  CEmterbuiy  it  was  on  &e  Ronth,  and  at  Newcastle- 
oa-Tyne  on  tbe  east,  being  probably  regtdated  by  (he  conveniences  of  fie 
locaUtres ;  uhI  even  orientation  was  not  nniformly  preserved  The  cuK- 
nary  oflioes  at  Gloucester  were  evidentiy  on  the  south,  whilst  at  C&nte> 
bury  they  stood  on  the  west 

"the  e^y  Dominican  (lurches  were  ezceedit^  eimple  in  artai^nient 
and  severe  in  details.  A  good  example  of  them  existed  at  Canterbury, 
where  the  choir,  nave,  and  two  aisles  were  all  included  under  one  long 
unbroken  roof,  and  a  porch  at  the  west  end  afforded  entrance  to  the  con- 
gr^ation.  The  church  at  Gloucester,  consisting  of  choir,  nave,  north 
chapel  or  transept,  and  north  aisle,  being  rebuilt  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  departed  somewhat  from  this  plan,  inasmuch  as  the 
chapel  was  covered  with  a  distinct  transverse  roof.  It  occupied  only 
about  three-fourths  of  the  side  of  the  quadrangle,  the  rest  being  completed 
by  monastic  buildings.  In  the  church  were  three  altars :  the  steeple  with 
two  bells,  ami  the  aisle  have  disapiwared.  f 

The  rest  of  the  buildings  which  complete  the  quadrangle,  about  73  ft. 
square,  are  doubtless  the  original  atnictures  of  th^  13th  century.  The 
dormitory  forming  the  second  storey  of  the  south  side,  with  its  exterior 
stairs,  is  still  perfect,  even  to  the  stone  partitions  of  the  separate  cells. 
On  the  ground  floor  was  probably  the  refectory.  The  triplet  window  in 
the  south  gable  of  the  west  buildinge  is  deserving  of  notice.  But  the 
interiors  of  alt  those  buildings  have  been  so  much  changed  and  adapted 
for  modem  requirements,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  monastic 
destinations.  The  cellaring  is  extensive,  but  presents  little  worthy  of 
remark.  It  is  best,  however,  to  turn  to  the  original  plan  and  drawings, 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler,  whose  talents  as 
an  architect  secure  our  confidence  and  esteem,  whilst  we  tender  to  him  our 
thanks  for  his  kindness  on  this  occasion  amongst  many  others. 

From  time  to  time,  some  objects  of  interest  have  come  to  light  again. 
In  1714  a  missal  was  found  in  the  friary,  in  which  were  the  names  of 
Walter  Bowden  and  Agnes  liis  wife,  Richud  Warminster,  John  Brigge, 
and  Robert  Damal  and  Juliana  his  wife,  who  were  probably  benefactors. 
Upon  a  stone  dug  up  in  1716,  was  the  effigy  of  a  hiar  ;  and  on  another, 
OiM  Jokaimis  BUely.  In  the  year  1779  there  were  in  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  houses  made  out  of  the  ruins,  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Dene  (who 
occupied  the  hoc  of  Canterbury  from  1501  to  1503)  and  those  of  the 
bishopric  of  Purhom,  St.  Peter's  Abbey  at  Gloucester,  and  more  frequently 
a  bend  cotized  between  six  lioncels  (not  six  trees,  as  Budder  says)  for 
Bohun,  all  being  probably  the  memorinls  of  benefactora  to  the  house. 
These  tiles  were  still  preserved  in  1819.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  church 
is  what  is  called  a  sort  of  shrine,  but  is  evidently  the  remains  of  the 
paschal  sepulchre. 

The  seal  of  the  convent  was  doubtless  sequestrated  by  the  sufiVagan 
of  Dover.  The  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  friar-preachers  of  Trun^  which 
shared  the  same  fate,  was  dug  up,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  in  the  gajdea  of 
the  vicarage-house  of  Sturry,  near  Canterbury ;  bat  what  tiie  wandetings  of 
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the  Glouoeater  matrix  for  two  hundred  and  eevonty  yean  have  been,  it  u 
idle  to  conjecture.  This  matrix  ie  made  out  of  one  blook  of  bna 
wioii^t  into  shape  by  hand,  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  tlie 
handle  being  formed  of  a  ridge  along  the  back  and  pierced  with  a  hole 
to  Bccuie  a  finn  graep.  The  stamp  shows  some  traces  of  gilding ;  but  Hm 
back  and  handle  are  rough  in  vorkmanabip,  presenting  nothing  but  ihe 
marks  of  the  file.  The  seal  contains  two  principal  figoies,  one  bald-headed. 
and  bearded,  dad  in  flowing  gonnonte,  and  holding  a  book  and  a  rerened 
sword  by  the  point ;  the  other  tonsured,  habited  in  the  cappa  and  capnce  of 
the  friar-preacheia,  and  holding  a  long  cross  and  a  book  :  below,  the  demi- 
figure  of   a   friar  praying:   legend,   s'.    ootOfTSx:   frm:   frkdioatob' 


QLOvcKSTRiK.  Wc  believo  that  the  figures  are  those  of  SL  Paul  the 
Apostle  and  St  Dominic,  aud  that  they  were  the  saintly  patrons  of  thia 
priory.  The  date  of  the  seal  hss  been  considered  to  be  about  the  year 
1280,  but  there  is  probably  no  reason  for  denying  it  a  somewhat  eakier 

period. 
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^roterUtngs  at  intetings  of  t^t  Eopal  <arct)aralogtcal 
fnitimt. 

April  6,  1882. 
J.  Hilton,  Eaq.,  F.8.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Frbbhan  sent  a  paper  on  "  Sena  and  Auxene,"  vhlch  waa 
lend  b7  Hf.  E.  WcLtfoid,  and  a  pinted  at  p.  97.  On  the  piopoBol  of  tha 
Chainnan,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  K  Pbaoook  communicated  the  subjoined  "  Profesaio  "  of  a  sister 
of  the  Nunnery  of  Little  Marlow,  which  vas  read  by  Mr.^Hartsbome : 

"  The  following  document  has  been  transcribed  for  me  by  the  Rer. 
A.  R.  Maddison,  from  the  Episcopal  register  of  Lincoln.  I  think  it  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  as  I  do  not  at 
jnesent  remember  that  any  similar  "  professio"  has  been  printed.     The 

fnbli^ed  accounte  of  Little  Marlow  or  MinRbin  Marlow  are  very  scanty. 
t  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  situate  in  Bii ck inghamshire  Who  was 
its  founder  is  uncertain.  A  list  of  the  Prioresses,  seemingly  imperfect, 
is  given  in  the  Monaaticon,  vol.  iv,  p.  419.) 

From  tiiis  it  appears  that  the  Prioress  to  whom  the  profession  was  made 
was  Margaret  Vemon,  the  last  lody  who  ever  filled  the  poet 

The  bishop  before  whom  this  profession  was  made  was  John  Longland. 
He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  May  0,  1520,  and  died  on  May  7, 
154:7,  aged  74  years. 

Fiofeesio  moniol'm  de  Marlow  parva. 

"  IHe  dfiioo  p'nio  die  mentis  septembm  Anno  dM  miHio  quiqen'"xxvij'°' 
in  ecolesia  eonventuali  de  marlow  parva  Beverendus  in  Xro  pi  Joh'ee  pei- 
missiono  divina  lincoln  £p'us  pontifioalibus  suis  indutus  intra  miase 
aolmpnia  eorores  Constantiam  petionillam  et  Annam  p'oratue  pdicti  de 
mloo  jiva  ad  et  in  ordine  sancti  b'nedicti  admisit  et  easdoDi  beoedixit, 
et  vota  et  sfesaionee  earondem  singiUatim  reeepit  et  acceptavit  sub  fonna 
verbomm  sequen 

"  In  the  name  of  god  amen  I  sustor  oonstann,  petronnitl,  Anoe.  In  the 
presence  of  Almighty  god  and  our  blessed  lady  saint  mary  potione  of  this 
monastery,  and  all  auugells  and  seinta  of  heven,  and  of  you  reverend 
foidour  in  god  John  biahope  of  linooln  and  ordynary  of  this  diocesse,  and 
in  the  {oesence  of  all  this  honorable  witnesa,  vowe  offere  and  fully  gyve 
myself  to  serve  all  mighty  god  duryng  my  lyffe  naturall  in  this  monastery 
of  lytyll  morlowe  dedicate  in  the  honour  of  god  and  our  blessed  lady  selnt 
Mary,  and  for  this  intent  and  purpose  I  here  renounce  for  euer  and  utterly 
forsake  the  world  and  propety  of  tempoiall  subetaunce  and  goods  of  the 
■ante,  and  all  other  w(»dly  delights  and  pleasures,  taking  upon  me  wilf  nil 
poverty,  vowyng  also  and  promysing  ever  to  lyve  in  pure  chastitie  during 
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my  lyffe.  To  <^unge  107  secular  lyfTe  inUi  rc^ler  conDaruton  ind 
KligyouBe  manner,  promysiDg  and  Towyng  dew«  reverence  and  obedience 
unto  you  reverend  fadour  in  god  JoIid  biehoppe  of  lincoln  and  yoni  suc- 
cesBora  byeboppea,  and  unto  my  lady  and  mother  dame  Margaiett  now 
prioresae  of  this  monastery  and  to  her  successors  prioresses  of  the  same, 
and  utterly  from  hensforth  I  forsake  myn  own  propre  will  and  not  to 
folowe  the  same  butt  to  folowe  the  will  of  my  euperioi  in  all  lawfull  and 
canonycke  commandements,  and  to  observe  this  holy-oidre  and  lel^on 
acconUng  to  the  holy  rules  of  seint  bcnedicte,  and  all  the  laudable  consti- 
tncions  of  this  monastery  by  tbe  graciousc  nseistence  of  our  lord  Jhu 
Chriate.  In  wytness  whereof  I  doo  piUt  a  signe  with  myn  own  hande  to 
this  my  profession. 

"  Kelique  vero  due  sorores  vota  et  professions  suits  eiisdem  verbis 
emiserunt  et  ipearum  propriam  suam  professiouom  signo  crucis  subeiguato 
tunc  ibidem.  Presentibus  Magistris  luca  longlands  aimigero.  Kidholao 
Small,  henrico  white  artium  magistris,  domino  hugone  Mathewe  Si 
Johanne  Roggere  cap"  et  aliis  quamplurimis." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Peacock. 

Sntfqnfties  snb  CSfotlts  of  9it  EibibCtet. 

By  Mi.  G.  R.  B.  Kino. — Lithographic  illustrations  of  the  Undercroft 
of  the  church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  Clerkenwell, 
and  of  a  Baldaehino  lately  removed  from  the  thurch  of  St.  Mary,  Totnea, 
Concerning  the  latter  Mr.  King  has  been  obliging  enough  to  send  the 
following  notes : — 

"  The  Altar-piece  lately  removed  from  the  chancel  of  Totnes  church 
deserves  some  notice  from  its  exceptional  character,  forming  as  it  did  a 
canopy  under  which  the  altar  stood.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  this 
particular  example,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  canopies 
generally. 

"  Canopies  of  varying  form  under  the  name  of  cihoiium,  tabernacle,  or 
baldachino,  have  been  used  in  connexion  with  church  furniture  and  ser- 
vices for  many  centuries,  the  earliest  known  instance  being  one  in  the 
church  of  St.  George  at  Thcssalonica.  They  were  more  general  in  Italy 
than  in  other  parts  of  Western  Europe.  When  connected  with  an  altar, 
the  usual  form  seems  to  have  been  that  of  four  detached  pillars,  support- 
ing a  velarium  or  veil  stretched  on  the  top,  and  having  curtains  hanging 
between  the  columns  to  enclose  the  sltar.  In  later  times  the  curtain  and 
veil  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  fitting  partook  more  of  the 
chatactei  of  an  architectural  structure.  Medifeval  instances  occur  in 
several  churches  in  Rome,  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  hut  the 
use  of  such  structures  does  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  during  tbe  middle  ages. 

"  The  earliest  instances  of  Altar  canopies  in  England  that  I  know  of, 
are  those  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  Tong  Church,  Shropshire,  The 
former  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  and  was  removed  about  the 
year  1820.  It  consisted  of  a  Hat  canopy  or  tester  of  oak,  attached  by  its 
back  edge  to  the  stone  screen  behind  the  High-altar  and  maintained  in  a 
horizontal  position  without  any  visible  supports.  The  outer  parts  were 
enriched  by  an  elaborately  moulded  cornice,  with  cresting  above,  and 
carved  festoons  depending  below  the  cornice.  Thia  example  is  shown  in 
Plato  3udv  of  Britton's  work  on  Winchester  Cathedral     The  canopy  at 
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Tong  I  have  not  seen,  bat  from  the  deecriptione  I  haye  received,  I  believe 
thftt  it  belongs  to  Uie  I7th  century.  It  ia  of  oak,  suspended  by  roda  from 
the  cfaancel  roof. 

"  Sir  Christoplier  Wren  designed  a  Baldachino  for  St.  Paul's  Cathediftl, 
following  the  chaiacter  of  that  erected  by  Bernini  in  St  Peter's  at  Some 
in  the  year  1633,  having  four  columnar  snpporte,  carrying  a  roof,  the 
whole  standing  quite  detached,   this,   however,  was  not  carried  into 


"  Wren,  in  several  of  hie  churches,  gave  a  quasi  Baldachino  appearance 
to  the  oak  panelling  with  which  he  usually  Imed  the  Eastern  \ntlls,  but 
the  columns  were  geneially  attached,  or  but  little  detached  from  the 
panelling,  so  that  the  altar  did  not  actually  stand  under  the  pediment  or 
cornice  which  surmounted  the  columns. 

"  Wren's  pupil,  Hawksmoor,  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  by 
the  Mansion  Hguse,  erected  in  1716,  placed  a  richly  carved  oak  Balda- 
chino altar,  standing  against  the  east  wall.  The  canopy  has  a  depth  or 
projection  of  several  feet,  so  that  the  altar  stands  entirely  beneath  it  The 
same  architect,  in  the  t^urch  of  St  George,  Bloomsbury,  placed  a  some- 
what similar,  though  plainer  structure,  having  less  projection,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  altar  is  partly  beneath  and  partly  beyond  the  line  of  the 
canopy.  In  both  these  cases  the  space  between  the  supports  of  the 
canopy  from  north  to  south  is  so  limited  that  the  idea  of  the  ofBciating 
clergyman  standing  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  altar  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  designer. 

"  I  am  informed  by  Lord  Colerii^  that  in  his  younger  days,  the  chapel 
of  Eton  College  possessed  a  Baldachino  of  classic  design,  probably  by 
Wren,  very  sumptuous  in  character,  having  carvings  and  inlays  of  various 
woods,  but  this  has  now  disappeared. 

"The  design  of  the  canopy  in  Totnes  church  consisted  of  two  detached 
fluted  columns  of  the  composite  order  standing  in  advance  of  two  engaged 
columns  of  like  design  placed  on  a  panelled  dado  or  pedestal  next  the 
east  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel,  a  little  distance  from  the  north 
and  south  walls.  The  east  wall  from  which  these  columns  projected  had 
between  tlie  two  clusters  of  columns  a  further  curved  receea  eastward, 
forming  a  total  recess  at  the  floor  line  of  nearly  six  feet  These  groups  of 
columns  supported  a  horizontal  entablature  retumijjg  into  the  east  wall, 
and  not  carried  across  the  recess.  From  the  top  of  the  entablature  an 
arched  cornice,  or  archivolt,  semj-cireular  in  elevation,  was  carried,  so  con- 
necting the  two  groups  of  columns.  The  front  line  of  this  arohed  cornice 
coincided  with  the  face  of  the  outer  columns,  giving  a  canopy  five-and-a- 
half-feet  deep. 

"  Tlie  soffit  or  underside  of  this  arch  was  divided  into  moulded  cofiera 
or  panels  having  pat«ne  of  foliage  within  them.  The  arched  ceilii^ 
was  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  above  it  the  wall  face  was  in 
the  some  plane  with  that  behind  the  engaged  colunms.  The  wall 
bad,  at  a  still  higher  level,  a  cornice  of  simple  character,  level  at  either 
end,  but  wavy  in  the  middle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  curved  roof  of  the 
chancel.     On  each  side  upon  the  entablature,  stood  a  vase. 

"  Below  the  arch  ceiling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  east  wall,  was  a  small 
aamiciroular  window  with  mouldings  round  it,  and  cherubs  in  relief 
filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  coffered  ceiling,  while  below  the 
window  was  some  flowing  foliage  marking  a  change  in  the  plan  of  the  recess. 

VOL,   XXXIX.  2   R 
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Tho  ffiiole  BtrnctUTB  ma  of  lath  and  pUatet  <w  a 

The  execution  of  the  mouldiogB,  and  eniiohiaaato  irith  bU  tha  i 

of  the  modillioned  and  coffered  cornice  was  ezceediiigly  good,  tha  valf 

exoeption  heing  the  vaeea  which  ware  eoaiseljr  daaigned  and  ezeeatad. 

"  The  altai,  of  oak,  which  is  coeval  with  the  oanopj,  ia  ttune  feat  sin* 
inchoB  long,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  piojectioa ;  this  waa  ptohalAf 
intended  to  stand  in  the  ouired  reoess.  Tha  apace  bebwem  Ute  pedartali 
of  the  canopy  was  nine  feet  in  length,  leaving  a  vei;  limited  qiaoa  «l 
eithet  end  of  the  table  wheie  it  projected  beyond  the  ourved  reoeni 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  onctioa  of  the 
stractuie,  but  it  was  probably  towaids  the  end  of  the  last  oeatoiy.  It 
must  have  been  designed  by  an  architoct  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  tbe 
same  perhape  who  designed  a  honae  in  Foie  Street,  nearly  oj^osita  tha 
Aahbuiton  Boad,  to  tiie  canopy  of  the  doorway  of  which  hoose  it  bad 
some  reeemblance. 

"  I  would  say  in  passing  that  these  c&nopies  to  doorways  in  the  last 
century  were  called  "  Baldaohinei"  Tbe  name  is  also  ap{died  to  a  etnofj 
of  clotii,  supported  by  upright  poles,  borne  over  persona  of  diatiuoticMi. 

"  It  was  hoped  that  the  removal  of  this  interesting  object  might  have 
been  aocoraplishod  without  iujury,  bo  that  it  might  have  been  praaarvad 
elsewhere  as  a  relic  of  a  fashion  now  abandoned,  but  tho  fragile  nateia  of 
the  work  and  the  decay  of  the  framework  rendered  this  impossible.  In 
view  of  this  contingency  I  made  sketches  and  measurements  of  the  stiue- 
ture,  which  I  drew  out  and  had  lithographed.  Copies  of  this  print  I  hare 
presented  to  the  public  hbiaries,  to  the  Archeological  Institute,  and  to 
societies  and  individuals  likely  to  be  interested  in  archaeological  or  ecclesi- 
astical matters. 

"  There  is  a  recent  instance  of  a  Baldachino  in  St  Barnabas  ohonfa 
Oxford,  but  the  attempt  made  a  few  years  ago  to  erect  one  in  St  Bamabaa 
church,  Fimlico,  was  bustfated,  although  the  Totnee  and  othsr  Englirfi 
examples  were  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  the  Faculty  suit,  as  affording 
precedents  for  such  fittings." 

By  the  Chairhah. — A  collection  of  early  keys,  a  bronze  celt,  and  a 
large  fibula,  from  Italy.  The  meeting  was  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Hilbm 
for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  paicel-gilt  silver  collar  of  S3.  With 
reference  to  this  object  Mr.  Hartshome  contributed  some  general  notes  on 
such  decorations,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  Jotimal. 

By  Mr.  E.  C.  Huueb. — Impresaion  of  a  seal  in  low-r«lief,  —■  inch  in 
diameter,  representing  the  Viigin  and  child  seated  in  a  fiowery  mead, 
and  circumscribed  by  the  legend,  TIMOeEOC  nPIAPXACKflSQN 
NlNOUnOAEOO.  This  was  found  on  the  site  of  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad-street,  City.  It  is  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  sevm- 
teenth  century. 

May  i,  1882. 
T.  H.  Batus,  £b4-,  Q.C.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  R.  Palmer  sent "  Further  Notes  on  the  Priory  of  Dart- 
ford,  in  Kent,"  which  were  read  by  the  Chaibhan,  in  tbe  unavoidaU* 
absence  of  Mr.  Hartshome,  and  are  printed  at  p.  177.  A  vote  of  thanki 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  thus  again  contributing  to  the  intmest  of 
the  monthly  meetings  from  his  rich  and  eztenuve  sources  of  infwnatioti. 

Precentor   Ymuaua    sent    a    paper   on   Camnr    Pdoi;,  a  hoase 

CoooAc 
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of  Bcnediotine  nuna  in  the  snburbe  of  Norwich.  Carrow  ie  familiat 
to  the  readera  of  Skelton  fiom  hia  well-known  "  Little  Boke  of  Philip 
Spuow,"  being  an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  a  pet  bird,  belonging  to  Mistrees 
Janfi  Scrope,  an  inmate  of  the  convent,  by  the  talons  of  "  Gyb,"  the 
nunnery  cat  , 

"  Gib,  I  aay,  our  cat 

■Worried  her  on  that 

Which  I  bved  beste ; 

So  cannot  be  expiest 

My  sorrowful  heavynese. 

But  al  without  redress." 
The  irrererent  rhymester  parodies  the  funeral  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  : 

"  For  the  soul  of  Philip  Sparow 

That  was  late  slain  at  Carow 

Among  the  nunnes  blake : 

For  that  sweet  soules  sake 

And  for  al  sparrowes  soules 

Set  in  our  bede  ronlee." 

After  an  invocation  addieased  to  Jupiter  and  other  names  of  ancient 
mythology,  he  proceeds  to  call  down  vengeance : 
"  On  al  the  whole  nacion 
Of  cattes 

God  send  them  aoTOW  and  shame 
These  vilanous  false  cattes 
Made  for  mice  and  rattes 
And  not  for  byides  small ; 
That  cat  specuiUy, 
Which  slew  so  cruelly 
My  litle  prelr  sparow 
That  I  brought  up  at  Carow." 

Through  the  mnniJicenoe  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P., 
one  of  &o  lepnsentatives  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  the  buildings  of  the 
monaet«ry  have  been  recently  exhumed.  It  was  originally  dedicated  to 
S&.  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist  King  Stephen  enlai^ed  and  endowed 
it  with  lands  near  Norwich ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Royal  decree,  two 
aiaters  of  the  old  foundation,  named  Seyna  and  J^telina,  in  1146,  b^an 
to  build  a  church  and  mimastery,  the  former  dedicated  to  the  Vi^pn. 
King  J<^,  in  1199,  granted  the  nuns  a  four  days'  fair.  In  1245, 
consMntions  of  Beveral  bishops  took  place  in  the  nunnery  church.  After- 
wards it  became  a  place  of  education  for  the  daughters  of  leading  familiee 
in  the  diocese.  In  I39G,  Edith  Wilton,  a  prioress,  was  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned  for  giving  sanctuary  to  a  muTdeier,  but  after  the  trial  was 
discharged.  The  last  prioress  but  one,  Isabella  Wygon,  a.d.  1514,  erected 
the  prioress's  house,  where  her  rebus,  a  Y  ^'^^  ^  "  K^i^ "  appear  on  a 
chimney  piece.  The  last  prioress  was  Cecily  Stafford,  who  received  at 
the  Dissolution  a  pension  of  £&,  which  on  Q.  Mary's  accession  she  was 
still  enjoying. 

Wim  the  exception  of  the  Prioress's  house,  which  was  converted  into 
a  lesidenoe  by  Sir  John  Sbelton,  (he  grantee,  the  buildings  of  the  monas- 
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teiy  shared  the  common  fate  of  convontnal  eetabli^ments.  ETeiytbiiig 
that  was  saleable,  timber,  iron,  lead,  glass,  was  aold,  and  the  walls  of  the 
cloister  garth  after  beiag  stripped  of  their  fociflgs  remained  as  the 
eoclosnre  of  a  garden.  So  complete  was  the  intermetit  of  the  ruins  in 
their  own  di'bris  that  an  observer  in  the  last  century  declared  "  there 
were  no  apparent  ruins."  To  the  munificence  of  the  owner  of  tho 
property,  Afr.  J.  J.  Colnian,  M.P.,  is  due  the  diaenterment  of  these 
remains,  and  the  task  of  describing  anil  planning  the  building  has  been 
ably  undertaken  by  Mr.  A.  S.  King.  The  fragments  consist  of  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  church  and  of  a  rnnge  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
cloisters,  consisting  of  the  slype,  chapter  house,  and  day-room.  After  a 
minut«  description  of  these  remiuns,  the  paper  conchided  by  an  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  the  Institute  would  be  ready  to  tender  their 
sincere  thanks  both  to  Mr.  Cotmau  for  beginning  and  carrying  out,  and 
to  Mr.  Tillctt,  the  occupier,  for  penuitting  the  excavations,  which,  how- 
ever rich  in  architectural  results,  must  liave  been  productive  of  no  little 
personal  discomfort. 

Mr.  K  Walford  thought  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  thoee  excavations  were  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Arclueological  Association  in  1679,  which  on  that  occasion 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  investigation  by  calling  attention  to  this 
religious  honse,  with  regard  to  which  the  histories  of  the  county  were 
almost  silent 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Precentor  Venables  for  his  paper,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Colman  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  in 
bringing  to  light  such  valuable  evidences  of  an  important  monastic  eatab- 
lislunent. 

The  Eev.  E.  King  read  the  following  notes  on  a  dish  by  Thomas 
Toft  :— 

"  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  in  November,  1680,  sa 
recorded  in  the  Jovrtud  for  1881,  pp.  102-3,  Professor  Westwood,  in 
reading  'A  Notice  of  an  Early  Fosset^pot,'  amongst  other  interesting 
matter,  touched  briefly  on  what  are  termed  '  Toft  Dishes,'  mentioning 
four  existing  specimens,  viz.,  one  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jermyn  Street;  another  in  the  BatemanMusoum;  a  third  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Bagshaw  ;  and  a  fourth  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

"  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  in  his  valuable  work,  'The  Life  of  Wedgwood," 
also  mentions  four,  omitting  Mr.  Bagshaw's,  and  quoting  one  then  in  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Mills,  in  Norwich.     This  dish  was  sold  at  his  death. 

"  Mr.  Rndler,  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  informs  me  that  there  is 
another,  the  property  of  Mr.  Willett  of  Brighton.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  a  dish  which  is  the  most  perfect  I  have  yet  seen, 
and  difTering  somewhat  from  any  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of. 

"  There  seem  to  have  been  two  Tofts,  Thomas  and  Ralph,  father  and  son, 
who  were  master-potters  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Theii 
works  were  at  Buislem  in  Staffordshire,  which  has  been,  not  inaptly, 
styled  '  the  cradle  of  the  potter's  art'  They  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  and  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of 
pottery.  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  '  History  of  Staffordshire,'  mentions  Thomas 
Toft  as  potting  in  1650. 

'  A  paper  on  Carniw  Abb^  b;  Hr.  of  the  British  Arcbsdo^cal  AEsodalioo 
Loftut  Brock  iniy  be  found  io  the  JoiuiMl      v.  zixTiii,  p.  165. 
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"  Amongst  other  fictile  waie  they  made  '  Tygs,'  and  these  large  coarae 
dishes  which  are  now  called  Toft  ditiheg. 

"  The  examples  I  have  just  mentioned  sie  all,  with  one  exception,  un>- 
dated.  Theae  dishes  are  formed  of  a  salmony  coloured,  or  sometimes  of 
&  yellowish,  clay.  The  pattern,  or  ornamentation,  instead  of  being  painted, 
is  laid  on  in  '  dip '  of  variously  tinted  clay ;  the  ontline  and  shading, 
such  as  it  is,  beii^  marked  out  with  dark  brown,  or  pitchy-colouted  lines, 
dotted  with  little  white  beads ;  the  whole  is  thickly  overlaid  with  a 
yellow  glaie. 

"  Tdons.  Jacqnemart  in  his  '  History  of  Ceramic  Art,'  as  tianalated  by 
Mrs.  Bury  PaUieer,  describes  them  as  '  Earthenvrares  in  rdtef,  of  a 
primitive  and  hideous  eupeet.' 

"  1.  The  Jermyn  Street  specimen  is  17^  inches  in  diameter.  The 
centre  is  charged  with  a  lion  rampant  n^lly  crowned.  The  rim  is 
trellised,  and  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Toft  It  is  much  misshapen,  as 
though  it  had  been  put  into  the  oven  in  too  soft  a  state ;  and  it  is, 
besides,  considerably  over-fired.  An  ei^:raving  of  this  dish  is  given  in 
Mr.  Jewitt's  book,  and  also  by  Mr.  Marryatt. 

"  2.  The  dish  late  the  property  of  Mr.  Mills,  deceased,  is  19  inches  in 
diameter,  and  shows  a  full-length,  but  very  unsymmetrical,  female  figure 
between  two  female  heads  in  ovals.  The  rim  in  this  case  is  ornamented 
with  a  double  spiral  thread  and  bears  the  name  of  Ralph  Toft  This 
dish,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  passed  into  other  hands. 

"  3.  The  South  Kensington  specimen,  which  doubtless  some  of  you 
may  have  seen,  is  17  J  inches  in  diameter,  having  the  centre  charged  with 
a  mermaid.  It  is  in  excellent  preservu^iou,  and  i)  on  intereeting  example. 
This  was,  as  a  label  upon  it  states,  bought  for  X16  in  1869. 

"  4.  Tlie  Lomberdale  House  example  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  known, 
being  over  22  inches  in  diameter.  It  beora  a  three-quarter-length 
portrait  of  King  Charles  II,  bearing  a  sceptre  in  either  hand,  one 
terminating  in  a  flear4e-liB,  the  other  in  a  mound  (probably  the  one  for 
France,  the  latter  for  Britain)  surrounded  with  foliage.  This,  like  No.  1, 
has  a  tielliaed  border  or  rim. 

"  6.  Mr.  Bagshaw's  dish  is  described  by  Professor  Westwood  as  having 
the  fignifi  formed  of  dark  brown  lines,  dotted  with  white,  and  bearing 
Hm  name  of  Balph  Toft.  This  and  the  one  last  mentioned  I  have  not 
myself  seen,  but  both  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitfs  '  Life  of 
Wedgvi-ood.'  Mr.  Chaffers  in  speaking  of  this  describes  it  as  havii^  a 
female  figure  crowned,  between  two  medalljons  bearing  female  heads, 
also  crowned  This  seems  to  be  a  similar,  if  not  the  some,  diah  to  that 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  having  been  sold  at  Mr.  Mills'  sola 

"  6.  Another,  as  I  said  before,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  in 
Brighton,  but  I  have  no  description  of  this. 

"  7.  I  am  myself  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  one  I  now  exhibit 

"  Of  dated  examples,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Chafiers 
instances  a  specimen  in  the  Salford  Museum,  bearing  'a  gentleman  and 
lady  at  full  lengUi,  dated  Ralph  Toft,  1676.' 

"  tSi.  Marryatt  records  one  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Stafford  '  with  the 
Boyalarms  of  Charles  II's  reign;'  this  is  probably  undated  except  so 
far  as  the  sovereign's  arms  indicate  the  re^  in  which  it  was  potted. 

"  There  may  be  others  still  in  existence,  and  if  so  one  would  be  {^ad 
f«r  information  about  them. 
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"  Uy  dish  though  not  bo  laig»  u  tiie  Lombetdftle  BooBe  exua^ 
being  but  18  ini^es  in  diameter,  ie  the  heat  ipeciBWD,  with  th« 
exception  perhRpa  of  the  South  Kenaiagtos  one,  that  I  hare  seen. 
It  diSen  from  any  of  theae  which  I  have  mentioiwd,  beonng  a*  yoa  ne, 
in  addition  to  Thomas  Toft's  name,  two  similarly  formed  lettna,  X  l*i 
immediately  above,  which  1  take  to  be  the  initials  <d  one  (rf  Toft'a  patten, 
who  either  made  the  dish,  or  perhaps,  more  probably,  omuuented  it ;  and 
who,  no  doubt,  thought  hia  own  initials  as  deaarving  of  reooid  u  wen  hta 
master's  names  in  ftilL" 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  King  for  his  papec 

The  CoAiKHAn  announced  that  the  inaugnral  meting  of  the  Nataoaal 
Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead,'  would  be  held  on  ^y 
10th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Camarvon. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  E.  KiKO,  aaocaidad 
by  Mr.  T.  Mablow,  and  carried  unaninxoualy : — "That  this  UMeting 
desires  to  express  its  cordial  E4>piDval  of  the  objecto  of  the  Soci«ty,  and 
wishes  it  every  8UCGea&" 

^nUqtiltin  anb  (SSocIm  ot  Hct  Sjfeftittai. 

By  Mr.  A.  Ki»o.— Plan  of  Carww  Abbey. 

By  Hr.  £.  P.  Loftcs  Bbook. — Fhotogn^hs  of  the  sama 

By  Mr.  B.  U.  Peifsoh. — Lilhogn^duo  illustrations  of  the  same. 

By  the  Rev.  R  Eiira.— .A  dish  by  Thomas  Tcrft 

By  Captain  E.  Hoarx. — "  Bniuo  medal  sbnek  to  oomnaniOTBte 
the  fint  meeting  of  tiie  Briti^  Arahaoh^ieal  Association,  at  Caa- 
terbniy,  in  tiie  year  1813  ;  artist,  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  London.  It 
may  be  thus  described  i—Obwna — oa  a  diield,  the  Ams  ot  tke 
City  of  Canterbury,  viz  ;-^Argent,  three  Corniah  chnogha  proper, 
two  and  one,  on  a  chief  Gules,  a  lion,  pasaant,  guardant.  On  Hie 
first  and  lower  portion  of  Uiese  arms  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  Hknbm 
i.Beoket,  and  as  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  Caotnbniy  adopted  him  as 
their  patron,  guardian^  and  tntelaiy  saint,  they  also  took  hia  armorial 
insignia,  as  a  portion  of  their  own  ;  tiie  following  inactiptions  aaitoimding 
the  shield ; — First  Mhruio,  CAMTiBBtiRi,  Lobd  Alb.  Coktvouam,  PEtas. 
The  date  of  the  medal,  1844,  divided  on  each  aide  of  the  shield.  B» 
verse  : — A  hand  holding  a  veaael,  and  pouring  oil  into  an  ancient  lampi 
which  is  burning,  sunonndsd  by  the  inscription: — British  Atammo- 

LOGKIAI.    ASBOCUTIOK.   MDOOCOCUU.    W.    J.    TAIIAM^   F.    LoMDOlf,   io  the 

exergue.    This  medal  was  stmck  for  subeoribers  only,  and  is  nte ;  it  is 
believed  that  one  hundred  copies  only  were  struck. 


'  Bae  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  Ui. 
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THE    PLACE    OF    CARLISLE    IN    ENGLISH    HISTORT.> 
By  E.  A.  FBEEMAN,  D.C.L. 

In  the  course  of  the  joumeyings  of  our  Institute 
through  various  parts  of  our  island,  in  the  course  of  the 
meetings  which  it  holds  year  by  year  in  oiu-  chief  cities 
and  boroughs,  it  often  happens  that  the  immediate  scene 
of  our  researches  specially  calls  back,  aa  a  matter  either 
of  likeness  or  of  contrast,  some  other  scene  which  we  have 
examined  in  earlier  years.  I  remember  well  how,  in  the 
diachai^  of  the  office  which  the  kindness  of  tlie  Institute 
has  so  often  laid  upon  me,  I  was  once  called  on  to  flit 
over  a  large  part  of  our  island,  from  British  Cardiff  to 
East-Saxon  Colchester.  Strangely  enough,  I  found  that 
in  two  stirring  periods  of  history,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  in  the  first  century  and  in  the  seventeenth, 
the  fates  of  the  Silurian  and  the  East-Saxon  lands  were 
twined  together  in  a  way  which  beforehand  we  should 
hardly  have  looked  for.  Here,  on  our  second  visit  to 
this  renowned  border  city,  on  my  first  visit  to  it  in  the 
character  of  an  officer  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  my 
thoughts  have  wandei-ed  to  stages  in  our  progress  earlier 
than  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Cardifi".  From  the 
hiU  and  the  castle  of  Carlisle  I  would  ask  you  to  look 
south-eastward  to  the  flats  of  Holdemess,  to  the  haven  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  I  would  ask  you  also  to  carry  your 
eyes  more  directly  southward,  to  that  one  among  all  the 
chesters  that  Rome  has  left  ns  which  has  specisJly  taken 
that  once  vague  description  as  its  own  proper  name,  to  the 
scene  of  the  bloody  victory  of  jEthelfrith  and  the  peaceful 

'  Read  «t  the  AiihubI  Ueetiog  of  the  ArchtBological  Iiutitute  at  Cikrluls,  August  Ist, 
18B2,  at  Uie  Opening  of  Uie  Hlatorical  Section. 
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triumph  of  Eadgar,  to  the  City  of  the  L^ons  by  the 
Dee.  Between  Carlisle  and  Chester,  between  CarliBie  taxd 
Kingston-on-HuU,  I  trust  to  show  some  instructive  historic 
analogies  and  contrasts. 

There  are  not  many  of  the  chief  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England  which  can  point  with  undoubting  certainty  to  a 
personal  founder  in  strictly  historic  times.  On  founders 
who  are  purely  mythical  I  need  hardly  dwell,  and  it  would 
almost  "Beem  that  they  are  passing  out  of  date  even  in 
popular  belief.  I  found  at  Colchester  that,  while  yet 
wilder  legends  were  still  in  vogue,  old  King  Coel  was  well 
nigh  forgotten  in  his  own  city,  and  that  it  needed  rather 
hard  work  to  get  a  copy  of  the  music  of  his  own  song  to 
sing  on  the  battlements  of  what  for  the  nonce  we  may  call 
his  own  castle.  Among  more  real  personages,  who  do  not 
claim  to  be  looked  on  as  grand&thers  of  the  founder  of 
the  New  Rome,  it  has  happened  in  not  a  few  cases  that 
some  well-ascertained  man  has  founded  a  castle  or  a 
monastery,  and  that  a  town  has  grown  up  around  his 
foundation.  So  it  was,  to  take  only  two  examples  out  of 
many,  with  the  abbey  of  Saint  Eadmund  in  one  age  and 
with  the  castle  of  Richmond  in  another.  So  in  northern 
England  Durham  owes  its  being  to  the  happy  choice  of 
Ealdhun,  when  he  picked  out  the  peninsula  girded  by  the 
Wear  as  the  fittest  place  to  shelter  Saint  Cuthberht's  body 
after  its  wanderings.  So  in  southern  England  the  younger 
Salisbury  owes  its  being  to  the  happy  choice  of  Richard 
Poore,  where  he  moved  his  church  trom  the  waterless  hill 
of  elder  days  to  the  merry  field  that  looks  up  to  it.  But  I 
speak  rather  of  cities  directly  called  into  being  as  cities,  as 
great  military  or  commercial  posts,  by  the  pohcy  of  princes 
who  strove  to  strengthen  or  to  defend  their  kingdom. 
We  believe  that  Ediiiburgh  came  into  being  at  the  bidding 
of  Eadwine  the  Bretwalda  as  the  outpost  of  Anglian 
Lothian  against  the  Scot.  We  know  that  Taunton  came 
into  being  at  the  bidding  of  Ine  the  King  as  the  outpost 
of  Saxon  Somerset  against  the  Briton,  ■  But  the  founda- 
tions of  Eadwine  and  Ine  belong  to  a  time  so  early  that 
we  can  hardly  look  on  them  as  cities  or  boroughs  in  the 
later  sense.  In  the  long  list  of  English  towns  which  first 
appear  in  history  among  the  works  of  Eadward  the 
Unconquered  and  ^thel^d  the  Lady,  it  is  haxd  to  say 
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where  they  bade  an  uninhabitFed  site  to  become  for  the 
first  time  a  dwelliiig-place  of  man,  and  where  they  simply 
strengthened  sites  which  had  from  the  beginning  of 
English  settlement  in  Britain  been  covered  with  English 
homes.  But  it  is  one  of  the  works  of  jEthelflaed,  and  one 
of  the  works,  if  not  of  the  elder  Eadward,  yet  of  the  name- 
sake of  after-times  who  walked  in  his  path  and  renewed  his 
glories,  which  I  would  ask  you  to  look  to  as  fellows,  in  the 
way  of  likeness  and  of  contrast,  to  the  city  in  which  we 
are  now  met.  Chester,  Carlisle,  Kingston- upon-Hull,  can 
all  point  without  doubting  to  their  personal  founders.  Let 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  the  work  of  the  Mercian  Lady,  wait 
a  while.  I  would  first  ask  you,  dwellers  and  sojourners 
within  these  ancient  walls,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  historic 
.  castle,  dwellers  and  sojourners  on  a  spot  which  has  played 
so  great  a  part  in  English  warfare,  not  to  look  with  scorn 
on  the  lowlier,  the  more  peaceful,  the  more  recent  fame 
of  the  great  haven  by  the  mouth  of  Humber.  I  can  hardly 
beUeve  that  the  men  of  Hull  would  willingly  exchange 
their  founder  for  the  founder  of  the  Carlisle  that  now  is. 
On  the  stairs  of  their  town-house  stands  their  founder's 
statue,  a  statue  which  fifteen  years  back  I  had  often  to 
pass,  and  which  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  pass  without 
showing  some  mark  of  worship  to  the  greatest  of  England's 
later  kings.  Carlisle,  I  believe,  contains  no  such  memorial 
of  her  founder,  and,  if  she  did,  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
years  of  very  near  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  doings 
would  lead  me  to  pay  him  like  reverence.  For  while  Hull 
may  boast  herself  as  the  creation  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
Carlisle  that  now  is  can  claim  no  worthier  founder  than 
William  the  Red.  I  give  the  founder  of  Hull  his  con- 
ventional number  under  protest.  Lawyers  and  courtiers 
have  taught  us  to  forget  the  wortliies  of  our  own  stock  ; 
but  the  men  of  the  great  Edward's  own  day  better  knew 
his  place  in  history  ;  they  counted  him,  by  a  truer  and 
worthier  reckoning,  as  Edward  the  Third  and  Edward  tlie 
Fourth,  fourth  among  the  Kings  of  the  English,  third 
among  the  Emperors  of  Britain.  If  we  are  to  change  the 
number  of  the  founder  of  Carlisle,  we  must  change  it  the 
other  way ;  for,  as  we  are  standing  here  on  soil  which 
formed  no  part  of  the  realm  of  the  Conqueror,  he  who  was 
William  the  Second  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  might 
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be  deemed  to  be  only  William  the  First  within  the  earldom 
of  Carlisle.  Between  the  founder  of  Hull  and  the  founder 
of  Carlislo,  between  Edward  the  First  and  William  the 
Red,  the  general  contrast  is  certainly  as  wide  as  any  that 
can  be  found  between  any  two  of  the  princes  and  leading 
men  of  our  history.  I  need  not  now  draw  their  portraits. 
The  portrait  of  the  great  Edward  I  have  striven  over  and 
over  again  to  draw  as  occasion  served.  The  portrait  of 
William  Kufus  I  have  so  lately  drawn  in  the  fullest  detail 
of  which  I  am  capable  that  I  am  not  as  yet  ready  with  a 
single  freshening  touch.  Between  the  father  of  his  people 
and  their  oppressor,  between  the  foul  blasphemer  and  the 
devout  crusader,  between  the  man  of  the  most  debased 
life  and  the  mirror  of  every  personal  virtue,  there  is  indeed 
little  likeness.  And  though  the  reign  of  Kufus  does  in 
its  way  mark  a  stage  in  our  national  progress,  it  is  hardly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  reign  of  the  king  whom  we  may 
hail  as  the  founder  of  our  later  commerce  and  of  our  later 
law,  the  king  who  made  fast  for  ever  the  great  political 
work  of  the  uncle  whom  he  overthrew.  And  yet  there  are 
points  in  which  two  men  so  unlike  as  the  founder  of  Hull 
and  the  founder  of  Carlisle  may  truly  stand  side  by  side. 
Each  gave  a  king  to  Scotland ;  each  warred  with  the  Briton ; 
and,  if  the  Welsh  warfare  of  Rufus  brought  him  but  little 
of  immediate  gain  or  immediate  glory,  it  did  in  truth  open 
the  way  for  the  victorious  warfare  of  Edward.  But,  before 
ail  thiiigs,  each  enlarged  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  in  a  way  that  was  done  by  no  king  between  them. 
That  the  ground  on  which  I  now  stand  is  English  ground 
is  the  work  of  William  the  Red.  And  that  the  city  in 
which  we  are  met  has  been  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years 
a  dwelling-place  of  man  is  his  work  also. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  one  stirred  up  by  a  praise- 
worthy localpatriotism,  may  arise  and  ask  how  tne  King's- 
Town-upon-Hull,  whose  plain  English  name  bespeaks  a 
comparatively  modern  origin,  can  be  in  any  way  set  side 
by  side  with  a  city  like  this,  whose  British  name  points  to 
an  antiquity  far  older  tlian  the  Conqueror's  son.  Hull, 
he  may  say,  had  undoubtedly  no  being  before  the  days  of 
Edward  the  First ;  do  I  mean  to  say,  he  may  ask,  that 
Carlisle  had  no  being  before  the  days  of  William  the  Red  ? 
And  I  must  answer  tliat,  though  each  prince  is,  on  his  own 
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ground,  alike  entitled  to  the  honoure  of  a  founder,  yet  the 
work  of  Rufus  by  the  Eden  and  the  work  of  Edward  by 
the  Humber  were  not  wholly  of  the  same  kind.  They 
differed  in  this,  that  the  one  called  into  being  a  haven  of 
peaceful  trade,  while  the  other  called  into  being  a  border 
fortress  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  But  they  differed 
further  in  this.  Edward  was  strictly  a  creator.  If  men 
already  dwelled  on  the  site  of  the  King's-Town-on-Hull, 
there  was,  till  his  keen  eye  marked  the  advantages  of  the 
site,  nothing  that  could  claim  the  name  of  town  or  borough. 
But  William  Rufus,  in  founding  what  has  lasted  from  his 
day  to  ours,  did  but  call  into  renewed  being  what  had 
been  in  ages  long  before  his.  He  called  into  being  a  city 
of  men,  and  he  g^rt  it  with  walls  and  towers ;  but  he 
called  it  into  being  on  a  site  where  men  hatl  dwelled  in 
past  times,  and  which  had  been  defended  by  walls  and 
towers  of  an  older  pattern  than  those  with  which  the  Red 
King  fenced  it  in  a  second  time. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  if  we  had  no  record  to  tell  us 
of  the  fact,  the  very  name  of  Carlisle  would  be  enough 
to  teach  us  that  the  history  of  this  city  ia  essentiafly 
different  from  that  of  any  otner  English  city  ;  and,  above 
all,  that  its  first  being  dates  from  a  day  long  before  the 
day  of  William  Rufus.  Alone  among  the  cities  of  what 
we  now  deem  the  proper  England,  Carlisle  bears  an  almost 
untouched  British  name,  a  name  which  was  assui'edly  not 
given  to  it  by  a  King  of  the  English  of  Norman  birth. 
This  alone  would  show  that,  if  Rufus  was  on  this  ground 
truly  a  founder,  yet  he  was  a  founder  only  on  ground 
where  others  had  been  founders  long  before  him.  Now 
here  comes  in  the  analogy  between  Carlisle  and  the  other 
city  with  which  I  have  already  asked  you  to  compare  it. 
The  part  which  was  played  at  Carlisle  by  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  part  which  had 
been  played  at  Chester  by  the  daughter  of  JElfred.  Rufiis 
and  jrlthelflaed  alike  called  into  renewed  being  a  city  which 
had  once  been,  but  which  was  no  longer.  Deva,  Caerleon, 
the  City  of  the  Legions,  had  stood  void  of  men  for  three 
hundred  years,  since  .^thelfrith  smote  the  Briton  beneath 
its  Roman  walls.  It  stood,  as  Anderida  stands  still,  a 
"waste  Chester"  which  the  invading  Dane  could  turn  on 
occasion  to  warlike  uses.'   The  Lady  of  the  Mercians  built 

>  Sm  tb«  Chronicle^  S91. 
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up  the  wasteplaces,  and  filled  the  empty  walls  with  in- 
habitants. The  "  waste  Chester"  rose  again,  bearing  an 
English  version  of  its  ancient  name.  Caenleon,  City  of  the 
Legions,  became  in  English  mouths  Legeceaster.  But  so 
renowned  was  the  Chester  of  the  Legions,  the  Chester  of 
iEthelilaed,  among  the  many  chesters  of  the  land,  that  it 
became  emphatically  the  Chester,  and  has  for  ages  been 
known  by  no  other  name. 

Whether  Roman  Lugubalia,  British  Caerlluel,  ever  sank 
so  low  as  Roman  Deva,  British  Caerlleon,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging.  We  know  not  whether  it  ever  stood 
as  a  mere  "  waste  Chester,"  like  Deva  and  Anderida.  On 
the  whole,  the  evidence  looks  as  if  Rufus  had  not  found 
it  utterly  dosolate.  The  story  of  its  restoration  looks  that 
way ;  the  history  of  the  name  looks  that  way.  At 
Caerlleon-on-Dee,  the  British  name  was,  according  to  the 
usual  rule,  turned  round  and  translated.  The  Briton, 
according  to  thie  idiom  of  his  tongue,  had  put  his  caer 
before  the  qualifying  name  ;  the  Englishman,  according  to 
the  idiom  of  his  tongue,  put  his  ceaster  after  it.  CaerUeon. 
became  Legeceaster,  as  the  southern  Caergwent  became 
Wintanceaster,  Winchester,  But  on  the  spot  where  we 
now  stand  the  British  name  has  ever  lived  on.  LugtihaXia 
became  Caerlluel,  as  VeiUa  became  Caergwent ;  but  while 
Caergwent  has  become  Winchester,  Caadlvel  has  not,  in 
modern  speech,  become  something  like  Luhhester,  but, 
with  the  slightest  change  of  sound,  it  remains  Caerllutl 
to  this  day.  As  far  as  modem  usuage  goes,  it  has  not 
shared  the  fete  of  the  Caerlleon  by  the  Dee  and  the 
Caei^went  by  the  Itchin ;  it  has  lived  on,  like  the  other 
CaerUeon  by  me  Usk,  the  other  Caei^fwent  on  the  Silurian 
shore.  And  this  fact,  the  fact  that  we  speak  of  Win- 
chester and  not  of  Caergwent,  while  we  sp^k  of  Carlisle' 
and  not  of  Lulchester,  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  light  on  another  fact.,  namely  that,  for  a  season,  on 
some  mouths  at  least,  Lulchester  was  the  actual  name  of 
the  city  where  we  are  met.  There  is  just  evidence  enough, 
but  only  just  enough,  to  show  that  the  English  form  of 
the  name  was  really  known.'  In  the  ninth  century  we 
hear  of  Lulchester ;  in  the  eleventh  we  hear  of  Caerlluel 

'  The  form  Lutreettrt  Is  found  twice  the  editor  BSfB,  he  b  corruption  of 
'-I   the   two  li™*    of   Saint  Cuthberht      Ludcatrr.    L  uul  f " '  -  — 


printed  in  the  Surteea  edition  of  Simeon      founded  in  a  ibuge  way,  aa  m  often 
of  Diuham,  pp.  1*6,  381.     It  muat,  a*      mo  OvfUemiu  tot  ArilWww; 
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again.  TbiB  seems  to  prove  almost  more  than  if  the  name 
of  Luicheeter  had  never  been  heard  at  all.  It  does  not 
absolutely  prove  continuous  habitation ;  but,  combined 
with  other  &ot8,  it  looks  like  it.  And  it  does  prove  that, 
while  there  had  once  been  an  English  day  on  the  spot,  it 
was  followed  by  a  renewed  Britiw  day.  In  the  case  of 
the  CSty  of  the  Legions,  some  form  of  the  name,  British 
or  Latin,  must  have  lived  on  for  ^thelflsed  to  translate 
into  English.  But  it  was  she  who  translated  it,  Li  her 
father's  day  the  spot  had  no  English  name ;  it  was  not 
the  Chester  of  the  L^ons,  it  was  simply  a  "waste 
Chester."  But  William  Rufus  did  not  think  it  needful 
to  translate  the  name  of  Caerlluel  into  either  French  or 
English.  He  did  not  think  it  needful  to  call  again  into 
being  the  English  translation  which  had  been  once  made, 
but  which  was  by  his  time  doubtlees  quite  forgotten. 
Neither  did  he,  like  the  founders  of  Richmond  and  Mont^ 
gomery,  give  his  creation  a  name  in  his  own  tongue, 
borrowed  perhaps  from  some  well-known  spot  in  his  own 
land.  All  this  shows  that,  when  Rufus  came,  the  British 
name  of  the  spot  must  have  been  in  familiar  use.'  The 
name  of  Caerlluel  must  have  been  &r  better  known  in  his 
day  than  the  name  of  Caerileon  could  have  been  in  the 
days  of  ^thelflsed.  And  this  looks  as  if  Caerlluel  was 
not  so  utterly  a  waste  chester  in  the  days  of  Rufus  as 
CaerUeon-on-Dee  was  in  the  days  of  .^Ethelnsed.  But  we 
must  further  remember  that  English  .^thelflsed  had  every 
temptation  to  ^ve  her  restored  creation  an  English  name. 
To  the  French-speaking  Rufus — for  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  knew  our  tongue  like  his  greater  brother' 
— a  British  name  would  sound  no  more  strange  than  an 
English  one.  If  he  found  the  name  of  Caerlluel  as  well 
established  as  the  name  of  Eoforwic,  he  bad  no  more 
temptation  to  change  the  name  of  Caerlluel  than  to  change 
the  name  of  Eoforwic* 

'  Yot  Lud,  rather  than  Caerllud,  would 
■eem  to  have  beeo  the  better  kaown  fonn. 

See  Sim.  Dun.    Historiie  Becapitulativ,  the  French  luune  of  Mahoitin.    At  the 

851,  883  (pp.  AT,  72,  Surtees  ed).    In  the  chronicler  pula  it,  "  hine  on  hit  ipvce 

former  pliuM  the  wordH  nre  "  LufCubatia,  Halveiun    het,    yeet   in    ou    Engliao  yfel 

id   est   Luel   (nunc  dicitur  Carleil)."     In  nehhebur." 

the  •eeond  we  read  of  Abbot  Eodred  that  '  The  contractian  of  Eoforwic  into  Yort 

"  pro  eo  quod  h&bitahat  in  Luel  I.ulise  is  not  change  in  the  tense  that  a  here 

cognuminabatar,"  meant,  and  uiere  ore  tmmi  intennediot* 

*  Indeed  the  Petarbarough   Chronicle  forms. 
(1(W5)  Meau  directly  to  imptj  the  cou- 
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Such  then  are  our  analogies  and  contrasts.  Between 
Carlisle  and  Eingston-on-HuU  there  is  such  feUowship  as 
may  be  deemed  to  axise  between  those  two  of  the  chirf 
cities  and  boroughs  of  England  which,  alone  or  almost 
atone,  can  each  claim  as  its  personal  founder  a  king  of  all 
England  and  a  king  who  enlarged  the  bounds  of  England. 
Between  CarUsIe  and  Chester  there  is  such  fellow^p  as 
may  be  deemed  to  arise  between  cities  which,  after  lying 
for  a  long  time  more  or  less  thoroughly  forsaken,  were 
again  called  into  being  as  cities  of  men,  as  border 
fortresses  of  the  English  realm.  Other  cities  have  in  the 
like  sort  risen  again.  So  pre-eminetly  did  Aquee  Soils 
Acemannesceaster,  the  old  borough  which  by  another 
name  men  Bath  call.  So  in  all  likelihood  did  most  of  the 
inhabited  chesters  throughout  England ;  so  not  unlikely 
did  Londonwich,  Londonboroiigh,  itself.  But  in  no  other 
cases  can  we  be  so  certain  of  the  fact,  so  certain  of  the 
motive,  as  we  can  be  of  the  work  of  .^Ethelfl^  in  907 
and  of  the  work  of  William  Rufiis  in  1092. 

But  it  rarely  happens  that  any  ancient  and  historic 
city,  however  close  and  instructive  may  be  its  points  of 
likeness  to  its  fellows,  is  left  without  some  points  in  its 
history  which  are  absolutely  its  own  and  which  might 
serve  as  its  definition.  I  do  not  mean  simply  incidental 
definitions,  based  on  some  great  fact  Ln  the  history  of  the 
city.  In  this  way  we  might  so  define  Chester  as  the  city 
which  beheld  the  last  great  victory  of  the  heathen 
Englishman  over  the  Christian  Briton  and  which  ^vas  the 
last  of  English  cities  to  bow  to  the  Norman  Conqueror, 
So  we  mi^t  define  the  elder  Sahsbury  as  the  city  which 
looks  down  alike  on  the  field  of  battle  which  decreed  that 
Britain  should  be  Enghsh  and  on  the  field  of  council 
which  decreed  that  England  should  be  one.  These  are 
indeed  events  whose  memory  is  now  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  historic  spots  where  they  took  place ;  but  the 
course  of  history  might  have  taken  such  a  turn  as  to 
cause  them  to  take  place  elsewhere.  York  or  Exeter, 
instead  of  Chester,  might  have  been  the  last  city  to  hold 
out  against  the  Conqueror.  Gloucester  or  Winchester, 
and  not  Salisbury,  might  have  been  the  scene  of  his 
great  act  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  take  the  highest  range 
of  all,  if  York  stands  alone  in  Britain  as  uie  seat  of 
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Imperial  rule,  the  peer  of  Trier  and  Milan  and  BaTenna, 
that  post  of  supreme  dignity  might  just  as  easily  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  London  or  Veralam  or  Oamelodunum. 
If  Lincoln  stands  out  within  our  world  as  the  head  of 
aristocratic  commonwealfcha,  as  the  city  which,  but  for  the 
day  of  Senlac  and  the  day  of  Salisbury,  might  perchance 
have  ruled  like  Bern  and  Venice  over  subject  lands,  yet 
it  might  have  been  that  the  lawmen  of  Stamford  or 
Cambridge  should  have  held  the  place  which  was  held  by 
the  lawmen  of  the  Colony  of  Lindum.  I  speak  rather  of 
definitions  which  enter  as  it  were  into  the  essential  being 
of  the  cities  themselves.  It  is  after  all  an  accident  in  the 
history  of  Exeter  that  she  should  have  withstood  WDliam 
the  Conqueror  and  welcomed  William  the  Deliverer.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  her  personal  being  that  she  should 
have  been  among  cities  what  Glastonbury  is  among 
churches,  that  she  should  have  been  the  one  city  of 
Britain  whose  historic  life  is  absolutely  unbroken,  the  one 
city  which  passed  from  the  Christian  Briton  to  the 
Christian  Englishman,  it  may  even  be  without  storm  or 
battle,  certainly  without  any  period  of  abiding  desolation. 
And  Carlisle  has  her  personal  definition  of  the  like  kind. 
We  can  say  of  her  that  she  is  the  one  city  which,  having 
once  become  part  of  an  English  kingdom,  again  fell  back 
under  the  rule  of  the  Briton,  the  one  city  which  became 
again  part  of  the  united  English  realm  when,  by  a  strange 
process  indeed,  the  son  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  drove 
out  the  one  man  of  English  blood  who  ruled  as  a  prince 
in  any  corner  of  Britain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  one  whose  iounediate  business  it  is  to 
speak  Specially  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  that  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  mix  himself  up  with  all  the  puzzles  which 
surround  the  history  and  ethnology  of  Cumberland.  He 
is  not  called  upon  to  fix  any  limits  to  the  extent  of  a 
name  whose  extent  was  ever  changing.  When  Eadmund 
the  Doer-of- great -deeds  gave  Cumberland,  as  perhaps  the 
first  of  territorial  fiefs,  to  his  Scottish  fellow- worker, 
when  jEthelred,  in  one  of  his  strange  fits  of  enei^y,  came 
to  Cumberland  on  an  errand  of  liavoc,  the  site  of  Carlisle 
may  perhaps  have  been  in  some  way  touched  in  either 
case.  But  the  city  of  Carlisle  was  certainly  untouched  ; 
for  the  city  of  Carlisle  just  then  was  a  thing  which  had 
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been  and  which  was  to  be  agiuD,  but  which  at  that 
moment  was  not.  Nor  is  he  called  upon  to  solve  that 
most  puzzling  of  problems,  the  history  of  Scandinavian 
settlement  and  influence  in  the  land  around  us.  That 
Scandinavians  of  some  knd,  Danes  of  Northmen,  made 
their  way  into  the  land  is  pWn  alike  from  the  record  of 
histoiy  and  from  the  traces  which  they  have  left  to  this 
day.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Enj^land,  in  Northumber- 
land, in  Lindesey,  in  East-Anglia,  we  know  the  time  of 
their  coming;  we  know  the  names  of  their  kings  and 
earls  who  reigned  at  York.  Here  we  simply  know  that 
they  did  come,  and,  as  a  matter  of  actual  record,  we 
know  that  they  did  come  by  one  fact  only.  But  that  ia 
a  fact  which  touches  oiur  immediate  subject  in  the  moet 
direct  way.  The  one  thing  that  we  know  was  done  in 
this  immediate  region  by  Scandinavian  hands  is  the 
thorough  destruction  which  Scandinavian  hands  wrought 
in  the  city  where  we  are  come  together,  destruction  so 
thorough  that,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  city  ceased  to 
be  a  city.'  This  fact  concerns  us  most  intimately  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  we  are  at  this  moment  called  on  to  ent^ 
on  the  problem,  how  it  was  that  Cumberland  could  be 
spoken  of  as  especially  Danish  land,^  while  the  presence 
of  Danes  in  it  certainly  did  not  hinder  the  succession  of 
a  line  of  Scottish  princes.*  But  I  am  not  called  on  to 
speak  of  Cumberland.  In  the  time  that  specially  concerns 
me,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  name  of  Carlisle,  not  at 
all  with  the  name  of  Cumberland.  The  land  which  the 
Bed  King  added  to  the  English  kingdom  was  not  the 
land  of  Cumberland,  but  the  land  ot  Carlisle.  When 
under  Henry  that  land  became  an  English  earldom,  it 
was  an  earldom  of  Carlisle,  not  an  earldom  of  Cumber- 
land. When  under  the  same  king  the  land  became  an 
English  diocese,  I  need  hardly  say  that  its  bishop  was 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  not  of  Cumberland ;  by  that  time  the 

'  The  words  o£  Florence  (10S2)  Beeai  *  See   Hemy   of   Huntingdon,    1000, 

enough — "HEK:ciTitas,ut  illiain  partibus  vhere   he  sprab   of  ^thelred's  'Cum- 

alite  Donnullai,  a  Duiia  p^j&mii  nnte  ee.  brian   expedition  as  a  victoij  over  Uia 

sirno*   dinit*,    et   uique    ad   id   teropuH  Danes;  "Ubi  maiima  manwo  Dnoorum 

thii    wiUi    the    notice    of    the   Danish  '  See  the  succesaion  of  the  kings  of 

iDTuioD  and  the  action  oE  Abbot  Eadred  CumberlaDd  or   Strathclyde  in  PidgmTa 

in  Simeon  of  Durtiam  (87G)  and  the  two  English  Commonmalth,  ii,  ccczxfi 
lires  of  Saint  Cathberht  before  lefeired 
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territorial  titles  of  bishops  had  altogether  died  out  in 
England.  The  laud  which  formed  its  diocese  had  no 
name,  it  had  to  be  pointed  at  as  that  land  in  which  is 
the  new  bishopric  of  Carlisle.'  The  name  of  Cumberland, 
like  the  name  of  Westmoreland,  as  the  name  of  a  part 
of  the  immediate  English  kingdom,  dates  only  from  the 
days  of  the  Angevin.  And,  as  for  the  problems  of 
Cumbrian  ethnology,  let  them  be  debated  beyond  the  city 
walls.  Of  the  city  itself  written  histoiy  tells  ua  only, 
what  we  have  already  heard,  that  the  Dane  overthrew 
the  city  and  left  it  empty,  and  a  point  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again,  that,  when  the  Norman  came  to 
restore  and  to  re-people  city  and  land,  it  was  with  a 
colony  of  Saxons  that  ne  re-peopled  them. 

I  have  defined  Carlisle  as  being  that  one  among  the 
cities  of  England  which,  having  ouce  become  English, 
became  British  a^;ain.  The  unbroken  English  life  of 
Carlisle  b^ns  with  the  coming  of  the  Red  King  and 
the  settlement  of  his  southern  colony.  For  two  himdred 
-■eara  before  he  came,  it  had  been  British  or  nothing, 
i'or  at  least  two  hundred  years  before  that,  it  had  been 
part  of  an  Er^lish  kingdom,  that  of  the  Angles  of  North- 
umberland. For  at  least  two  hundred  years  before  that 
it  had  shared  the  independence  of  those  parts  of  Britain 
from  which  the  Roman  had  gone,  and  into  which  the 
Angle  or  the  Saxon  had  not  yet  come.  Of  the  Roman 
and  British  life  of  the  city  we  have  little  to  tell,  but 
that  it  had  a  long  Roman  and  British  life  no  man  can 
doubt.  Under  various  shapes  and  corruptions  of  its 
Roman  and  British  name,  we  find  it  in  every  list  of  the 
cities  of  Britain.  LugubaUium,  Lugubalia — I  may  be 
forgiven  for  cleaving  to  the  shape  which  the  name  takes 
the  pages  of  English  Bieda — occupies  a  site  which 
iarke(' 


i: 


3  marked  out  by  Nature  for  a  great  fortress.  It  ia 
a  position,  it  is  a  site,  which  seems  specidly  marked  out 
as  designed  to  guard  a  border,  to  defend  a  land  against 
dangerous  neighbours  who  may  one  day  become  wasting 
invaders.  And  this  duty  the  hill  of  Lugubalia  has  had 
laid  upon  it  throughout  more  than  one  long  period,  in 
the  hands  of 'more  than  one  set  of  masters.     I  was 

'  Hen.   Hunt,  i  G  (p.  10  ed  Arnold),     "TUt  r^io  In  qui  eat  norm  spiMOpkbU 

'^"^'  Cosmic 
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tempted  to  Bay  elsewhere  that  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
fitness  that  the  spot  which  was  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
England  against  the  Scot  shovild  of  itself  put  on  some- 
what of  a  Scottish  character.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
castle-hill  of  Carlisle  bore  a  strong  likeness,  though  a 
likeness  in  miniature,  to  the  castle-hills  of  Edinbui^ 
and  Stirling.  In  all  three  the  castle  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  steep  at  one  end  only.  It  crowns  it  therefore 
in  a  different  sense  from  those  hill-towns  where  tie 
fortified  akropolis  forms  the  centre  of  the  city.  At 
Edinburgh,  at  Stirling,  at  Carlisle,  the  castle  dike 
crowns  and  ends  the  city.  It  is  at  once  an  akropolis 
and  an  advanced  bulwark.  All  three  strongholds  are 
emphatically  watch-towers,  homes  of  sentinels,  standing 
and  looking  forth  to  guard  the  land  of  their  friends  and 
to  overlook  the  land  of  their  enemies.  But  when  I  spoke 
of  Carlisle,  the  bulwark  of  England  against  the  Scot,  as 
having  itself  a  Scottish  character,  I  was  thinking  of  some 
later  ages  of  its  history.  In  wider  view  of  the  history 
of  our  island,  I  might  have  expressed  myself  otherwise. 
From  one  side  we  might  look  on  all  three  as  being  for 
several  ages  charged  with  what  was  essentially  the  same 
historic  mission.  In  a  more  general  view  than  that  of 
the  fluctuating  political  hoimdary  of  the  English  and 
Scottish,  kingdoms,  each  of  these  fortresses,  looking  out 
as  they  all  do,  so  significantly  and  so  threateningly  to  the 
north,  might  pass,  from  the  days  of  Eadwine,  from  the 
days  of  Rufus,  as  a  bulwark  of  Teutonic  Britain  against 
the  Celtic  lands  beyond  it.  That  duty  was  at  least  as 
well  discharged  by  Stirling  in  the  hands  of  an  English- 
speaking  King  of  Scots  afi  it  was  by  Carlisle  iu  the  tuinds 
of  a  French-speaking  King  of  England.  In  a  broad  view 
of  things,  the  artificial  boundary  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  kingdoms,  that  is,  the  houndarj'  whicn  parted 
off  the  Angle  of  Northumberland  from .  the  Angle  of 
Lothian,  is  of  far  less  moment  than  the  boundary  of 
Teutonic  speech  and  civilization,  whatever  might  be  the 
niime  or  the  formal  nationality  of  its  champions.  But 
what  distinguishes  Carlisle  from  its  two  northern  fellows 
is  that,  while  it  has  shared  with  them  the'  championship 
of  Teutonic  Britain  against  the  Celt,  it,  alone  of  the 

DiqitlzeaovGOOglC 
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three,  had  already  held  an  aDaI(^ouB  place  in  days  before 
any  part  of  Britain  waa  Teutonic. 

It  will  be  at  once  eeen  that,  while  Stirling  and  Edin- 
bui^h  guard  one  natural  line  of  defence,  Canisle  guards 
another.  Stirling  {uxd  Edinburgh  guard  the  northern 
line,  the  line  of  Antoninus  and  Valentinian,  the  line 
drawn  across  the  isthmus  between  the  firths,  at  the 
point  where  Britain  becomes  so  narrow  that  some  ancient 
writers  looked  on  the  land  beyond  this  line  as  forming 
another  island.  It  is  strange  how  nearly  Valentia,  the 
recovered  conquest  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  answers  to 
the  Scotland  of  later  history,  the  English  kingdom  ruled 
by  kings  bearing  a  Scottish  title.  Of  that  kingdom 
Stirling  and  Edmburgh  were  border  fortresses  against 
the  genuine  Scot,  save  so  far  as  Teutonic  speech  and 
culture  crept  up  the  Eastern  coast  to  meet  the  kindred 
settlements  which  the  Northman  made  in  the  lands  which 
lay  beyond  the  home  of  the  Scot  himself.  Ages  came 
wnen  that  was  no  mean  function ;  but  it  was  a  function 
■whose  counterpart  was  called  into  only  rare  and  fitful 
action  in  the  days  when  the  Caesars  ruled  in  Britain.  To 
hold  the  land  against  the  Celt  was  the  calling  alike  of 
the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  lords  of  Britain.  But  the 
Roman  could  not  be  said  to  hold  anything  with  a  firm 
and  lasting  grasp  beyond  that  great  bulwark  of  which 
Lugubalia  kept  the  western  ending,  as  the  jElian  bridge 
kept  the  eastern.  Speaking  without  strict  topc^^phi^ 
accuracy,  but  with  an  approach  to  it  near  enough  to 
convey  the  general  idea,  we  commonly  say  that  the 
Roman  wall  stretches  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle.  The 
Roman  wall,  the  greater  of  the  Roman  walls,  the  only 
Roman  wall  in  the  sense  which  the  word  conveys  in 
modem  usage,  the  mighty  bulwark  of  Hadrian,  of  Severus, 
and  of  Stiiicho,  may  oe  fairly  said  to  take  Lugubalia  as 
one  of  its  starting-points.  Not  placed  itself  immediately 
on  the  line  of  the  wall,  the  fortress  looks  out,  as  one  of 
its  chief  points  of  view,  on  the  station  of  Stanwix,  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  which  may  have  caused  Lugubalia 
itself  to  have  been  really  of  lees  military  importance  in 
the  days  of  Roman  occupation  than  in  either  earher  or 
later  tunes.  Yet  the  fortress  itself  does  in  some  sort 
form  part  of  the  great  bulwark,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
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heard  su&^;ested,  that  the  moat  in  advance  of  the  wall  to 
the  soutn  may  be  traced  along  the  line  dividing  castk 
and  city.  On  this  point  I  venture  no  opinion,  but  leave 
it  ■wholly  to  those  of  greater  local  knowledge  to  decide. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Boman  was  not 
the  first  to  turn  this  natural  fortress  into  a  place  of 
strength.  ,  He  was  possibly  the  first  to  fence  in  the 
headmnd  with  a  wall  of  masonry — though  indeed  some 
have  suggested  that  Lugubalia  was  defended  only  by  a 
stockade ;  he  was  surely  not  the  first  to  part  it  off  by  a 
ditch  from  the  sloping  ground  to  t^e  south.  We  may 
be  sure  that  such  a  site  as  this  was  marked  off  as  a  place 
of  defence  even  in  the  days  when  the  art  of  defence  was 
rudest.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Roman  did 
but  seize  on  and  improve  on  the  works  of  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  But  we  may  be  equally  sure 
that  it  was  at  Roman  bidding  tiiat  the  primitive  strong- 
hold became  the  akropolis  of  a  city,  a  city  where  the  arts 
and  luxury  of  southern  Europe  were  for  the  first  time 
planted  on  this  furthest  border  of  Boman  abiding  power. 
From  his  own  world  the  Boman  had  gone  forth  to  bring 
the  other  world  of  Britain  under  his  dominion.  But,  as 
he  looked  forth  from  the  -  akropolis  of  this  his  most 
northern  city,  he  must  indeed  have  felt  that  there  was 
yet  another  world  beyond,  a  world  within  which  the 
power  of  the  Caesars  could  spread  itself  only  now  and 
then,  in  momenta  of  special  and  at  last  of  dying  ene»|y. 
Presently  a  time  came  when  the  Boman  world,  wiUtin 
and  without  Britain,  was  to  be  cut  short,  when  the  older 
barbarian  world  against  whose  outbreaks  Lugubalia  had 
been  planted  as  a  bulwark  was  again  to  be  enlarged, 
again  to  take  in  lands  and  cities  where  the  Boman  liad 
ruled  and  where  he  was  still  to  leave  his  memory  behind 
him.  We  enter  that  unrecorded  age  whose  silence  is 
more  eloquent  than  any  record,  jihat  age  of  darkness  whose 
gloom  gives  us  a  clearer  teaching  than  we  can  often  gun 
from  tne  fullest  light  of  contemporary  history.  The 
Roman  has  gone ;  the  Teuton  has  not  yet  come.  The 
second  perioa  of  British  independence  and  isolation  has 
begun,  the  length  of  which  was  so  widely  different  in 
different  parts  m  Britain.  In  Kent  many  a  man  who  had 
seen  the  eagles  of  Bome  pass  away  from  Britain  must 
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have  lived  to  see  the  keela  of  Hengest  draw  near  to  the 
coasts  of  Thanet,  and  to  take  his  parts  in  the  bloody 
^hts  when  the  Welsh  fled  from  the  English  like  fire. 
Nay,  the  life  of  man  is  now  and  then  so  long  that  some 
who  were  bom  under  Boman  law,  subjects  to  the  sons  of 
Theodosius,  may  have  stayed  on  to  die  as  helpless  elders 
when  M\Xe  and  Cissa  left  not  a  Bret  alive  within  the 
walls  of  Anderida.  Far  otherwise  was  it  here  in 
Li^baUa.  Two  centuries  at  least  of  untouched  Celtic 
incupendence  must  have  passed  before  this  comer  of  the 
island  which  the  Koman  had  forsaken  fell  under  the  rule 
of  any  Teutonic  conqueror.  How  are  we  to  fill  up  that 
long  gap  when  even  the  most  meagre  records  are  speech- 
lees?  It  might  indeed  be  easy  to  fill  it  up  from  the 
■world  of  l^;end.  We  may  at  pleasure  people  merry 
Carlisle  with  the  company  which  poets  of  earlier  and 
later  days  have  called  into  being  to  gather  round  the 
shadov^  form  of  Arthur.  The  knights  and  ladies  of 
ArtJiurs  court,  their  loves  and  their  exploite,  I  leave 
poeta  to  deal  with ;  I  leave  poets  too  to  deal  with  the 
war&re  of  the  British  prince  in  lands  far  beyond  the 
shores  of  Britain.  But  the  question  whether  we  are  to 
look  for  a  historic  Arthur  in  so  northern  a  part  of  our 
island  is  a  fair  question  for  critical  discussion.  If  such 
an  Arthur  there  was,  we  may  fairly  look  on  Caerlluel  as 
in  every  way  likely  to  have  been  his  capital  But  can 
any  one  here  who  bears  in  mind  whence  I  have  come, 
reasonably  ask  me  to  become  the  prophet  or  champion  of 
a  northern  Arthur  ?  As  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Guest,  I  must 
accept  a  personal  Arthur;  but  both  my  local  and  my 
personal  alle^ance  constrain  me  to  place  him  and  his 
exploits  in  a  part  of  our  island  far  away  firom  this.  I 
must  accept  an  Arthur  who  was  a  thorn  in  the  path  of 
our  &,thers,  a  valiant  enemy  who  did  somewhat  to  delay 
the  work  which  turned  Britain  into  England.  I  must 
grant  to  him  the  glory  of  a  victory  of  no  small  moment 
over  the  English  arms ;  but  I  must  place  that  victory  far 
away  Jrom  Lugubalia  and  the  Roman  wall,  on  the  spot 
where  he  met  Cerdic  face  to  face  beneath  the  rings  of 
West-Saxon  Badbury.  Dwelling  within  sight  of  the  Tor 
of  Avalon,  hard  by  a  hiU  which  bears  Arthur's  name,  and 
which  looks  out  on  the  spot  where  men  deemed  that 
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Arthur  slept,  I  m^  join  in  honouring  the  memory  of  a 
g«llant  foe,  the  Hector,  the  Hannit^,  the  HerenBrd,  of 
Britain ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  honour  him  on  my 
own  ground  or  on  the  ground  of  my  iounediate  neigh- 
bours. If  any  man  asks  me  to  believe  that  the  tyrant 
Arthur  came  with  the  men  of  Cornwall  to  win  back  his 
wife  whom  the  King  of  the  Summer-land  had  carried  <^ 
to  the  sure  shelter'  of  the  Glassy  isle,  I  feel  no  special 
necessity  laid  on  me  to  refuse  so  harmless  a  request.'  But 
I  cannot  let  the  hero  of  our  antecessors  in  the  south- 
western peninsula  go  further  from  us  than  to  the  lands 
which  may  be  seen  from  his  own  southern  hill.  Two 
British  names,  of  which  I  have  often  bad  to  speak,  have 
a  tendency  to  get  confounded  both  ways.  We  of  the 
jEstiva  regio,  where  Arthur  found  his  tomb,  may  let  him 

fo  BO  far  ^m  us  as  to  keep  his  court  at  Caerlteon  by  the 
fsk ;  we  cannot  part  with  him  on  so  long  a  journey  as 
to  let  him  go  to  keep  it  at  Caerlluel  by  the  Eden. 

The  fifth  and  the  sixth  century  pass  away;  the  seventh 
brings  us  face  to  £u;e  with  deeds  with  are  more  certain, 
and  with  doers  of  those  deeds  of  whom,  if  legend  can 
tell  us  less,  histoiy  can  tell  us  more.  At  some  time  in 
that  century,  earher  or  later,  Lugubalia,  beyond  all  doubt, 
passed  under  English  rule.  But  was  it  earlier  or  later  ? 
When  iEthelfritn  had  done  what  Ceawlin  had  failed  to 
do,  when  he  had  cloven  asunder  the  solid  British  land 
which  still  stretched  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Severn  Sea, 
when  be  had  smitten  the  monks  of  Bangor  and  lefl  the 
City  of  the  Legions  a  howling  wilderness,  are  we  to  deem 
that  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  was  among  the  lands 
which  the  last  heathen  king  of  northern  England  added 
to  the  Northumbrian  realm  ?  Or  shall  we  deem  it  th^t 
Lugubalia  bowed  to  .jEthelfrith,  but  that  what  ^tholfrith 
won,  Cadwalla  won  back,  when  for  the  last  time  the 
northern  Briton  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  ? 
Was  the  city  and  its  fortress  part  of  the  inmiediate  realm 
of  the  Bretwaldas,  Oswald  and  Oswiu  ?  One  thing  is 
certain  that,  later  in  the  centiuy,  Caerlluel  formed  part 
of  the  realm  of  Ecgfrith.     It  may  have  been  part  of  his 

'  See  the  Legend  Id  the  Life  of  Qildas,  regione,"  and  we  nad  huw  "  Qlaitoni*, 
1 10,  p.  zzxU.  ed.  St«Teli«>li.  There  we  id  eat,  Urba  Vitreo.  ....  oUesaa  c«t  ab 
baie  King  llduaa   "ragnuu  in  (DetiTs      Arturo  tjmumo,"  &c 
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conqueets  firom  t^e  Briton ;  it  was  at  least  not  one  of 
those  among  his  conquests  which  were  won  only  for  a 
moment.  For  nearly  two  hundred  yeaia  after  Ik^&ith, 
the  city  remained  part  of  the  domLmons  of  the  Northum- 
brian kings,  part  both  of  the  spiritual  fold  and  the 
temporal  poBseesionB  of  the  bishops  of  Lindisfam.'  In 
English  mouths  too  at  least,  its  name  took  an 
English  shape,  and  British  Caerlluel  became, 
as  we  have  seen,  English  Luelceaster.  It  had  its 
abbots,  its  abbesses,  one  at  least  among  them  of 
royal  birth,  the  sister  of  Ecglrith,  to  whom  and  to  others 
the  holy  Cuthberht  foretold  their  king's  coming  end.' 
Indeed,  save  his  own  holy  island,  few  places  staiid  out 
more  conspicuously  than  Lugubalia  in  the  history  of  the 
saint  of  Lindisfam.  We  see  him,  in  the  picture  of  Bseda 
himself,  visiting  the  city  with  somewhat  of  the  curiosity 
of  an  antiquary,  taken,  as  we  have  been  this  day,  to  look 
at  its  ancient  wdls,  and  to  stand  by  the  foun^n  which 
had  been  wrought  in  a  wondrous  sort  in  the  days  of  Roman 
rule.*  Can  we  deem  that,  of  the  waUs  on  which  Cuthberht 
^zed  we  have  this  day  gazed  on  any  abiding  fragments  1 
Carlisle  is  not  as  dead  Anderida,  it  is  not  as  living 
Colchester,  it  is  not  even  as  Chester,  which  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again.  Hfid  saint  Cuthberht  been  taken  to 
see  the  walls  of  any  of  those  ancient  cities,  we  could  point 
with  all  assurance  to  the  stones  and  bricks  on  which  he 
looked,  abiding  in  the  place  in  which  he  saw  tiiem.  In 
the  waUs  of  Carlisle  I  have  believed  myself  to  see  Roman 
stones ;  I  leave  it  to  more  minute  local  knowledge  than 
my  own  to  judge  whether  any  of  them  still  abide  in  the 
places  in  which  Cuthberht  can  have  looked  on  them.  One 
would  be  glad  indeed  if  we  could  thus  directly  connect 
the  Carlisle  of  the  present  with  the  Bemician  samt,  for  it 
is  simply  through  its  connexion  with  bim  in  life  and  death 
that  we  hear  at  all  of  the  first  English  occupation  of  the 

'  Wa   find  the  gnM  of   Ecgfrith  to  8101?   in    Bad*'*    own    Life    of    8«int 

Saint  Cuthberht  uid  the  Saint'a  founds-  CuUiberht,  27. 

tion«  in  the  seoond  life  ia  the  Surtees  '  Basdn,  ii.i.    The  city  ia  deeeribed  nn 

Simeon,    p.    230 : —  "  Huic    kdjecerunt  "  Lugtiboliii    ciTitu,     qun     a,     popiilia 

oiritstem    Lael,    id    «t     Carlei,    et    in  Anglonim   coimpte   Luel   vocriur." 

XV.   iniliwu,    et   ibi    Saoctiu  '  "Dedaoentibuicum  oivibuiiutTideret 


Cuthbertiu  oongregatioDe 

nlium  et  abbatiaum  ordiiMTit,  <tt  Kolaa      qaoodam  Bomanonim  opco*  axatmotim.'' 


i  oonititnit"      This  agreca  with  Um 
YOL.   XXZIX. 
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city.  The  living  Cuthberbt  prophefiied  within  it;  well 
nigh  two  hundr^  years  later  the  dead  Cuthberht  appeared 
in  a  warning  dream  to  its  ahbot  Eadred.  Thus  we  leam 
ih&t  Lulchester  was  then  still  part  of  the  Northumbiian 
realm.  It  was  to  be  so  no  longer.  The  Dane  was  in  the 
land,  and  Luelchester  was  to  perish  at  hie  bands,  though 
not  to  perish  for  ever.  Its  abbot  had  a  share  in  placing 
a  king  on  the  throne  of  York,  now  that  York  was  tns  seat 
of  Danish  kings,  as  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  Koman 
Ceesais.  He  had  a  share  in  guarding  Saint  Cuthberht's 
bones  till  they  found  that  home  at  Cunegaceaster  which 
sheltered  him  till  Ealdhun  found  for  them  a  nobler  resting- 
place.  But  the  city  &om  which  Eadred  Lulisc  took  his 
surname  ceased  to  oe,  and  its  site  passed  away  fi:t>m  the 
rule  of  the  foreimi  King  of  Deira,  for  whom  he  found  a 
kingdom,  from  the  fellowship  of  the  native  s^t  of 
Bemicia,  for  whom  he  found  a  tomb.  Of  tha  site  where 
Lugubalia  once  stood  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  cannot  fail 
to  nave  shared  the  fate  of  that  Cumbrian  under- kingdom 
which  afterwards  came  to  form  the  appanage  of  the  heira 
of  Scottida  kingship,  and  over  which  the  West-Saxon  and 
Danish  lords  of  all  Britain  claimed  at  most  the  rights  of 
an  external  over-lord. 

Thus  we*  leam  from  incidental  notices,  and  from  in- 
cidental notices  only,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  site,  the  walls,  the  ruined  dwellings,  of 
Lugubalia,  passed  away  from  immediate  .English  rule. 
They  ceased  to  be  part  of  any  English  kingdom.  They  had 
been  part  of  the  reahn  of  the  Northumbrian  ;  they  never 
became  part  of  the  realm  of  the  WeBt-&ixon.  They 
formed  part  of  a  kingdom  whose  princes  became  the  men 
(perhaps  sometimes  rather  the  men  of  the  men)  of  I^ish 
Cnut  and  of  Norman  William,  but  they  were  no  part  of 
the  realm  which  owned  the  Danish  and  the  Norman 
conqueror  as  its  immediate  sovereign.  It  is  surely  hardly 
needful  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  exploded  errors  which  were 
matters  of  more  than  local  controversy  only  nine  years 
back.'    There  is  surely  no  doubt  now,  there  ought  never 

'  1  refer  to  tbe  coutroverey  in  the  Times  part  of  the  lands  loat  to  NortbumbetUod 

in  the  year  1873,  of  which  I  have  wUd  at  the  fall  of  Ik^ritli.     I  had  not  giyoi 

something  in  my  Keil^  of  Williiun  Rufue,  heed  enough  to  the  scor;  of  Endred,  whidi 

ii,  645.    But  I  muvt  oorrect  one  nminip.  clearly  Siea  the  leas  (rf  the  country,  *i  well 

tion  nbioh  I  nude  boili  in  that  note  and  u  the  destruction  of  the  city,  %a  tb* 

in  the  text,  namely,  that  Lugubalia  waa  Danish  invaoioD  of  876. 

CooqIc 
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to  have  been  any  since  the  day  of  our  Institute's  earlier 
meeting  on  this  spot,  why  it  is  that  Cumberkind  and 
Westmoreland  do  not  appear  by  those  names  among  the 
shires  which  are  entered  in  the  Norman  Survey.  Why 
Northumberland  and  Durham  are  not  entered  may  still 
be  a  question,  though  to  my  mind  it  is  not  a  very,  hard 
question ;  but  the  case  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
and  the  case  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  have 
nothing  in  common.  Northumberland  and  Durham  might 
have  been  entered  ;  we  may  fairly  ask  the  reason  why 
they  were  not  entered ;  but  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, by  those  names,  were  no  more  likely  to  be  entered 
in  Domesday  than  the  earldom  of  Orkney  or  the  county 
of  Ponthieu.  Domesday  is  a  survey  of  lands  which  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  the  English,  not  of 
lands  which  formed  no  part  of  his  dominions.  In  the 
days  of  William  the  Great,  nay,  in  the  days  of  his  sons 
and  of  his  grandson,  there  were,  as  I  have  already  said, 
no  English  shires  bearing  the  names  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  Of  the  lands  which  now  bear  those 
names,  part  already  belonged  to  the  English  kingdom  and 
formed  part  of  an  English  shire.  Those  lands  are  duly 
entered  in  the  Survey  under  the  shire  of  which  they  then 
formed  a  part,  the  great  shixe  of  York,  yet  greater  in  those 
days  than  it  is  now.  But  the  parts  which  immediately 
concern  us,  the  site  of  Carhsle,  the  special  land  of  Carhsle, 
are  not  entered  in  the  Survey,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Great,  they  formed  no  part  of 
the  English  kingdom. 

Again  I  repeat —  it  is  no  discovery  of  mine ;  it  was 
announced  in  this  city  three-and-twenty  years  ago  by  a 
master  of  the  history  of  Northern  England' — it  was  not 
under  the  Conqueror  himself,  but  under  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  that  the  land  of  Carlisle  was  restored  to  the 
English  realm,  that  the  city  rose  again,  strengthened 
by  fresh  bulwarks  and  colonized  by  new  inlMW)itant8. 
The  tale  which  carries  back  Earl  Kandolf  and  his 
earldom  into  the  Conqueror's  day,  which  further  turns 
him  from  an  Earl  of  Carlisle  into  an  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
has  been  copied  over  and  over  ^ain ;  but  no  statement 

Arclucclogical  Jouroil,  xvi,  316. 
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ever  was  more  utterly  lacking  in  authority.  The  referenoe 
comzDonly  given  is  to  a  well-known  passage  In  a  printed 
text  of  the  writer  known  as  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
This  would  at  most  prove  that  a  single  inaccurate  writer 
of  somewhat  doubtful  personality  had  made  a  not  very 
wonderful  confusion  ;  but  the  authority  for  the  common 
tale  is  even  less  than  this  ;  it  comes  simply  Irom  a 
marginal  note  written  by  some  luiknown  person  in  a  copy 
of  Matthew  Paria'  Genuine  contemporary  history  knows 
nothing  of  the  restored  city  of  Carlisle  till  the  days  of 
William  RufuB  ;  it  knows  nothing  of  an  earldom  of 
Cfu-Iisle  till  the  days  of  Henry  the  Clerk  In  the  year 
1092,  Bo  witnesses  the  Chronicle,  "the  King  William 
with  mickle/yrd  went  north  to  Carlisle,  and  the  borough 
set  up  again,  and  the  castle  reared,  and  Dolfin  out  drove 
that  ere  t^e  land  wielded,  and  the  castle  with  his  men 
set,  and  sith  hither  south  went,  and  mickle  many  of 
churlish  folk  with  wives  and  cattle  thither  sent  to  dwell 
in  the  land  to  till  it."  There  is  the  true  tale.  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  so  much  of  our  most 
trustworthy  history  has  to  be  patched  up  from  notices 
which  are  purely  incidental,  tnat  it  is  from  another 
record  of  this  same  event  that  we  leam  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  the  Danes  two  hundred  years  earUer.*  That 
feet  might  otherwise  have  been  paraed  by ;  but  it  was 
neediul  to  put  it  on  record  to  explain  the  state  of  things 
which  the  Ked  King  found  in  Lugubalia  and  the  coasts 
thereof 

No  part  of  our  fragmentary  stoiy  is  more  thoroughly 
fir^menti«7  than  this,  the  central  met  of  the  whole  tale. 
The  entry  in  the  Chronicles  stands  by  itself;  we  are  left 
to  connect  it  as  we  can  with  anything  that  went  before, 
and  with  anything  that  came  after.  We  are  not  told 
what  led  to  this  action  of  the  Ked  King  at  this  particular 
time ;  we  find  a  certain  Dolfin  in  possession  of  the  land ; 
but  we  are  not  told  what  he  had  done  to  lead  to  the 
attack  which  the  King  of  the  English  made  upon  him ; 
we  are  not  even  told  who  he  was;  But,  from  hia  name 
and  from  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  story,  we  can 

'  Thi*  was  Hhown  b;  Or.  Luard  Id  the  '  See  the  extract  from  Flonnce  in  p. 

Tima,  January  16, 187S.    See  Soivrdaji.       480. 
RaitK,  JanUiTy  18,  1878.  ^ 
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hardly  be  wrong  in  setting  him  down  as  one  of  the  house 
of  the  Lords  of  Bamhoi^h  and  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
and  as  the  son  of  that  Gospatric  who  in  bis  youth  risked 
his  life  to  save  Earl  Tostig,  and  who  afterwards  himself 
ruled  for  a  while  as  Earl  under  the  Conqueror,  but  who 
had  in  the  end  to  find  shelter  with  the  Scottish  King. 
And  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  whatever 
Dolfin  held  he  held  as  the  man  of  Malcolm.  Here  then 
was  a  comer  of  Britain  stUl  ruled  by  a  man  of  the  loftiest 
English  birth,  sprung  by  the  female  line  of  the  stock  of 
West-Saxon  kingship,  but  held  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  King  of  Scots.  The  land  now  becomes  in  one  sense 
more  English,  in  another  less.  Up  to  1092  there  was 
still  an  !^glish  ruler  in  Britain  ;  there  was  still  a  man  of 
English  blood  holding  an  earldom,  lordship,  or  whatever 
it  is  to  be  called,  which  so  fer  formed  a  distinct  State  as 
to  be  no  part  of  the  immediate  dominions  either  of  the 
Norman  or  of  the  Scot.  Here  was  still  a  ruler,  who, 
sprung  from  Northumbrian  earls  on  the  one  side,  from 
West-Saxon  kings  on  the  other,  might,  with  the  minutest 
accuracy,  be  set  down  as  an  Anglo-Saxon.  As  long  as 
such  a  ruler  still  reigned,  there  was  still  something  like  an 
English  power  in  Britain  twenty-six  years  aflier  the 
Norman  landed  at  Pevensey.  But  its  existence  as  an 
English  power  implied  separation  from  the  now  united 
English  kingdom,  it  impUed  dependence  on  the  Scottish 
crown.  After  the  change  which  the  Red  King  vprought 
at  Carlisle,  no  man  of  purely  English  descent  ever  again 
ruled  in  Britain,  but  this  sentimental  loss  might  be  looked 
on  as  counterbalanced  by  the  reunion  of  the  severed  land 
with  a  kingdom  of  England  which  was  soon  again  to 
become  an  English  kingdom.  The  French-speaking 
founder  of  Carhsle  made  way  for  a  king  who  was  EngliM 
in  birth  and  speech,  if  not  in  blood,  and  who  handed  on 
his  crown  to  descendants  who  came  of  the  old  kingly 
stock  by  the  same  tie  of  female  descent  as  Dolfin  and 
Gospatric  themselves.^     We  are  not  told  what  it  was  that 

'  One  u  slwtfB  tempted  h>  tbrjet,  or  dticetit  of  tlie  soni  of  Hear;  the  First 

ntlter  oae  is  alway*  ttaopted  lo  i«n)ember  from  tlie  old  Englisli  (tock  tlmnigh  their 

Umi  the  aoan  of  the  Conqueror  did  como  moUier    U«tildB    wns    in    eTerybody's 

troni     Alfred    through    their     mother  memorr.      One  lay   within,   the  otAer 

Uatilda.    But  thii  bit  of  pedigree  mt  without  the  noge  of  practiul  poUtici. 
doubtlew  utterly   forg*tt«n,   while    the  1.^ 
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led  the  Hed  King  to  march  with  a  great  fyrd  to  Gariisle 
and  to  drive  out  Dolfin.  Save  for  this  expedition,  the 
year  1 092  was  a  year  of  peace.  The  evente  recorded  under 
it  are  mainly  eccleeiastical.  Just  before  hia  march  into 
Carlisle,  the  Kin?  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Lincoln, 
ready  for  the  hallowing  of  Remmus'  minster,  a  hallowing 
which  did  not  come  just  yet."  The  year  before  had  been 
a  busy  one  indeed.  King  William  had  made  peace  with 
his  brother  Duke  Robert,  and  the  two  had  dispossessed 
their  younger  brother  Henry,  iEtheUng,  Count,  and  Clerk. 
Malcolm  of  Scotland  had  meanwhile  harried  Northiun- 
berland  as  far  as  Chester-le-Street,  and  had  been  driven 
back  by  the  Normans  and  English  of  the  land.  The  three 
sons  of  the  Conqueror,  all  now  reconciled,  had  oome  to 
England  together ;  they  had  all  gone  northwards  ;  they 
had  entered  Malcolm's  dominions ;  but,  instead  of  a  battle, 
the  mediation  of  Robert  and  Eadgar  had  led  to  a  treaty, 
and  to  an  act  of  homage  done  by  Malcolm  to  the  King  of 
the  English.  Then  the  brothers  had  quarrelled  again,  and 
Robert  and  Ead^ir  had  gone  away  to  Normandy.  So 
much  for  1091.  In  1093  a  Scotti^  embassy  comes  to 
William  Rufiis  during  his  momentary  fit  of  reformation 
at  Gloucester.  Then  Malcolm  is  summoned  to  the  court 
of  his  orer-lord  ;  Eadgar  is  sent  to  bring  him  honourably ; 
he  comee,  but  the  capricious  Rufus  refuses  to  see  him ; 
Malcolm  goes  home  in  wrath ;  he  invades  England  for  tlie 
last  time,  and  dies  at  Alnwick. 

Here  there  are  two  years,  1091  and  1093,  both  fall  of 
warlike  dealings  between  England  and  Scotland,  but 
dealings  broken  by  a  treaty,  a  treaty  followed  by  a  year 
of  peace  as  far  as  the  two  kingdoms  are  concerned,  but 
in  which  we  find  these  remarkable  doings  on  the  bordeni 
of  the  two,  the  driving  out  of  Dolfin  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  power  at  Carlisle.  We  may  be  sure 
that  these  evente  had  some  reference  either  to  what  went 
before  or  to  what  came  iifter.  One  might  suppose  that 
Malcolm,  like  some  otlier  kings,  betrayed  his  ally  and 
vassal  Dolfin,  and  that  the  surrender  of  Carlisle  to 
William  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  King  of  Scots.  But  if  this  were 
so,  William   would  surely  have  taken  possession  of  his 

■  Sm  wnium  Raiaa,  L  812. 
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new  dominion  on  his  way  southwards,  and  would  not 
have  waited  till  seemingly  the  latter  part  of  the  next  year. 
It  is  &r  more  likely  that  the  occupation  of  Carlisle  was  a 
piece  of  cajHicious  aggression  on  the  part  of  Ru&s,  an 
act  which,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  breach  of  the 
letter  of  the  treaty,  was  sure  to  kindle  the  wratli  of 
Malcolm  to  the  uttermost.  A  King  of  Scots  might 
reasonably  be  wrathful  at  the  wrong  done  to  a  vassaT  of 
Scotland,  and  stUl  more  at  the  standing  menace  which 
was  now  set  up  against  the  Scottish  kingdom  iteelf.  We 
cannot  be  certain,  because  it  is  not  recorded  ;  but  we  may 
be  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  the  occupation  of 
Carlisle  held  a  foremost  place  among  the  coim)laints  which 
Malcolm  and  his  embassy  had  to  make  to  Ru^,  and  to 
which  KuAiB,  when  he  haid  risen  from  his  bed  of  sickness 
and  penitence,  characteristically  refused  to  hearken. 

The  whole  later  history  of  CWlisle — one  might  say,  the 
whole  later  history  of  England — witnesses  to  the  im- 

Ence  of  the  step  which  was  now  taken  by  the  Red 
The  whole  later  relations  between  England  and 
and,  from  that  day  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  were 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  great  and  strong  English 
city  BO  close  to  the  Scottish  boraer.  The  step,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  moral  aspect  towards  Malcolm,  towards 
Dolfin,  or  towards  Dolfin's  subjects,  was,  as  an  act  done 
by  a  king  of  England,  for  the  strengthening  of  his 
kingdom,  the  act  of  a  keen-sighted  general  and  a  far- 
sighted  statesman.  And  William  the  Red,  though  he 
did  not  always  choose  to  be  either,  could  be  Jboth 
whenever  he  did  choose.  What  became  of  Dolfin  we 
know  not ;  as  concerns  Dolfin's  subjects,  the  story 
suggests  that  they  could  not  have  lost  much,  and  that 
there  were  not  very  many  of  them  to  lose  anything.  The 
words  of  one  of  our  best  authorities,  literally  taken, 
would  imply  that  the  city  waa  a  mere  uninhabited  ruin. 
As  I  have  already  hinted,  it  is  perliM)s  dangerous  to  press 
descriptions  of  this  kind  too  far.  Some  dwelling-places 
of  man  may  likely  enough  have  still  gathered  roimd  the 
ancient  waUs,  more  likew  within  than,  as  at  Anderida, 
without.  It  is  enough  that  Lugubalia  had  ceased  to  be 
a  city  and  a  fortress,  and  that,  at  the  bidding  of  WiUiam 
the  Red,  it  again  b«:ame  both.     How  much,  in  wall  and 
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castle,  may  be  his  worlc,  how  much  may  be  the  w<»'k  of 
his  brother,  I  must  leave  local  knowledge  to  settle.  What 
William  wrought,  Hemy  undoubtedly  strengthened.'  As 
for  the  land,  as  diHtinguished  from  the  city,  our  atoiy 
certainly  implies  that  it  was,  to  say  the  le^,  not  very 
thickly  inhabited.  No  part  of  Britain  was  thickly  in- 
habited then  according  to  modem  standards ;  but  the 
land  of  Carlisle  must  have  seemed  empty  of  men 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.  To 
drive  out  those  whom  he  found  in  the  land,  and  to  plant 
in  it  a  colony  of  his  own  subjects,  might  be  an  act  of 
wise  policy  on  the  Bed  King's  part,  ft  might  even  be  a 
wise  way  of  disposing  o^  men  inio  might  be  dangerous  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Dissati^ed  Normans, 
oppressed  Englishmen,  would  be  turned  into  loyal  sub- 
ibcts,  when  uiey  were  set  to  guard  the  border  <uty  of 
£ngland  against  the  Scot.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
migration  of  which  the  Chronicler  speaks,  or  at  least  he 
sp^ks  of  another  kind  of  migration  as  well.  The  land 
must  have  really  lacked  iuh^tants  of  any  kind,  when 
William  found  it  a  wise  step  to  bring  churush  folk  Scorn 
southern  England  to  dwell  in  the  land  and  to  till  it.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  guees,  in  any  case  a  mere  guess, 
and  to  my  mind  not  a  likely  guess,  which  connects  this 
settlement  with  the  disposseesion  of  English — sometimes 
of  Norman — owners  to  make  way  for  the  New  Forest 
The  important  point  is  that  the  colony  planted  by  William 
Rufiis  in  the  land  of  Carlisle,  was  strictly  a  Saxon  colony- 
It  was  a  Saxon  colony  in  a  land  for  which  Briton,  Angle, 
Scot  and  Dane,  had  often  striven,  but  where  the  Saxon 
was  altogether  a  new  comer.  Now  in  all  the  discufiuons 
on  the  ethnology  of  Cumberland  this  Saxon  colony  seems 
to  be  forgotten.  Yet  its  coming  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  perchance  the  fact  of  the  eleventh  century  may  have 
left  some  signs  even  in  the  nineteenth.  I  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  subject  for  local  inquiry.  Are  there  any 
distmctively  Saxon  elements  to  be  traced  within  the  land 

■  Simeon  (US!)  ii  emptutic  on  this  Latine  vera  LugubiUJn  appellstur,  qium 

iTOrk  :    "Hoc  anno  rez   Henricua,  poet  data  peounin  castolloet  turribiu  prc«q>it 

featum  gancti  Uichaelis  Nortliymbranui  muniri."    Hr.  Hindu  remarka  tlutt  the 

intnuiB   rogionea,    ab    Eboraco    divertit  eu'ldom  ot  Carlule  hud  Intely  rererUd 

T<mu   maro   ooibdMitoJe,  oouaideratuniB  to  the   Crown,   by  exchange  with  Eari 

dvitatemantiquamquic  lingua  BritConmn  Kaodolf  for  the  eu4dom  of  Chester. 
0(4riel  dicituT,  qiuo  nuno  Caii*ol  Asgliee, 
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colonized  by  Rufus,  th^  is,  I  would  agaia  remind  every 
one,  not  all  modem  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but 
the  special  land  of  Carlisle,  the  old  earldom,  the  old 
diocese  ?  In  the  neighbouring  land  of  Bemicia  I  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  notice  points  that  were  distinctively 
Saxon.  The  cheaters  of  that  land,  as  opposed  to  the 
casters  of  Deira,  are,  if  not  distinctively  Saxon,  at  least 
English  as  opposed  to  Danish.  And  1  began  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  coming  of  Octa  and  Ebussa 
or  to  what,  when  I  heard,  along  the  Roman  wall,  such 
names  as  Beltingham  and  Ovingham  sounded  with  a  soft 
g.  Surely,  I  said  in  my  heart,  here  are  folk  who  are 
Westsaxonihus  ipsit  Westsaxoniorea. 

One  thing  we  must  not  foi^t,  namely,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  Carlisle  is  not  the  work  of  William 
Rufus--we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  so— but  the  work 
of  Henry  the  First.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  Lion 
of  Justice,  the  fallen  abbey  of  Eadred  rose  again  in  the 
shape  of  a  .new  priory  of  Austin  canons,  of  which  the 
King  himself,  if  not  the  founder,  was  at  least  a  bene- 
factor. Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  from  Wells  to 
Manchester,  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  nineteenth, 
the  chapter  or  other  ecclesiastical  body  is  older  than 
the  bishopric  Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  pnory  King  Henry  planted  his  English  confessor 
^thelwulf  in  the  new  episcopal  chair  of  Carlisle.  It 
was  nut  till  the  next  ceiitury  that  the  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  the  Carlisle  bishops  begins  ;  still  Henry  is 
none  the  less  the  founder  of  the  See,  although  for 
many  years  his  foundation  remained  vacant.  And  if 
Henry  was  the  first  to  give  bishops  to  Carlisle,  Henry 
was  also  the  first  to  give  her  earls.  And  they  were 
bishops  of  Carlisle,  eark  of  Carlisle.  The  limits  of  the 
land  added  to  England  by  Rufus  were  the  limits  of  their 
diocese  and  their  earldom.  If  Henry  founded  bishops 
and  earls,  it  was  in  a  city  founded  by  Rufus  that  ne 
founded  them.  Yes,  I  would  say  to  the  citizens  of 
Carlisle,  the  Red  King  is  your  founder,  and  you  cannot 
escape  him.  You  might  better  have  liked  the  Conqueror, 
to  whom  an  old-stantling  blunder  has  assigned  you.  You 
might  better  have  liked  Ecgfrith  or  iEthelfrith,  Cadwalla 
or  Arthur.     You  might  better  have  liked  one  whom  a 
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writer  of  the  twelfth  century  gives  you,  even  DivuB 
Julius  himself.*  The  future  Dictator  is,  I  suppose, 
carried  thus  &r  northward  by  the  same  kind  of  procesB 
which  has  carried  Hengest,  out  of  the  narrow  Kentish 
range  which  history  gives  him,  to  Stonehenge  and  Sprot- 
burgh,  and  I  know  not  where  else  besides.  But  the 
journey  which  Cseear  never  took  was  taken  by  the 
'  )  whi      '    '  ■'        '■■'■■■  .    -« 


into  whose  body  some  thought  that  the  soul  of  Csesar  had 
passed.*  The  Roman  must  be  satisfied  with  having 
called  Gonnth  and  Carthage  into  a  restored  being;  it 
was  his  Norman  avatar  that  did  the  same  good  turn  by 
Carlisle.  You  must  be  content  that  the  work  of  caUing 
your  fallen  city  into  a  new  being  was  the  work  of  him 
who  every  morning  got  up  a  worse  man  than  he  lay  down, 
and  who  every  evening  lay  down  a  worse  man  thaji  he 
got  up. 

I  am  near  the  end  of  my  discourse,  but  some  might 
think  that  I  am  still  near  the  beginning  of  my  subject. 
But  I  have  really  reached  its  goal.  I  nave  carried  the 
history  of  Carlisle  through  those  stages  of  its  history 
which  give  the  city  its  distinctive  historical  character, 
which  work  out  what  I  would  call  its  personal  definition. 
We  have  seen,  at  Lugubalia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  land, 
the  Roman  city  left  as  a  city  of  the  fornaken  and  indepen- 
dent Briton,  and  then  pass  under  the  rule  of  an  English 
kingdom.  So  far  Lugubalia  has  simply  followed  the  rule, 
except  so  far  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  those 
more  favoured  places  which  passed  from  British  to  English 
rule  without  any  intermediate  period  of  desolation.  The 
thing  which  forms  the  distinctive  character  of  Carlisle  is 
that  its  time  of  desolation  came  later,  that  the  coming  of 
the  Danes  wrought  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  city, 
but  its  separation  from  English  rule.  The  forsaken  site 
became  part  of  a  British  kingdom,  which  presently  bowtsd 
to  an  external  English  supremacy,  but  which,  instead  of 
passing  under  immediate  Ilnglish  rule,  became  an  appanage 
of  the  Scot.  Then  at  last  the  land  returns,  if  not  to 
English  rule,  at  least  under  the  rule  of  England,  and  the 
Norman  builds  up  again  what  the  Dane  had  overthrown. 

'  So  Orderic  (917  B),  in  T«conliiig  tliu  vaUdisamum  oppidum,  quod  Julioa 
taking  by   Daviil,  calls  it    "  Cnrdulium      Cmatr,  ut  dicunt,  oondidit. 

'  S«e  Williuo  of  UalmwbiuT,  iv.,  3H). 
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But  I  should  hardly  have  said  "at  last ;"  Carlisle  was  yet 
a^n  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  a  King  of  Scots,  and  to  be 
again  restored  to  the  realm  of  England.  When  all  the 
sons  of  the  Conqueror  had  passed  away,  when  the  nineteen 
years  of  anarchy  had  come  with  his  grandson,  King  David, 
in  all  zeal  for  his  Imperial  niece,  cut  short  the  kingdom 
of  his  other  niece's  husband,  and  added  Carlisle,  with 
other  lands  and  fortresses  of  Northern  England,  to  the 
Scottish  dominions.  Just  then  subtle  questions  of  homage 
were  not  likely  to  he  argued,  and  the  King  of  Scots 
doubtless  held  Carlisle  by  whatever  right  he  held,  if  not 
Dunfermline,  at  least  Lothian.'  But  what  one  Henry 
had  strengthened,  the  next  won  back,  and  if  Dunfermline 
and  Lothian  passed  under  the  outward  supremacy  of  the 
Angevin  king,  Carlisle  again  became  part  of  his  immediate 
kingdom.  In  this  way  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
history  of  Carlisle,  its  falling  away  from  England  and  its 
recovery  by  England,  was  really  acted  twice  over.  But 
the  second  loss,  the  second  recovery,  were  but  a  feeble 
after-shadow  of  the  first ;  they  did  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  its  calling  again  to  a  renewed 
life.  For  the  moment  indeed  the  question  might  have 
been  asked,  whether  the  rule  of  David  was  not  more 
English  than  the  rule  of  Stephen,  if  in  courtesy  we  look 
on  Stephen  as  exercising  any  rule  at  all.  Practically 
Carlisle,  with  the  other  parts  of  England  which  were 
ceded  to  David,  obtained  a  happy  exemption  from  the 
horrors  which  laid  waste  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  kingdom  had.  again  a  settled  government,  they 
again  became  members  of  the  English  body. 

The  place  of  Carlisle  in  Englwh  history  is  thus  fully 
ascertained  The  city  has  run  a  course  of  its  own  in  the 
earlier  times  of  our  history ;  it  now  finally  takes  its  place 
as  an  English  city  in  order  to  discharge  one  special 
function  among  English  cities.  Carlisle  nas  now  to  be, 
before  all  other  spots,  tlie  bulwark  of  England  against  the 
Scot.  So  I  must  speak  in  obedience  to  the  received  rules 
of  language  ;  but  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  war- 
fere  with  the  Scot  hardly  ever  meant  warfai'e  with  the 
true  bearers  of  that  name,  aUies  as  they  so  often  were  of 
the  English  over-lord  ;  the  truer  name  of  the  warfare  of 

>  On  (heoatuTv  and  sffects  of  thia  cession,  set  XoTiuaD  Coaqueat,  v.  2S8— 363.  , 
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which  Carlisle  was  for  many  age*  the  centre  would  be 
warfare,  aa  in  the  old  days  before  England  had  a  single 
king,  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Engush 
kingdoms.  One  king  marched  from  Westminster,  another 
from  Dunfermline,  each  at  the  head  of  armies  of  the 
English  speech,  strengthened,  it  may  be,  or  weakened  by 
wilder  allies  fVom  the  Celtic  background  which  over- 
shadowed both  English  realms  alike.  In  this  war&re  the 
border  city  was  ever  the  main  object  of  attack  and 
defence.  The  time  would  fail  to  tell  how  many  times 
Carlisle  was  besieged  by  the  Scottish  invaders,  how 
many  times  it  was  the  trysting-place  of  the  hosts  of 
England.  It  has  a  strange  sound  when,  in  the  year  of 
the  Great  Charter,  the  Scottish  Alexander .  took  the 
city,  as  David  had  taken  it  before  him,  and  how  he 
presently  did  homage — for  Carlisle,  for  Scotland,  or  for 
what  ? — to  the  French  prince  whom  the  Norman  barons 
of  England  had  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  the  rebel 
tyrant  from  Anjou.'  But  the  Scottish  occupation  under 
Alexander  was  yet  shorter  than  the  Scottish  occupation 
under  David  ;  two  years  later  the  Scottish  king,  ere  he 
could  be  absolved  from  eccleeiastical  censures,  had  to  give 
up  Carlisle,  not  to  the  Lord  Lewis  to  whom  he  had  so 
lately  done  homage,  but  to  the  Lord  Henry,  chosen  and 
hallowed  King  of  England.'  Through  the  wars  of  the 
Edwards,  the  name  of  Carlisle  meets  us  almost  at  every 
page  ;  it  stands  out  specially  as  a  spot  bound  by  another 
tie  to  one  of  the  other  spots  with  which  at  starting  I 
compared  and  contrasted  it.  The  needs  of  warfare  and 
of  policy  caused  the  city  of  William  Rufus  to  be  many 
times  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  founder  of  Hull 
Edward,  father  of  parliaments,  held  three  famous  parlia- 
ments within  your  walls,  and,  as  you  were  told  three- 
and-twenty  years  ago  by  a  voice  which  is  now  silent, 
the  good  estate  of  the  river  Thames  and  its  traffic  was 

'  See  ths  Chronicle  of  Lanecrost  under  Scottunim  paotum  ptas  cum  nge  An^oa 

thejaor  1216,  pp.   18,19,     The  paaisge  ioiraot,  quod  omno  t»men  non  wt  obaer- 

«bout  the  honuiga  runs  thus  .■— "  Bex  Taturo." 

Scottoruni    in    Anglii    moram    fadens,  '  lb.  1217,  p.  2B  : — "Rex   Scottarom 

homagiam  fecit  tlicto  Lodoviou,  lub  ea  Alexander,  antequnm  abeolvj  mereretur, 

fomia  quiQ  baroom  Auglisc  eaclem  leoe-  Carlioluni     Toluntati     T^alium     Aniltil 

TKiiL      Et    tiiin   ipee    Lodowicus  quam  tradidit,"    "KegaUum,"becauBe  theKuig 

baroaes  AogliiD,  tactie  >aDOtUBriia  jurave-  was  a  child, 

runt    quod     uOnquam    uoe    ipao    rego  ^ 
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discussed  in  this  distant  corner  of  the  English  kingdom.' 
From  Carlisle  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots  set  forth  on  his 
last  enterprise,  when  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the  mighty 
warrior  and  lawgiver  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  car^ 
and  labours  beside  the  sands  of  Solway.  A  generation 
later  the  presence  of  Edward  King  of  Scots  at  Carlisle  may 
be  a  momentary  puzzle ;  but  the  personage  so  described 
was  no  Scottish  conqueror  like  David  or  Alexander ; 
Edward  Balliol,  faithful  vassal  of  his  southern  over-lord, 
found  it  convenient  to  make  use  of  Carlisle  as  somethii^ 
laetween  a  court  and  a  place  of  shelter.*  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Carlisle  again  received  a  Scottish  sovereign  ;  but 
it  was  a  deposed  queen  flying  from  her  own  people.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  city 
was  again  occupied  by  a  Scottish  army ;  in  the  earlier 
case  by  a  Scottish  army  in  league  with  the  Parliament, 
in  the  latter  by  a  Scottish  army  marching  in  the  cause  of 
a  pretender  to  the  English  crown  whose  claims  were  at 
least  Scottish  rather  than  English.  And  in  this  last 
occupation  we  are  after  so  many  ages  brought  back  to 
a  race  which  has  been  for  a  long  while  out  of  our  sight. 
If  most  so-called  Scottish  armies  were  more  truly  to  be 
called  armies  of  Englishmen  of  Lothian  or  of  converted 
Britons  of  Strathclyde,  we  cannot  say  this  of  the  High- 
land host  of  Charles  Edward.  Then  the  true  Scot — or, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  true  Pict — showed  himself  on 
English  ground  in  his  true  garb — his  true  garb,  I  say, 
for  the  devices  of  the  famous  army-tailor  to  whom  the 
present  so-called  Highland  dress  is  said  to  be  owing, 
must  have  come  at  a  later  date.  Let  some  student  of 
the  antiquities  of  dress  tell  us  the  exact  distinction 
between  the  two.  If  that  distinction  should  prove  to 
be  very  wide,  it  might  save  King  Geoi^e  the  Fourth, 
who  doubtless  clad  himself  in  the  more  modem  fashion, 
from  Lord  Macaulay's  gibe  that  he  "  disguised  himself  in 
what,  before  the  Union,  was  considered  by  nine  Scotch- 
men out  of  ten  as  the  dress  of  a  thief." 
I  have  JTished  with  somewhat  headlong  speed  through 

'  See  Hr.   UaTt«lionie    on    the    Pw-  of    Unercott,  pp.  277-281.     "  Dominiiu 

liameota  ol  CwMe,  ArchsBological  Jour.  Edwardus  rex    Seotue,"  haa  to  be  du< 

da),  xvi.,  82S.  tingtiuhed   from   "  D&rid   quem  jBwtU 

•  Sea  the  year  133*  in  the  Cliniiud«  ante  up"™-*  -iw  ■-  t-Mm" 
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several  stirring  ages.  But  to  tell  what  Carlisle,  after  the 
city  had  put  on  its  characteristic  character,  did  and 
sunered  is  rather  the  huBinees  of  other  members  of  the 
section,  and  not  of  its  president.  For  detailed  notices  of 
such  points  we  look  to  local  zeal  and  local  research  ;  my 
business  is  rather  to  point  out  what  Carlisle  is,  to  6x  its 
place  among  the  cities  of  England,  to  trace  out  what  is 
special  and  distinctive  in  the  nistory  of  the  one  English 
city  which  still  keeps  its  almost  unaltered  British  name, 
the  city  where  a  foreign  king,  the  most  deeply  bated  of 
his  line,  showed  himself  as  the  enlarger  of  the  English 
kingdom,  the  man  who,  if  he  drove  out  the  last  separate 
ruler  of  the  old  English  stock,  drove  him  out  only  to 
become  himself  the  founder  of  a  Saxon  colony,  and  to 
give  England  her  abiding  bulwark  against  her  northern 
neighbour,  so  often  her  northern  enemy. 
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ON  THE  CRYPTS  AT  HEXHAM  AND  EIPON.' 
6;  J.  T.  mCKLBTHWAITE,   F.S.A. 

Before  the  year  678  St.  Wilfrid  had  buUt  churches  at 
Hexham  and  at  Ripoa,  famous  in  that  day  and  since. 
And  it  would  be  interesting,  if  possible,  to  shew  that 
the  churches  in  these  towns  still  contain  something  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  so  early  a  date.  Now  it  happens  that 
each  of  them  possesses  a  cry^pt  evidently  of  great  antiquity, 
and  these  crypts  are  so  like  one  another,  and  different 
from  what  we  find  elsewhere,  that  they  must  almost 
certainly  have  been  built  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  direction,  if  not  by  the  same  hands ;  and  at  no 
time  is  this  so  likely  to  have  Imppened  as  when  both 
churches  were  under  the  care  of  Wilftid  himself.  There 
is,  therefore,  good  primd  facie  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  crypts  belong  to  his  time.  But  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  distinct  statement  of  Leland  that  the  "  old 
abbey"  of  Ripon  stood  on  a  different  site  from  the  "new 
minstre." 

The  late  Mr.  Walbran,  of  Ripon,  was  the  firat  to  call 
attention  to  the  resemblance  between  these  crypts,  and 
he  has  given  excellent  descriptions  of  them,  with  many 
valuable  observations,  in  a  paper  in  the  York  volume 
of  this  Institute,  in  his  own  Ripon  guide,  and  in  the 
preface  to  tho  first  volume  of  the  Surtees  Society's 
"  Hexham."  He  accepted  Leland's  statement  as  con- 
clusive with  respect  to  the  sites  at  Ripon,  but  was  so 
convinced  that  the  existing  crypt  is  of  Wilfrid's  work 
that  he  supposed  him  to  have  built  two  churches  there. 
A  simpler  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  Leland  was 
mistaken,  or  that  what  he  wrote  has  been  misunderstood. 
And  I  hope  before  I  .have  done  to  point  out  how  the 
tradition  which  he  has  preserved  naay  be  taken  so  aa  to 
agree  with  what  seem  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case.  But 
first  let  us  examine  the  crypts  themselves,  and  see  if  we 
can  find  anything  about  them  which  may  give  a  clue 
to  their  date. 

'  Rand  in  (be  Secrtloii  of  Antiquitiea  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting  Augiwt  3rd,  1882.  -,  \q 
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It  will  be  allowed  that  they  are  earlier  t^ian  the 
introduction  of  what  we  call  the  Nonnan  style.  But 
how  much  earlier  is  a  more  difficult  question.  We  do 
not  yet  know  enough  of  the  history  of  English  church 
architecture  for  the  four  centuries  and  a  half  of  its 
existence  which  preceded  the  Norman  conquest  to  be 
able  to  give  a  date  to  each  example,  as  we  can  to  those 
of  the  corresponding  period,  which  came  after  it.  Men 
talk  of  the  "  Saxon  times "  as  if  they  were  aU  as  one, 
quite  forgetting  that  from  the  landing  of  Augustine  to 
the  death  of  the  Confessor  was  as  long  as  from  the  Battle 
of  Agincourt  to  the  present  day,  and  that  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  England  during  the  first  period  were 
not  less  important  than  those  during  the  last.  There 
must  in  so  long  and  eventful  a  time  have  been  some 
changes  in  architectural  style,  and  it  may  be  that  by 
further  study  of  what  is  left  we  may  some  day  learn 
what  they  were.  But  we  dff  not  know  them  now,  and 
are  fain  to  class  together  all  works  which  range  from  the 
seventh  century  to  the  eleventh. 

Architecture  failing,  let  us  see  whether  ecclesiology 
can  help  us  ?  Crypts  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  and  later 
are  not  uncommon,  but  are,  I  think,  seldom  found  except 
in  churches  which  can  trace  their  existence  to  before  the 
conquest.  The  post  conquest  cirpta  are  often  very  large, 
and  differ  in  many  ways  from  the  earlier  ones,  but  they 
are  a  tradition  from  them,  and  the  ultimate  source  from 
which  they  are  derived  is  the  confessio  of  the  Italian 
basilica.  Now  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  English 
church  two  rival  parties  contended  for  supremacy  within 
her ;  the  Italian  party  originating  in  the  Roman  mission, 
and  the  Celtic,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Scottish 
party.  The  Italians  obtained  a  nominal  triumph  at  the 
Synod  of  Streoneshalch,  ur  Whitby,  in  664,  but  the 
Scottish  influence  remaJoed  strong,  and  it  had  a  large 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  traditions  of  our  national 
church.  In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  houour  of  reading 
before  this  Institute  at  Lincoln  two  years  ago'  I  tried  to 

1  On   the    OroKtk  of  En^iA    PariA 
C^uriAa,    printed    in   the   AriAaulojicat 

that  papa.  _. ._. 

oonviaced  that  the  pure  baatlioin   form      Abbey  And  CaUiedr^l  Churoh««. 


[tinivfrsitt) 
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shew  that  each  of  these  great  parties  had  its  own  type  of 
building,  which  became  the  patterns  respectively  of  the 
regular  and  the  secular  churches.  Wilfrid,  the  founder 
and  builder  of  the  churches  at  Hexham  and  Ripon,  was 
a  strong  partizan  on  the  Italian  side,  and  we  should  have 
expected  that  he  would  have  built  accordingly,  even  If 
we  had  not  been  expressly  told  so.  His  churches  were 
in  the  Boman  manner,  and  that  at  Hexham  was  a  notable 
example  of  it.  There  was  not  its  like  north  of  the 
Alps — Neque  ullam  domus  aliam  citra  Alpes  montes 
totem  edi/watam  audivimus  says  the  contemporary  Eddi. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  remains  themselves,  and  see 
how  &r  they  agree  with  anything  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  churches  built  after  the  Roman  manner.  It  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Walbran  has  written 
for  minute  descriptions  of  the  crypts  themselves^  but  I 
give  plans  of  them  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  by  which 
they  may  be  readily  compared ; '  and  I  borrow  from-  Mr. 
Walbran  this  summary  of  their  resemblances  and 
differences,'  altering  a  few  words  to  avoid  the  confusion 
of  two  systems  of  naming. 

"  The  central  chamber  at  Hexham  is  rather  larger  than 
that  at  Ripon,  measuring  13  feet  4  inches  by  8  feet, 
against  11  feet  3  inches  by  7  feet  9  inches.  It  is  also 
placed  much  deeper  in  the  ground.  In  the  one,  the  cells 
at  the  west  ends  of  the  flaiiting  passages  have  triangular 
roofs ;  in  the  other,  the  cells  are  not  defined  from  the 
passages  by  arches,  and  are  covered  with  flat  stones.  At 
Hexham,  the  western  chamber  has  a  barrel  vault ;  at 
Ripon,  a  semi-vault  only.  At  Hexham,  the  heads  of  the 
niches  are  flat,  and  there  are  none  in  the  eastern  wall;  at 
Ripon,  they  have  semicircular  heads,  and  there  is  one  on 
the  north  side  of  the  east  wall,  and  another  larger  one 

1  I  am  indebted  for  the  ReKbam  plan  b  h  Lamp  oichaa  with  bocks  pierced  to 
in  the  flrat  place  to  mj  good  friend,  Ur.  the  pawuige  behind. 

R.   J.  Johnson  of  Newcastle,  who   has  e     Window  into  ctjpt  blocked  up. 

charge  of  the  church  pmfesaonidly  ;  but  d  d  Square  holes  in  vault  for  ventilation. 

I  have  alsn  hntl  the  iitie  of  the  plate  of  e     Opening  for  hendwity  of  original  staini 

the  ciypt  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges's  /  Stopping  of  passage  with  a  lamp 
forthcoming  book  of  measured  drawings  nii-he  in  it. 

of  the  church.     The  lUnon  plan  is  taken  j     Inserted  brai^et. 

from  Ur.  ^.Valbnm's,  with  eume  additionu  jb      Later  passage  of  entreuce. 

noted  on  the  spot     The  references  on  I     Stair  insertaJ  between  earlier  walk, 
these  plans  are  as  follows  :  *  See  Raine's  HtxAam  Priory  (SurteM 

a  a  Lamp  niches.  Sodetj),  vol.  il,  p.  hit.  of  the  Introduo- 

VOL  zxzix,  3  z 
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higher  up  in  the  middle  of  the  same  walL  But  both 
cTjpta  have  obviously  proceeded  from  a  common  type, 
although  the  Idea  is  more  elaborated  at  Hexham  thaii  at 
Ripen.  Both  central  chambers  have  their  entrancee  in 
the  same  positions.  In  both  the  semi-circular  heads  of  ^e 
doorways,  which  are  of  the  same  height — 6  feet  3  inches 
-*-are  cut  out  of  horizontal  slabs.  The  passages  in  each 
agree  in  width  within  an  inch.  Both  have  funnel-like 
apertures  in  the  heads  of  the  niches,  and  deep  round  basins 
in  the  bas^.  In  each  the  north-east  niche  is  pierced 
through  to  the  passage  behind.  Each  has  a  small 
rectangular  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  western  chamber, 
which  may  have  been  connected  by  a  flue  with  the  Aoot 
of  the  church  above ;  and  both  have  been  plastered 
throughout." 

To  this  I  must  add  that  the  flanidng  passages  rise  east- 
wards ;  and  both  of  them  at  Hexham,  and  the  northern 
one  at  lUpon  end  in  stairs  upwards.  The  last  has  over- 
head what  appears  to  be  the  opening;  in  the  floor  of  the 
seventh  century  church,  by  which  it  was  originally 
entered.  A  little  digging  here  would  probably  lead  to 
interesting  results.  It  is  possible  that  the  southern 
passage  once  went  on  eastwards  like  the  other,  although 
tt  is  now  stopped  by  masonry  with  a  lamp  niche  in  it,  which 
seems  to  be  of  early  date.  This  passage  is  continued 
westwards  for  some  distance,  and  after  turning  south, 
ends  in  a  stair  up  to  the  nave.  This  is  certainly  a  late 
extension,  for  there  is  a  thirteenth  century  gravestone 
used  up  in  its  roof.  It  probably  dates  from  the  later 
middle  ages,  when  people  used  to  make  offerings  at  "St. 
Wilfrid  nedel  in  the  crowdes."  There  is  a  western  stair 
also  at  Hexham,  where  it  rises  direct  from  the  western 
chamber.  I  suspect  that  this  also  is  an  addition  ;  but  Mr. 
Hodges,  who  has  studied  the  place  very  closely,  believes 
it  to  De  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest.' 

'  Since  this  WM  wdttea  I  have  seen  atone  Uk«  ths  paxagtt ;  »ai  Uut  in  later 

the  Uexhun  crypt  wbich  I  had  nut  be-  times  the  roof  htu  beea  tukea  awaj,  the 

fore.     The  Bteps  are  certainly  ndded,  but  side  walls  carried  tip,  ued  the  stair  in- 

the  eatrence  to  Uium  from  the  weetera  serted.    Tbe  cell  was  perhaps  iutended  to 

chamber,  and  the  walls  at  the  aides  to  receive   a  tomb,    and   the  etair  was  put 

the  height  ui  about  six  feet  ore  of  the  there,  like  the  nrestoru  pasaage  at  Kipoo, 

original  work.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  because  the  eaatem  appruacboa  intorferod 

there  was  a  cell  running  westwards  from  inconveiiientl;  with  the  a  -  .    -i 


ttuweatcrochainber  and  roofed  OTBT  with      the  church  built  iJMve  ia 
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The  confessio  of  an  early  Italian  basilica,  such  as 
Wilfrid  took  for  his  model,  conalnts  of  a  chamber  containing 
relics  under  the  high  altar,  either  with  or  without  an 
opening  or  window  to  the  church  on  the  side  towards 
the  people,  and  a  passage  running  round  its  other  sides 
and  entered  by  steps  at  each  end,  either  directly  from  the 
choir  of  the  singers  or  from  the  aisles  or  transept,  as  the 
CEkse  may  be.  Now  if  we  look  at  onr  Hexham  and  Rtpon 
plans,  fixing  our  attention  upon  those  points  in  which 
they  agree,  we  shall  see  that,  except  for  an  interruption 
of  the  surrounding  passage,  in  each  case  at  the  south-west 
corner ;  this  is  exEictly  what  we  have  got  there.  But — 
and  here  is  the  fact  which  is  specially  important  as  regards 
the  date  of  the  work — the  pass^es  and  stairs  of  approach 
come  from  the  east.  The  churches  to  which  these  crypta 
belonged  had,  therefore,  tlieir  high  altars  at  the  loest  ends. 

The  western  position  of  the  altar  is  of  very  early  date, 
so  early  indeed,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  used  here  in  English  times  except  at  Canterbury,' 
where  it  remained  from  the  old  Roman  church  which 
Augustine  found  and  repaired.  And  even  there,  although 
the  altar  itself  stood,  with  the  bishop's  chair  in  the  apse 
behind  it  to  tell  of  its  former  dignity,  until  the  fire  in 
1067,  it  had  long  before  g^ven  place  to  a  newer  high  altar 
in  a  choir  built  towards  the  east.  Brixworth,  founded  in 
680,  and  the  most  perfect  basilican  church  we  have 
remaining  in  England,  has  its  altar  towards  the  east ;  so 
that  in  Wilfrid's  own  time,  and  in  churches  built  like  his 
in  the  Roman  manner,  the  present  English  custom  was 
already  in  use.  In  these  two  churches,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  altars  were  at  the  west ;  and  as  no  im- 
portant works  seem  to  have  been  done  at  either  of  them 
between  the  seventh  century  and  the  twelfth ;  and  even 
if  there  bad  been,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
orientation  would  be  changed  from  the  general  to  the  ex- 
ceptional direction,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ciypts  belong  to  the  first  foundation,  and  they, 
therefore,  claim  our  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
venerable  age,  which  has  now  passed  the  twelfth  century, 
but  as  personal  relics  of  a  very  remarkable  man. 

The  "  old  abbay"  at  Ripon,  which  Leland  mentions,  if 

*  nie  old  oonTcuttuJ  ohnrch  at  Lyminge  Hmnt  U>  be  Raotber  azample  of  tbe  •Hue  tort. 
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it  had  any  ezistetice  at  all  except  in  the  imagination  of 
his  informants,  may  have  been  the  site  of  that  "  ScottiBb  " 
establishment  which  was  displaced  when  Ripon  was  given 
to  WUfiid.  If  he  built  his  church  on  a  new  site,  and  a 
chapel  remained  on  the  old  one,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  name  of  "  the  old  abbey  "  may,  with  the  help  of  the 
greater  appearance  of  antiquity  in  the  chapel  thaji  in  the 
often  rebuilt  minster,  have  continued  even  tUI  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Having  now,  as  I  think,  fixed  the  date  and  purpose  of 
these  crypts,  let  us  before  leaving  them  consider  some  of 
their  details.  Although  the  central  chambers,  and  those 
next  west  of  them,  are  about  the  same  size  in  the  two 
examples,  the  oiiginal  passages  of  entrance  spread  out 
widely  at  Hexham  and  Keep  close  to  the  main  walls  at 
Ripon.  This  clearly  points  to  some  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  churches  to  which  the  crypts  respectively 
belonged.  We  have  descriptions  of  the  church  at 
Hexham  by  the  contemporary  Eddi  and  the  twelfth 
century  Prior  Richard,  who  saw  its  remains.  Canon 
Baine  has  printed  both  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Ileoeham  Priori/.  They  are  rather  obscure,  but  seem  to 
describe  a  basilican  church  with  aisles  and  galleries,  and 
mention  is  made  of  underground  works,  that  is,  of  our 
crypt.  All  writers  who  mention  the  church  extol  its 
great  size  and  magnificence.  Now,  size  is  but  hy  codi- 
parisou,  and  it  might  well  be  that  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  little  cell-like  churches  of  the  "  Scottish"  tradition  a 
basilican  church  of  the  Italian  type  might  seem  immense, 
although  its  actual  dimensions  were  veiy  moderate.  But 
we  hs,ve  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  of  the  Hexham 
church  were  really  very  considerable.  Enough  remains 
of  the  almost  contemporary  church  at  Brixworth  to  shew 
that  it  was  of  good  size,  and  as  that  was  not  a  chureh 
of  the  first  cliua,  and  the  historians  who  mention  it  do 
not  wax  eloquent  upon  its  bigness,  we  may  justly 
infer  that  one  which  did  so  excite  their  admiration 
was  very  considerably  larger.'  Moreover,  the  riiins  of 
it  which  remained  in   the  tweUtli  century,  which   was 

'  The  clear  wWtli  ot  thp  nave  nt  Brii-       both  churches  that  of  Hexham  csn  not 
worth  u  thirty  feet,  and  if  the  entrancw!      have  beeu  lc»a  than  thirty-tnu  feet. 
to  the  civfAa  were  iti  like   iJOaitious  ill 
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not  a  time  of  small  buildings,  were  large  enough  to  call 
forth  the  praises  of  Prior  Richard. 

The  church  at  Hexham  then  was  a  basilica  of  good 
size  with  aisles,  and  perhaps  with  a  broad  transept 
between  the  nave  and  the  apse,  and  the  entrances  to 
the  crypt  were  wide  apart  so  as  to  come  outside  the 
enclosing  walls  of  the  choir  of  the  singers,  just  as  we 
find  them  to  have  done  at  Brisworth.  But  we  are  not 
told  that  the  church  of  Ripon  was  large,  and  we  find 
that  there  the  stairs  (or  stair  if  there  was  only  one) 
have  gone  down  straight  from  the  choir  of  the  singers 
itself.  I  have  attempted  in  the  plans  opposite  to  shew 
how  churches  of  the  l^ilican  type  can  be  fitted  on  to  the 
crypts.  The  deep  presbytery  of  much  more  than  a 
semicircle  agrees  with  what  we  find  at  Brizworth  and 
other  very  early  churches  in  England. 

Both  crypts  have  niches  in  the  walls,  with  cups 
or  cressets  for  lights  at  the  bottoms  of  them  and  funnels 
to  intercept  the  soot  at  the  tops,  shewing  us  the  early 
use  of  this  simple  metho<l  of  lighting,  which  was  kept 
up  at  least  in  the  conservative  abbeys  till  the  sixteenth 
centuiT.'  The  piercing  of  the  back  of  the  north-eaat  niche 
into  the  passage  beyond  can  not  be  accidental,  as  it  is 
found  in  both  crypts,  but  I  cannot  offer  any  explanation 
of  it.'  The  hole  in  the  vault  of  the  western  chamber 
in  each  crypt  was  probably  for  ventilation,  as  Mr. 
Walbran  suggested.  Like  ventilators  were  found  in  the 
curious  crypt  of  St.  Philbert  de  Grand  Lieu,  described 
and  figured  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Sacristy. 

What  Mr.  Walbran  called  the  lai^  niche  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Ripon  crypt  is  really  the  opening  or  window, 
through  whicn  people  in  the  church  could  by  d^cending 
a  few  steps  look  into  the  confesdo.  There  is  no  corres- 
ponding opening  at  Hexham,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
greater  depth  of  the  crypt.  That  at  Ripon  was  opened 
out  a  short  time  ago,  when  those  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  organ  began  to  alter  the  old  vault  to  fit  it  for 
the  reception  of  some  of  their  machinery.  This  was  very 
properly  stopped,  but  enough  had  been  done  to  enable 

'  See  RUa  ef  Ditrhavt  Abbeg,  Surtms  Society's  edition,  pp.  IB  Uld  72. 

'  Thi*  pierang  at  Kipon  forma  the  well  known  S(.  Wilfrid't  Needl».r^  .-^.-^^\„ 
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our  member,  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  to  examine 
the  outside  of  the  east  end  wall,  and  in  a  letter  to  me 
he  sajs  that  it  "  was  so  irrec^lar,  some  of  the  stones 
projecting  far  beyond  others,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  seen."  Now 
this  is  the  description  of  a  wall  from  which  tJie  &cing 
stones  have  been  removed.  The  fair  face  towards  the 
original  church  afforded  good  ashlar  stones,  which  could 
be  used  again,  so  they  were  taken  away  by  those  who  had 
the  altering  of  the  church  into  its  later  shape,  of  which 
the  confessto  formed  no  part. 

In  each  crypt  the  surrounding  passage  is  interrupted 
at  the  south-west  corner ;  and  doorways  are  so  placed 
that  anyone  entering  by  one  stair  and  leaving  by  the 
other  must  pass  through  the  west  end  of  the  central 
chamber.  Tnis  was  no  doubt  for  the  convenience  of 
persons  visiting  the  relics  deposited  there,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  example  with  the  same  arrangement. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  fiipon  crypt  as  though  it  had 
a  stair  towards  the  east  on  each  side,  as  I  believe  it 
originally  had.  But  the  southern  passage  is,  as  I  said 
just  now,  stopped  by  masonry  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  far  removed  in  date  from  the  rest.  Now,  such  an 
alteration,  if  it  has  been  made  at  all,  must  have  been 
made  for  some  reason,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  one 
stair  having  been  found  sufficient  for  convenience,  the 
other  was  removed  in  order  to  provide  an  honourable 
place  of  burial  for  the  founder,  who,  as  Bede*  telb  us,  was 
buried  at  Ripon  nigh  the  altar  on  the  south  side,  juxta 
aitare  ad  aitstitim.,  which  would  exactly  describe  this 
spot ;  and  if  this  were  so,  it  may  be  that  the  body  of 
Mint  Wilfrid,  which  both  Ripon  and  Canterbury  clauned 
to  possess,  still  rests  undisturoed  where  it  was  laid  by  his 
friends  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 


t  Eed.  MiM.,  Ut,  c.  12.  ,-.  , 
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ROMAN  INSCRIPTIONS  DISCOVERED  IN  BRITAIN  IN  1881, 

WITH  NOTES  ON  ANOTHER  FOUND 

AT  BINCHESTER. 

Bj  W.  THOMPSON  WATKIN. 

The  present  paper  has  been  much  delayed  owing  to  the  ■ 
long  illnees  of  the  writer.  But  the  delay  has  nevertheless 
been  advantageous,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  several 
additional  items  of  information  regarding  the  inscriptions 
named  in  it,  and  another  feirly  productive  year  has  to  be 
added  to  those  previously  given. 

At  Colchester,  on  the  2Ist  May,  an  altar  was  discovered 
during  excavations  for  a  sewer  m  Balkerne  Lane.  It  is 
at  present  about  fifty  inches  in  height  and  almost  exactly 
two  feet  square.  Whether  it  had  a  focus  cannot  be 
determined,  as  the  head  is  much  broken,  the  material 
being  "fire-stone.''  It  has  had  a  sunken  panel  on  each 
,  side  but  no  ornaments  can  be  detected  upon  their  much- 
worn  surface.  On  its  face,  which  was  downwards  when 
found,  the  inscription  has,  by  this  means,  been  well  pre- 
served. The  letters,  which  are  elegantly  cut,  and  of  an 
early  peritKi,  are,  divested  of  ligatures — 

MATRIBVS 
SVLEVIS 

SIUILIS.AETP.II.F. 
01 .  CANT 
V.L.S 

I  annex  an  engraving  of  the  altar,  which  is  only  the 
second  found  in  Britain  mentioning  the  Sulevae,  the  other 
being  found  at  Bath  in  1754;  but  the  latter  is  to  the 
Sulevae  simply  ;  in  the  Colchester  altar  we  find  them  for 
the  first  time  designated  Matres. 
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The  next  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  inscription  is 
the  name  of  the  father  of  the  dedicator  (in  the  second 
line).  Professor  HUbner,  Mr.  J,  E.  Price,  and  others, 
read  it  as  ATTt,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving 
the  first  T  is  a  compound  or  ligulate  letter  (ete,  as  I 
think),  and  I  would  read  it  as  aetbii.  The  name  Aeteius 
ia  to  be  fouad  in  Corpus.  Inscr.  Latin,  vol.  v..  No.  4.520. 
In  the  fourth  line  I  proposed  to  expand  cant,  as  showing 
that  Similis  was  a  Cantabrian  citizen  ;  but  Mr.  C.  Roa«^ 
Smith,  Dr.  Htibner,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote  prefer  to 
recognise  him  as  a  Cantian,  or  member  of  the  GivUas 
Cantiits,  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Either  expansion  is 
possible,  and  my  grounds  for  giving  the  former  were  that 
we  have  an  inscnption  (Gruter,  p.  439)  which  records  the 
presence  of  an  officer  at  Colchester,  who  was  Prfefect  of 
the  second  cohort  of  the  Astures,  a  people  who  with  the 
Cantabri  occupied  a  portion  of  Northern  Spain  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  officer  held  a  civic  -post, 
being  Censitor  (or  assessor)  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  the 
colony  at  Colchester.     From  the  absence  of  any  mention 
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of  military  rank,  Similis  probably  was  a  civiliaa  also. 
The  whole  inscanption  I  would  read  Mairibus  Sidevis, 
Similis,  AeteifiJ  F(ilius),  Civis  (Cantius,  or)  CarUahriae 
VfotumJ  I/ihem)  S(olvit). 

To  Mr.  J.  E,  Price,  I  am  indebted  for  the  inscription  in 
the  base  of  a  Roman  glass  jar,  which  contained  bones, 
recently  found  at  Colchester,  and  now  in  the  museum 
there.     It  is — 


And  would  appear  to  read  brici.  Mr.  Price  says  there 
may  have  been  a  sixth  letter,  which  has  been  worn  away, 
but  he  thinks  it  improbable.  If  the  small  centre  circle  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  letter  o  the  word  qfftcina  is  intended 
by  it. 

As  usual  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions  have 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  Wall.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Jackson  for  the  photograph  of  an 
altar  found  near  the  station  at  Moresby,  and  now  pre- 
served in  a  house  near  Workington.    It  is  thus  inscribed: 

I.    0.    H. 
COH  .  fr.  THBA 
BQ.C.P.M.AK 
TON  .  POS .  PRA* 
*"TP»» 

The  altar  is  much  weathered,  and  the  last  line  especially 
is  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  letters  given,  which  are 
clear)  Edmost  obliterated.  From  the  preceding  lines  we 
can  however  restore  it  with  certainty,  tne  whole  inscription 
being  I(om)  O(ptimo)  Aflaxivio)  Coh{o-rs)  II.  Thra{cum), 
Eq{uitata)  C{ui)  P{r(u:est)  M{arcus)  Anton{ius)  Pos{tumus) 
Prae/ect[us)  Pos{tiit). 

Two  other  inscriptions  have  previously  been  found  at 
this  station  mentioning  the  second  cohort  of  the  Thra- 
cians. 

At  Burgh-upon-Sands,  a  small  altar  much  broken  was 
found  in  a  walled  up  door  of  the  church.  It  is  only  nine 
vol.  xxzu.  2  If 
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inches  in  height  and  mx  inches  broad,  and  the  inscriptioa 
which  has  several  ligatures  is — - 


MABTI 
BBLATV 
•ADBAKOT 
H .  ATVSL 


i.e.  Marti  Bdatu(c)ad(ro)  Sanct{o).  M[areua)  At{tius) 
V{otum)  S{olvit)  L{ibem).  I  have  given  the  name  of 
the  dedicator  as  Marcus  Attius  owing  to  the  appearanoe 
of  a  stop  after  the  h  in  the  last  line.  Should  tJus  stop  be 
merely  an  accidental  mark,  I  would  expand  hat  as 
Maiurus,  a  name  which  occurs  on  an  altar  at  Bath.  I 
think  it  unlikely  that  it  could  be  Mtxttmius. 

At  Over  Denton,  near  the  station  at  Birdoewald  on 
the  Homan  Wall,  two  portions  of  broken  Roman  altars 
were  found  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  They 
are  now  lying  in  the  churchyard.  The  face  of  one  appears 
to  have  been  much  worn,  as  if  by  sharpening  knives, 
which  has  destroyed  an  inscription  which  it  bore,  only 
part  of  the  last  line  being  visible.     It  reads — 


The  last  letter  is  missing,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  line 
has  contained  the  cognomen  of  a  tribune,  with  his  title 
abbreviated,  i.e.,  trie.,  the  s  being  the  last  letter  of  the 
cognomen.  The  greatest  number  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Birdoewald  {upon  altars)  terminate  with  tbib  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  September,  whilst  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges  was  making 
some  excavations  in  the  porch  (locally  known  as  the 
"  slype  ")  in  Hexham  Abbey  Church,  he  found  about 
two  feet  under  the  floor  a  large  slab,  partially  built 
into  a  wall  3  feet  5  inches  thick,  of  which  it  formed  a 
portion  of  the  foundation.  The  slab,  which  was  9  feet 
long,  3i4  feet  wide,  and  about  1  foot  in  thickness,  was 
lying  with  its  face  upwards  and  covered  with  mortar.  It 
had  been  accidentally  broken  into  two  parts.  On  raising 
the  stone  it  was  found  to  be  an  elegantly  carved  Roman 
tombstone,  of  a  well  known  type.      The  upper  portion 
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represents  a  cavalry  soldier,  apparently  armoured,  holding 
In  his  right  hand  a  standard,  and  riding  over  a  prostrate 
foe.  His  helmet  is  plumed,  and  a  sword  is  hanging  by 
his  right  side.  A  column  on  each  side  has  flanked  the 
group,  though  the  former  are  much  shattered  and  broken, 
and  the  extreme  upper  part  has  also  been  decorated,  but 
is  now  much  obliterated.  Beneath  the  sculptured  portion 
is  an  inscription  consisting  of  four  lines  within  a  sunken 
panel  with  mouldings,  which  runs  thus  : — 

DI3  .  MANIBVa  FLAVINVS 
EQ .  ALAE  PETR  BIONIFER 
TVK  CANDIDI  AN  XXV 
STIP  .  VII.  H,3, 

i.e.  Dis  Manihus.  Flavirms'  eques  Alae  Petrianae,  Siguier 
turmae  Candidi,annorum  mgiiiti  quinque,  stipendiorumvii. 
hie  situs  {est).  Or  in  English  "  To  the  gods  the  shades. 
Flavinus,  a  horse  soldier  of  the  Ala  Petriana,  standard 
bearer,  of  the  troop  of  Candidus  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  seven  of  service.     He  is  laid  here." 

This  ia  the  fourth  inscription  naming  the  Ala  Petriana 
found  in  Britain.  One  (now  lost)  was  found  at  Old 
Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  another  at  Carlisle,  and  the 
third  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Lanercost.  It  was  in 
Britain  in  a.d.  124,  according  to  the  Eiveling  tabtda  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  the  Notitia  places  it  {ciiva 
A.D.  400)  at  Petriana,  which  it  gives  as  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  wall.  The  site  of  Petiiana  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  but  this  discovery  would  seem  to  point 
to  Hexham  as  bearing  that  name,  which  I  think  receives 
some  confirmation,  from  another  inscription  (fragmentary) 
found  many  years  ago  at  the  same  town,  and  which  has 
generally  been  read  as 

ONI  civi 

RAVTHVS . ET 

ARFAUVaV 
T.TSCV 

but  I  have  i\  strong  suspicion  that  the  third  line  should 
be  read  aef.  al.  avqv.  and  is  part  of  the  words  praek. 

■  Th<>  I  in  FI.AV1NVB  is  f..iuie.1  b;  nn  .-tii.l   i.tliir    n»li.|<ijrri<'x,    io.-kI    U.u   nnnie 

upnsnl   proloDgatioii   of    the  Grat  pW'  an  RLAVNVa,  mul  I  thus  pul>lisbed  it  iu 

pendicuUr  etrolce  uf  the  N,  aDilia  much  the  Acitdnay,  October  1,  1881.    It  wbb 

worn.    This,  with  the  fact  of  the  F  at  only  on  receivuig  a  photiigra|ih  of  the 

the  wanmencemeiit  reBembling  the  letter      "* —    "■"*     '    "'^ '     *'■"     ' 

E,  made  mc  in  comiDau  with  Dr.  Bruce 
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AL.  Avov(8TAE  petuianab)  ;  the  Carlisle  inacriptiai 
giving  the  Ala,  the  prefix  of  Augusta.  It  is  desitakle 
that  this  point  should  he  settled,  as  the  accumulatioa  d 
evidence  regarding  the  presence  of  the  Ala  at  Hexham 
bears  upon  the  question  whether  the  latter  place  is  not 
the  Petnana  of  the  Notitia. 

At  South  Shields  a  few  more  inscriptions  have  come  to 
light.  The  first  to  be  noticed  is  a  tombstone  broken  into 
several  pieces  and  reddened  by  the  action  of  fire,  whi(i 
has  caused  portions  of  the  stone  to  flake  off,  arid  part  of 
the  second  line  is  entirely  broken  out.  The  extant  lettere 
seem  to  be — 

n .    H.    s. 

AV  •  •  •  DVS 
VIX  •  *  ANNO 

S.VIH  •  •  ■  SES  viui 

L.ARRVNTITS  SAL 
VIANVS .  FILIO 
B .  M  .  PIISIMO. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  inscription  is  the  name  of  the 
deceased  in  the  second  line.  To  Mr.  R.  Blair,  who  favoured 
me  with  the  copy  of  the  inscription,  I  gave  the  reading 
avoendvs,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  When 
the  same  gentleman  sent  a  copy  of  the  inscription  to 
Professor  Hubner  of  Berlin,  that  eminent  authority  like- 
wise gave  the  same  reading.  The  whole  inscriptions  is 
D(is)  M(anihus)  S(acruin).  Augendus  vixit  annos  vtit 
menset!  xniii.  L(wci?is)  Animtius  Salvianiis  filio  beae 
met-etiti piisimo.  "Sacred  to  the  gods  the  shades.  Au- 
gendus  lived  eight  years  (and)  mne  months.  Lucius 
Arruntius  Salvianus,  to  his  well  deserving  (and)  most 
dutiful  son." 

Two  gntffiti  inscriptions  on  portions  of  tiles  have  been 
found  at  the  same  place.     One  seems  to  be — 

TEG  .  LA  M 

and  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Tegvh, 
followed  by  an  i  laid  horizontally. 

'ibe  other  is  moi-e  shattered  and  also  more  complex, 
llie  upper  portion  is — 

•  EKUora. 

followed  at  a  considerable  interval  by- 
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In  the  upper  portion  there  is  an  appearance  of  part  of  a 
letter  before  the  B,  but  too  small  to  judge  of  its  identity. 
The  whole  inscription  is  in  a  cursive  hand,  and  appears  to 
have  been  scratcned  before  the  tiles  were  baked.  In  the 
under  portion  there  are  also  appearances  of  the  lower 
parts  of  letters,  above  ofbl,  and  two  (if  not  three)  letters 
before  the  QC,  but  of  too  barbarous  a  character  to  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  On  the  fragment  of  a  small 
Samian  cup  found  at  the  same  station  are  scratched 
letters  which  appear  to  be— 


At  Binchester  a  tile  has  been  found  also  bearing  a 
(jraffitic  inscription,  written  upon  it,  before  the  clay  was 
baked,  with  some  sharp  instrument.  The  letters  are  of 
the  same  "  cursive"  nature  as  those  at  South  Shields,  and 
the  inscription  appears  to  be — 

ARHEAHIDOCVII 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  for  a  photograph 
and  description  of  this  tile,  but  unless  ARHEAJai  be  a 
pr^>er  name,  nothinc  can  be  made  of  it. 

To  Dr.  Hooppell  also  I  am  indebted  for  the  three  next 
inscriptions.  The  first  is  in  the  face  of  the  wall  over  a 
culvert,  which  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  station  at 
Binchester,  near  the  north-west  angle.     It  is — 


and  seems  to  be  simply  the  mark  which  in  Roman  inscrip- 
tions signifies  a  thousand,  with  the  letters  ex  attached. 
The  second  inscription  was  found  by  Dr.  Hooppell  on  a 
stone  in  the  wall  of  the  eastern  rampart'  of  the  Roman 
station  at  Catterick  (Cataractonivm).     It  is  simply — 


and  I  should  opine  is  a  portion  of  a  centurial  inscription. 
The  third  inscription  occurs  upon  a  tile  found  at  Lin- 

'  Ahout  fifty  jatda  from  th«  south  end  o(  the  eipoied  jmrtioD.  ^ 

,  CnOOglc 
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coin,  and  is  stamped  in  fine  characters  witliin  a  label    It 

reads — 


c  .  TIB  .  EXO 

und  the  only  doubtful  portion  is  the  last  word.  Can  it  be 
an  abbreviation  of  exomavit  ?  The  first  pert  is  plainlj 
C(aiws)  Vib(ius). 

In  the  ArduBologia  Camhrensis,  Oct.  1881,  p.  363,  it 
is  stated  that  on  the  5th  August  tliat  rear  the  memben 
of  the  Cambrian  ArchceologicaX  Association  inspected  a 
stone  built  into  the  north  wall  of  Atcham  Church  (near 
Wroxeter)  concluded  to  be  Roman,  and  on  which  were 
the  letters 


There  is  a  fracture  of  the  stone  immediately  before 
what  is  given  as  the  letter  S.  If  the  stone  is  Koman  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  inscribed 


and  reads  as  several  other  similar  stones  do  {Bono) 
R(ei)p(xMicae)  Nato.  (To  one)  "  bom  for  the  good  of 
the  republic,"  a  compliment  frequently  paid  to  jRomao 
emperors. 

There  is  a  fragmentary  inscription  given  in  the  2nd 
edition  of  "  The  Roman  Wall,"  p.  250,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  included  in  Dr.  Htibner'a  work.  It  is 
in  fine  letters,  reversed,  on  the  outside  of  a  portion  of  a 
"  Samian  ware  "  vessel,  Mid  reads 


There  is  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  another  letter 
visible  after  the  N,  which  may  have  been  V  or  another 
K.  Has  the  word  been  ban(na)  the  name  of  a  Roman 
station  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Machell,  who 
died  Rector  of  Kirkby  There  (Westmoreland)  in  1698, 
now  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Carlisle,  is  a 
large  collection  of  memoranda  originally  formed  with  the 
view  of  being  embraced  in  a  county  history  of  West- 
moreland. A  number  of  unpublished  Roman  inscriptioDS, 
hitherto  unpublished,  are  given  in  them,  of  which  by  the 
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oourtesy  of  Mr.  K.  S.  Fei^uson,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
aopies. 

Mr.  Machell  first  gives  the  inscription  on  a  defaced 
altar  which  had  gone  in  his  time,  but  had  been  recorded 
by  Dugdale  in  his  visitation  of  the  county  in  1664.  He 
gives  it  as — 

PORTA 
BALLI 
N.  K. S.  S 
C.  CALEDI 
VS  .  FOR 

urrnvs 

HOIV 

As  it  stands  little  or  nothing  can  be  made  of  it,  but 
there  have  no  doubt  been  lignilate  letters.  In  the  last 
line  the  I  is  within  the  O.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  first  line  has  been  an  abbreviation  of  Uie  word 
FOBTVNAE,  and  that  the  whole  has  read  something  like 

this— FORTVNAE  BALNBAM.  G.  CALEDIVS  FEONTINVS      .      . 

There  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  extant  to  Fortuna 
Balnearis,  e.g..  Corpus.  Inscr.  Latin.,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  2701 
and  2763,  both  found  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Machell  also  mentions  a  stone  at  Kirkby  There,  on 
which  were  the  letters 

DEO   ALA.E. 

These  should  undoubtedly  be  dec.  alab.  "  Decurion  of  the 
Ala  .  .  . "  He  commits  the  same  error  in  describing 
another  inscription  found  at  Kirkby  Thore,  which  he  tells 
us  was  on  a  plinth  which  he  found  whilst  excavating. 
He  reads  it — 

ELt'  EQQ .  LLAVRELIVS  .  M 
ABCVS  DEO  ALAE .  V  .  S .  L .  LM , 

Of  the  first  word  I  can  make  nothing.  The  second,  eqq, 
Btands  for  Equites  or  Equitum,  though  in  what  con- 
nection I  cannot,  from  its  position,  understand.  The 
next  letter  L  is  also  puzzling  ;  but  the  remainder  is 
clearly  L(ucius)  Aurelitis  Marcus,  Dec(urio)  Aloe 
V(otum)  S(olvit)  L{aetus)  L{ihens)  M{erito) 

The  next  stone  was  also  found  at  Kirkby  Thore,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Machell  was  inscribed 

).  CAST 

i.e.,  Centuria  CastU).  The  name  of  Castus  occurs  several 
times  in  Britonno  Roman  inscriptions. 

D.gi.zedDvGooglc 
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An  altar  found  at  Bumej  Beck  (in  the  pariah  of  Knkby 
Thore)  is  next  deaoribed.  Mr.  Machell  suppoeed  it  to 
have  come  irom  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  the  aoutJi  end  of 
Milbum  Fell,  but  he  truly  says  he  did  not  consider  the 
fort  Roman,  as  it  was  of  a  circular  shape.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  lact  that  it  may  have  beeo 
occupied  by  the  Romans  for  hunting  purposes.  Bom 
and  Nicholson  in  their  History  of  Westmoreland  (voL  i., 
p.  388),  name  the  altar  and  give  the  insciiption  on  it  as 
DEO  aiLVANO  dmply,  but  Kr.  Machell  gives  it  as 


and  in  his  drawing  are  representations  of  the  sides  of  tiw 
altar,  on  which  were  sculptured  sacrificial  implements,  as 
in  many  other  examples. 

A  description  of  the  Roman  station  at  Ambleside  is 
given  by  Mr.  Machel,  and  appended  to  it  is  the 
following : — 

"  And  there  is  a  field  house  call'd  Bowsrip^  Highouse 
1  mile  south  from  hence  in  the  way  'twixt  Ambleside  and 
Windermere  Chiirch,  in  the  east  end  of  which  I  found  a 
stone  brought  from  the  said  Borvans  with  this  brolcen 
inscription,  concerning  a  Roman  cohort,  which  cohort 
pinn'd  up  ye  Britons  in  Cartmel  and  Fumess." 
vxv 

CHO 

SAN 

The  letters  in  the  first  line  are  very  rude  and  also 
ligulate,  so  that  I  may  not  have  rightly  read  them. 
They  resemble  two  Vs  conjoined  with  a  diagonal  stroke 
from  right  to  left  across  the  first  stroke  of  the  second  V. 
C{o)ho\rtis)  is  plain  in  the  second  line.  The  S  in  the 
third  line  is  reversed,  but  I  think  it  has  read  {Centwia) 
San{cti).  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  whether  it  had 
been  a  portion  of  a  tombstone  or  of  a  centurial  stone. 
This  is  the  only  inscription  preserved  from  the  station  at 
Ambleside  unless  Dr.  Hiibner's  No.  1341  is  (as  I  have 
reason  to  believe)  the  stone  found  at  Ambleside  over, 
forty  years  since,  and  of  which  a  drawing  was  exhibited 
to  the  Institute  by  the  late  Mr.  Beck,  August  25,  1845. 
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There  are  two  inscriptions  from  the  Roman  station  at 
Overboroiigh  (Lancashire)  of  which  Machel  made  rather 
rude  drawings,  and  of  which  he  thus  speaks  : — 

"  At  the  Vicaridge  House  in  TunstaU  are  two  fragments 
of  Boman  Inscriptions,  translated  hither  by  the  late 
minister,  from  Burrow-upon-Lewin  in  y'  said  parish  which 
I  have  placed  one  upon  another  for  the  better  convenience 
of  graveing."' 

As  given  by  Machel,  these  are — 

(1)  (2) 

M.S. 
ET  .  PERPETVE  SEC 
VRITATI    AVRELIV3 
NNIOTV 
AN  .  LIIHHILI 
AVREVBIAECON 
XXXVn  .  AVE  .  P.P.P. 

The  first  inscription  is  (as  given)  pecuHar.  We  have 
in  part  of  the  second  and  third  linos,  the  phrase  "  Per- 
petuae  Securitati  " — "to  perpetual  security" — the  first 
time  that  it  or  any  other  cognate  phrase  has  been  found 
in  Britain,  though  on  the  continent  such  expressions 
occasionally  occur.  In  the  fourth  line  the  letters  seem 
to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  anicetv{8),  and  the  first  six 
lines  would  read  l>(u"s)  M{anibus)  S{acrum)  et  pei-petu{(()e 
Securitati,  Aurehits  Anicetus,  An{norii7n)  LIT.  hlv  viili- 
{tavit).  The  remaining  two  lines  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  added.  I  have  been  inclined  to  read  them 
A ureliae  Con(iugi)  {Amwru ta)  XXX  VII A iir(eUm)  p(ro) 
p{ictate)  p{osint),  but  Br.  McCaul,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
prefers  Aur{diae)  Eu(se)biae  con(jugt),  and  suggests 
that  the  last  three  letters  were  F.  P.  P.  expanding  them 
as  F{iHtis)  P{ie)  P{p3uit).  In  any  event,  the  stone  com- 
memorates .4  »re/"is  Anicet  lis  vfho  lived  fifty-two  years, 
and  appears  to  have  been  stationed  and  fought  for  some 
time  at  Overborough ;  and  bis  wife,  Aurelia,  who  lived 
thirty-seven  years  ;  the  stone  being  probably  put  up  by  a 
son  of  the  parties.  The  second  inscription  is  merely  the 
head  of  a  tombstone,  the  formula  D{iis)  M{anibuf) 
S(acr)im)  alone  remaining.  Each  of  these  stones  was 
of  a  pyramidal  shape  and  surmounted  by  the  representa- 
tion of  a  fir  cone. 


e  second  inscription  ii>,  iu  the  MSS.,  pinned  to  tbc  lower  Hght  comer  of  the 
VOL  XXXIX. 


T.of  thefinl. 
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The  remaining  stone  noticed  in  the  Machel  MS&  is 
thus  spoken  of :  "  An  altar  (above  a  yard  high)  di^'d  up 
at  KiAby  in  Loansdale  drca  An.  1684,  in  a  Bank  by  the 
river  Leun  called  Abbat's  Brow  adjoyning  the  north  east 
side  of  7*  church-vard  and  now  lyeing  in  the  High  Street 
for  a  seat  at  Widdow  Morris'  doora  One  side  of  the 
Altar  (which  I  have  supplied)  is  broke  off  and  lost.  The 
1st  line  seemed  to  be  nvtunibvs,  the  4th  apollinis,  ihe 
last  VOTVM  SOLVIT."    A  drawing  of  the  altar  is  ^ven. 


from  which  the  annexed  engraving  has  been  taken.     The 
remaining  portion  of  the  inscription  I  would  read  as-— 


.  .  MIMIB 

.  .  TIETGE 

AagiiM* 

:  .  OCOLEGII 

OeiUa  OJegii 

.  POLINIS 

iSr 

ELLIHVS 

VSLM. 

Tolum  SUril  Libau  Merito. 

"  To  the  divinity  of  the  Augustus  and  the  Genius  of  the 
College  of  Apollo,  EUinus  performs  his  vow  willingly  to  a 
deserving  object."  From  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
college  dedicated  to  ApoUo  it  is  evident  that  Overborough 
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must  have  been  a  more  important  place  than  it  has  been 
gener^y  considered.  That  this  altar  belonged  to  that 
station,  which  is  only  some  two  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  seems  certain.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Raine  has  recently  detected  on  a  slab 
of  stone  preserved  in  the  York  Museum  a  portion  of  an 
almost  defaced  inscription.  Portions  of  three  lines  are 
'traceable,  but  only  the  commencement  of  the  second  line 
is  l^ble,  thus — 


In  the  Mayer  Museum  at  Liverpool  there  is  preserved 
a  fragment  of  red  Roman  pottery,  4^  inches  by  2;^  inches, 
from  Carlisle,  bearing  a  small  portion  of  a  graffiti  inscrip- 
tion rudely  scratched,  which  seems  to  be — 


•  V  D 
o  L  I  V 

•  c  R  1 1  s 


The  asterisks  mark  where  portions  of  letters  are  visible. 
The  last  line  I  think  has  been  part  of  the  word  crescens, 
1 1  being  used  for  e. 

In  the  vicarage  garden  at  Bowes  (Lavatrae)  in  York- 
shire there  is  preserved  a  round  stone  which  has  certainly 
in  comparatively  recent  times  been  used  as  a  miUstone. 
It  has  borne  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  language,  of 
which  a  part  remains.  This  was  communicated  to  me  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  WanMe,  the  vicar,  but 
I  have  been  doubtful  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Roman 
era.  My  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Blair  of  South  Shields,  who 
very  recently  inspected  it,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  Roman.  With  the  view  therefore  of  putting  it 
upon  record,  and  inviting  its  inspection  by  other  anti- 
quaries, I  give  the  inscription — 


I  It  IB  piMsiUe  tluit  t)ie  letter  B  baa      read    "  BtllicuB,"  as  in   an    uwsjptioD 

«ii  obliterated  at  ths  comuencemeat  of      found  at  Binchceter. 

a  line,  sad  llmt  the  name  miicht  thai  r--  i 

Coogic 
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Tlie  sUme  is  2  feet  1^  inch  in  diameter,  and  G  inches  in 
thickness,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  centre.  The  liev. 
Dr.  HooppcU  him  lately  publiahed  a  somewhat  ditferent 
veivion  of  the  inscription,  not  thinking  it  Komau.  This 
i«  ho\v(!ver  at  present  iin  open  question. 

In  the  deuth' mini's  Matjnzine,  July,  1813,  p.  17  (vol. 
-•(xxiii.,  pt.  2),  a  correspondent  signing  S.M.  says  that  in 
August,  1812,  he  saw  on  the  ixmd  side,  two  miles  imm 
Fisgard,  on  the  way  to  Newport  {Pembrokeshire),  "an 
irregular  stone  lying  loose  among  mtiny  othei-s  of  the  same 
kind  Iwaring  an  inscription  rudely  cut,  api>arently  Itoman." 
An  engraving  of  it  is  given  (PI.  ii.,  fig.  3),  and  the  writer 
asks  whether  it  was  a  mile  stone.  This,  I  opine,  it  was- 
The  only  lettering  which  can  be  made  out  (some  of  which 
may  be  ligulate)  is-  - 

lAIXI 
Mil. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  {1881)  the  workmen 
employed  in  making  public  gardens,  at  the  Castle,  Aber- 
gavenny, found  some  lioman  stamped  tiles  (probably  of 
the  Second  Legion)  ;  but  unfortunately  they  were  im- 
mediately broken  up  to  be  used  for  making  the  walks. 

A  few  notes  and  corrections  as  to  previously  found 
inscriptions  have  to  be  added. 

In  vol.  xxxvii  of  the  Journal,  p.  137,  I  have  described 
a  centurial  stone  found  at  Goldcliff,  Monmouthshire,  on 
which,  in  the  last  line  of  the  inscription,  I  gave  what 
seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  letter  between  mm.  This 
turns  out  to  be  mei-ely  sxn  omamental  stop,  and  further 
examination  shews  faint  traces  of  an  I  to  exist  at  the  end 
of  the  line  which  should  be  given  as  m.m.i.  My  friend, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Berrington,  has  suggested  as  the  expansion  of 
these  letters  M{'in)  M{ilk)  I.,  which  seems  very  probable. 

In  the  same  vol,  p.  151,  I  named  an  inscription  built 
u])  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  chamhere  of  Caernarvon  Castle. 
Furtlier  examination  makes  it  doubtful  if  this  is  a  Roman 
inscription,  but  the  letters  are  almost  obliterated. 

In  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  Jourmil,  p.  290,  I  gave  an 
inscription  on  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  found  at  York 
as  PATitic.  It  sliouhl  be  patum,  the  meaning,  Patr{icii} 
M{'ln>i),  bein^,  however,  the  same. 

On  p.  21)7  of  tlie  same  vol.  I  gave  an  Inscription  on  a 
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fragment  of  pottery  found  fit  York,         ,  which  I  notice 

Dr.  Hilbnerhas  included  in  his  potters'  marks,  1337,No.  61, 
In  speaking  of  two  Greek  inscriptions  found  at  York 
(in  the  same  vol.,  p.  298),  I  rendered  the  letters  ckpib  as 
the  first  part  of  the  name  Sci-ibonius.  The  Rev  C.  W. 
King  however,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Institute, 
December  Ist,  1881,  reads  these  letters  as  part  of  the 
word  Scriba,  and  identifies  Demetrius  with  the  gram- 
marian of  that  name  mentioned  hy  Plutarch. 

T  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Berrington  for  some  interest- 
ing information  relative  to  the  inscriptions  Nos.  146  and 
147  of  Dr.  Hiibner.  No.  146  had  been  supposed  to  he  lots, 
but  is  now  built  upside  down  into  the  inner  face  (south- 
western) of  the  north-western  pillar  of  the  gateway  of 
Tretower  House,  on  the  left  of  the  main  road  from 
Orickhowell  to  Talgarth.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  and 
reads  !>  valenti.  f.     The  i  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Hiibner. 

No.  147  is  built  into  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall 
of  a  house  called  Ty-llys,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
orchard  of  Tretower  Castle.  It  is  much  more  worn  than 
No.  146,  but  is  plainly 


Dr.  Hiibner  omits   the  centurial  mark    > ,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inscription. 

Since  the  close  of  the  year  some  other  inscriptions  of 
interest  have  been  brought  to  Ught,  which  will  be 
embodied  in  the  list  for  1882,  which  I  hope  soon  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  the  Institute. 

Amongst  the  inscriptions  described  by  Camden  as 
existing  m  his  time  at  Binchester,  there  is  one  which  has 
much  puzzled  antiquaries,  owing  to  the  name  of  a  cohort 
occurring  in  it,  which  is  otherwise  completely  imknown, 
COH  .  1  .  CABTOV.  That  Camden  was  in  error  in  giving 
this  reading,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  establish.  In  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  {JiJius  f.  vt, 
f  2^5)  there  is  a  veiy  different  reading  of  it  by  Sir  R. 
Sibbald,  and  he  also  gives  another  reading  which  he  says 
was  that  of  Sir   Kobert  Cotton,   Camden's   comi)anion. 
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According  to  Camden  the  commencement  of  the  inscnp- 
tion  was  wanting.     The  three  readings  are  these — 

Onuufapi.  SibbaU.  CaOai. 

TRlli .  "OOHOE  .1  "  f  TRIB  .  01 .  .  .  T  AIRIB  OUST 

CARTOV CART  •  OVAL  CAETOVAL 

MAKTl  VICTOEI  MARTI  VETTO  MARTIvaTIO 

QENIO  LOCI  GENIO  LOCI  GENIO  W)C1 

ET  BONO  ■  LIT .  IXT.  ET  BONO. 

EVBNT\'L 

It  seems  certfun  firom  the  first  extant  line  as  givBU  b^ 
Sibbald  and  Cotton  that  the  cohor.  i  of  Camden  is  a 
eonjecture  of  that  author.  From  Sibbald  we  learn  that 
there  were  traces  of  other  letters  before  the  T  of  teib, 
from  Cotton  we  learn  that  at  least  the  letter  A  was  in 
that  position.  The  inference  at  once  is  that  (u)atrib. 
for  Matribus  was  there. 

From  the  combined  testimony  of  the  three  versions  c^ 
the  inscription  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  dedicated  to  a 
number  of  deities.  Two  other  instances  of  similar  dedica- 
tions found  in  Britain  may  be  given  as  bearing  on  this 
point. 

(1)  (!) 

GENIO  LOCI  MARTI 

FOBTVN  BEDTCI  MINEKVAE 

ROMAE .  AETERN  CAHPESTRI 

ET .  FATO .  BONO  BV3 .  HERCL 

VICTORIAE 
EPONAE 


No.  1  was  found  at  the  lai^  station  at  Maryport.  No.  8 
at  Castlehill,  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  in  Scotland. 

The  nature  of  this  dedication  would  consequently  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  instead  of  the  name  of  a  cohort  being 
where  Camden  places  it,  the  name  of  some  deity  or 
deities  would  be  there.  That  the  other  two  authors  are 
right  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  out  of  five  more 
altars  recorded  as  found  at  Binchester,  three  are  dedicated 
to  Matres. 

Two  recent  discoveries  of  altars  at  Binchester  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  station  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Ala  Veftoninn  for  some  considerable 
time.  The  Vettones  were  a  people  of  PoFtugal,  whose 
territories  lay  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus.  What 
Is  more  natural  than  that  they  would  erect  altars  to  the 
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gods  of  their  native  land  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the 
third  line,  therefore,  I  think  Sibbald  is  right  when  he 
renders  it  as  mabti  vbtto  (ntm),  "To  the  Vettonian 
Mars  " — and  this  leads  me  to  the  chief  point  in  the  in- 
scription, the  letters  in  the  first  line  after  matrib.  That 
the  word  is  some  ethnic  adjective  applied  to  the  mothers 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  0LI8IP  has  been  the  abbreviation,  referring  to 
Lisbon  (Olidpo). 

It  was  not  only  the  Matres  of  countries  who  were  wor- 
ebipped,  but  we  find  examples  of  "  mothers "  presiding 
over  towns,  e.g.,  OreUi,  No.  2263,  where  we  have  hatbis 
DBAS.  BAIANAE.  This  seems  to  be  another  instance.  A 
Portuguese  ala  worshipping  the  goddess  mothers  of  Lisbon 
is  exactly  what  might  be  expected. 

A^u,  the  third  line  I  opme  contains  some  other  titles 
of  the  mothers.  As  we  find  an  example  (at  Winchester) 
of  a  dedication  to  the  "Italian,  German,  GralUc  and 
Britannic  mothers;"  and  at  York,  anotherto  "the  African, 
Italian  and  Gallic  mothers ; "  so  here  I  think  there  is 
another  example.  As  Sibbald  makes  an  ornamental  stop 
to  occur  between  cart  and  oval,  the  first  portion  may 
relate  to  the  "  Carthaginian  mothers ; "  but  I  merely 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion.  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  the  letters  oval  may  have  been  in  the  original  Qvah, 
and  related  to  the  "  Quariates,"  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  The  whole  inscription  woiud  therefore  read 
(exclusive  of  the  missing  lines) — 

HATRIB  .  OLISIP 
CART . *  QVAR 
MABTI  VETTO 
QENIO  LOCI 
ET  BONO 
EVENTVI 
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B7  O.  T.  CLARK 

Sekington,  or  as  it  was  formerly,  and  it  may  be  more 
correctly  written  Seccandune,  and  Sekingdon,  is  a  village 
four  miles  north-east  of  Tamworth,  on  tne  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  road,  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  on  its  Staffordshire  border.  The  district  is  of 
an  entirely  rural  character,  removed  from  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  minerals  and  manufactures,  and 
presenting  no  very  remarkable  natural  features.  The 
surface  is  moulded  into  a  number  of  low  rounded  hills 
and  shallow  vallies,  down  each  of  which  flows  a  nameless 
brook,  contributing  either  to  the  Mease  or  the  Anker, 
and  so  to  the  Tame  and  the  Trent. 

Sekington  is  classed  by  Kemble  as  the  mark  or  settle- 
ment of  the  Secgingas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  a 
special  record  of  its  own,  for  heie,  at  Seccandune,  took 
place  a  bloody  battle  between  Cuthred  of  Wessex  and 
jEthelbald  the  Mercian  king,  in  wliich  the  tatter  was 
slain  by  treachery.  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
Ethelwerd,  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon all  mention  the  battle,  though  Florence  calls  the 
place  Segeswalde.  Ethelwerd  gives  as  the  date  a.u.  757, 
the  other  four  755. 

It  appears  from  Domesdaj'  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor  Sekington  was  lield  by  Celi-ed  and  Godric, 
which  latter  held  2^  hides  of  the  king,  and  possibly 
dwelt  upon  the  Biirh.  The  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
granted  the  manor  to  the  Earl  of  Mellent,  from  whom  it 
came  to  the  Camvilles,  a  powerful  Baronial  famUy,  com- 
memorated in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Clifton-CkmvilJe. 
The  heiress  of  C^amville,   in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
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married  Burdet,  in  whose  descendants  in  the  male  line  the 
property  has  since  remained,  and  the  late  Sir  Kobert 
Burdet  was  here  buried.  There  are  not  many  estates 
remaining,  even  in  Warwickshire,  which  have  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  in  a 
direct  male  line  from  that  of  Edward  HI.  The  ancient 
church  is  now  being  rebuilt,  and  the  heavily  burdened 
local  residents  ai-e  hoping  that  the  expense  may  be  borne 
by  Lady  Burdet  Coutts  and  her  nephew. 

Sekdngton  is  however  mainly  remarkable  for  its  Burh  or 
Moated  Mound,  which  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  as 
perfect  or  nearly  so,  aa  Brinklow,  and  more  perfect  than, 
though  scarcely  .so  large  as,  ^Ifleda's  Burh  at  Tamworth. 

The  Burh  stands  a  furlong  north-north-west  of  the 
parish  church,  on  high  ground,  commanding  a  rather  rich 
panoramic  view.  Ite  principal  feature  is  a  large  conical 
mound,  wholly  artificial,  truncated,  having  very  steep 
slopes,  and  encircled  by  a  ditch,  out  of  which  it  rises,  and 
whence  it  was  in  part  formed.  The  mound  is  about  50  ft. 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  about  1 40'to  150  ft  at  its  base. 
Its  height  is  rather  over  30  ft.  Dugdale  states  its  top 
diameter  at  23  ft.,  and  its  height  at  42  ft.,  so  that  it 
probably  has  been  reduced  somewhat  since  his  time.  The 
ditch  is  about  30  ft.  wide,  and  from  10  to  12  ft.  deep,  and 
was  no  doubt  originally  somewhat  deeper. 

From  this  proper  ditch  of  the  mound  there  springs  on 
the  western  side  a  second  ditch,  which  passes  southwards 
until,  sweeping  round  towai-ds  the  east,  it  includes  a 
semilunar  court  or  ward,  and  again  joins  the  ditch  of  the 
mound  on  its  east  side.  This  court  covers  and  protects 
about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  mound,  and  the 
content  of  its  ditch  being  thrown  inwards,  forms  a  bank 
along  its  scarp.  This  bank  begins  at  nothing  towards  the 
south  west,  and  increases  gradually  in  breadUi  and  height 
towards  the  east  until  it  ends  in  a  substantial  mound, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  great  mound,  and 
divided  from  it  by  its  ditch.  The  entrance  to  this  court 
was  towards  the  south-east,  and  is  indicated  by  a 
cutting  in  tlie  bank,  and  a  slight  causeway  across  the 
ditch.  The  ditch  varies  in  depth  and  breadth,  being 
greatest  where  the  bank  is  highest  and  broadest. 

Outside  these  works,  towards    the    north-north-east, 
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and  east,  are  clear  traces  of  an  exterior  bank  and  ditch, 
iD  part  containiug  water.  It  is  probable  that  this  defence 
was  carried  all  round  the  inner  works,  bo  us  to  include  a 
spacious  annular  court.  The  edge  of  this  hank,  to  the 
north,  is  shown  by  the  slight  but  marked  deflexion  of  the 
high  road,  a  very  old  one,  to  avoid  it. 

The  disposition  of  this,  as  of  every  other  Burh,  shows 
that  the  lord  of  the  soil,  whose  house  of  timber  occupied 
the  summit  of  the  mound,  provided  protection,  not  only 
against  an  extensive  foe,  but  against  has  own  dependents ; 
or  it  may  be  against  the  foeman,  supposing  him  to  have 
carried  the  outer  defences.  The  bank,  which,  regarded 
merely  aa  a  defence  against  those  on  the  outside,  had 
better  have  been  carried  across  the  ditch  so  as  to 
abut  upon  the  mound,  is  separated  from  it,  leaving 
the  ditch  of  the  mound,  as  a  citadel,  unbroken.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  moimd  forms  a  part 
of  the  exterior  defence  of  the  work  ;  and  this  on  the 
side  of  the  higher  ground,  and  consequently  more  ex- 
posed front.  If  we  suppose  the  lord's  house  on  the 
summit  to  be  enclosed  within  a  circle  of  stout  piles  or 
planks,  as  shown  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  a  similar 
palisade  to  be  erected  along  the  crest  of  the  bank  within 
the  ditch,  the  only  addition  needed  to  make  the  defence 
complete  would  be  to  carry  the  Une  of  palisades  across  the 
ditch  of  the  mound  until  it  abutted  on  each  side  upon  the 
lord's  house.  This  no  doubt  is  what  was  done.  At  least 
it  was  what  the  Normans  did  when  they  replaced  by  a  keep 
and  curtains  of  masonry  the  structures  of  timber  and  lines 
of  palisades  upon  these  older  earthworks.  This  may  be 
seen  at  Tamworth,  where  an  early  Norman  wall  crosses 
the  ditch  and  runs  into  the  mound;  or  at  lincoln,  Anandel, 
Hawarden,  Tickhill,  Tonbridge  and  many  other  early 
castles,  where  the  cvutain  wall  of  the  court  is  carried  across 
the  ditch  of  the  mound,  so  as  to  abut  upon  the  keep,  with 
which,  however,  its  ramparts  have  no  communication.  In 
this  way  the  strongest  part  or  citadel  of  the  castle  was 
placed  upon  its  naturally  weakest  front ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  proper  defences  as  a  citadel  were  unbroken,  and 
the  enemy  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  court  was 
still  a  long  way  from  mastering  the  whole  fortress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  long  descended  owner,  of 
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thiB  very  interesting  Burh  will  direct  his  tenants  to 
abstain  &om  injuring  it.  Very  recently  a  large  excava- 
tion has  been  maoe  in  the  south  side  of  the  mound, 
evidently  for  some  rural  purpose. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Sekington,  between  it  and 
Thorpe-Constantine,  on  the  west  of  the  high-road,  in 
an  angle  of  the  Staffordshire  border,  is  a  small  low  or 
tumidus,  much  trimmed  and  modernized,  but  probably 
old  and  sepulchral.  It  is  not  shewn  on  the  ordnance 
map. 

At  Elford,  also  in  Staffordshire,  also  by  the  road-side, 
is  another  small  low,  rather  injured  by  the  road,  here  in 
slight  cutting.     This  is  set  down  correctly  on  the  map. 

A  third  mound,  no  doubt  also  sepulchral,  and  not 
noticed  in  the  map,  stands  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Edengale,  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways.  On  it  are  three 
or  four  old  trees,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
surmounted  by  a  later  cross.  None  of  these  mounds  could 
ever  be  mistaken  for  a  Burh. 
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B;  ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  F.SjL 

The  study  of  antiquities  would  b*  a  very  dreary 
vocation  if  it  dealt  only  with  subjects  and  objects  that 
are  thoroughly  well  imderatood,  and  did  not  urge, — and 
herein  lies  the  fascination  of  the  pursuit, — to  the  investi- 

fition  of  questions  still  unsolved — mysteries,  such  as 
tonehenge,  and  enigmas,  like  "  cup  markings ;"  per- 
plexities such  as  are  involved  in  tne  construction  of 
"  banded  mtul,"  or  in  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
collar  of  SS.,  par  excellence  the  "  crux  antiquariorum." 
Perhaps  no  mediaBval  decoration  has  excited  so  much 
interest  as  this  celebrated  Hvery  collar.  There  has 
certainly  been  no  lack  of  research  or,  indeed,  of  con- 
troversy, in  the  matter,  from  the  time  of  Camden  to  the 
{)resent  day,  and  during  this  period  the  meaning  of  the 
etters  has  been  variously  explained  as  : — St.  Simplicius, — 
Salisbuiy  {Countess  of), — Soissons  (Martyrs  of), —  Silen- 
tium, — Societas, — Souvenez, — Souverayne, — Seneschallus, 
— and  Sanctus ;  while  one  fervid  expositor  finds  the  true 
explanation  of  the  secret  in  the  S-shaped  lever  on  the  bit 
of  a  horse's  bridle.'     This  wild  derivation  may  be  at  once 


It  would  appear  that  the  testimony  for  the  first  six 
explanations  is  exceedingly  dubious,  but  there  is  more  or 
less  indirect  evidence  in  support  of  the  other  three  ;  it  is 
therefore  very  remarkable,  not  to  say  discouramng,  that 
the  origin  and  real  meaning  of  the  SS.  collar  should 
still  remain  a  mystery.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
still  that  we  should  be  equally  uninformed  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  two  most  exalted  Orders  in  Europe — the 
Garter,  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  .good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  "  Senrachallus,"  for  John  of  Gaunt  was 
Seneschal,  or  High  Steward  of  Kngland,  and  there  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  a 
drawing  by  Nicholas  Charles,  LancEister  Herald,  from  a 
window  of  Old  St.  Paul'B,  of  the  aims  of  "  Time  honoured 
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Lancaster"  within  a  collar  of  SS.  of  the  early  form,  namely, 
a  buckling  strap  with  S's  upon  it  at  intervals.  This  is  the 
earliest  pictorial  example  that  has  been  noticed.  John  of 
Gaunt  died  in  1399,  and  there  is  presumptive  proof  that 
he  gave  a  collar  of  SS.  to  his  nephew  Richard  II.  A 
collar  of  the  same  kind  occurs  upon  a  corbel  head  of  a 
regal  personage,  in  a  doorway  in  the  south  aisle  of  South- 
well Minster.  It  is  desirable  to  mention  this  example 
because,  although  the  architecture  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected is  ascribed  to  the  beginning  of  the  6fteenth 
century,  the  head  is  apparently  of  an  older  date,  and  may 
possibly  represent  Edward  III. 

But  the  earliest  sculptured  example  appears  to  be  that 
represented  on  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Swinford,  who  died 
in  1371  (44  Edw.  III).'  Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
this  fiffigy  was  sculptured  many  years  after  his  death,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  this  knight  was  entitled  to  wear  a 
collar  of  SS.,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  this  deco- 
ration was  an  established  collar  of  livery  when  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  yet  a  boy,  since  he  was  not 
bom  until  1360.  This  would  seem  at  once  to  dispose  of 
the  favourite  conjecture  that  the  collar  was  first  devised 
by  Henry  IV,  when  he  was  Earl  of  Derby,  in  allusion 
to   his  motto,    "  Souverayne." 

In  support  of  "  Sanctus"  there  is  also  something  to 
be  urged,  for  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  church  vest- 
ments were  not  infrequently  powdered  with  S's  for 
Sanctus.  For  instance,  in  1386,  Sir  John  Mautravers 
bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Pourstoke,  "i  par  vesti- 
mentorum  cum  S.  Uteris  deaureatis ; "  and  in  1402,  Sir 
John  Depeden  bequeathed  to  his  chantries  in  the  church 
of  Helagh,  Yorkshire,  a  complete  vestment  of  silk, 
"  habeus  S.  literam  nigram  enbroudez  super  lee  orfrays."* 

Ornaments  charged  with  letters  conveying  religious 
sentiments,  initials  of  personal  names,  and  mottoes,  were 
common  enough  m  the  middle  ages,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  "eraldic  collars  came  into 
fashion  in  accordance  with  this  feeling.  These,  in  their 
origin,  were  merely  private  family  decorations,  quite  dis- 

>  Eacheat,  46  Ed».  III.  ^o.  67,  CoUt^e,  of  tha  time  of  Henry  VUI,  hu  a 

•  TeeUm.     Ebor»c     pp.      175,    296.  bofder  formed  of  oolbn  of  SS  and  port- 

SuTtew  Sooiety'i  Publiortiona.  cuJJisen.  Arckmologie^  JovnuU,  toL  xrii, 

A  .  magnifiMnt    oipa    at   Stonylnint  p.  186.  /  -  i 
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tinct  from  collars  of  orders  of  knighthood,  and  were 
charged  with  personal  devices.  Of  such  kind  was  tbe 
collar  of  ermines  shown  on  the  efiigy  of  John  fourth  Duke 
of  Brittany,  who  died  in  1 399,  in  allusion  to  the  fabled 
origin  of  his  arms  ;  the  collar  of  mermaids  shown  on  the 
brass  of  Thomas  fourth  Lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1392  ; 
and  perhaps  the  collar  of  park  palings  represented  on  the 
effigy  of  Thomas  de  Markenfield,  who  died  about  1415. 

Of  this  nature,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  collar  of  SS. ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  events  of  that  stirring 
time  would  rapidly  develop  the  family  collar  of  an  august 
house  into  a  l:»dge  of  feudal  allegiance,  to  become,  eventu- 
ally, the  decoration  of  a  great  pohtical  party.  Whether  the 
letters,  was  originally  derived  from  " Seneschallus,"  or 
fix)m  "  Sanctus,"  we  shall  probably  now  never  know ;  the 
former  seems  the  most  likely  source,  but  this  point  is  really 
of  much  less  interest  than  the  question  of  tbe  first  appear- 
ance and  use  of  the  coUar.  Its  subsequent  employment  as 
the  "  Livery"  of  the  great  Lancastrian  party  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  Vl.,  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  which  is  amply  illustrated  in  almost 
endless  variety  by  the  effigies  and  brasses  of  this  period.' 
At  the  head  of  these  examples  must  be  placed  those  which 
occur  on  the  tomb  and  canopy  of  Henry  IV.  at  Canterbury, 
in  conjunction  with  the  motto,  "  SouvePdyne"  and  "  Atem- 
perance,"  together  with  the  SS.  collar  exhibited  on  the 
e^g7  of  his  Queen,  Joan  of  Navarre. 

The  earliest  recorded  description  of  a  collar  of  SS. 
occurs  in  a  wardrobe  account  of  Henij  of  Lancaster,  Earl 
of  Derby,  taken  in  the  15th  of  Richard  II.  (1391-2),  in 
which  it  is  thus  rather  vaguely  described  :  "  Pro  I.  ocJer 
auri  facto  pro  domino  Henrico  Lancastrie,  Gomiti  Derb. 
cum  xvij.  literis  de  S.  ad  modum  plumarum  cum  rotuUs 
et  scripturis  in  eisdem  cum  signo'  in  torrecto  ejusdem."' 

In  tlie  statute  for  the  regumtions  of  apparel,  passed  in 
the  2nd  of  Henry  TV.,  it  is  ordained  that — "  All  the  sons 
of  the  king,  dukes,  earls,  barons  and  baronettes,  might 
use  the  livery  of  our  Lord  the  King  of  his  collar  as  well 

*  A  Uet   of   the  effigiea  and  brasaee  '  The  Utc  Hr,  J,  Q.  NJchaU,  who  pub> 

throughout  the  luDgdom,  on  which  the  lished   Botne  viluable  papeiB  on  faiuilj 

SS.  cdUbt  IB  represented,  together  with  collars  in  tjie  "  Qentleuuui's  Uagutne," 

notes  upon  the  pendurta,  and  the  social  vols.  xriL,  iviii.,  and  lix.,  auggestcd  that 


posWiona  of   the  wotteni,  would  be  a      cyane  was  tbe  word  here  intended. 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  •  Planch^,  "  Cycloptedia  of  Coftume," 

tbe  deooralion.  p.  127.  .\^^ 
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in  hia  absence  as  in  his  presence  ;  and  all  other  knights 
and  esquires  should  use  it  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  not  in  his  absence."  This  implies  feudal 
allegiance. 

With  regard  to  pendants  attached  to  collars  of  SS.  of 
this  period,  the  figure  of  a  swan  is  the  only  one  which  appears 
to  have  any  special  significance.  This  was  the  badge  of 
the  Bohuns,  whose  heiress,  Mary  de  Bohun,  was  first  wife 
of  Henry  IV.  It  occurs  on  a  medallion  as  a  pendant  to 
an  SS.  collar  worn  by  John  Gower  the  poet,  who  died  in 
1408,  in  his  effigy  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Southwark, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  collars  of  SS.  with  pendants 
charged  with  a  swan  were  made  for  Gower  and  other 
persons  as  the  livery  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.'  All 
other  pendanl^  of  this  time,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  sepulchral  monuments,  are  merely  trefoil  ornaments 
fastening  the  ends  of  the  collars  and  having  occasionally 
an  extra  ring  hanging  from  them. 

The  collar  of  SS.  appears  to  have  been  repeatedly  con- 
ferred upon  envoys  and  foreigners  of  distinction,  and 
notably  upon  certain  eminent  Italians  who  visited  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
decoration  appearing  upon  their  monuments  in  tho 
churches  of  St.  Eustoi^o  and  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan.' 
We  also  leam  from  a  contemporary  document  that  the 
chivalrous  Swiss  traveller,  Conrad  von  Schamachthal, 
received  this  mark  of  the  royal  favour  from  Henry  VI., 
when  he  came  to  England  in  1446  ;  it  is  further  stated 
that  he  constantly  wore  the  collar  of  SS.,  which  is  re- 
presented in  his  memorial  in  a  window  in  the  church  of 
Oberhofen,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Thun.* 

We  leam  from  the  Chronique  des  Ursins  that  Henry  V. 
exhorted  those  of  his  train  who  were  not  noble,  to 
demean  themselves  well  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
that  "  i!  leur  donna  congS  de  porter  un  colUer  sem^  de 
lettres  S.  de  son  order.'"    This  monarch  is  represented  in 

'  Planchd's  "  Cjclopeediii  of  Coatume,"  on  a  field  Az.  a  avaa  ducall;  gorged  and 

p.  128.  huldiog  in  its  bill  a  buokling  collar  with 

*  AnAaoUgiaU  Journal,  toL  it.,  p.  28S.  nix  S'b  on  a  pale  blue  ground.    Hr.  Franks 

'            „                 „       Tol.xn.,p,8fi9.  baa  been  kind  enou^  to  call  my  attentioa 

'  Favinea'    "Theato*  of  Honour   and  to  this  inlarBatuigeiample  of  Italian  work. 

Knighthood."    Traaatation,    edit  162!t,  If  it  ia  not  a  pendant  of  a  Lonoaatriaa 


Book  V.  p.  37.  collar  it  preeenta,  at  least,  ■ 

In   the  BriUHh  Hiteeum  ia  a  drculat      coincidence. 
braaa  pendant,  S^ in. diameter,  containing  CtCXM^Ic 
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a  MS.,  formerly  his  own,  in  the  library  of  fien'et  Cdl£^;e, 
Cambridge,  aeated  upon  a  throne  powdered  with  S's ;  and 
a  portndt  of  Henrj  vl.,  in  the  posseesion  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  repreeento  him  wearing  a  golden  collar  oT 
SS.  with  a  pendent  orofls. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  in  1461,  tlie  SS.  collar 
was  supplanted  by  the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns  and  roees, 
which,  with  the  different  pendent  badges  of  the  rival 
houses,  namely,  the  white  lion  of  March,  the  black  bull 
of  Glare,  and  the  white  boar  of  Richard  IIL,  continued  in 
constant  use  until  the  accession  of  Henry  YIL,  in  1485. 
The  Lancastnan  collar  was  now  revived,  and  we  meet 
with  numerous  representations  of  it  upon  monumental 
efBgies  and  brasses  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  the  ends  of  the  collars  being  usually  fastened  by 
one  or  two  portcullises,  with  a  pendent  rose.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  the  SS.  collar  first  appears  upon  tie 
effigies  of  legal  dignitaries.' 

From  documentary  evidences  of  this  time  we  gather 
that  Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  bequeathed  his 
collar  of  the  King's  Livery  to  his  cousin  of  Shrewsbuiy 
in  1498.'  In  1519  an  entry  occurs  in  the  King's  Book 
of  Payments  :  "  to  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  for  a  Collar  of 
Esses  55|  oz.  at  40a  and  £6  for  the  fashion ; "'  and  at 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  in  1501,  Sir  Nicholas 
Vaux  wore  a  collar  of  SS.  weighing  eight  himdred  pounds 
of  nobles.* 

This  was  the  age  of  great  gold  chains  and  collars,  but 
unfortunately  very  few  of  them  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  portraits  b;^  Holbein  and  the  painters 
who  immediately  succeeded  mm  have  made  us  famUiar 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  these  massive  chains, 
but  the  collar  of  SS.  is  seldom  represented  save  in  the 
portraits  of  legal  dignitaries.  But  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  know  from  the  following  document*  that  the  collar  of 
SS.  worn  by  the  Lord  Alayor  of  London  is  a  genuine 
decoration  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.     It  is  perhaps 

>  In  Fosb'i  "  Utm  of  the  Judgn  of  *  "  Calendar  of  State  Papen,"  vaL  iii 

England,"  yo\.  *u.,  p.  2S,  the  deecenta  of      part  il  p.  1637. 
iwme  of  the  jiidicinl  oollara  are  traced.  *  Fuller's  "Worthiea,"  edit.  ISIl,  tuL 

■  Will  of    Edwud    Stafford,     "  Hal-      iL  p.  182. 
■tead'B  Qenefilogiee,"  p.  211.  '  Commimksted 

aoaiteij  of  Sir  J.  B. 
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the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  its  great  size  and 
magnificent  modem  pendent  jewel  make  it  a  fitting 
attribute  of  an  ancient  and  dignified  office. 

"  Martis  sxvij"  Octobr  a"  R.R.  Henr  vjii  xxxvij" 

"Att  this  Co'te  my  Lorde  Mayer  brought  in  &  delyu'yd 
here  in  the  Co'te  to  the  hands  of  M'  Chamb'len  the  Colo' 
of  Esses  lately  gevyn  to  this  Cytie  by  S'  John  Alleyn 
Knight  &  Ald'r'an  to  be  used  alwayea  &  worne  by  the 
lorde  Mayer  of  this  Cytie  for  the  tyme  beinge  togither  w'*' 
an  obiigac'on  to  be  made  by  this  Cytie  to  the  executo's 
of  the  seid  S'  John  Aleyn  accordynge  to  the  teno'  of 
"the  laste  wyll  of  the  said  S'  John  Aleyn  &  the  same 
afterwards  delyu'yd  ageyne  to  the  seid  lorde  Mayer  at 
the  same  Co'te.'" 

It  is  not  known  under  what  circumstances  Sir  John 
Alleyn  became  the  holder  of  a  collar  of  SS.,  but  he 
prol^bly  received  it  at  the  hands  of  the  King.  Clearly 
he  had  no  power  to  confer  it  by  will,  or  otherwise,  on  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  chief  magistrate  obtained  leave  to  add  it  to  the 
insignia  of  the  function  of  which  it  has  since  formed  so 
conspicuous  an  ornament. 

An  interesting  estimate,  dated  February  23,  1684-5,  of 
articles  to  be  provided  for  great  officers  of  state  at  the 
coronation  of  James  II  contams  the  following  entries: — 

oz.    dirl     gr.  li..       n.      d. 

"It"  One  Collar  of  SS.  .  .  .  yoh\9     10      Q 

For  Silver  Guilding  and  Workmanship    ....    2+     18     09 
It"  Two  Collars  of  SS.  .  '.    poiz  34     07     12 

For  Silver  and  Workmanship 33     11     10 

It"  Six  Collars  of  SS.    .    .  poiz  89     15    00 

For  Silver  and  Workmanship 82     08     09"' 

The  above  collars  were  probably  for  the  three  Kings  of 
Arms, — the  gilt  one  being  for  Garter,— and  the  six  Heralds. 
In  Ireland  the  collar  of  SS.  forms  part  of  the  municipal 
r^alia  of  Dublin,  and  was  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
city  by  Charles  II.  The  Mayor  of  Cork  has  a  very  fine 
example,  with  a  pendent  portcullis,  and  the  Council  Book 
of  the  corponition  contains  the  following  naive  entry  con- 
cerning its  acquirement : — 

"ai"  Oct.  1755.  That  a  collar  of  SS.  and  gold  chains 
be  bought  for  the  Mayor  and  Sherllfe  of  this  city,  to 
be  worn  by  them  in  their  several  offices,  for  the 

*  Letter  Book  Q.,  to.  118.  *  "  Pruceediogi  of  the  Society  ol  Anti- 

qiuiwa,"  voL  u,  Ka.  31,  p.  222. 
▼OL,  nxiz.  3  B 
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honour  and  dignity  of  this  city,  same  to  be  made 

like  the  collar  and  chains  worn  by  the  Lord  Mayor 

and  Sheriffe  of  the  city  of  Dublin.'" 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  acoUar  of  SS.  in  1571  to  Maurice 

Roche,  Mayor  of  Cork ;  this  is  still  preserved  at  Granet- 

stow  House, 

The  SS.  collar  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  was 
bought  in  1850,  for  £100,  by  the  Corporation  of  Derby, 
and  nas  since  been  worn  by  the  Mayor  of  that  town. 

Thus,  in  latter  and  degenerate  days,  has  the  renowned 
badge  of  the  Lancastrian  livery  been  purchased  with 
money.  Obviously  the  mere  possession  of  an  SS.  collar 
establishes  no  right  to  wear  such  a  decoration. 

In  England,  uie  collar  of  SS.  is  worn  officially  at  the 
present  day,  with  certain  differences — such  as  knots,  roses, 
the  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle  surmounted  by  a  crown — 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Kings  of  Arms,  the  Heralds, 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  the  Serjeant- Trumpeter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustrations  from 
full  size  drawings,  that  the  S's  were  fixed,  occaaionaUy 
backwards,  upon  a  strap,  at  various  distances  from  each 
other,  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  number,  or  strung,  or 
linked  together.  The  letters  were  made  of  latten,  or  brass, 
as  in  two  examples  found  in  the  Thames  ;*  of  silver,  like  the 
herald  collars  as  worn  at  the  present  day,  which,  when 
bestowed   by   the   Sovereign,    conferred    the   degree   of 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  co-opera-  piiiilege. 

tion  of  Dr.  Caul£e1d  for  this  comouiucA.  No  doubt  maoj  i^  tbe  examples  in 

tion.  goM  and  silver  were  melted   down  in 

*  Hese  are  noir  in  the  Britieti  HuBeum.  accordance  vith  the  changes  of  faahico 

Tbe  one  has  ijlt  on  the  body  of  the  letter,  or  of  iwlitical  feeling,  and  the  acecsam 

and  ftholBatBaoheadforatlBchraant,aDd  of  the  Houao  of  York  would  cause  the 

is  stamped  in  laj  tliin   metal.      It   is  diwippearonce  of  moel  of  the  SS.  oolbin 

evidentlj  an  eccleiiiiuticiU  ornament.   The  worn  previous  to  that  date  ;  but  idiat 

other  example  is  J  inch  high  an<l  has  a  haa  become  of  all  the  chains  of  SS.  of 

itud  at  the  back  for  attachment  ThiamHy  the  time  of  HemvVlI.  and  HenrjVIIL) 

well  have  fonnod  part  o(   a  collar  of  9S,  Thiwe  in  atamped  leather,  or  cuir-bmulli. 

If   every  person   who  is  represented  which    were   presumably   worn    in  Ihe 

wearing  a  collar  of  SS.  in  his  effigy  or  earlier  times,  have  naturally  perished  like 

brass,  actually  posseesed  such  a  decora-  Uie  leather  swordbelta  and   baudrica  of 

tion,  allowing  even  for  its  frequent  trans-  the  Edwardian  period  ;   but  the  S's  in 

ferenoe  by  death  to  others,  there  must  latten  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  above 

have  been  a  very  large  number  extant  categories.   Yet  it  is  somewhat  aurprinng, 

throughout  the  ttTst  half  of  the  fifteenth  not  only  that  no  instance  of  a  gtdd  or 

century.     And  this  is  taking  no  account  silver  S  for  affixing,  or  for  forming  one  of 

of  the  SS-  collars  worn  by  the  numerous  a  chain  of  S'a  has  Come  down  to  our  tinu^ 

peiWHis  who  have    left    no    cfflgiee    or  but  that  only  two  Bep)u«t«  S's  in  bcMus 

brasses  behind  tbem  as  avidancce  of  their  have  come  under  tlie  notice  <d  Kiti^DUiea 
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esquire  ;  or  of  silver  gilt,  like  the  collars  of  the  Kings  of 
Anns,  which  waa,  in  earlier  times,  the  special  attribute  of 
knighthood. 

Reference*  to  Jllantra/mui. 

1.  Collar  of  Sir  John  Swinford,  tlied  1371 ;  from  lus  eifigy  in  Spratton 

ChuTcL,  iforthamptonaliire. 

2.  Collar  of  Sir  John  Cressy,  died  1444  ;  from  his  effigy  in  Doilford 

Church,  il/.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  touguee  of  the  buckles 
are  thrust  through  the  letter  S.  A  similar  fimingement  b  shown 
in  the  collar  of  Sir  Richard  Ycruon,  died  1452,  inhia  effigy  in 
Tong  Church,  Salop.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  letters  were 
occasionally  made  of  some  pliant  substance  like  citir  houiUi. 

3.  Collar  of  Sir  John  de  Wittelbury,  died  circa  lilO  ;  from  his  effigy 

in  Marholm  Church,  ib. 
L     Collar  of  Sir  Thomas  Greene,  died  1457. 

5.  Collar   of  Phillippa  Greene,    died    14 — ;    from   their   efflgies  in 

Greene's  Norton  Church,  il, 

6.  Collar  of  Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  died  1499  ;  from  his 

effigy  in  Lowick  Church,  ib.  This  may  lie  taken  to  represent 
the  collar  which  he  bequeathed  to  bis  cousin  of  Shrewsbury. 

7.  Collar  of  Jane  Knightley,  died  after  1537 ;  from  her  effigy  in  Upton 

Church,  ib. 
&     Collar  of  Sir  Heury  Vere,  died  1516  ;  from  his  effigy  in  Great 

Addington  Church,  ih. 
9.     Collar  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Robert  Brudenel,  died  1531 ;  from  his 

effigy  in  Deane  Church,  ih. 

10.  Collar  of  Sir  Richard  Knightley,  Gentleman- Usber-Extraordinary  to 

the  King,  died  1534  ;  from  bis  effigy  in  Fawsley  Church,  ih. 

11.  Collar  of  Sir  Ricliard  Knightley,  died  1537  ;    from  his  effigy  in 

Upton  Church,  ih. 
13.     Collar  of  William,  Lord  Parr,  Knight  of  the  Body,  died  1 546  ;  from 
his  effigy  in  Horton  Church,  ib. 

13.  Collar  of  Sir  Thomas   Andrew,  died   1564  ;    from  his  effigy   in 

Charwelton  Church,  ib. 

14.  Collar  of  Penelope,  Lady  Spencer,  died  1667;  from  her  effigy  in 

Brington  Church,  ib.     This  is  a  mere  private  ornament, 

15.  Collar  of  Ralph  Hastings  (?)  died  drcu  1480;  from  his  effigy  in 

the  habits  of  a  pilgrim  in  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Church. 

16.  Collar  of  Sir  Richard   Salheld,    died    1501  ;  from  his  effigy  in 

Wetheml  Church,  near  Carlisle. 

17.  Collar  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Hilton.' 

'  This    collar    was    Giliibited   at  the  ia  not  a  modem  collar  of  a  judge,  or  of  a 

monthly  meeting  of   the  ArchtDologieal  herald.     It  ia  probably  a  fanciful  object 

Imtituta,  April  6,  1882.     It  U  of  ailTBr,  of  the  last,  or  of  the  early  part  of  the 

the  front  of  the  S's  being  gilt  and  orna-  present  contury.     It  waa  bought  by  Mr. 

mented  with  a  series  of   small   drcles  Hilton,  with  no  history  attached  to  it,  nt 

ilsniped  wilh  a  punch,     ^oapended  to  it  n  Bale  iu  London  in  tho  present  year,  und 

U  a  gilt  rix-dollar  of  John  Qeorge,  Duke  ita  eiMbition  at  the  Institute  Buggeeted 

of  Saxony,  tu  which  are  attached  tbreegilt  to  the  author  of  the  above  "  Not«s  "  to 

ahillinga  of  Frederick   IV  of   Denmark,  thnij  re-write  and  add  coimidcnibly  to  a 

each  tiling  a,  thin  silver  gilt  lozongs  of  short   notice  on  collars   of    SS.    which 

■'           '"       ''                      .......  appeared  some  years  ago  in  a  work  by 

himself,  that  a  not  wiUiiD  the  reach  of 

tho  public 
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WITH  SPECIAL  KEFERRNCR  TO  AN  BXAHPLE  IN  THK  P«>SSESSIOK 

OF  CAPT.  E.  HOARE. 

By  S.  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.X. 

These  figures  are  fouod  in  the  tombs,  along  with  the 
mummies  (see  Pierret,  Diet.  d'Arch.  Egypt.,  p.  225) 
sometimes  cast  pell-mell  into  the  sarcophagi,  at  others 
set  upright  all  round,  or  planted  in  the  sand ;  occasionally 
they  have  been  discovered  scattered  on  the  floor ;  in  other 
instances  they  are  deposited  in  small  wooden  boxes. 
Thousands  have  been  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  lately  some  of  remarkable 
colour  and  beauty,  of  intense  bright  blue  porcelain,  have 
lieen  discovered  with  the  mummies  of  the  Deir-el-Bahari. 
None  of  these  figures  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  dynasties  at  Memphis  or  else- 
where, and  the  oldest  which  have  been  exhumed  at 
Abydos  are  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  dynasty.  The 
materials  of  which  they  are  made  are  alabaster,  calcareous 
stone,  and  wood,  but  not  of  porcelain  or  enamelled  earth. 
They  represent  the  deceased  mummied,  the  hair  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  especially  with  long  side  lappets, 
the  biuids  come  out  of  the  garments,  and  are  crossed,  but 
only  hold  vases  or  bandletSj  and  never  the  hoe  pickaxe 
and  cord  of  the  basket,  or  even  the  tat  and  bucVle/a  ; 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  some,  however,  have  the 
usuul  formula  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Ritual  which 
was  in  use  at  that  early  period.  The  most  flourishing 
period  was  that  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynas- 
ties, when  the  same  materials,  with  the  addition  of  basalt 
schists,  and  other  stones  in  addition  to  the  precited,  came 
into  use,  and  rarely  metal  also  appears,  and  the  most 
flourishing  period  continues  to  the  twenty-first  dynasty. 
The  porcelaui  figures  of  this  period  are  excessively  bni- 
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liant,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  inscriptions  printed 
in  a  darker  colour.  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Ritual  is 
usually  found  more  or  less  abridged  upon  these  figures, 
but  the  stone  ones  of  Amenophis  III  have  a  totally 
different  formula,  and  some  others  have"  either  sepulchral 
inscriptions  or  unusual  expressiona  The  words  "  s'hut," 
"  luminous,"  are  constantly  prefixed  at  this  period  i-o  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  deceased.  At  the  time  of  the 
twenty-first  and  later  dynasties  the  figures  often  have  the 
dress  and  costume  of  the  period,  and  are  not  mummied. 
Commencing  with  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  the  figures 
assume  another  type,  shown  in  Capt.  Hoare's  specimen. 

The  statuettes  of  this  age  are  almost  always  of  enamel- 
led earth,  or  porcelain,  of  a  pale  green  or  blue  colour, 
seldom  made  of  wood,  and  never  of  stone.  They  are 
mummied,  stund  upright  upon  a  square  petlestal,  and 
have  a  plinth  up  the  back.  ,They  are  of  one  colour 
throughout,  and  the  details  are  no  longer  indicated  by 
dark  lines,  but  by  hollow  or  sunk  lines ;  all  is  engraved, 
The  body  of  the  statuette  is  certainly  moulded,  but  while 
the  paste  was  soft,  and  before  baking,  a  scribe  inserted 
the  details  with  the  hand.  At  the  former  period  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  were  found  in  a  tomb ;  but  after 
the  twenty-first  dynasty,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  fifty  and  a  hundred  were  of  common  occur- 
rence. None  of  the  age  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  were 
found  at  Abydos.  (See  Mariette,  Ahydos,  pp.  78,  79). 
These  figvires  evidently  come  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Persian  conquest,  for  the  inscription  of  one,  of  the 
Monarch,  Nekht-har-hebi,  or  Nectabes,  of  the  thirtieth 
dynasty,  b.c.  378,  with  the  usual  formida,  has  been  found; 
and  this  is  the  .last  dated  figure  known,  and  as  it  came 
from  Memphis,  or  rather  from  Sakkarah,  it  proves,  with 
the  fact  of  the  coffin  of  this  monarch  being  found  at  Cairo, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  Nekht-har-hebi,  or 
Nectabes,  was  buried  there.  It  is  after  this  period  that 
the  sepulchral  figures  rapidly  went  out  of  use,  although 
a  few  may  have  continued  to  be  made  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  period ;  no  dated 
ones  of  this  time,  however,  have  been  found.  Although 
great  diversity  exists  in  the  shape  and  inscription  of  these 
figures,  they  ought  as  a  rule  to  have  had  the  fifth  or  sixth 
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chapter  of  the  Eitual  inscribed  or  engraved  upon  them. 
Altnough  the  entries,  unfortunately  wanting  of  these 
figures,  may  have  only  directed  that  the  chapter  should 
be  said  over  them,  many  figures  are  phiin  and  unin- 
scribed,  others  have  only  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
deceased,  sometimes  preceded,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
expression  "  s'hut,"  "  white,"  "  bright,"  or  "  luminous." 
The  inscription,  containing  the  sixth  chapter,  one  of  the 
four  formulas  with  which  they  are  often  covered,  is 
generally  written  or  engraved  in  horizontal  lines  round 
the  body.  The  arrangement  in  vertical  lines,  as  on  the 
present  example,  is  very  much  rarer. 

According  to  Mariette  (Ahydos,  p.  45)  tbey  ought  on 
certain  formulas  pronounced  by  the  deceased  to  answer 
his  appeal.  He  reads,  "  Oh  Shabti  if  we  need  he  ifi 
called  to  work  in  Kameter,"  (he  answers)  "  It  is  I,  here 
I  am."  The  end  of  the  formula  is  only  a  development  of 
the  same  idea.  "  If  the  deceased  is  judged  and  called," 
(The  shabti  answers)  "  I  am  him  thou  callest  for  these 
labours.  So  he  has  struck  (I  have  struck)  the  enemy 
who  is  found  there  (Hades),  I  have  strudc  him,  as  a 
person  engaged  in  his  duties:"  "The  shabti  then  by 
means  of  the  implements  he  carries  upon  him,  cultivate 
the  earUi  with  the  deceased,  and  there  casts  the  seeds, 
where  under  the  concealed  effort  of  nature,  food  and  life 
spring  forth."  This  formula  is  inscribed  or  statuettes 
said  to  be  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  dynasty  found  at 
Abydos,  and  is  the  resum^  of  the  sixth  chapter,  already 
mentioned.  However,  giving  this  chapter  in  detaal,  which 
appears  upon  Captain  Hoare  s  figure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  others. 

First,  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  sepulchral  figures 
of  Amenophis  III.  Second,  those  probably  introduced  at 
the  time  of  the  eighteenth  liWptian  dynasty,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  nineteenth ;  and  tnird,  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Ritual  rarely  placed  upon  them.  The  first  of  the 
series  is  a  modification  of  the  sixth  chapter,  and  contains 
part  of  that  belonging  probably  to  an  older  Kitual  than 
that  extant  at  the  time  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 
This  inscription  on  the  figures  of  Amenophis  III  is  as 
follows : — "  Make  the  responding  figures  of  the  devoted 
to  Osiris,  the  King  Amenophis  III  act  in  Hades.     Oh 
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Gods  t  who  are  with  the  complete  lord  (Osiris),  seated  at 
his  word  it  has  been  commanded  that  ye  should  proclaim 
his  name  ye  have  given  to  him  the  things  on  the  altar  of 
the  shrine,  hear  ye  all  bis  vows  in  the  boundary  of  the  gap 
(of  the  Horizon  by  which  the  deceased  went  to  the  Sun) 
he  makes  the  festival,  and  the  itga,  when  he  was  over  the 
Osiniar  King,  irrigating  tbe  furrows,  transporting  the 
sand  of  the  East  to  the  West.  The  Oriris  King  has  been 
ordered  in  the  course  of  eve^  day  before  Amenophis  to 
receive  the  cakes."  (See  Zeitamrift.  fwr  /Egyptuche 
Sprache,  1864,  pp.  91,  92),  There  is  another  formula 
also  found  at  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  not 
exactly  the  sixth  chapter,  but  perhaps  introduced  instead 
at  the  time  of  that  dynasty.  It  reads,  "  Shew  thy  iace, 
regard  the  disc  of  tbe  Sun,  adore  thou  in  life,  thou  hast 
been  hailed  in  Rusta  (or  place  of  Fates  leading  to  Hades) 
tbou  goest  round  the  abode  of  Jemie,  Thou  perambulatest 
the  valley  of  Riista  above,  Thou  goest  against  the  secret 
gate,  thou  sittest  placed  in  the  region  of  Tasar  (a  part  of 
Hades)  like  the  great  ministers  of  the  Sun,"  (See 
Zeitschrifl.fur  jSgyptische  Sjymcke,  1864,  p.  104).  This 
formula  may  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
dbc  worshippers,  but  it  is  rare  and  exceptional.  There 
are  two  chapters  relating  to  tbe  Shahti,  the  first  of  which, 
the  fifth,  has  only  once  to  my  knowledge  been  found 
inscribed  on  a  figure.  It  is  entitled  the  chapter  of  . 
"  Avoiding  to  cause  that  a  person  does  work  in  Hades." 
The  chapter  itself  reads,  "  I  require  a  quiet  and  coming 
forth  at  tbe  hour,  fed  or  living  off  the  nosecra  of  agno- 
cephali,"  or  "  living  off  nosecra  again"  (or  turning  back). 
The  object  therefore  of  these  figures  is  to  spare  the 
defunct  the  toil  and  trouble  of  Hades.  The  sixth  chapter, 
the  one  so  often  found  on  the  figures,  bears  the  title  of 
"  Tbe  chapter  of  causing  to  do  work  the  ahabti,"  or 
"sepulchral  figures  in  Hades." 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  formula  of  the  sixth  of 
the  Ritual,  which  is  found  on  Captain  Hoare's  figure.  So 
many  hundreds  of  this  occur  that  it  ofifers  many  diffe- 
rences, the  principal  of  which  I  have  already  given. 
i^ttitschrift.  fur  JEgyptische  Sprache,  1865,  p.  8,  and 
following).  "  Oh  these  responding  figures,  let  this  Osiris 
be  ready  (or  judged),  for  all  the  labour  to  be  done  i^ 
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Hades,"  is  one  beginning,  or,  "  Oh  these  responding 
figures,  should  there  be  a  call  day  or  night  at  any  time 
to  do  the  work  (it  is  for  the  Ofdrian,  deceased)  the^ 
should  strike  away  the  evil  as  a  person  ^o  does  hu 
duties.  Should  I  cul  ye,  get  ready  at  all  times  to  do  what 
is  to  be  dime,  there  to  labour  in  the  fields,  to  water  the 
furrows,  to  transport  the  sand  of  the  West  to  the  East, 
and  vice  vers^,  let  me  say  in  Hades,  I  am  yours."  Other 
formulas  ^ve,  "  Oh  theee  responding  figures  should  the 
Ourinian  deceased  be  required  by  day  or  night  to  do  Uie 
work  to  be  done  in  Hades  when  the  enemies  are  struck 
down  as  by  a  person  who  does  his  duty.  Should  I  call 
upon  ye  at  any  moment  get  ready  at  once  to  do  what  is 
to  be  done,  there  to  labour  in  the  fields,  to  water  the 
furrows,  to  transport  the  sand  of  the  West  to  the  Kast, 
and  vice  versd.,  I  am  thou  (says  the  figure)  or  I  the  Osiris 
make  my  appeal  before  the  company  of  the  Gods  of  the 
West.  Should  I  be  called  by  Osiris,  or  should  my  Dame 
be  called,  I  answer  the  call  the  same  to-day  or  for  ever." 
Several  allusions  to  Shabti  are  thought  to  have  been 
found  in  difierent  monuments. 

A  tablet  of  wood  remarkably  fiesh,  with  a  hieratic 
inscription,  containing  a  text  relative  to  these  ushabti,  has 
been  translated  by  Mons.  Maspero,'  and  it  evidently  came 
from  the  Deir-el-Behari,  and  is  dated  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  fourth  month  of  the  summer  of  the  fifth  year  of  the 
monarch,  Herhor,  of  the  twenty -first  dynasty,  and  refers 
to  the  sepulchral  figures  made  for  the  mummy  of  Nask- 
honsu,  cUughter  of  Tenthantahue,  one  of  the  queens  of 
the  twenty-first  line.  The  Thari  ushabti  are  enjoined  to 
make  all  the  prostrations  and  lamentations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Naskhonsu  ye€u:ly,  monthly,  every  decade  day,  and 
on  epagomena,  or  intercallery  days.  It  is  Ameuka  who 
allows  to  dwell  in  the  seats  of  the  abode  of  Berber,  men- 
tioned also  on  the  leather  canopy  of  the  Queen,  Hesiem- 
kleb.  They  are  exhorted  to  make  good  lamentations  for 
the  Queen  Naskhonsu.  The  shabti  appear  to  have  been 
pmd  for  in  bronze,  linen,  bread,  cakes,  and  fish.  The 
shabti  were  mystically  supposed  to  guide  and  control  the 
deceased  in  all  his  actions,  and  to  protect  his  mummy. 

•  MMpero,  '•  Boe.  de  Tr»T»ul,"  iv,  17. 
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The  word  ushabti,  respondent,  is  the  same  as  applied  to 
the  figure,  and  is  also  given  to  the  cows  as  ushabti.  It 
evidently  means  the  cows.' 

The  present  sepulchral  figure  is  evidently  for  a  person 
named  "  Pet,"  or  "  Petru,"  son  of  a  female,  or  born  of 
a  woman,  named  "  Haut,"  or  "  Htar,"  and  is  of  the  periitd 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  about  B.c.  600. 

In  taking  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to 
Dr.  Birch  ior  the  trouble  he  has  so  kindly  taken  in  eluci- 
dating the  Egyptian  Statuette  engraved  above,  I  should 
also  say  that  it  was  discovered,  wim  ten  or  eleven  others, 
in  the  summer  of  1879,  in  a  tomb  near  Thebes.  All  these 
figures  were  obtained  by  my  relative  Captain  G.  Rochfort, 
wno  gave  me  this  example  to  add  to  my  small  collection 
of  E^ptian  antiquities.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  December  2nd,  1880. 

Edwaud  Hoahe. 


•  lUriotle,  "  LCB  Papynu  E^^tiem  du  Uiute  de  Bouilac,"  PWe  IS.     ,-,  , 


CRESSET    STOXES.' 
B7  tbt  RET.  T.  LEB8,  U.A. 

A  cresset  jraa  n  cup  of  earthenwaTe  or  metal,  faitened  to  the  btp  of  « 
pi^e,  and  containing  a  light,  and  so  forming  a  poitsUe  lantern.  Wfa^ 
the  pole  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  so  became  a  stationary  light,  the 
whole  apparatus  was  styled  a  leaeon.  In  heraldry  the  heacon  was  die 
bodge  of  Heiiiy  V,;  and  appears  on  the  frieze  within  the  chantry  over 
bis  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tho  Haileian  MS,  104  says,  "Ihe 
creaaet,  with  burning  fire  was  the  btidge  of  the  Admiralty ;"  and  Ht.  J.  B. 
Planch^,  in  explaining  this  assertion,  writes  that  it  was  probably  "  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  badge  of  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  was  a 
cresset  .  .  The  cresset  of  the  Hollands,  Earls  of  Kent  and  Dukes  of 
Exeter,  was  probably  derived  from  the  lordship  of  Wake,  such  lights 
being  oorriod  by  the  watch  of  tho  middle  ^es,  and  the  motto  of  the 
Wakes  of  Somerset  being  still  'Vigila  et  ora,'  Watch  and  Pray" 
("  Pursuivant  of  Arms,"  p.  251).  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  bean, 
for  his  tiret  crest  "  on  n  mount  a  beacon  fired." 

But  we  are  concerned  at  present  not  with  the  Heraldic  use  of  the 
cresset,  but  with  the  Ecclesiastical ;  for  cresset  stones,  so  fiir  as  any  evidence 
has  yet  appeared,  were  used  only  ill  churches  and  monasteries. 

Dr.  Johnson  (vol.  i.,  4to,  1786)  defines  a  cresset  as  "a  great  light  set 
upon  a  beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower;"  and  gives  the  derivation 
from  the  French  "  a-oiiuette,  because  beacons  had  crosses  antiently  on  the 
top."  In  his  anxiety  to  give  a  plausible  derivation  the  good  doctor  ha» 
mode  more  than  one  mistaka  The  old  French  for  a  "  litUo  crom  "  is 
croiiiettp  with  one  ».  Tlie  word  n-oitutelte,  with  two  s"*,  which  he  uses, 
means,  "  a  slip  of  vine  for  planting,"  and  is  derived  from  ereiieerp,  to  grow. 
This  idea  that  "  cresset"  is  connected  with  the  word  cross  is  not  borne  out 
so  far  as  my  knowlwlge  goes,  by  any  example  of  a  cresset  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  The  cup  containing  the  light  or  fire  forms  the  top  of  the 
instrument,  and  has  nothing  above  it. 

These  fire  cups  were  themselves  the  cressets  apart  from  the  handles  to 
which  they  were  fixed.  So  we  lind  in  tho  "  Rites  of  Durham"  (Suit 
Soc  pp.  2,  3)  in  the  description  of  the  St.  Katherine  window  :  "  And  in 
the  said  window  was  there  a  frame  of  iron  wherein  did  stand  nine  very 
fine  cressets  of  earthen  mettall  filled  with  tallow,  which  every  night  was 
lighted  when  the  day  was  gone,  to  give  light  to  the  nine  altars  and  St 
Cuthbert's  Ferrituro  in  that  part,  and  over  all  the  church  besides,  did 
bume  unto  the  next  mominge  that  the  day  was  broken." 

This  application  of  the  word  cresset  to  the  cup  containing  the  light 

'  l\nA  ia  tbe  Bscljon  of  Aaliquitiae  at  ttw  CwUslc  Mooting,  August  Sn),  IBS!. 
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brings  us  to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Oregnet  is  tlie  middle  English 
word  for  a  cup  or  vessel  containing  light  fixed  on  tlie  top  of  n  pole,  and 
cornea  to  us  through  the  Old  French  cnwint,  a  cressot ;  craim-l,  cretniet,  a 
cruet,  pot,  crucible  (with  which  last  word  it  seems  moat  reaaonabln  to 
ally  it)  from  the  Old  Hutch  hiit/sp,  it  cup  or  pot.  This  account  of  the 
dorivatiou  I  owe  to  Professor  Skoal's  moat  valuable  "Concise  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Jvinguagc,"  and  I  believe  it  contains  the  true 
lineage  of  thia  much  disputed  woid.' 

From  the  cup,  metal  jwt,  or  crock,  the  word  cresset  wiis  transferred  to 
a  cavity  hollowed  out  in  a  stone,  in  which  a  light  was  burned.  Hence 
the  stones  containing  these  cavities  are  calletl  "  Cresset  Stones."  There 
were  three  of  these  in  tho  Church  and  Monastery  of  Durham,  and  we 
find  them  described  in  the  "  Rites"  ;  one  was  in  the  Cliiirch  itself,  and 
tho  two  others  in  the  Dormitory.     Tho  account  of  the  first  runs  ihus  :— 

"Also  there  is  standinge  on  tho  South  jiillar  of  Ihe  Quire  doorc  of  tho 
Lanthome,  in  a  comer  of  the  same  pillar,  a  foure-squared  STONN, 
which  hath  been  finely  wrought,  in  every  square  a  Iar{{e  fine  image, 
whereon  did  stand  a  fourstpiai-od  stone  above  that,  which  ha<:t  twelve 
cressetts  wrought  in  that  stone,  which  was  filled  with  tallow,  and  every- 
ntght  one  of  IJicin  was  lighted,  when  the  day  was  gone,  and  did  burne 
to  give  light  to  the  monkes  at  mid-night,  when  they  came,  to  mattens," 

The  description  of  those  in  the  Dorter  or  Dormitory  is  as  follows  : — 

"In  either  end  of  the  same  Dortor  was  a  four  [fair,  Dav^  aiuare 
stone,  wherein  was  a  dozen  cressets  wrought  in  either  stone,  being  ever 
filled  and  supplied  with  the  cookc  as  they  needed,  lo  give  light  to  tho 
monks  and  novices,  when  they  rose  to  their  mattens  nt  midnight,  and 
for  their  other  necessary  uses." 

From  the  above  extracts  we  leani  that  tho  cressets  nameil  in  this  ease 
were  not  earthenware  or  metal  cups  etimdinij  mi,  or  intertcd  in,  the  sl<ines, 
but  tho  actual  hollows  themselves  "  wrought "  in  the  stone.  This  I 
trust  will  prove  tho  fitiiesa  of  the  word  Avhich  heads  this  paper 
to  describe  these  aini]Jo  Indntmciita  EcdeMoxtira.  At  a  meeting;  of  tho 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antitjuariaii  and  Archxological 
Society  held  at  Fumess  Abbey,  August  7tli,  1877,  I  read  a  paper 
on  the  "  Probable  Use  of  Certain  Stones  found  in  the  Euins  of  Culder 
and  Fumess."  Two  of  these  atones  are  undoubtedly  Cresset  stones ; 
and  since  the  appearance  of  that  paper  I  have  received  information 
regarding  such  stones  from  various  quarters.  Sir  Henry  Drydeu  haa 
shewn  tho  greatest  int«reat  in  the  matter,  and  it  ia  at  hia  suggestion,  and 
encouraged  by  hia  advice  and  kindly  assistance,  that  I  now  venture  to 
present  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute.  The  following  list 
contains  particuhtrs  of  all  the  examples  yet  brought  to  my  notice.  The 
Swedidi  ones  I  know  are  called  "Holy  Water  Stonea,"  or  "vate,"  but 
thia  term  seems  miaapplied. 

*  Aj  Ml  illuHtratJon  of  the  ward  the  Painted  Cluunber,  engraved  in  the 
"Cmiyt"  in  the  Promptorium  Par-  Moniim.VetuBta,  vol.  vi., where  Abimelech 
vulontm,  Hr.  Albert  Wn;  giiea  the  is  pourtmyed  Btl«mptiiig  toset  lire  lo  the 
fultowjng  aotfl  :—"  Batalta,  a,  cresaed,  tiiwer  of  Thebfe.  Qower  relalea  Uiat  in 
■piodrfan  vat  in  gua  jionu»tar  jyrunt."  QideoD'n  Jittle  troop  every  mui  had 
ORTiri.     '  A  eratett,  hatUiiu,  crveibvlvm,  '  A  potte  at  crthc,  in  which  ha  tath 

lueubntm  ;   a  croaner,  cnidbulum,  lucu-  A  light  breonjing  in  ■  creant.' 

brum.'  CATH.  aho.    A  cuiioiia  repreaanta-  Cont  Am.  libL  vill. 

tioD  of  the  cnaaet  of  the  time  of  Henry  Tim  word  ii  derived  trata  lihe  FrenGh 
UL  ODovn  in  one  of  the  aubjeota  from      'cnuMlonfWtb  twit.'  ao^car."         i 
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t.  Caldrr  Abi>f!/.—Wben  our  society  in  1872  visited  Caldet  Abbey,  ■ 
alone  in  the  K.  Tnnaept  of  the  Church  atlmcted  the  attention  of  the 
menibcre,  nnd  variouB  conjectures  were  hazarded  u  to  its  usa  (See  Plate). 
One  sujigest^-d  that  it  was  intonded  to  hold  censeis;  bat  that  could  hardly 
bo  thp  cane,  for  16  censers  could  never  be  in  use  in  the  same  church  at 
Olio  time  ;  and  in  its  palmiest  <lajs  the  Abbey  woold  neither  require  nor 
[loriscss  such  a  number.  A  second  f:;eutleinau,  of  gaatronomical  aptitudeo, 
itould  contend  that  it  was  intended  for  baking  College  puddings.  A 
tliird  tliougUt  that  it  might  linve  been  used  for  some  monastic  Itall-game 
resembling  bagatelle.  Ridiculous  as  this  last  idea  may  seem,  I  was  for  a 
time  inclined  to  think  there  might  be  some  ground  for  it — though  the 
game  might  not  be  bagatelle,  but  some  form  of  nine  pins,  or  skittlcfi.  For 
ill  passing  along  a  country  road  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (some- 
time before  tlio  Society's  visit,  but  after  I  myself  hod  fiist  seen  the  stone) 
I  caught  sight  of  a  very  similar  stone  embedded  in  coal  ashes  in  the  yard 
of  a  wayside  inn.  As  the  place  was  very  near  the  ancient  nunnery  of 
Kirklees,  I  at  once  concluded  thnt  the  stone  had  been  brought  tlience  ;  but 
on  making  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  could  lay  no  claim  to  antiquity,  but 
was  used  for  the  game  of  nine-pins,  the  wooden  pins  being  placed  upright 
in  tliu  holes,  and  bowled  over  by  a  boll.  With  tliis  experience  in  my 
mind,  it  will  not  seem  after  all  so  ridiculous  that  I  should  for  a  short 
time  have  regarded  the  Calder  stone  as  having  been  used  for  a  similar 
pur|>osc.  Yet  nil  along  I  Boemed  to  have  a  glimmering  reminiscence  of 
having  read  somewhere  or  other  of  such  a  stone ;  and  a  subsequent 
reperusal  of  "  The  Rites  of  Durham"  iceallcd  to  my  notice  the  passages 
above  quotetl  of  wliich  my  memory  had  retained  faint  traces.  These 
at  oneo  settled  in  my  mind  the  use  for  which  the  Calder  stone  hail  been 
designed,  viz.,  to  supply  light  to  the  monks  in  their  night  services.  The 
stone  is  a  rectangular  slab  of  new  red  sandstone  of  which  the  Abbey 
itself  is  built,  22J  inches  long,  21i  inches  broad,  aud  4J  inches  thick. 
Though  somewhat  mutilated,  it  showed  clearly  that  when  perfect  it  had 
16  circular  cu^^shaped  cavitiet<,  each  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  2|  inchee 
deep,  scoo{)ed  out  of  the  plane  surface  in  four  rows  of  four  each. 
Though  so  long  exposed  to  the  weAther,  this  stones  still  retains  fire  and 
soot-stains.  - 

II.  FimifM  Ahlvy. — A  stone  in  the  Hospitium  at  Fumcsa  had  long  pro- 
vidml  food  for  conjecture  to  visitors.  (See  Plate).  It  is  (or  rather  was)  a  Sat 
block  of  square  red  sandstone,  14in.  long,  12in.  broad,  and  Sin.  thick.  The 
upper  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  bevil  l^in.  wide,  and  shows  five  circular 
cavities,  viz.  : — One  large  central  one  5in.  in  diameter,  and  3^in.  in  depth ; 
two  of  3Jin.  diameter,  and  2|  in  depth  ;  and  two  of  3in.  diameter,  and 
SJin.  in  depth.  The  two  last-named  holes  are  Sat-bottomcd,  and  the 
three  other  and  larger  holes  cup-shaped  or  hemispherical  in  form.  It  had 
Iteen  suggested  that  this  had  been  the  capital  of  a  cluster  of  five  pillat?, 
the  toi>s  having  been  inserted  in  the  holes.  But  this  cannot  have  been 
the  case,  the  round  bottoms  of  three  of  the  holes  and  the  varied  diameteis 
forbid  it  For  a  time  I  regarded  it  as  having  been  used  as  a  stand  in 
whicli  to  place  the  ampullae  containing  the  Holy  oils  for  unction  of  the 
sick  and  catechumens,  and  clirism.  These  I  thought  would  occupy  the 
hemiEphcrical  cavities,  and  the  flat-bottomcd  ones  would  be  used  to  hold 
either  the  cruets  containing  wine  and  water  for  the  ablutions  after  Mass, 
or  the  TeeeelB  containing  the  salt  and  ashes  used  in  fien&dictioDS,     This 
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Idea  tiie  man;  examples  teoentl;  discovered  of  creaset  etoneB  compel  ms 
nov  to  ky  aside ;  and  instead  of  calling  this  vessel  as  I  did  fonnerly,  an 
"  Oil  Stock,"  I  now  feel  convinced  that  it  is  a  "  Cresset  Stone."  The 
flat-bottomed  holes,  instead  of  burning  tallow,  may  have  been  used  to  hold 
candles,  torches,  or  lamj»,  which  formed  the  portable  lights  of  the  Church. 

IIL  Wool  Chnreh,  Dornet. — At  the  time  I  was  preparing  my  paper  on 
the  above  relics  for  our  Fumess  meeting  in  1877,  a  friend  brought  to  my 
notice  the  account  of  a  stone  of  similar  character,  of  which  a  drawing 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  Institute's  meeting  of  July  7th,  1865.  This 
example  was  found  in  the  south  wall  of  a  small  chapel  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  of  Wool  Church,  Dorset,  and  had  most  probably  been 
brought,  like  many  other  stones  in  that  fabric,  from  the  neighbouring 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bindon.  It  is  a  block  of  coarse  Purbeck  marble, 
10  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  5  inches  high.  "  On  one  face  there 
arc  four  cup-shapeii  cavities,  each  3  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  in 
depth  ;  the  surface  of  those  caps  is  blackened,  as  if  by  unctuous  matter 
burnt  in  them.  It  has  been  supposed  tliat  they  may  liave  been  used  as 
cresaete  or  lamps,"  (.Journal  of  Arcliteological  Institute,  vol  xxii.)  After 
referring  to  the  stones  in  Durham  Dorter,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  We 
are,  however,  indebted,  to  Canon  Rock  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
cavities  in  the  stone  at  Wool  are  intended  to  hold  the  three  ampuUae  for 
the  holy  cits,  and  the  vessel  for  the  salt  used  at  baptism."  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  statement  of  the  cups  "  being  blackened  as  if  by  unctuous 
matter  burnt  in  them  "  is  dccid&liy  in  favour  of  its  use  as  a  cresset  stone, 
and  not  an  oil  stock. 

IV.  Leicanick  Ofiitreh,  CormoaU. — During  the  preparation  of  my 
former  paper  in  1877,  t  was  informed  that  a  flat,  round  stone,  similar  in 
character  to  the  above,  had  been  found  near  the  font  of  an  old  Cornish 
Church.  This  proved  te  be  at  Lewanick,  where  Mr.  Henry  Hems  of 
Exeter  liad  discovered  a  stone,  of  which  he  sent  me  the  particulais,  (See 
Plato).  An  interesting  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hems  and  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  on  this  "find"  will  be  found  in  the  Baildim/  Neiot  of 
June  13tb,  20tb,  27tbi  and  Jnly  4th,  1879.  Another  letter,  signed  "  M.," 
appeared  on  July  1 8th. 

The  Lewanick  stone  is  of  polished  granite,  of  a  much  finer  and  better 
sort  than  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  provides.  It  is  a  truncated  cone 
18  inches  diameter  at  top  and  11  inches  at  bottom,  and  7  inches  thick. 
It  contains  7  holes  each  2J  inches  wide  and  3^  inches  deep.  Two  of 
these  holes  are  flat  bottomed  like  two  in  the  Fumess  atone.  It  stands  on 
a  base  somo  14  in.  high,  and  the  total  height  from  the  ground  is  but 
1  ft.  9  in.  As  Mr.  Hems  observes,  "it  is  quite  possible  that  the  base  had 
no  original  affinity  with  the  upper  part  The  two  are  not  cemented 
together  in  any  way ;  the  top  atone  merely  stands  in  filu  by  force  of  its 
own  weight  It  (the  circular  portion)  is  just  as  heavy  as  I,  who  am  an 
averse  steong  man,  can  fairly  lift."  For  a  time  I  thought  that  this  stone 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  vessels  for  the  various  ingredients 
used  in  the  consecration  of  an  altar  at  the  time  of  their  "Benedictions" 
by  tiie  Bishop,  and  during  their  subsequent  use  in  the  consecration  of  the 
altar  itself.  There  may  have  been  other  altars  consecrated  at  the  same 
time  or  afterwards  as  chantries  were  founded,  and  as  the  stone  was 
portable  it  might  have  been  carried  from  altar  to  idtar  as  need  required ; 
and  t^t  subsequently  it  might  have  been  used  to  hold  the  vesada  for  Uta 
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Holj  Oils  at  bttptism,  uid  ao  bad  been  placed  in  its  pnaent  position  near 
the  porch  and  font  Ttiis  opinion  I  now  feel,  as  in  tiie  Furness  case, 
compelled  to  Telinquish  ;  and  both  must  be  claased  as  ureeset  stones. 

V.  CaHute  Gatliedral. — During  the  reatoratiou  of  the  Fratry  here  in 
1880,  Mr.  Creed,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  discovered  a  cresset  stone  among 
other  relics  stored  in  the  room  over  the  chapel  of  St.  Catlieriiie,  in  the 
south  transept  of  tlie  Cathedral  Like  the  fabric  itself,  this  is  new  red 
sandstone.  What  the  siie  or  thickness  of  the  stone,  or  number  of  cups 
was,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
rectangular  in  shape,  for  a  portion  of  one  straight  edge  remains.  It  con- 
tains UiB  ramajns  of  six  cups  ;  the  circumference  of  one  only  being  com- 
plete, and  ite  base  "  shaled  off,"  from  the  natural  splitting  of  the  stone. 
These  cupe,  tiiough  not  symmetrically  placed,  eeom  all  to  have  been  of 
the  some  size  as  the  one  which  is  tolerably  whole,  viz.,  4}  in.  diameter 
and  3  is.  deep.  Soot  and  fire  m^ks  remain  in  the  cups,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  original  use  of  the  stone  as  a  cresset  stone.  Ur. 
Creed  pointed  out  to  me  t£e  interesting  fact  that  the  hollows  are  of  sucli 
a  shape  as  would  ensure  the  entire  consumption  by  the  wick  of  the  fat 
with  which  they  would  be  filled. 

VL  St.  Marias,  Monmouth, — In  the  autumn  of  1881,  a  cresset  stone 
was  found  by  the  woikmen  excavating  in  the  interior  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Monmouth.  Mr.  Creed,  having  seen  the  Carlisle  specimen,  at 
once  recognised  this  as  of  umilar  use.  Mr.  Waugh,  an  enterprising  locd 
antiquary,  furnished  me  with  particulars.  The  grain  of  the  stone,  which 
is  a  gritty  free-stone,  is  very  close,  and  the  fragment  remarkably  heavy — 
probably  it  is  a  stone  of  the  ooal-meesures,  say  Pennant  sandstone.  This 
fragmentary  block  measures  18 in.  by  11  in.,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
six  cups,  each  about  2i  in.  diameter  and  2  in.  deep.  Tlio  bottoms  and 
sides  of  the  cupe  have  cukrii  disoolourations  as  from  the  action  of  fire. 

VII.  St.  Mary's  Abbeij,  Forifc.— In  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  Yi»k  is  a  stone  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  'N\'ben 
perfect  it  has  been  rectangular  in  shape,  12}in.  long,  SAin.  deep,  and 
5  in.  thick,  and  is  bevilled  round  the  lower  edge.  (Sec  Plate).  It  has 
contained  six  cupe  in  two  rows  of  three  each.  One  row  is  nearly  perfect ; 
and  the  cups  aie  S|  in.  diameter  at  top,  and  2^  in.  at  bottom.  All  the 
bottoms  are  flat  [Hie  material  is  lightryellow  limestone.  The  stone  is  so 
soft  that  it  discolours  the  clothes.  The  holes  bear  no  traces  of  fire.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  is  a  small  punctUK  as  if  they  had  been  bored  with  some 
instument  like  a  jainer's  brace  and  bits.  These  details  I  owe  to  Sir  K 
Dryden ;  and  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Sov.  Geo.  Bowe,  who 
kindly  supplied  rubbings,  measures,  and  sketch  for  Sir  Henry's  drawing. 
Z)t.  F.  R.  Foirbonk,  in  a  letter  to  the  Building  Nem  for  April  2nd,  1880, 
first  suggested  that  this  was  a  cresset  stone. 

VUL  Ltanthony  Abbey.-~'iii.  C  K  Homer,  in  a  letter  to  the  BuiMing 
Newt,  March  12th,  1880,  mentions  a  stone  at  Llanthtmy  in  MonmoutL 
It  is  dicnlar,  about  1  ft  in  diameter  and  6  or  Sin.  tliick,  and  contains 
tbtee  hollowed  cups. 

IX.  Dearham  CIturch,  Cumberland, — This  church  is  now  being  partially 
rebuili  Used  as  building  rubble  in  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
t^ancel  oich  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Calverley  has  very  recently  discovered  an 
onoi^  Nomua  corbel,  Id  in.  long,  10  in.  broad,  and  8i  in.  thick.  (See 
Flat*).    WluB  inMrted  in  its  proper  position  in  the  vbU  it  would  exbilnt 
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an  npper  Buifaco  ot  10  ia  square ;  and  the  whole  would  project  10  to. 
Two  of  the  perpendicidar  sides  are  perfectly  flat ;  and  the  front  conslsta 
of  s  fillet  one  inch  btoad,  hetieatb  which  is  a  shallow  oyma  recta  moulding. 
Three  inches  from  the  front  edge  of  the  horiEontal  npper  surfaoe  is  a 
cresset,  4  in.  in  diameter,  cup^haped,  and  2^1n.  deep,  which  still  retains 
black  tiocee  of  burning.  ^Hiis  cieaset-coibel,  containing  onl/  oii4  cup, 
*BeemB  to  connect  the  examples  above  given  with  the  sin^e  ci«a8et« 
mentioned  in  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Lamp  Niches. 

3C.  Sweden.  Stockholm  Miaeum. — I  am  indebted  to  9ir  H.  Dryden  for 
tho  particulan  of  four  stones  in  the  Stockholm  Museum.  There  they  are 
named  "  Holy  Water  Stones,"  but  Sir  Henry  thinks  with  me  that  they 
are  Cresset  Stones.  (1).  The  first  is  from  the  church  of  Balla.  Kds  is 
oblong  in  form,  with  the  comers  rounded  oft  It  measures  17  in.  by  12^ 
in. ;  the  base  is  bevilled  off  on  the  four  sides,  so  that  the  width  is  10  in, 
on  the  flat  bottom.  (See  ^late).  tt  holds  six  cups,  in  two  rows  of  three 
each,  placed  Bymmetrically.  The  cnpe  are  4  in.  diameter  and  If  in.  deep, 
and  are  round  at  the  bottom.  (2).  The  aeoond  Is  from  the  Ounarpa  Church 
in  Skane.  This  is  also  oblong  in  fonn  but  apparently  more  mutilated  than 
the  last ;  14  in.  long,  10  in.  broad,  and  the  thickness  varies  from  6  in.  to 
4.  It  has  six  cnps,  in  two  lines  of  three  each ;  varyii^  from  2^  in.  to 
2^  iiL  in  diameter ;  and  from  2^  in.  to  2|  in.  in  depth.  The  lower  edge 
has  been  rounded  ofT  on  all  the  four  sides.  (3).  This  stone  is  9^  in.  long, 
9  in.  broad,  and  7^  in.  deep,  it  holds  four  deep  holes  much  worn  and 
running  together.  (4).  The  last  is  in  good  condition,  16  in.  long,  14  in. 
broad,  and  6  in  deep  ;  has  five  saucer-like  shallow  holes. 

XL  Sweden,  other  excanplet. — Besides  the  above  four  stonos  at  Stock- 
holm, there  are,  I  find,  letters  in  the  Building  Netng  of  March  6th  and 
April  9th,  1880,  from  Mr.  J.  Komilly  Alien,  which  mention  more  Swedish 
examples  of  these  interesting  relics.  (1).  One  at  the  church  of  Stro,  in 
the  diocese  of  Suml,  of  five  holes,  forming  the  cushion  cap  of  a  pillar, 
and  somewhat  like  the  Lcwaiuck  stone.  (2).  Another,  which  was 
originally  in  the  church  of  Ndbbeldfs,  also  in  Sund.  "  It  has,"  says  Mr. 
Allen,  "six  cups  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  measuieB  17 ia  by  13 in., 
being  supported  on  a  pillar  of  throe  feet  high." 

On  wbAt  ground  these  Swedish  atones  are  called  "  Yigvattens-sten," 
holy  water  vessels,  I  know  not.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  a  holy 
wat«r  stoup  is  divided  into  different  compartments.  Why  should  it  be  t 
One  large  stoup  or  basin  would  serve  the  purpose  for  better  than  a  stone 
block  of  equal  dimensions  hollowed  out  into  a  series  of  cups.  For  what 
object  these  stones  were  used  in  England  has,  I  trust,  been  made  clear  by 
the  extracts  from  the  Durham  "  Rites ; "  and  the  soot  and  fire^tains  on 
some  of  them  strongly  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  that 
these  stones  have  been  simply  blocks  in  whioh  lights  were  burnt  for  the 
convenience  of  the  ecclesiastics  at  the  night  offices  of  the  church,  or  for 
domestic  use  in  their  dormitoiies.  How  far  their  use  extended  to  the 
lay-folk  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  judging. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  symbolical  meaning  were  attached  to  the 
number  of  ciessets  in  each  stone ;  for  wo  find  these  numbers  varying, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  five ;  six  seems  a  &vourit« 
number ;  and  16  (in  the  Calder  stone)  the  highest  number  yet  known. 
From  the  "  Notes  from  the  Muniments  of  St.  Mary,  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century,  by  W,  £).  Macray,"  we  learn 
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that  in  1965  "acneset  with  16  holea  and  four  luaps"  was  taafutolned 
In  the  Chuch  of  Chalgrora,  Oxon. 

The  examples  brought  forward  in  thu  paper  all  beloi^  to  medueval 
times ;  but  is  it  not  probable  tiiat  our  forefathers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
derived  their  use  of  hollowed  eionee  for  lif^t-holders  from  atill  earner 
times  t  May  it  not  be  ihat  the  discovery  of  tlie  use  of  cresset  stones  is 
a  step  (and  a  long  one)  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  purposes  to  which 
those  cnp-marked  stones  vera  put,  which  have  fotmed  ao  long  a  punle 
to  the  pre-historic  arclueologistt 
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B;  SIB  EEHBT  DBTDEN,  BART. 
(Hm.  Mem.  Sec  AM.  So*.) 

In  several  buildings  are  small  niches  or  receptacles  of  lamps,  and  theee 
are  connected  with  cressets,  inasmuch  as  several  of  them  have  in  the  floor 
or  flat  bottom  single  cups  or  cressets.  Some  have  cMmneys  or  flues  which 
pass  upwards — in  some  cases  passing  into  the  cbimnies  of  fire-places. 
Others  have  conical  hollows  in  the  heads  or  roofs,  which  I  suppose  to 
have  caught  the  soot  and  prevented  its  passing  out  into  the  room  or 
church  AS  the  case  wa&  The  date  of  eadi  must  be  decided  not  by  the 
niche  itself  but  by  the  structure  in  which  it  ia 

The  earliest  niches  which  I  know  are  those  in  the  crypt  at  HexhEun. 
These  are  four  in  number.  In  the  floor  of  each  is  a  single  cresset,  and 
in  the  roof  of  each  is  a  conical  holl9w  (see  Plate).  They  are  all  rectangular, 
without  any  ornament,  and  are  nearly  ohke  except  that  one  is  in  a  party 
wall  and  open  on  both  sides.  Drawings  of  them  have  been  kindly  supplied 
mo  by  Mr.  Hodges,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on  "  Hexham  Priory," 
recently  published.  The  one  illustrated  is  1  ft  1  in.  high,  9|  ia  wide, 
and  8^  ia  recessed.  The  cup  is  4^  ia  diameter  and  3|  deep,  and  the 
conical  hollow  in  the  head  is  5  in.  dumeter,  and  5  ia  high. 

Probably  the  next  in  date  is  the  curious  one  in  a  bc«s  at  Patrii^ton. 
A  drawing  of  it  and  measures  have  been  procured  for  me  by  the  rector, 
the  Bev.  P.  Sheppard. 

This  boss  is  a  cube  about  1 1  ins.  square  and  1  ft  5  ins.  deep  (see  Plate). 
In  it  is  a  rectangular  chamber.  It  has  no  cup  in  it,  and  has  no  chimAey 
or  conical  hollow,  but  has  a  small  aperture  in  the  north  side  and  a  similar 
one  in  the  south  side,  besides  the  opening  in  the  east  side  of  it  to  admit 
the  lamp.  This  boss  is  next  to  the  east  end  of  tlie  south  transept,  and  the 
lamp  in  it  shed  light  on  the  altar  against  the  east  wall.  The  boss  (in  this 
case  a  cube)  is  ornamented  on  the  north-west  and  south  with  figures  in 
low  relief — the  virgin,  a  figure  with  a  sword,  and  a  saint  with  a  book. 
Probably  originally  these  were  painted,  but  repeated  coats  of  wliite-wash 
have  annihilated  all  traces  of  colour.  The  angles  are  fluted  projections, 
with  finials.     The  base  is  a  large  rose. 

The  sacrist  must  have  had  a  ladder  to  get  to  tliis  lamp,  and  why  this 
curious  position  was  chosen  is  a  question. 

Not  for  from  the  same  date  is  an  arched  niche  at  Dorchester  Abbey 

>  Read  in  the  Section  of  Antiquities  at  tbe  Carlisle  Meeting,  Angtwt  Srd,  1882. 
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Choich  2  ft  3|  in.  liigh,  1  ft.  2i  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  1  in.  receea,  in  tho 
north  wait  of  the  north  aisle.  This  has  no  cup  in  its  floor.  It  has  a  flue 
passing  upwards  and  outwards  with  on  oval  aperture  in  the  exterior  wall 
of  7|  iiL  by  6  ia  diameter  of  only  1  ft.  1  in.  above  the  level  of  tiie  floor 
of  &e  nicha  This  arrangement  is  puzzling,  as  it  appears  likely  when  the 
wind  blew  against  the  wall  the  smoke  would  be  blown  into  the  church. 
Thepoaitiouof  the  exterior  aperture,  with  regard  to  theniche,  shows  that 
it  was  not  glazed  and  intended  to  give  light  on  the  outside  of  the  aisle. 

At  Lichfield  Cathedral  in  the  west  wall  of  what  is  now  the  Cooaistory 
court,  attached  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  lamp  niche,  originally 
10  in.  high,  8^  in.  wide,  and  &^  recessed  (see  Plate.)  A  flue  passes 
upwards  from  it  to  a  point  eeveial  feet  above,  where  it  has  a  vent 
1ft.  10  in.  high  and  5  in.  wida  Above  the  vent  is  a  projecting  stone  to 
shelter  the  vent.  The  wall  is  3  ft  7|  in.  thick.  At  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  formation  of  the  niche,  which  apparently  was  in  the  14th  century, 
a  recess  3  ft  If  in.  wide  and  1  ft  8  in.  high  waa  rudely  cut,  including 
fJie  said  lamp  niche.  The  purpose  is  not  evident  A  few  years  ago  this 
cavity  was  mostly  filled  up,  though  the  opening  into  the  flue  rtmainB. 

hi  the  lobby  of  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  Westminster  is  a  recess 
evidently  of  Tudor  date,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  made  to  hold  a 
lamp.  It  has  a  foiur^centred  arch,  is  1  ft  7  in.  high,  1 1  iiL  wide,  and 
8  j  recess.  It  has  no  cresset  in  the  floor,  or  chimney,  and  in  this  case 
probably  the  lamp  was  to  light  the  passage.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
ever  had  a  flue. 

In  the  room  now  used  for  tJie  choir  practice  in  the  cloisters  at 
Westminster  is  an  arched  niche  6|  in.  high,  6^  in.  wide,  and  $|  recess. 
This  has  in  its  floor  a  single  cresset,  and  from  the  top  a  flue  passes  up 
the  wall,  but  the  exit  is  not  now  to  be  made  out  It  appears  to  have 
had  a  door  or  grating,  which  fitted  into  a  rebate.  This  and  such  little 
niches  must  have  beeoi  for  the  preservation  of  a  light,  and  not  for  the 
porpose  of  lighting  the  room.  Why  these  niches  were  preferred  to  the 
open  room  for  the  station  of  a  light  is  a  question.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  a  cheap  smoky  light,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  li^t, 
might  bum  bettor  in  a  narrow  space  with  a  draught  across  it  than  in  the 
open  room,  and  be  less  likely  to  be  blown  out  In  tiie  building  called 
"The  Litlington  Tower,"  now  the  organist's  house,  is  a  niche  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  choir  practice  room.  The  opening  is  7^  iiL  high, 
5f  in.  wide  and  the  recess  1  ft  2  in.  It  is  above  and  on  the  outside  of 
a  fire-place.  It  has  now  no  cresset  in  its  floor  (though  it  is  stated  to 
have  had  one),  but  it  has  a  flue  passing  upwards  and  having  an  exit 
into  the  chimney  of  the  fire-place.  (See  Plato).  The  lamp  niche  has  a 
rebate  for  a  door  or  grate,  and  has  marks  of  hinges  and  a  bolt  Alongside 
the  jamb  of  the  fire-place  is  what  was  a  hotoloset,  now  somewhat 
mutikted.  The  fire-place  has  a  very  flat  four-centied  anih  under  a 
rectangular  moulding. 

In  the  west  wall  of  what  was  the  south  aisle  of  the  chapel  of  the 
infirmary  is  a  fire-place,  much  like  that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  side 
of  the  fii-e-place,  within  the  recess,  is  a  niche  very  similar  to  that  last 
last  mentioned^  7  ins,  high  and  6J  wide,  with  a  rebate  as  before.  The 
bottom  of  the  niche  is  3  ft  above  the  health.  This  has  a  flue  passing 
ont  of  the  top,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  has  long  been  ruined ; 
and  the  flue  is  stopped,  as  well  as  the  main  chimney. 

It  is  evident  that  after  the  disuse  of  this  chapel  a  floor  was  constructed 
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in,  at  least,  this  port  of  it,  and  tiie  whole  was  used  for  domestic  purpoeaa. 
The  fire-place  is  in  the  upper  loom. 

In  thia  niche  there  is  na  trace  of  tungee  or  bolt ;  bnt  a  ehutter  might 
have  fitted  the  rebate  and  been  kept  in  place  by  a  bar.  PoBsibly  the 
abutter  or  door  migbt  be  to  check  die  draught,  and  might  have  a  small 
opening  in  it 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  another  lamp  nicbe  in  the  abbey 
buildiuga,  but  have  no  particulars  of  it. 

See  Notes  on  the  Abbey  Buildings  of  WeBtminater  by  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  F.S.A.,  in  "  The  Archaeological  Journal,"  voL  xxziii. 

Ibis  stated  that  a  lamp-niche  with  a  flue  exists  in  a  chapel  at  Lynn. 

What  kind  of  lamps  wore  used  in  those  nichee  which  have  no  cressets 
in  them  I  Amongst  Roman  aud  Korman  remains  in  this  country  are 
found  numerous  potteiy  lamps  much  resembling  old  fashioned  salt  cellars 
with  a  cup,  a  short  thi^  stem  and  spreading  base.  These  are  distinct  from 
the  proper  Eoman  pottery  lamp  like  a  flattish  cup  with  a  apout  and  fixed 
cover.  I  have  not  met  with  any  so  late  as  most  of  the  niches  above 
mentioned,  but  nevertheless  suppose  that  lamps  of  this  sort  were  used  in 
these  niches,     (See  pkt«  of  Cressets  in  the  paper  by  the  Kev.  T.  Lees.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  WOESHIP  OP  CHONSTT.i 
By  the  EBV.  W.  J.  LOPnB,  B.A.,  P.ajL 

In  the  well-known  Legend  of  the  Poxxeesed  Princess  we  read  that 
Bameeea  xiL  wae  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Chonaiu  The  story  may  be 
found  in  a  translation  by  Dr.  Birch  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Recoi-ds 
of  the  Past,  from  a  sandstone  tablet  in  the  French  National  Library.  It 
b^ins  by  telling  us  that  King  Barneses  was  in  Nsliarana  (Mosopotamia) 
receiving  tribute  when  the  Prince  of  Bakhten  presents  to  him  his 
heaatiful  daughter.  Pharoah  falls  in  love  with  her,  conducts  her  to  Thebes, 
where  the  nuptial  ceremonies  are  performed,  coi^en  on  hor  the  title  of 
Chief  Royal  wife,  and  gives  her  the  Egyptian  name  of  Baneferoo.  Some 
tjme  after,  the  Pi^ce  of  Bakhten  sends  to  tell  his  august  son-in-law  that  . 
the  sister  of  Baneferoo  is  ill  Her  name  has  a  very  Asiatic  sound,  Bent 
Bash,  "  chiefs  daughter,"  and  probably  is  only  her  des^ation  by  the 
messengers,  and  not  really  a  name  like  Baneferoo,  which  signifies  in 
Egyptian  "the  blessings  of  Ba,"  or  more  literally  "Ra  of  the  beautiful 
one&"  Barneses  sends  his  secretary — whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  stoiy  which  has  a  fictitious  sound,  Tahutiemheb,  "Thoth 
in  his  heart " — to  Bakhten,  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  princess. 
He  finds  her  possessed  by  demons  "  hostile  to  contend  with,"  and  returns 
with  another  embassy  to  I^ypt  Barneses  lays  the  matter  before  his 
favourite  divinity,  Chonsu,  called  Kefeiliotep  in  TJas  or  Thebes  ;  and  the 
god  apparently  speaks  to  another  Chonsu,  the  Giver  of  Oracles,  and  per- 
mits or  desires  hint  to  go  to  Bakhten  to  save  the  daughter  of  the  chief. 
The  passage  is  a  very  cUfficult  one.  I  do  not  undertake  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  original ;  but  the  translation  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  two  Chonsu's.  Slightly  varied,  it  runs  as  follows : — "  Then 
said  His  Majesty  (Barneses)  before  Chonsu,  in  Uos,  called  Neferhotep, 
'  My  good  lord,  wouldst  thou  turn  thy  face  to  Chonsu,  the  maker  of 
oracles,  the  great  god,  chaser  of  poesessoia,  let  him  go  to  the  laud  of 
Bakfat«n  by  a  very  great  favour.'  Then  said  His  Mi^esty  (Chonau) '  Give 
thy  protection  with  him.  I  let  His  Miyesty  go  to  the  land  of  Bakhten 
to  save  the  daughter  of  the  prince.'" 

Dr.  Birch  has  put  marks  of  quotation  before  and  after  the  words  "  Give 
thy  protection  with  him;"  but  to  make  sense  they  should  include  all 
down  to  the  word  prince,  at  least. 

The  next  sentence  is,  "  Chonsu  in  Uas,  called  Neferhotep,  assented  : 
he  gave  his  divine  virtue  fourfold  to  Chonsu  the  Giver  of  oracles  in  TJas  r 
His  Majesty  (Bameses !)  ordered  that  Chonsu  the  Giver  of  oracles  sliould 
be  made  to  proceed  to  the  great  ark,"  and  so  on. 

It  is  evident  that  hero  wo  have  three  majesties.  There  is  the  king ; 
there  is  Chonsu,  called  Neferhotep ;  and  there  is  Chonsu,  the  Giver  of 

>  Bead  at,  Uie  Monthly  Msetjsg  of  the  Inatitute,  Jul;  dth,  1S82. 
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oracles,  who  is  ordeted  by  his  ooniit«rpart  dlTinit;  to  go  to  Ralrhfain  in 
an  ark. 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  briefiy  told.  The  god  in  his  ark  is 
iBceived  by  the  chief  with  great  reverence,  and  speedily  cures  fte 
princess.  Great  sacrifices  to  the  Giver  of  C^acles  ensue,  and  the  god 
is  delayed  in  Bakhtan,  the  prince  saying  in  hie  heart,  "  I  will  not  let 
him  go  to  Egypt"  After  more  than  three  years  the  prince  has  a  dream, 
which  frightens  him.  He  sees  the  god,  like  a  golden  hawk,  come  ont  of 
his  ark  and  fly  on  high  to  the  land  of  Egypt  He  tells  the  prophet  of 
Chonsu,  who  had  come  with  the  god  that  ho  may  return,  and  "  the  god 
Cbonsn,  the  Giver  of  Oracles  in  Uas,"  goes  back  to  the  house  of  Chonsu, 
called  Neferhotep,  gives  him  the  presents  he  has  received,  and  retires  in 
peace. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  we  have  here  the  god  Chonsu  himself  in 
his  Temple  at  "Diebes,  in  what  visible  form  I  know  not^  and  he  gives  of 
his  divinity  to  a  hawk,  which  hawk,  the  Giver  of  Oracles,  apparently 
that  incarnation  or  visible  form  of  the  god  to  which  people  resorted  for 
advice,  goes  to  Bakhtan,  while  Neferhotep  remains  at  Thebes. 

It  wUl  have  been  remarked  that  there  is  not  a  word  here  about  an 
image  of  Chonsu.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  worship  images, 
however  highly  some  may  have  been  esteemed  and  however  common 
they  are;  hut  their  gods  always  appeared  to  them  in  a  living  form. 
Each  little  city  had  its  sacred  animal  The  conquest  of  other  cities  by 
one  made  the  sacred  animal  of  the  conqueror  a  universal  god,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  number  of  the  gods  thus  universally  venerated  became 
enormous.  It  was  in  proportion  directly  to  the  number  of  cities ;  and 
those  who  have  been  in  Egypt  will  remember  that  there  are  no  oulJying 
hamlets,  no  straggling  suburbs  in  that  country,  because  each  city  is 
circumscribed  and  isolated  annually  by  the  inundation. 

The  relation  of  the  worship  of  the  dynastic  gods,  the  divine  ancestors  of 
the  kings,  Odrie,  Isis,  Horus  and  the  rest,  to  tiiat  of  these  local  gods  is  a 
subject  too  extensive  and  difficult  for  me  to  do  more  than  mention  it  now. 
In  a  great  many  towns,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  there 
were  sacred  hawks.  I  exhibit  a  wooden  figure  of  a  hawk,  with  a  broil 
or  confining  band  of  gold  fringe  round  his  wings.  He  appears  to  be 
what  we  know  as  a  kestrel  or  windhover,  and  no  bird  is  more  abundant 
at  the  present  day  in  li^pt  He  hovers,  as  if  hanging  from  the  heavens 
by  a  thread.  Wlien  he  became  a  god,  no  doubt  he  was  confined  in  an 
ark  or  shrine.  Numberless  examples  of  these  shrines,  some  of  them 
carved  in  granite  and  of  immense  size,  are  still  in  existence.  On  great 
days  the  god's  wings  would  be  tied  with  a  brail  to  prevent  undignified 
flutterings,  and  he  would  be  carried  in  procession  that  the  people  might 
see  divinity  beaming  from  his  great  brown  eyes. 

Another  brown  eyed  hawk,  the  peregrine,  is  also  common  in  Egypt 
I  knew  a  collector  of  bird  skins  on  the  Kile  who  shot  twenty,  believing 
thsm  to  be  different  kinds  of  falcons  ;  but  when  he  brought  them  home 
he  found  they  were  only  peregrines  in  different  stages  of  plumage.  I 
exhibit  a  mummied  peregrine:  the  figure  being  made  up  into  the  likeness 
which  is  always  given  of  Chonsu  in  sculptures  and  on  scarabs.  It  is 
possible  or  probable  tliat  Horus  was  represented  by  a  kestrel  and  Chonsu 
by  a  peregrine.  The  French,  with  characteristic  ignorance  of  such  small 
details,    sum   up  all  these  sacred  birds  as  sparrow  hawks.     I  do  not 
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iMliere  there  is  any  eTidence  that  the  spatioir  hawk  was  ever  woTshipped. 
His  cnltiiB,  if  it  existed,  muat  have  been  rare,  since  he  is  not  repiesented 
OB  monumenta  or  otherwise.  His  general  form  and  his  yellow  eyes 
would  diatingaish  him  from  the  kestrel  or  the  peregrine  at  once.  The 
merlin,  which  greatly  resembles  the  kestrel,  hut  does  not  hover,  may  have 
been  among  the  sacred  animals.  I  have  seen  statues  and  small  figaies 
which,  from  the  laige  size  of  the  feet,  were  more  like  merlins  than 
kestrels.  If  the  French  err  in  one  direction,  our  English  authorities  err 
in  another,  and  a  well-known  writer,'  now  dead,  is  at  the  trouble  of 
inventing  a  hawk  which  no  one  hut  hiinself  has  ever  seen,  and  giving  it 
tiie  name  of  Faleo  Aroeria.  The  same  writer  says  "  the  hawk  of  Philn 
is  the  same  kind  (iHeJ  as  that  sacred  to  Ba,  and  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  a  different  species."  The  grounds  for  this  very  positive,  though 
lingTanunatical,  assertion  are  not  given :  and  its  fallacy  is  evident  before  the 
distinct  statement  of  Strabo,  who  probably  saw  both,  and  who  says  the 
hawk  at  Phihc  was  mucli  larger  than  that  he  had  seen  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  species.  In  other  words  a  falcon, 
perhaps  a  per^rine,  perhaps  a  jer-falcon  was  worshipped  on  the  holy 
island  and  a  kestrel  in  the  other  places. 

Chonsu  was  specially  the  god  of  the  moon,  and  is  ropiGsented  frequency 
with  a  crescent  on  his  head.  Sometimes  he  is  hawk  all  over,  sometimes 
he  has  Uie  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  only  of  the  bird.  He  was  very 
popular  in  Egypt,  no  doubt  from  having  been  the  sacred  animal  of  one 
of  the  towns  which  eventually  became  incorporated  in  the  gigantic 
metropohs  of  Thebes,  that  namcjy  of  Uas,  whictk  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  eastern  bank,  and  not  far  from  Kamac  He  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  the  "  third  member  of  the  great  Theban  triad"  with  Amen  Ea,  and 
Maut  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  "  the  great 
Theban  triad."  There  may  have  been  recognised  triads  in  some  parts  of 
Egypt  in  late  times  :  but  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Four  gods  is  the  usual 
number  held  specially  sacred  in  one  temple  :  and  the  so  called  triad  of 
^ebes  is  constantly  varied — in  other  words,  it  does  not  exist.  Dr. 
Birch's  list  of  "  triads  "  in  the  British  Museum  "  Guide,"  contains  four 
01  five  names  under  each. 

The  scarab  I  exhibit  is  carved  in  jade  and  is  one  of  a  very  limited 
nomher  of  objects  in  that  stone  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt  The 
name  on  it  is  cut  as  if  the  lapidary  encountered  the  greatest  difficvdty. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  skilful  in  gem  cutting.  The  inscription 
which  is  much  abbreviated,  seems  te  contain  the  usual  throne  name 
common  to  Kameses  the  Second,  and  Bameses  the  Twelfth,  and  the 
additional  sentence  "  beloved  of  Chonsu,  giver  of  oraclea"  Jade  may 
have  been  among  the  objects  sent  by  the  Asiatic  prince  te  his  son-in-law. 
A  different  and  softer  stone  of  the  same  "  moonlight "  colour  is  often  used 
for  representations  of  Chonsu,  the  god  of  the  moon. 

The  Uza,  or  sacred  eye,  which  accompanies  the  scarab,  is  made  of 
steatite  covered  with  a  rich  green  glaze,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
"  Ra-neferoo,  the  divine  wife."  It  should  be  observed  that  a  left  eye  is 
represented.  The  right  eye  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  the  left  eye  to  the 
moon.  Baneferoo,  therefore,  appears  as  a  votary  of  Chonsu,  equally  with 
her  royal  husband. 

*  WilkuwoQ,  "  Ancdsnt  Egyptiaiu  "  iii.,  31S.  ^ 
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NOTES  ON    THE    ARCUMDlXXiY  OF    MILBUBN    AND    ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 
By  J.  Q.  OOODCHILD. 

The  village  of  Milbam  ai^oiiis  tho  northeia  border  of  WeBtmoreland, 
close  to  the  line  ^rhere  the  etoep  edge  of  the  gteat  upland  tract  culminat- 
ing in  CroBs  Fell  mei^  into'  the  undulating  lowlands  of  Edensidc 
Being  lemote  from  any  of  the  larger  towns,  and  even  yet  some  few  miles 
off  the  line  of  any  of  the  principal  highways,  Milbum  lies  out  of  the 
track  of  the  general  tourist ;  and  consequently  the  many  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  that  its  seclusion  has  helped  to  preserve  in  a  fonn 
comparatively  unmodified,  remain  as  yet  very  little  known. 

It  has  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of  aervice  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  these  with  the  piirpose  of  inducing  competent 
orclueologists  to  visit  the  place,  and  to  describe  these  objects  in  a  manner 
more  complete  than  my  own  knowledge  will  warrant  me  in  attemptii^ 
to  do  myself. 

The  great  Roman  Highway  between  Cariiale  and  Stainmoor  is,  as  is 
well  known,  joined  by  another  Roman  Road  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Appleby,  coming  in  southward  from  the  Alston  district  From 
its  highest  point  on  Ousby  Fell,  where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  2,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  branch  of  the  Roman  Road  can  be 
easily  traced  sonthwaid  almost  without  intemiption  for  nearly  three 
miles — indeed  the  pavement  was  so  good,  and  so  easily  seen  in  some 
places  on  Ousby  Fell,  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  convenient  stone  quarry 
when  the  common  was  enclosed,  and  part  of  it  was  actually  taken  up  to 
build  the  walls  with.  From  Bank  Hall  the  road  is  traceable  in  the 
direction  of  Appleby  only  by  some  obscure  indications  until  Lownthwaite 
Bridge  is  reached,  where  some  agricultural  operaUons  on  the  Lownthwaite 
Farm  disclosed  part  of  the  pavement  some  few  years  since.  Then  it 
reappears  at  Underwood,  and  thence,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leom, 
no  certain  indications  of  its  course  up  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
highway  have  yet  been  discovered.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  record  any  facts  that  may  serve  in  any  way  to  indicate 
the  course  token  by  the  remaining  part  of  the  road. 

On  the  Ordnance  maps  the  rc^  is  marked  as  extending  southwards 
from  Underwood,  over  I^ewbiggin  Moor,  about  midway  between  the 
ville^  of  Milbum  and  the  Earthworks  at  Loscara ;  tbence,  post  the 
Mill,  up  the  rising  ground  to  a  point  about  half-a-mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Earthwork  near  Moorland  Head  ;  whence  all  furtlior  indication  of  its 
course  southward  is  wanting.  But  there  seems  just  a  possibility  that 
the  Roman  Road  may  bavo  taken  a  somewhat  diffoiTnt  course  after 
leaving  Underwood,  for  the  part  of  the  present  road  lying  between 
Milbum  and  Milbum  Church,  and  extending  southwards  from  Mill 
Lane  to  Gullom  Holme,  is  called  Low  Street  to  this  day  (there  are  n« 
>  BMd  i>  the  Section  of  Antjquitiea  at  tlie  Oarlule  Keating,  August  Sid,  1B82. 
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houses  anyrbere  near) ;  and  the  Bouthward  continuation  of  the  same 
riMd,  as  far  as  ^le  branch  road  to  Milbum  Gtai^,  is  also  still  Imown  aa 
High  Street.  I/)w  Street  and  High  Street  together  fonn  part  of  a 
nearly  abaight  toad  leading  in  the  direction  of  Appleby  as  fax  as  Long 
Marton,  which,  if  prolonged  a  little  over  a  mUe,  would  strike  tiie 
Stainmoo^Carlisle  Koad  almnt  Gastrigg,  a  mile  or  thereabouts  north  of 
Appleby.  Moreover,  the  name  of  the  village  of  Mjlbum  might  also  be 
ta^en  into  account  in  the  same  speculation,  for  if  the  word  MU  is,  as  it 
is  said  to  bo,  the  Early  English  name  for  a  Roman  Road,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Milbum  may  have  meant  the  Borran,  or  stone-clearing,  by 
Uie  Roman  Road.  At  any  rate  the  suggestion  may  be  worth  ft^er 
considetatdon  on  a  future  occasion.  The  form  of  the  township  of 
Milbum,  like  Uiat  of  the  ati^oiiiing  townshipa  of  Eirklond,  Ousby, 
Uelmecby,  Addingham,  Kiikoewald,  and  otheia  on  the  Cumberland  aide, 
and  of  Long  Marton,  Bongate,  Warcop,  Mu^rave,  £rough,  and  others 
on  the  Westmoreland  side  of  the  county  bonndary,  is  aUo  a  point  worth 
drawing  attention  to.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Topley,  in  an  article  on  the 
Parish  Boundaries  of  the  Wealden  area  (Trans.  Antkropol  InttUute)  has 
shewn  that  all  the  earlier  colonists  of  that  part  of  England  pitched 
their  settlements  near  the  foot  of  the  Weald  Escarpment  along  lines 
vhere  they  could  command  a  good  supply  of  water ;  and  he  has  also 
shewn  that  they  parcelled  out  the  colony  in  such  a  way  that  each 
cfmrnranity  might  be  furnished  with  such  proportions  of  wood,  arable, 
meadow,  pasture,  and  common  land  as  would  meet  the  remainder  of  their 
respective  requirement&  Thus  the  entire  area  adjoining  that  Escarpment 
was  divided  into  long  strips  eztendii^  from  the  fertile  lowlands  at  its 
foot  up  to  the  summit  ridge,  and  uamilly  some  distance  down  the  slope 
beyond.  It  is  interesting,  if  it  is  nothing  more,  to  note  that  the  carly- 
Ecttleis  of  Edenaide  followed  precisely  the  same  course.  The  Parish  of 
Eirkby  Thore,  where  the  Township  of  Milbum  forms  the  principal  port, 
extends  upwards  from  the  Eden,  which  forms  the  lower  boundary  of 
nearly  all  the  fell-eide  townships  and  parishes,  over  the  arable  land, 
meadow,  wood,  and  pasture  land  of  the  low  ground,  straight  across  the 
rough  granng  land  on  the  steep  face  of  the  Escarpment  there,  and  away 
over  the  smnmit  ridge,  to  include  a  long  strip  of  the  moorland  down  aa 
far  as  the  adjoining  county  boundary  the  Teeedale  part  of  Yorkshire. 

Prom  this  it  would  seem  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Milbum, 
SB  a  township,  must  date  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  times  when  the 
greater  part  of  Edenaide  was  held  by  village  communities,  before  the 
ownership  of  any  great  area  of  the  land  by  individoab  had  gained  a 
footing  there ;  and  that  the  change  from  the  past  state  of  land  tenure  to 
the  present  must  have  been  a  gradual  change,  and  one  that  has  not  been 
materially  affected  by  any  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  land  by  foreign 
hordes,  since  tlie  boundaries  of  each  township  were  adjusted  by  t^e 
mutual  agreement  of  the  eaily  colonists. 

Who  were  those  early  colonistel  Were  they  really  the  celts  of 
Strathclyde !  Did  they  form  part  of  the  fiiat  great  wave  of  Teutonic 
immigration  composed  of  the  peoples  known  collectively  as  the  Angles,  or, 
were  they  not  rather  some  representatives  of  the  later  invaders  whose  - 
Scandinavian  affinities  have  been  so  completely  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Robert  Peigoson  and  others  1  If  a  syatenuitic  study  of  the  dialects  of 
Edenside  and  the  parts  adjoining  has  any  value,  tb^  ought  not  to  be 
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much  doubt  upon  thu  point  The  ues  Induding  tiie  dialectt  whewhi 
the  Anglian  element  prvpcmdet&tM  at  the  present  day  extends  aouthwttd 
from  l£e  Lowlands  of  Sootlaiid  through  Northumheilaad,  northon 
Durham,  and  north  Cumberland,  aa  fiir  sa  a  line, — vague  and  nnaatjafactory 
where  it  traveieefl  the  great  colliery  dietricts  of  Dnritom — but  ranging  in 
an  east  and  westerly  diieetion  through  Weardale  Head,  south  of  Alston^ 
up  along  the  watershed  of  tiie  South  Tyne  to  near  Croglin.  There  the 
Ime  tuma  to  the  south  on  enteiing  Edenaide,  and  after  ranging  thence  to 
a  point  a  mile  or  so  to  the  east  of  Ki^oewald,  follows  the  Eden  northward 
to  somewhere  near  Wreay,  where  its  predse  position  is  lost,  but  whence, 
in  a  genera]  way  it  may  be  said  to  extend  in  a  westerly  direction  as  fiur 
as  the  Ekdway.  That  is  to  say  the  lower  part  of  Edenside  is  occupied  by 
people  whose  dialect  part^e  mon  or  lees  of  the  character  of  that  of  the 
An^an  port  of  the  kii^om ;  while  on  the  other  aide  of  that  line,  down 
to  north  Lancaahifa,  and  th«nce  round  to  the  eastern  counties,  the  affinities 
tk  th»  dialects  ue  all  more  or  lees  decidedly  with  those  of  the  porta 
known  to  have  been  oolcMused  by  one  kind  or  another  of  Northmen. 

Milbum  thus  lice  within  the  area  characterised  by  the  forma  of  speech 
of  later  introduction  than  the  Anglian,  and  it  was  probably  these  later 
settlers  who  appropriated  the  land  and  parcelled  out  the  townships  into 
the  form  they  retain  to  the  present  day. 

Vestiges  of  thaee  early  English  settlers  at  Milbnm  exist  in  one  or  two 
other  directions.  Milbum  Church,  like  Long  Hartin  Church,  already 
described  by  Mr.  Cory  and  the  Rev.  T.  Leee,  is  an  allegation  <n 
atructares  of  very  different  ages,  tanging  back  from  the  period  when  the 
i^y  square  windows  were  knocked  out  of  the  north  wall  (at  the  time 
when  ^e  people  got  the  Bible  into  their  own  hands  at  church  and  wanted 
more  light  to  see  to  read  it  by),  to  the  period  when  the  wide-jointed 
masonry  of  the  western  part  of  the  edifice  and  the  round-headed  doorway 
at  its  aouth-westem  angle  were  oonatmctod.  Hr.  Fei^uaon  telle  me  that  this 
doorway  represents  me  lato  Norman  period.  Masonry  similar  to  that 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Norman  doorway  can  be  traced  along  the 
lower  conises  of  the  stonework  about  half  tJie  entire  length  of  the 
building  on  the  south  aide  ;  altnig  nearly  the  entire  front  at  the  west  end, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  along  the  north  side,  up  to  the  line  where 
the  present  chancel  has  been  added  on  in  later  times.  Mr.  Leea  has 
already  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  a  fr^ment  of  old  stonework  rudely 
carved  into  a  diaper  pattern,  which  has  been  employed  in  building  up  the 
window  at  the  west  end ;  hut  the  relation  of  this  atone  to  the  snrrounding 
masonry  does  not  afford  any  clue  to  the  age  of  the  diaper  woik  referred 
to.  Lower  down  the  building,  however,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
porch  at  the  west  end,  stones  with  similar  carving  are  built  into  and  form 
part  of  the  original  Norman  masonry.  Traces  of  stones  similarly  carved 
can  be  seen  also  on  the  south  aide  of  the  church  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Norman  doorway  before  mentioned,  and  these  stones  occur  in  such  a 
position  in  the  Norman  masonry  as  to  suggest  that  they  represent  the 
carved  work  of  an  older  structure  again  mode  use  of  at  the  time  when 
the  existing  Norman  part  of  the  building  was  being  conatmcted.  This 
view  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  in  the  carved  stone- 
work of  the  Norman  doorway  itself,  of  two  old  sundials,  which  are  built 
in  auch  poaitions  as  to  be  now  utterly  useless  for  their  original  purpose ; 
while,  as  if  to  prove  that  they  are  of  older  doto  than  the  building  where 
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the;  now  occur  one  of  them  is  built  in  npside  down.  In  regard  to  the 
dials  theniBelvee  I  hope  that  Mr.  Fei^son,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
nearly  all  the  information  I  posseea  about  these  and  the  other  antiquities 
in  and  around  Milburn  Church,  will  examine  them  himself  and  de- 
•cribe  them  at  length  on  some  future  occasion. 

I  wish  particularly  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence  that  theae  dials 
and  the  old  diaper  work  seem  to  afford  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tillage  of  Milburn  itself ;  because,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  if  there 
waa  a  pre-Norman  church  there  must  also  have  been  a  pre-Nonnan  village. 
This  village  may  well  have  been  a  place  of  much  more  importance  than 
it  la  now,  becanse,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Tyson,  one  uf  the  late  incumbents, 
made  a  series  of  trials  and  excavations  outside  the  limits  of  the  present 
building,  with  the  result  of  discovering  distinct  traces  of  a  much  larger 
edifice  than  the  church  is  at  present.  The  size  and  importance  of  the 
church  in  the  adjoining  viUage  of  Long  Marton,  which  Mr.  Cory  has 
shewn  to  have  a  history  similar  to  what  I  have  supposed  to  belong  to 
Milburn,  seems  to  lend  support  to  the  view  that  some  of  these  fell-side 
villages  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  that,  in  times  past,  they  were  places  of 
much  more  importance  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  poruh  that  forma  the  present  entrance  at  the 
west  end  of  Milburn  Church  there  is  built  in  a  rudely  carveil  combination 
of  wheel  crosses.  Canon  Knowles  considers  that  this  may  be  dated  about 
the  twelfth  century.  With  r^ard  to  the  age  of  a  mnch-wom  recum- 
bent figure,  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  the  hands  clasped 
over  the  breast.  Canon  Knowles  refers  the  date  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  village  there  is  a  kind  of  tradition  that  it  Is  effigy  of  a  Knight 
Templar.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  stone  in  which  it 
is  carved  is  not  the  St  Bees  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
has  furnished  the  material  for  all  the  stonework  of  the  church,  but 
carboniferous  sandstone,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  carved  at  a  distance 
and  afterwards  transported  to  Its  present  resting  place.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  disinterred  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Tyson, 

On  the  inside  of  the  church  there  are  two  recesses  in  the  south  wall ; 
one  only  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  point  where  the  church  used  to 
be  entered  through  the  Norman  doonvay,  and  the  other  close  to  where  a 
small  chapel  was  annexed  in  later  times  in  connexion  with  Howgill 
Castle.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  more  easterly  recess  indicates  the 
position  of  an  older  chancel  that  existed  at  the  east  end  of  what  b  now 
the  south  aisle  before  the  pi'cseut  chancel  and  the  Howgill  Chapel  were 
added.  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  there 
is  a  break  in  the  level  of  the  stone  paving  in  the  church,  ranging  along 
a  line  joining  the  junction  of  the  newer  masonry  with  the  older  on  the 
north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  church  as  if  the  present  chancel  and 
Howgill  chapel  had  been  built  while  the  flooring  of  the  older  |>art  of  tlie 
church  was  concealed  from  view.  At  the  farm  called  Kirkhousc,  close 
to  the  church,  is  the  Tithe  Bam,  called  "  teaii  leath  "  to  this  day. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  fiehl  called  Kirkniins,  which  forms  the  approach 
to  the  church  from  Low  Street,  is  the  shaft  and  pedestal  of  what  is 
said  to  be  an  old  cross,  now  too  much  battored  and  weather-worn  te  afl'onl 
any  satisfactory  indication  ot  its  original  fonu.  The  iMiae  of  a  similar 
cross,  approached  by  Kteps,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village  green,  and 
now  serves  to  support  the  maypole  that  was  erected  there  some  ycira  ago. 
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The  Rreen  itself  is  oblong  in  forni  with  its  graatest  length  lying  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  Uonsee  shut  it  in  nearly  all  ronnd,  except 
where  a  narrow  road  affords  an  entrance.  It  is  said  that,  in  times  past, 
the  villagers  used  to  close  all  the  entrances  to  the  village,  and  turn  ont 
all  their  cattle  there  during  the  winter.  One  of  these  approaches,  the  one 
leading  into  Milbum  from  Blencam  and  Newbiggin,  ia  called  the  Butts, 
probaUy  because  the  bank  facing  towards  the  village,  at  the  point 
where  tJie  present  rood  bonds  abruptly  to  the  south,  was  made  use  of  for 
archery  practice  in  bygone  years. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  the  physical  character  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  strong  antecedent  probability  that  tzaces  of  the  old  non- 
Teutonic  population  of  the  neighbourhood  might  be  found  here,  that  so 
few  remains  of  anything  like  either  long  or  round  barrows  have  yet  been 
detected.  A  mound  of  stones  like  a  tumulns  occurs  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  bridle  road  leading  from  Blencam  to  Cross  Fell,  close  to  where  there  is 
an  old  lime-kiln  by  t^e  side  of  LitUedale  Beck ;  bat,  with  ahnoet  that 
sole  exception,  the  wild  fell  sides  of  this  part  present  a  remarkable  con- 
trast, in  respect  of  the  number  of  pre-historic  remains,  to  the  great  belt  of 
rising  ground  ranging  through  from  Kirkby  Stephen,  by  Orton  and  Shap 
to  near  Bleuco. 

It  is  said  that  vestiges  of  old  enclosures,  of  unknovm  date,  may  be 
traced  amongst  the  accumulations  of  loose  rock  matter  on  Middle  Tongue, 
about  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south  of  Cross  Fell  summit ;  but  these  seem  to 
be  too  ill-defined  to  be  worth  more  than  the  more  mention.  One  such 
Duclosure,  however,  perhaps  better  worth  further  investigation,  lies 
along  the  Molmerby-OuBby  township  boundary,  about  midway  between 
the  remarkable  hill  called  Cuns  Fdl  (probably  a  word  of  Cdtic  form) 
and  the  limestone  scar,  known  as  Melmerby  High  Scar.  Non-Teutonic 
place  names  are  common  theTeabouts,  as  if  the  older  races  lingered 
there  later  than  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  mi^t  be  worth 
while  to  institute  a  closer  search  than  I  have  been  able  to  make,  with 
a  view  to  discovering  some  more  satisfactory  traces  of  their  former  exis- 
tence here. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  other  fact  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of 
Milbum  that  seems  worth  taking  into  consideration  here.  The  Roman 
Boad,  wherever  I  have  seen  it,  seems  to  be  well  made,  and  in  many 
respects  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  highway  between  the  places  it  was 
Intended  to  connect,  even  at  the  present  day.  Yet,  although  it  is  tme 
that  the  modem  highways  do  here  and  there  mn  over  the  same  lines  for 
a  few  miles,  the  two  do  not,  by  any  means,  invariably  coincide,  even 
when  the  object  of  establishing  communication  between  the  same  places 
has  been  in  view.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  new  road  seems  to  have 
been  laid  out  without  any  reference  to  the  older  load  already  existing ; 
and  the  newer  road  as  often  as  not  runs  side  by  side  with  the  older,  as  if 
the  road  makers  ware  unaware  of  its  very  exist«nce.  Does  this  not  look 
as  if  there  came  a  time  after  the  Roman  left  the  country  when  nearly  all 
the  older  population  were  cleared  off,  and  the  entire  country  lay  desolate 
long  enough  for  the  roads  to  become  overgrown  and  lost  sight  of  T  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  blank  in  the  history  of  Edenside  at  this  time  ;  and  a 
blank  of  such  a  nature  as  could  hardly  have  existed  if  the  district  had 
been  continuously  peopled  from  Celtic  times  down  to  the  advent  of  the 
Teutonic  races. 
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THE   MONUMENTS    OF    THE    SEYMOURS    IN    GREAT 

BEDWYN  CHURCH,  WILTS.* 

By  W.  BRAIL8F0RD. 

Great  Bedwyn  is  at  the  present  time  a  little  village  in  the  county  of 
Wiltehite.  It  must  formerly  have  been  of  larger  importance,  con- 
sidering that  it  sent  two  members  to  parliament.  Traces  of  Roman 
occupation  liave  from  time  to  time  been  discavcrad,  and  a  tosselated 
pavement  was  one  of  the  antiquities  long  preserved.  A  spiked  head  of 
a  mace  made  of  bronze  was  found  in  a  well  and  exhibited  some  few  years 
since  at  a  meeting  of  ArchEeoI<^ist8  held  at  Salisbury.  The  church  is 
now  the  principal  feature  in  the  place,  anit  has  unfortunately  undergone 
very  ext^sive  restoration.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  stone  cross,  and 
though,  as  usual,  the  summit  has  suffered  mutilation,  the  shaft,  pedestal, 
and  at«ps  are  in  good  preservation.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  there 
are  several  interesting  moniunente,  particularly  tliose  connected  with  the 
great  Seymour  family.  In  the  north  transept  a  figure  in  stone  of  a 
knight,  larger  than  life,  lies  under  an  arch,  over  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  canopy.  This  efSgy  is  habited  in  mail  armour,  the  legs  aie  crossed, 
and  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword ;  the  left,  only  jmrtially  visible,  is 
covered  with  a  shield ;  the  feet  rest  on  a  lion.  The  %ure  represents 
Adam  de  Stokke,  who  died  1331,  and  whose  family  were  the  owners  of 
Wulfhall,  the  principal  estate  in  the  village,  where  Uie  marriage  festivities 
of  Henry  VIU.  with  Jane  Seymour  took  place.  The  effigy  of  Adam  de 
Stokke  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  good  preservation.  From  the 
Stokkes  the  estate  passed  to  the  Seymours,  or  St  Maurs,  as  originally 
called,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  1413,  when  Roger  St.  Maur  of  Hatch 
Beauchamp,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Esturmys.  Over  against  tlie  chancel 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  altar  tomb,  having  eight  shields  of 
arms  on  its  sidea  Above  is  one  shield.*  On  the  tomb  is  Qie  recumbent 
effigy  in  free  stone  of  Sir  John  Seymour  in  complete  armour.  The  head 
rests  on  a  helmet  with  painted  wings  of  wood.  The  hands  are  gone,  and 
the  soUerets  which  remain  are  injured.  The  gorget  is  of  chain  mail  The 
taasets  ore  alternately  of  plate  armour  and  muL  The  former  ore  singular 
in  having  serrated  edges  by  way  of  ornamentation.  A  sword  in  sheath 
lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure ;  on  the  right  is  a  dogger  with  a  knife 
in  its  sheath.    On  the  wall  is  a  long  inscription  as  follows : — 

"  Here  lyeth  entombed  the  worthie  8'  John  Seymour  of  Wolfhall 
Enight  who  by  Margerio  his  wife  daughter  of  S'  Henry  Wentworth 
Knight  from  whom  the  now  Lord  Wentworth  is  descended  had  six 
sonnes  and  fewer  daughters  to  wete  John  who  died  unmaryed,  Edward 

'  Read  >t  the  MoQtUy  mMtiDg  of  tfab      momumeDt,    thougli    brokut, 

Inttitute,  July  8,  1882.  —'-' "*" 

■  TIm  ihielda  over  Sir  J.  Stytnonr's 
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Duke  of  Soniereet,  Earl  of  Hertfonle,  Tiacoant  Beauchampe  and  Boron 
Seymour  uncle  to  King  Ed'warde  the  Sixt,  Governor  of  his  royal  person, 
Protector  of  all  his  dominions,  and  subjects,  Lord  Treasurer,  nnd  £arl 
Marshall  of  Kngland  which  Duke  maryed  Anne  Dai^htei  of  Sir  Edvnrd 
Stanhoiw  Knight  by  Eli74ilK!th  his  wife  daughter  of  S'  Foulkc  Burgchicr 
Lord  Fitzwaiyn  from  whom  tlie  modem  Earlea  of  Bathe  are  descended. 
Sir  Henry  Seymour  Kiitght  who  marrj'cd  Barbara  daughter  of  Thomas 
Morgan  Emuiier,  Thoraiia  LonI  Sudelcy  Hight  Admimll  of  Englande  who 
married  Katharine  Qucnn  of  Knglaiide,  and  widow  to  King  Henry  the 
Eight,  One  other  John  and  Anth3ny  who  died  in  their  infancy,  Jane 
Queue  of  Knglande  wife  to  King  Henry  the  Eight  and  mother  to  King 
Edwai'dc  the  Sixt,  Eltza)>eth  first  maryed  to  S'  Henry  Ughtred  knight 
after  to  Gregorie  Lord  Cromwell  and  last  to  John  Lont  Sainct  John  of 
Baainge  after  MarquesBe  of  Winchester,  Margery  who  dyed  iu  her 
infancy  and  Dorothy  maryed  to  S'  Clement  Smythe  knight.  This  Knight 
departed  this  lyfe  at  ut  ycai'es  of  b^g  the  xx  day  of  December  Anno 
1536  and  was  first  buryed  at  Eston  Priorie  Chiirch  amongst  divers  of 
his  ancestors  both  Seymours  and  Stormeyea  Howbeit  that  church 
beinge  ruined  and  therelsy  all  theare  monuments  either  whollie  epoyled 
or  verie  much  defaced  during  the  majoritic  of  Edwarde  }<jirle  of  Hertforde 
Bonne  to  the  saide  Duke,  the  said  Earle  aft«r  as  well  for  the  dutiful!  love 
he  beareth  to  his  said  Grandfather  as  for  the  better  cnntinuans  of  his 
memory  did  cause  his  bodie  to  be  removed  and  here  to  l«  entombed  at 
his  ownii  c^iste  and  chardgy  the  last  day  of  September  Anno  1590  in  the 
zssil  ycare  of  the  moste  liappy  laigne  of  our  grntiona  soveraignc  ladie 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

This  lengthy  inscription  is  curious,  iu  that  it  affords  a  genuine  and 
exhaustive  list  of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  for  the  record  of 
his  second  interment.  The  orthography  is  likewise  noteworthy  in  many 
particulars.  Tliis  may  be  contrasted  with  the  terms  nsed  by  Henry  VIII. 
wher.  announcing  the  death  of  Queen  Jane  to  Francis  I.,  who  had  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 

"  II  a  semble  bon  k  la  divine  providence,  do  mesler  cette  ma  grande 
joie  avec  I'amaritudo  du  trespas  do  celJe  qui  m'avoit  apporti^  ce  bonheur. 
De  ia  main  de  votre  bon  frcre.  Henry," 

Qneen  Jane  was  the  eldest  of  the  eight  children  of  Sir  John  Seymour, 
and  was  married  to  the  King  on  the  20th  of  May,  1636,  the  day  after  the 
execution  of  Queen  Anne  ISoleyn.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Wulfhall, 
the  seat  of  the  Seymours,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Bedwyn.  The  date  of 
the  queen's  birth  ia  not  known.'  It  is  most  probable  that  sht  was  bom 
here.  The  familiar  old  bam,  where  some  of  tii%  marriage  festivities  wero 
held,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  in  the  Wilinkire 
Magazine  for  1875,  was  standing  up  to  Midsummer,  1881,  but  had  become 
quite  ruinous,  and  was  unsafa  The  mansion  in  which  Sir  John  Seymour 
lived  is  no  longer  visible;  only  the  laundry,  a  small  house  with  very  huge 
chimneys,  remaining  to  bespeak  its  whereabouts.  On  the  wall  adjacent 
to  the  knight's  monument,  ie  a  brass  of  a  man  iu  civic  habit.  He 
ia  dressed  in  a  long  loose  tunic  with  hanging  sleeves,  the  front  edged  with 
fur.  He  wears  no  girdle,  and  carries  no  arm.  The  hair  is  long,  and  is 
trimmed  round  the  face.  The  shoos,  hardly  in  sight,  are  rounded, 
died  ttt  October,  1G87. 
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as  aie  those  of  most  ciTiliaus  of  tlie  period   Underneath  the  figara  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Seymour  sone  and  hereof  S'John 
Seymonr  knyght  nnd  of  Mai^ery  one  of  the  danghters  of  S'  Henry  Went- 
worth  knyght  which  deceased  y*  xv.  day  of  JiUy  the  yero  of  our  Lord 
1510  on  whose  Boiile  Jesii  have  niercye  and  of  your  charitic  say  a  i>ater- 
noeter  and  an  ay&" 

This  effigy  represents  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Seymonr,  mentioned 
in  the  long  inacription  over  his  father's  nionnnient  aa  unmarried.  Kuar 
to  this  is  an  elegiac  couplet  cut  on  a  scroll  of  braes. — 

"  Bellocjwnp  emm  Graia  genitrice  Semerus 
Tres  habui  natos  est  quibus  una  Soror." 

Both  these  memorials  were,  at  one  time,  fixed  on  blocks  of  Purbeck 
marble' ;  they  are  now  let  into  the  chancel  wall  The  Latin  verses  are  in 
memory  of  Edward,  Lord  Beauchamp,  eldest  son  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Hertiford  and  Lady  Catharine  Grey.  He  was  bom  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  after  the  committal  of  his  parents  to  that  fortress ;  and  was, 
therefore,  the  direct  descendant  of  Sir  John  Seymour.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Seymour  wliose  name  appears  on  the  walls  of  the 
Beauchamp  Tower.  That  individual  was  no  relation  to  the  Bedwyn 
Seymours,  but  a  zealous  adherent  bearing  their  name.  Other  brasses 
mentioned  by  Aubrey  are  not  to  be  found,  though  there  is  no  record 
existing  of  any  other  relative  of  the  Seymoiir's  having  been  nt  any  time 
placed  here.  Beyond  these  two  memorials  may  he  seen  a  heavy  marble 
pile,  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  crowned  by  a  bust  of  a  lady. 
At  the  sides  are  two  gigantic  cupids,  all  unmistakeably  of  the  taste  of  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.' 

Iliere  is  a  record  on  the  lower  jtart  of  this  memorial  showing  that  it 
was  erected  by  Lord  Weymouth  in  1706  to  the  memory  of  Fmncea 
Devereux,  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  widow  of  William, 
Duko  of  Somerset,  died  24  April,  1674,  aged  74.  This  I/jrd  Weymouth 
was  the  husband  of  the  Duchess's  grand anghter.  The  funeral  of  this 
lady  cost  i!81  16s.  8d.,  as  we  leam  from  the  muniments  preserved  at 
Longleat,  and  noted  by  Canon  Jackaon  in  his  excellent  paper  in  the 
Wiltifhire  Magazine.  A  large  pall  of  velvet,  edged  with  white  sorsnett, 
together  with  "shields,"  " atchievements,"  " eecutchams,"  "pendants," 
and  other  expensive  vanities,  were  part  of  the  funeral  costs. 


'  The  figure  [n  bmu  aad  the  inecrip-  Ward,  in  the  BUth  volulne  of  the  WiM 

tioD  were  formerly    flied    on  eUbe   uf  Ardutoiogiail   Magaane,    on    Sir   John 

Purbeck  marbla.  SeTinour'a  monument. 

*  There  w  •  paper  by  the  Rev,  John  ^ 
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UOTES  ON  THK  OLD-HUTTON  CHALICE  AND  THE 
HAMSTEKLET   PATEN.' 
By  the  Hay.  H.  WHITEHEAD. 

The  Old-Hutton  chalice,  an  engraving  of  wliich  ia  here  given  by  the 
kind  penuiflsion  of  the  editor  of  the  recently  published  book  on  CHd 
CSwrcA  Plate  in  Ote  Diocese  of  Carlvde  ia  already  so  well  knowu  to 
several  members  of  this  Institute,  who  saw  it  in  the  temporary  museum  at 
Carlisle,  and  to  others  through  Miss  Goodwin's  description  of  it  (<)ld 
Church  Plate,  Dio.  Crar2.,pp  114-7),  that  nothing  furUier  need  be  said 
about  it  in  this  paper.  The  reason  for  here  mentioning  it  is  the 
circumstance  of  its  exhibition  during  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Carlisle 
having  been  tlie  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  paten  now  submitted  to 
the  iusjwttion  of  the  present  meeting. 

Tills  paten,  which  belongs  to  Hameterlcy  Cliurch,  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  was  sent,  soon  after  the  Institute  had  left  Carlisle,  by  a  clergy- 
man who  had  seen  the  Old-Hutton  chalice  in  tlie  temjiorary  museum,  to  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Society,  with 
H  request  that  he  would  give  his  opinion  as  to  its  age  and  cliaracter.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Nettlecombe  [Miten,  described  by  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan  ia  ^e  ArcfKeoloyia. 

It  only  differs  from  the  Nettlecombe  paten  in  the  following  particulars: 
Its  radiating  ornament  in  the  spandrels  has  but  three  lines  instead  of  ton; 
its  vomicule  is  not  enamelled,  and  the  nimbus  not  cruciform  ;  nothing  is 
let  in  from  the  back,  and  it  lacks  the  sacred  monogram.  It  has  three 
marks :  1.  Maker's  spubol,  defaced  ;  2.  Leopard's  head,  crowned,  in  a 
stamp  shaped  to  the  oiitline  of  the  head  ;  3.  An  imcuaped  LoniKiniic  B, 
in  a  stomp  following  the  outline  of  the  letter  oidy  on  the  right  hand  side. 
The  date  letter  of  the  Nettlecombe  jmteu,  assigned  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Cripps  to  Alphabet  II,  is  also  a  Lomboidic  "R,  but  with  external  cuspe. 
To  that  alphabet,  then,  assuming  it  to  have  been  rightly  credited  with 
external  cusps,  the  uncusped  Lombaidic  B  of  the  Hamsterloy  paten  does 
not  belong ;  nor  to  Alphabet  HI,  which  is  doiible-cusped  Lombanlic ; 
nor  to  rV,  wtiich  is  a  small  black  letter  ;  nor  to  VI,  which  is  Koman. 
It  must,  therefore,  belong  to  I  or  V,  both  of  which  are  simple  Lorn- 
bardic.  If  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  Alphabet  V,  its  date  will  be  1519;  but 
if  to  L  then  the  date  is  1439,  and  the  paten  is  the  oldest  known  example 
of  hall-marked  English  plate. 

Concerning  the  Hamsterley  paten,  Mr.  Cripps  has  been  kind  enough 
to  send  the  following  observations : — "  It  is  not  the  B  of  the  Nettlecombe 
cup  and  paten  whii^  is  cusped  in  the  most  marked  way  at  the  back  of 
the  hows  of  the  B,  This  cusped  B  we  have  been  used  to  assign  to  14S9, 
more  owing  to  the  apparent  date  of  the  Nettlecombe  articles  than  for 
any  other  reason.     I  think  that  the  plain  B  of  the  Hamsterley  object,  on 
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the  same  Bhowiug,  would  really  very  likely  be  the  moet  ancient  hall-niArk 
known,  and  stand  for  1439.  The  fashion  altogether  fits  that  early  year 
better  than  1519,  though  the  leopard's  head  crowned  looks  more  like 
1519  than  1139  I  must  confese.  The  difficulty  as  to  early  marks  is  that 
there  are  so  few  known  pieces  available  for  comparison,  and  the  marks 
upon  them  are  so  much  worn,  that  any  conclusions  drawn  from  minute 
differences  in  their  appearance  are  very  antrust  worthy.  I  think  the 
approximate  date  could  be  settled  from  the  divided  beaid,  &c,  and  then 
'  the  hall-mark  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  actual  year  in  which  this 
interesting  piece  was  made. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LITTLE  FARRINQDON  CHALICE." 
B7  J.  H.  HIDDLETON,  H.A.,  F.S.A. 

At  the  church  of  Little  Farringdon,  Oxon,  once  a  chapeliy  of  lAugford 
in  the  same  county,  there  is  still  preserved  the  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  a  fifteenth  century  silver  chalice  here  illustrated. 

The  bowl  and  the  base  are  both  of  hamm^ed  work ;  the  latter  is  a 
hexagon  in  plan,  with  sides  curved  inwards.  It  has  a  delicate  moulding 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  foot,  further  ornamented  by  beading,  each 
bead  of  which  has  been  produced  by  the  blow  of  a  small  circular  punch. 
On  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  foot  is  the  usual  crucifix,  in  this 
case  rudely  engraved  on  a  diapered  ground.  The  knop  and  the  hexagon 
stem  are  of  cant  work,  probably  executed  by  the  "cire  peidue  "  process. 
The  knop  is  ornamented  with  pierced  tiacery  and  six  grotesque  human 
heads,  modelled  with  great  spirit  The  hall-roark,  which  was  inside  the 
bowl,  is  obliterated  except  the  lower  part  of  the  leopanl's  head, 

The  outline  and  proportions  of  this  chalice  are  very  graceful,  and  the 
work,  both  hammered  and  cast,  of  good  and  carefid  execution.  I  would 
suggest  1460-1480  as  its  probable  date.  The  engraved  crucifix  is  very 
inferior  in  styla     The  whole  has  once  been  gilt,  but  little  of  the  gilding 
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TESTAMENTUM  QUONDAM  EEVERENDI8SIMI  PATRIS  ET 
DOMINI  GAUINI  ARCHIEPI8C0PI  GLASGUENSIS  AC 
MONASTEEII  ISSULE  MISSARUM  PERPETUI  COMMEN- 
DATARIL 

Commuuiated  b;  J.  BAlTf,  F.aA.  Scot. 

Inuentarium  Bonorum  depositi  et  debitonim  quondam  B«coleade  me- 
morie  Beverondissimi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini  domini  Gaaini  misem- 
tione  diuina  GlasgueuaJB  Archiepiscopi. 

Imprimi*  vtenailia  et  domicilia  dicti  quondam  domini  Gaumi  Glas- 
gucnsis  Archiepiscopi  existen,  in  manibuB  quondam  veuerabilis  in  Christo 
patris  el  domini  Willelmi  Abbatia  de  Corsraguell  Et  nunc  post  ubitum 
ipsius  quondam  abbatis  in  maiiibus  nobilis  et  potentis  domini  Gilberti 
comitis  do  Cassillis  cstimata  et  paiticulariter  calculata  ad  valorem 

iij*  xxxviij"''  viij* 

Item  delibentta  illcto  quondam  abbati  per  dictum  quondam  Reverendiasi- 
mum  in  dcposito  in  pecunia  numemta  ij"  iiij"  x"""  [2410^1.  Quodquidem 
depositum  idem  quonilam  abbas  in  tirma  custodia  in  manibua  veacrabilis 
et  egre^i  viri  magistri  Johannis  Colquhone  rectoris  de  Stobo  ecclesie 
metropolitane  Gla^ensia  canonici  conaignauit  prout  ante  obitum  sunm 
premiaaa  publico  confeaaua  est  et  restam  ipsius  depostti  numme  dispoai- 
tam  executoribua  ipeius  Reverendissimi  per  ipsum  Rectorem  reddi  et 
detibeiari  ordinauit. 

Summa  Inuentarii  et  depoaiti  ij"  vy"  xlviij'"*  viii"  [2748?  8».]. 
Debita  dicto  quondam  Reverendissimo  debentia  : — 

In  primti  restans  in  monibus  tenendonim  bamnio  Glasguensis  do  Croppa 
anni  etc.  xlyj  citra  ij"  marcas  receptoa  per  Gubematoreui  pro  biasio 
gressuraa  et  multura  dicte  Baronie,  iiij'  Ixvj'"'  xiij'  iiij"*. 

Item  rcstana  in  manibtis  tenandomm  baioniarum  de  Stobo  Eddilstone 
Askirk  ct  domini  de  Corstorphyn  pro  certls  terminia  terrarum  tie  Nudry- 
fostcr  Eeverendi  in  Cliristo  patris  Johannis  episcopi  IKinkeldensis  jkatricii 
Murray  de  Hangynschnw  et  Cuthberti  JolinBonn  de  Lokerbe  reapectiue 
firmariorum  ecclesinnim  de  Canibuenethane  Sancte  Brigidc  in  foreata  et 
ecclesie  ilc  Drivisdalc  Ac  etiam  in  manibua  magistrorum  et  dominonim 
Archibaldi  Menzies  Robert!  Richarteon  Nicholai  Euyrfurd  Johannis 
Layi^  Johannis  Cambell  et  Lamberti  Blair  reapectiue  et  decanonim 
Nithiadalie  ct  Annandie,  Teuidalie,  Kyle,  Carrik,  Cvnynghame,  pro  restis 
procuracionum  synotlalium  et  majomm  Testamentorum  certorum  annorum 
pretetitorum,  Magistri  Jobannia  Chesbolme  et  Johannis  Jardano  de 
Api^irth  pro  certia  bollis  ordei  custumalis  Baroniarum  de  Eddilstoun  et 
Stobo  spoUatie  per  eundem  a  tenentibus  dictanuu  Baronianun  ac  certorum 
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allorum  creditonuii  extenden',  per  justnm  cstimationem  ml  Rumniiim'  v° 
Ub.  [5002.] 

Item  dominus  Jncubua  Cottis  rector  ile  Caretaris  de  resta  soi  vltiiiii 
compotij*  '"■  et  KciiiLttimiis  <iidcm  rectori  teliqmmt  restc  sui  coinjMiti 
dummodo  gnttaater  pujsoluiit  dictniu  suinmnni  iireiioniiuiitiuii  exi'cutnribuii 
noBtris. 

Sununa  Inuenbirii  et  dej>ositi  ac  debitonim  ilicto  quomtani  Revemn- 

diasimo  debens,  iij'"viij''  sv""  xvj^  [3815/  ]'<4'/.] 

]>ebita  aliis  dcbeiicia  ;— 

In  jn-imiii  Arcbibal<bi  WilliaraBomi  pro  firnin  hoHjiioii  eui  hi  Fjlinbiir*, 

Jlem  domiDO  de  Craigbemanl  p^^  fimia  liospicii  sui  in  Strivi-lyng,  x'* 

I/em  dominis  Collcgii  Justicie  Supreme  domine  noftrc  Kegiiie, 

j'  Ixxx''*". 

Item  Johaniii  Menziea  jiro  I'ceomjieiisatione  biiuuuc  centum  lib.  [ler 
dictum  qtiondani  KcverendisBiinuiii  ab  codeni  receptis  pro  aRscdatimie 
teirarum  tie  Bi8chopforTeat>  Ix'"''. 

Item  AnJH  (1)  ])ro  fusioite  et  fitctura  duaruiu  campaiianiiii  duiH)rtatioiie 
et  erectione  eanmduin  Ac  pro  Bibalibus  auie  vt  patet  per  cimti'actiiin 
inter  dictum  quondam  KeTen;ndiHsinium  et  euni  iultuni,  j'  Ixxxxvj"  xiij*. 

Item  pro  Kcparacione  campanilis,  j'  vj''''  xiij*  ili.j'', 

Itfm  Capitulo  Glasguenai  et  vicariis  cbori  eiusilem  pro  iinniiali  fundu- 
cione  dicti  Reveiendiasimi  juxta  concilimu  ct  dispositionent  veuerabilis  et 
egregii  viri  Magistri  Jacobi  Hnustoiin  subdecani  Glnj^K^neia  in  quo 
plurimum  confiilimiiH  erigendo  qiieniquideni  fundacioneni  prcfati  capitii- 
lum  et  vicarii  chori  Glasgnensis  ipaii  Revereudissimo  viuentc  myiet  sc  aceep- 
tarunt  et  perimptere  annuatim  et  iK^iiiccre  obligamnt  pio  quaiiuideni 
fuudacione  sic  annuatim  penmplemla  sunimam  ij'lxvj'"' xiij*  iiij"  Idem 
Revetendiseimus  prcfato  capitulo  et  vicariia  clioii  promisit  et  eaiidem 
sumniani  eisdeni  ip8t>  smwrstitc  consignavit,  ij"  Isvi"*"  xiij*  iiij"', 

Et  ainiiliter  consignauit  Ixvj'"''  xiij'  iiij"  in  inaiiibue  dictoruni  decani  et 
capituli  pro  Bepulcro  eneo  conficiendo  et  siipertMineudo  ecpulchro  eiu»lcn]. 

Hem  prepoeito  Glasguensi  pro  suo  feodo  certorum  tenninorum  elan- 
soium,  xxij'*. 

Item  domino  de  Feniie  pro  buo  feodo,  xx''^ 

Item  domino  de  Gelstoun,  xl'"" 

Quamquideni  summam  idem  Roverendiasinius  reoepit  teniijore  quo  Can- 
celkrie  officio  fiingebatur  et  consignata  fuit  in  manibua  eiusdcm  jmif 
Dominos  Consilii  ex  rcdemptione  terronim  in  Glenkenn  pertinentium 
fnitri  dicti  douiiiii  de  Gelstoun. 

I/t^ii  Bcruitoribus  dicti  quondam  ReverenUiasimi  pro  eonuu  feodis  vt 
patet  per  particnlas  particiilariter  calculatos  et  examinatas,  vj*  Ixxxv'"*  xvj''. 

Item  quoad  sumiiiam  xvj  mercarum  aasertatani  per  jacohum  Watt  et 
Jolianne  Mason  lalonios  per  nos  eisdem  debitani  pro  completione  |)nntis  de 
Inchbelly,  quamuis  clare  constat  et  patet  intuentibus  conipotum  quondam 
domini  Johannia  Moreeon  camcmrii  nostri  pro  tenipoie  nos  totaleni 
summam  eiis  |>er  enm  nomine  nostro  promiseani  et  in  contractum  inter  noa 
et  eos  inito  in  compoto  eiusdem  domini  Jobaniiis  sibi  allocasse,  quia  in 
eodcm  compoto  suo  fatctur  so  bujusniodi  totaleni  aummam  pceuuie  piis 
nomine  nostro  per  eum  promisaam  persoluisse  Volumiis  tameu  quotl  dieti 
execulores  nostri  prefatnm  summam  xvj  nicrcarum  eiis  itcruiu  jxTSobtant 
Aut  secc  desuper  amicabilitei  componatui,  dummodo  dicti  latomi  prefatuiu 
TOI.  xzxiz,  3  r    "-■" 
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ponteu  in  singulis  ptutibus  vbi  opus  fuerit,  £t  eigtiantet  in  Ut«ribiu 
altioiein  «t  eubstantiorem  faciant  et  refonnent;  ptout  dictis  ezecntoribn* 
et  auperioribus  TeBtamenti  noBtri  expediie  videbitur. 

Summa  debitorum  aliis  debeutium,  j"  vj'  IxixTiij'*  viy*. 
L^acia  prefati  BoverendisBimi  peiBonis  infrascripliB.     £t  inprimis 
domino  Gubematori. 

Item  illustri  domino  Gubematori  nos  humillime  et  ex  intimis  com- 
luendaiuuB  cui  It^mue  oraamenta  nostro  capelte  atgentoa  et  dupliciter 
deaurata  Rubscripta,  videlicet  crucem,  duo  candelabra,  duas  phiolas,  vaa 
sque  Beucdicte  cuni  aapersorio  et  cauipona  cum  eonim  capsulis,  et  boc  in 
iioBtri  memoriam  Si«rniitea  indubie  quod  idem  domiuus  Guberoator 
aseistat  et  odiuuet  dictos  nostras  executores  et  non  sinat  eosdem  a 
quocumque  perturbari  moleBtari  aut  vexari  quateuus  banc  uoetram 
rltimam  voluutatem  dcbite  in  singulis  perficere  et  perimplero  valeant 

Itan  Qobili  et  poteuti  domino  Johamu  domino  de  Erekyn  in  amoria  et 
Teteris  amicitie  Bignum,nostium  optimum  annulum  "lye  Turcas"  et  vnnm 
denarium  aurcum  antiquum  Sanctissimi  domini  nostii  pape  insigniis 
insculptum. 

Item  magistro  Jocobo  Foulis  in  nostri  meutoriam  et  amoria  siguiun, 
vhum  denarium  aureum  antiquum  insculptum  Sancto  Spihtu. 

Item  comitisse  de  Cassillis,  j'  marcas. 

Seueiendo  in  Cliristo  patri  Willelmo  epiacopo  Xismorenm  amplam 
tc^iam  nostram  "  lie  chynieris"  of  wariant  chamlett  cum  caputio  eiusdem 
et  duobus  rochetia. 

Item  Tonerabili  in  Christo  patri  Willeliuo  abbati  do  Corsraguell  togam 
noBtraiu  nigri  panni  fodenitam  cum  "  lye  mertritkia"  cui  etiam  legamus 
"our  dobble  ourgj'lt  ooupo"  and  "our  dovble  ourgilt  goblett  quhilkis  hes 
na  armes  on  thnuie,  and  our  b>:st  saiir  lyug." 

Hem  Hagietro  Alexandra  Dunbar  decano  Moraiiicnsi  mcione  oEBcii 
executoric,  noBtntm  togtim  Bissinam  de  satyn  foderatoni  cum  mertriklus 
cui  etiam  l^aiuuB  "  our  sax  ailuer  pecis  oud  ye  covir  w'  ye  cays,  thro 
silucr  trunscbeouris  and  ye  secund  siluer  salt  fatt"  Et  item  dispoeitionem 
librorum  noatrorum  juxta  discretionom  et  consilium  executormn  et 
superiorunt  noetrorvm  fiundum. 

Decano  Glasguenai  vni  Buperioruni  teatamenti  nostri  : — 

Item  decano  Glaff^ensl  optiniam  togam  nostram  nigri  coloris  "our  best 
blak  cbymmeria  w'  ye  bude"  cum  vuo  annulo  et  "  tway  of  our  siluer 
truiisclieouris." 

Subdecono  Glaagucnsi  alteri  superiorum  vltime  nostre  voluntatis : — 

Ifein  Magistra  Jacobo  Houstone  subdecono  Gla^uensi  "  tbre  of  our 
siluer  tninschcouris"  Et  boc  quia  nouimus  quod  plurimam  curam  et 
iugcntes  laborea  super  se  ad  pcrficieudum  et  perimplendum  erectionem 
fundacionis  nostranim  cxequiarum  et  obitus,  distributionem  pecuuiarum 
pro  terns  cuiendis  pro  dicta  nostra  fundacione,  et  omptioue  bonesti 
sepulehri  enei  ad  superponendum  tuniulo  nostra  Ac  reparacione  et  fusione 
camj>imilis  et  campanarum  perferre  et  capere  opportuorit  Et  ad  emenda 
omanienta  pontificalia  ecclesie  nostre  Glasguensis  pro  quibus  emondls 
consignavinius  et  deliberauimus  certam  pecunie  snmmam  magistro  Georgio 
Lokcrt  decano  ecclesie  nostre  predicte  Et  etiam  ad  luutandam  et  trans- 
ferendam  huiusmodi  pecuniain  per  noa  ad  prescripta  opera  consignata  ad 
quatiicunquem  perpctuacionem  et  piOB  vsuB  prout  sibi  magistro  Jacobo 
videbitur  expediens,  consumatis  prius  et  perimpletis  campanlli  f  undacij^ 
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campanis  ct  pontifical ibus  et  sepulcliro  nostro  predictis  Quia  in  prefato 
Magistro  Jacobo  ad  perimplendH  ot  iwrficieuda  premissa  singiUaroin 
conlidentiam  hab«iiiiis. 

Item  Johaniii  Dunbar  de  Moclirouiu  ad  com plemeu turn  sue  domus  j° 
niarcns,  vnacum  "  our  siluer  Bas}'n  and  the  silucr  lawar  Oure  j:;rcte  covpe 
and  covir  of  silver,  Onre  grete  salt  fatt,  ane  duson  of  sihier  spownis 
and  thre  siluer  Tninscheouris." 

Item  [....]  I>unbar  aorori  dicti  Johants  Dunbar  de  Mochroum  ad 
supplemetum  dotis  euistteni,  ij<=  marcas. 

Item  Tbome  Kennedy  de  Bargany  "  ouro  siluer  wattyr  pott  quhilk  wo 
yae  to  gar  mix  0«r  wyne  with." 

Hem  duabos  sororibus  dicti  Thome  Kennedy  nonduni  maiitatia,  iiij' 
luarcas  pet  equates  portiones  inter  easdeiu  diuidcndas. 

Item    sponse    Hugonis    Kennedie    sorori  dicti  doniini    de  Barjijany 

xxT-j'"'  xiij'  iiij*. 
\  Item  magistro  Gilbert©  Kennedie  vicario  de  Colmonell,  xx"*"  cum  vna 
nigra  toga  duplicata  cum  "  lye  damas." 

Item  magistro  Thome  Kennedy,  xx'"". 

-  Item  domino  de  Funfrastone  intuitu  diutini  obsequii  nobis  preatiti  ad 

sapportandum  buos  prolea,  xl'"''. 

Item  prolibns  Anjiibaldi  Dunbar  germani  nostri,  xxvj'"'  xiij*  iiu**. 

Item  patricio  Dunbar  de  Ctalech,  xP*" 

Item    patricio    Dunbar    fllio     Joannis    Dunbar    do   Knokscheno*    nt. 

Willelmo  Hamiltone  eius  leviro,  xx  niarcae  per  equalcs  jwirtcs  et  portiones. 

Item,  domino  Archibaldo  Dunbar  iij'  '*  ;  prouiso  tamen  quod  non  vocet 

executores  nostros  pro  quacitnquc  alia  simima  sibi  allegata  per  nos  dcbita 

Quod  ai   dictoa   exccntorca   nostroe  in  jus   yocet,  volunms    quoti  dicti 

executores  nostri  expensaa  suas  ad  defondendos  su  ab  codcm  de  dictis 

i^'  libtas  faclanL 

Item  sorori  nostre,  moniali  in  Northbervik,  xx  marcas. 
Item   filie  quondam  magistri  Johannia  Dunbar  senescalli  nostri  pro 
tempore,  x  marcas. 

Item  Rectori  do  Stobo  Magistro  Jobanni  Colquhone  vnam  togam  de 
Ecarlctt  duplicatam  cum  "  lye  satyn." 

It/mi  magiatro  Roberto  Stewart  clerico  )>arochiali  Glaeguensi,  xl'"* 

Item  domino  Hugoni  Curry  commend  atari  o  prioratus  de  Strathphillane 

viiam  togam  de  chomlett  foderatam  cum  nigris  pellibus  et  alteram  de 

"  Lilisworsett"  etiam  foderatam,  w'  our  almus  ane  furrit  weluus  hude  cum 

dnobua  rochetia. 

Item  Duncano  Levingstone  camerario  nostro  j"  marcas,  proviao  quod 
priuB  inducnt  leatara  I!aronie  Glasguenais  et  aliarum  baroniarum,  aut 
saltem  exactam  diligcntiam  faciat  pro  hi^usmodi  leatam  importaiidam 
Ac  eoinpotum  et  solutionem  dictanira  restarum  et  sue  intromissionis  dictis 
executoribus  nostris  faciat 

Ilein  magistro  Cuthberto  Arthure  et  Johannia  Mon'  vmeuique  eoruni 
xl  marcas  ad  omndum  pro  anima  nostra  pro  spncio  duorum  annorum,  et 
domino  Jolianni  Korrett  pro  boo  feodo  temiini  PenthecostM  instantis  et 
aliia  quibnecumquc  teniiiiiia  per  nos  sibi  dobitis  et  ad  ornndnm  pro 
anima  nostra  per  spaciuin  duorum  annorum  xl**  marcas  vnacum  "our  secund 
blak  chymmeris"  cum  q»ia  indutus,  ferat  crucem  nostram  ante  nos  in  die 
sepulture  nostre. 

Item  domino  Johanni  Dunbar  rectori  de  Castelmilk  adiorand^m  pro 
anima  nostra  per  spacium  vnius  anni,  ^   x  Wncaa 
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Iltnn  doniino  Johanni  Dunbar  cleiico  parochiali  de  Moclirouni  ad 
oniiidum  pro  aninia  inea  pot  spaciiim  unius  anni,  x  marcas. 

ftmii  domiao  Thome  Coltirrane  in  quhiterne  [Whitherae']  ad  onmdunt 
pro  aninia  mea  [wr  xpacium  vnius  anni, 

Lcgacia  ReligiosU: 

Itfiti  fratribus  luinoribns  de  Kdinbur' 

Jhiii  fratribus  piodicatoribus  prefnti  loci  de  Edinbur* 

I/ew  fratribus  minoribus  de  I'ertb, 

tf/'iii  fratribus  prvdiciitoribus  ibidem, 

Itiiii  fratribus  iiHDiiribna  dc  Striuolyng, 

Ifrm  fratribus  prctlicatoribus  ibidem, 

Ifum  fratribns  luinoribiie  ciiiitntis  noatro  Glasguonsis, 

Il''in  fratribus  prcdicatoribus  eiusdcni, 

Urin  frutribus  ininoribua  de  Air, 

Hem  fratribus  prcdicatoribua  ibidem, 

Itniii  Cnmielitis  de  Irwyii, 

Ilffm  fmtribns  dn  Jedbur*  v"°. 

li'-ia  fratribus  de  Dunfrics,  v*"*. 

Ilrm  fratribus  de  Lanark,  xl* 

Ifnm  fratribus  de  Lynlithqiilion,  -xl*. 

Ilrin  paupcribiis  hospitalis  diui  Xicholaii  .xx  marcas  disponendos  in 
lectisteniiis  vestibus  ut  aliis  robiis  dictis  pauporibas  magis  necessariis 
pro  tempore  juxta  discretionom  maestri  Koberti  Stewart  et  doniini 
Hu^'oriis  Curry  prout  ipsius  melius  videbitur  expedire. 

//•■m  aororibiis  dine  Katlierine  de  Scnis  prope  Edinburgh,  xl"''. 

Ikiii  diiabua  filiabus  Andrco  liHlfourc  ciuis  Sancti  Andrec  nondum 
luaritatis  ad  snpportacioneni  dntis  oarundem,  xl*»  marcas  inter  casdcm  per 
oqualos  portiuncs  diuidentUs. 

Ilrm  Isabello  Stewart  sponse  Jacobi  Grahame,  x  marcas. 

Legacia  librorum. 

ItKm  magistro  Jolianni  Gledstanis  "lialduinet  PauluDi  de  Castro," 

Item  Magistro  Johanui  Dunbar  "  Bartholiuum  et  |>anormitanum," 

Kesiduuiii  vero  librorum  nostrorum  tan  turn  dispositioiii  decani 
^romuiensis  juxta  diseretionem  et  consilium  execntonmi  ct  sU]>criorum 
nostronnn  fiendum  legamus. 

Kesiduum  vero  omnium  Bouomm  nostrorum  Ic^'amus  cxecutoribus 
nostria  ot  eonnn  disi>ositioni  prout  ipsis  melius  cxjicdirc  videbitur  sine 
ijmicumipio  rostrictione. 

Jifiii  voliimus  autem  leganius  et  ordinamus  quoil  nostri  executores 
lesiiouiltumt  satis  ac  integre  ot  mature  suie  delibcracione  aut  mora 
seraitoTibus  familie  nostre  prennmJnatis  do  legat^a  elis  per  nos  It^ta  de 
promptioribus  pecuniis  nostris,  funeralibus  ct  pecuni&  pro  sepulcbro  eneo 
nostro  et  fundacionc  nostri  obitua  prius  solutis  et  consignatis  dcductis, 
Et  quoad  leffiita  aliis  pronominatia  personia  et  restam  legacie  nostre  si  iion 
rcspondeant  dictis  nsatris  cxecutoribus  de  rcsta  fructuuiii  ArcluejiiiicopHtus 
Glasguensis  et  monasterii  nostre  lusiile  missamm  preilictorum  Refcrimmi 
dcfolcationcnt  ct  solucioucin  restc  buiutmiodi  nostre  legacie  discretioni 
dictoriim  executorum  nostrorum  prout  ipsi  executores  nostri  restem 
Imiusmudi  Arcliiepiscopntus  et  monasterii  rocipero  obtinere  et  Tecu{X)nire 
poterunt. 

Xeciiun  et  si  contingut  dictos  nostros  seruitores  aut  quoscuinqum  alios 
legaturios  prcnomiiiatos    plus    exigere    petere    vel    reqnirere    quam   vt 
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expreseatani  eat  in  presenti  nostro  Testamento  aut  costlem  exccutorcs 
coram  quocumquc  judice  pro  oliis  maioribus  summis  ot  actionibus  coram 
quo  cumque  judico  convuenire  aut  dictoH  nostros  executoi^s  (luouisiuodo 
molestnre  in  liiis  casibua  singula  per  noa  elsdem  legata  reuocemus  Com- 
mittcntes  dictis  nostris  execiitoribus  jos  repeteudi  huinsmodi  legata  per 
e«a  rec;cptii  Et  votumus  qnod  legata  sic  obtenta  et  repetita  diBponuntur 
ad  olios  pios  vsua  pro  salute  aidme  nostre. 

Summa  luHcntarii  depositi  et  Bonoram  dicti  olim  Revere adissimi  patiis, 
debi&  per  eiim  atiis  debentibiis  oxtractia, 

ij"  j"  xxYJ''*"  xiij'  iiij''.   [2126^  ISs.  4rf.J 

Corilirm.intur  cxocutores  datiui  dicto  olim  Reverend issi mo  nd  bona  supm- 

scripta  ac  etiam  extra  prcBens  Inuentarium  omiesa  sen  reticta  quocutiiqtie 

Magistcr  Robertus  Stewart  elericua  parochialis  de  Glaago  et  Dunvauus 

LevyngstoH  coaiunctim  etc  die  penultimo  Mali  Anno  Domini  j"  V  xlviii. 

[1548.]  

As  tlic  Institute,  at  the  late  Carlisle  meeting,  made  an  excursion  to 
Melrose,  withiu  the  old  diocese  of  Glasgow,  some  notice  of  the  Arch- 
bisliop  whose  will  is  printetl  above,  will  be  acceptable.  Like  that  of  the 
illustrious  house  from  which  lie  sprang,  the  memory  of  this  munificent 
churchman  has  been  somewhat  obsciired  by  tlie  lapse  of  tima  The 
revival  by  the  Pojw  a  few  yeara  ago,  of  tlic  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in 
Die  person  of  an  accnmplisheil  prelate,  the  first  Catliolic  Archbishop  since 
the  Reformation,  has  recalled  our  interest  in  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  ilistinguished,  of  his  predecessors — Gavin  Dunbar.  It  has  been , 
known  for  the  last  forty  years  ur  more  tliat  his  will  was  in  existence  in  a 
unique  volume  embracing  only  a  few  years  (ad,  1547-56)  of  the  once 
extoQsive  coiisistorial  records  belonging  to  Glasgow,  now  in  Her  Majesty's 
Geneml  Register  House,  Kdinburgh,  and  curiously  enough,  discovere<l  hy 
Mr.  Riddell,  who  also  rescued  from  oblivion  the  will  of  another  renowned 
Scotsnmn,  Gavin  Douglas,  Itishop  of  Dunkeld.  He,  less  fortunate  than 
Dunbar,  only  found  a  foreign  grave ;  "  patriS  sud  exul,"  as  tlie  [uitliotic 
inscription  on  his  brass  in  the  Cliapcl  Royal,  Savoy,  reminds  us. 

The  Arclibishop  came  of  a  family  that  lias  filled  a  gi-eat  position  in 
Seottish  history — the  Earls  of  Dunbar  or  MarcK  He  could  count  among 
Ilia  more  immadiate  forefathera  the  celebrated  Tliomas  Randolf,  Earl  uf 
Moray,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar,  from  whom 
ho  derived  his  ancestral  shield — the  three  cushions  within  the  royal 
tiessure.  His  fallier,  Sir  John  Dunbar  of  Moclirum,  was  the  second  of 
the  six  sons  of  Sir  Alexander  Dunbar  of  WestfieUl,  Sheriff  of  Momy,  the 
only  son,  though  not  the  successor,  of  James  Dunbar  last  Earl  of  Moray 
of  that  race.  The  Sheriff's  two  elder  sons  married  two  of  the  three 
coheiresses  of  a  kindred  stock,  daughters  of  Patrick  Dunbar,  the  last  of 
the  barons  of  Cuninock  and  Mochmm,  near  relatives  of  the  main  stem  of 
March.  But  the  Archbishop  was  the  son  of  his  father's  second  marriage 
with  Janet  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Garlies,  now  represented 
hy  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  The  Archbishop's  elder  brother  of  the  half 
hloixl.  Sir  John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  fell  with  James  IV  at  Flodden. 
The  Arohhishop,  as  in  inattei  of  history,  was  chosen  preceptor  to  the 
young  James  V,  ;is  being  "  tlie  most  polite  and  beat  qualitie<l  person 
of  any  otlier  iu  the  whole  kingdom."  And  in  1526  ho  became  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  an  oflice  wliich  ho  held  till  after  the 
death  of  James  V  in  1542.     Before  the  ycai  1544  he  built  a  "noble 
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gatehouse"  for  the  episcopal  pahcn  of  his  see,  on  the  front  of  which 
a  etone  benring  the  royal  amiB,  with  his  own  and  those  of  his  frieniL 
Muster  James  Houstoun,  auh-deaii  of  the  Cathedral,  was  pIace<L  This 
stone  hAS  survived  the  total  demolition  of  the  paUce  and  gatehouse,  and 
after  some  vicissitudes,  has  found  a  resting  place  at  Mechrum  Park,  co, 
Wigtoun,  within  a  few  milos  of  the  Archbishop's  birthplace,  the  old 
Tower  of  Mochrum.  The  Archbishop's  will  presents  features  of  interest 
both  public  and  domestic,  a  few  of  which  may  be  noticed.  He  died  in 
April,  1547,  one  authority  says  the  16th,  Crawfaid  (Lives  of  t/ie  CUfleen 
of  State)  says  the  30th  uf  the  month,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  a  year 
afterwards,  on  30th  May,  1048. 

He  leaves  to  a  person  named  Anis  (t)  for  the  founding  of  two  bells, 
and  erection  of  these,  in  terms  of  a  contract  between  them.  Including 
"drinkables  for  the  workmen,"  196J.  13s. 
For  repair  of  the  Campanile,  1061.  13s.  4^. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was  the  western  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Glasgow,  which  has  been  always  identified  with  the 
Archbishop's  name,  and  was  so  batbarously  pulled  down  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago,  under  the  jdea  of  rcstciring  the  church  to  its  or^nal 
design,  but  with  the  efi'ect  of  destroying  one  of  its  most  picturesque 
foatu{e8,  just  as  Wyatt  the  architect  did  at  Salisbury  fifty  or  sixty  years 
before.  One  of  the  two  bells  formerly  in  this  tower  still  continues  to 
give  out  its  deep  notes  in  the  hearing  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  as  may 
be  learned  by  the  evidence  of  the  local  records ;  tnough  tradition  has 
assigned  it  to  the  gift  of  a  burgess  of  the  city,  Marcus  Ktiox,  who  has 
taken  the  place  of  its  real  donor. 

The  private  bequests  of  the  Archbishop  are  many,  and  the  language  in 
which  they  are  couched  is  highly  interesting.  To  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the 
Lor<l  Governor  for  the  infant  Queen,  he  leaves  the  silver  double-gilt 
ornaments  of  his  private  chapel,  and  makes  a  solemn  roquest^that  he  will 
see  his  executors  are  not  molested  in  administration  of  his  will. 

To  John  Lord  Erskine,  his  turquoise  ring  — "  hia  best"  he  calls  it, — <uiil 
an  old  gold  penny  with  the  Papa!  arms.  Master  James  Foulis,  the  Clerk 
Register,  has  a  gold  penny  engraved  with  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  Abbot  of  Corsraguel,  besides  a  handsome  gown  (of  which  the 
Archbishop  had  many)  would,  if  he  hail  lived,  have  received  a  double 
gilt  cup,  and  goblet  without  armorial  bearings,  and  his  best  sapphire  ring 
Master  James  Houstoun,  the  sulKloan  of  Gla^w,  has  three  silver 
trenchers,  and  a  touching  expression  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  Arch- 
bishop owes  him  for  his  care  and  trouble  regarding  the  above  bells  and 
repair  of  the  campanile,  and  construction  of  the  brazen  sepulchre  which 
was  erected,  it  is  believed,  before  tJie  Archbishop's  death,  in  the  choir  of 
tlie  cathedral,  over  his  tomb,  now  totally  swept  away. 

The  next  legacy  tcstifiea  to  the  Archbishop's  regard  for  his  birthplace 
and  the  head  of  his  house — the  young  Lninl  of  Mochrum- — his  grand- 
nephew  of  the  half  blood.  He  leaves  him  100  marks  "  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  house,"  a  silver  bason  and  a  silver  lawar  (ewer  1)  his  great 
cup  and  cover  of  sUver,  his  great  salt-cellar,  a  dozen  silver  spoons,  and 
tliree  silver  trenchers. 

The  buildings,  once  of  very  considerable  extent,  which  the  Archbishop's 
legacy  helped  to  finish,  are  now  roofless  an<l  in  ruins.  In  all  probability 
they  were  begun    by   this   young  lainl's  father.  Sir  John  Dunbar,  of 
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Mochrani  {the  sou  of  the  Kuight  who  fell  at  Flodden),  who  while  hmuelf 
a  young  man,  died  in  1543.  They  were  completed  by  the  l^atee,  after- 
words Sir  John,  and  in  three  places  on  the  monldermg  walls,  his  own 
shield,  the  cu^ons  of  Randolph,  and  that  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  ilm4 
(of  Bowallan),  three  stois  in  fees  between  three  gatbe,  are  still  vieible. 

While  this  later  part  of  the  family  seat  has  gone  to  ruin,  the  ancient 
Tower  of  the  Knights  of  Mochrum  still  stands  proudly  under  the  bunlcu 
of  its  five  and  a  l^lf  centuries  ;  and  with  ita  vaulted  basement,  and  walla 
nine  feet  in  thickness,  seems  to  enjoy  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age.  South-  - 
wards  it  commands  a  diarming  water  view — in  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance  is  its  own  loch  studded  with  islands  clad  in  heather  and  wood, 
on  one  of  which  the  ruins  of  an  earlier  stronghold  may  be  seen — while 
far  to  the  south-east  the  Fell  of  Mochrum  rears  its  bulk  in  the  direction 
of  the  Irish  sea ;  and  turning  to  the  north  the  spectator  may  see  a  chain 
of  smaller  lochs,  euiximpassed  by  wild  moor  and  rocky  knolls,  tiU  the 
farthest  range  of  vision  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  and  deep  glens 
of  Eirkoudbright,  among  which  Bobert  the  Bruce  was  hunted  for  his 
life  neariy  six  hundred  years  ago,  by  Aymar  de  Valence  and  John  of 
Lome. 

The  Archbishop  also  leaves  the  sister  of  the  Laird  of  Mochrum  200  marks 
for  a  dower,aud  besides  legacies  to  Kennedies,  Dunbars,  and  other  relatives, 
leavee  20  marks  to  his  own  sister,  a  nun  in  North  Berwick. 

He  also  leaves  many  sums  to  various  religious  orders,  the  largest,  two 
of  £10,  being  to  the  Friars  Minors  of  his  own  city  and  those  of  Ayr. 

The  will  ^ews  him  to  have  been  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  man 
in  private  life.  His  public  career  ia  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Though  he  met  witli  scanty  justice  from  John  Kiios,  he  has  been 
etUogised  by  a  greater  scholar  than  the  reformer,  tlie  accomplished 
Buchanan. 
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J.  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  E.  Hoabb  read  a  paper  on  "  Egyptian  Supulchral  Statuettes, 
or  Idol  Figures,"  by  Dr.  Biboh,  which  a  printed  at  page  364.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  pa^ed  to  Dr.  Birch. 

flntfqnftiM  uib  QSotki  oC  9rl  tSt^HiUli. 

By  Captain  £.  Hoars. — An  Egyptian  statuette. 

By  Mr.  U.  Valohan. — A  photograph  of  the  silver  Cassa  carried  in 
the  procession  of  Coqras  Christi  at  Genoa,  now  preserved  in  the  church 
of  St  Lorenzo,  in  that  city.  Concerning  the  interesting  history  of- this 
work  of  art  Mr.  J.  G.  Wallsr  was  kind  enough  to  mi^e  the  following 
observations,  for  which  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  on  account  of  the 
Cnssa  in  questimi  by  Professor  Santo  Vami ; — 

"  Until  tlic  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Consecrated  Host  was 
carried  ujion  a  wooden  cliost  or  chasse.  In  1553  it  ^vas  resolved  to  make 
one  of  silver  of  such  beauty  as  to  be  a  paragon.  The  Magistracy  tlien  set 
abont  getting  the  money  from  Genoese,  not  only  io  the  city  itself,  but 
from  tSose  living  in  Meesina,  Palermo,  Venice,  Kome,  Naples,  Valentia, 
and  in  Flanders  and  Spain. 

"  Tlie  first  document  in  relation  to  it  was  a  payment  made  to  a  painter, 
name  unknown,  for  having  executed  two  copies  of  a  model  of  the  eauaa, 
deuigncd  by  one  Francesco  Eocco,  a  Milanese  silversmith.  One  of  these 
was  sent  to  MUan,  tlio  other  to  Florence,  in  order  to  get  a  price  for  the 
execution  of  it.  On  the  20th  December  a  contract  was  drawn  up  in 
which  F.  Eocco  was  to  construct  it  with  every  perfection  and  excellence  in 
all  tlicwork  "a  iwiisonc"  to  thejudgmentof  four  Deputies,  to  whom  was 
given  [Kiwcr  as  to  the  measures,  for  improvement  of  the  design  so  as  to 
make  it,  as  it  might  apjiear  to  them,  the  best  for  ornament,  and  for  the 
public  service,  and  in  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament. 

"  Ho  was  to  be  sujiplied  witli  the  gold  ajid  silver  necessary,  and  was  to 
execute  it  in  nine  months,  without  asking  recompense  until  the  work 
satisfied  the  Deputies,  and  a  sum  was  agreed  iipon. 

"  However,  tlie  work  seems  to  have  been  delayed,  and  the  Deputies 
were  superaeded,  it  being  still  in  hand  in  June  21,  1559.  Then  Rocco 
suddenly  left  Genoa  without  giving  any  hopes  of  bis  returning,  so  then 
the  chief  of  the  city  called  the  heads  of  the  goldsmiths  together  to 
estimate  Rocco'a  work,  and  it  appearing  he  was  in  debt  for  silver  received 
they  seized  his  house  in  Genoa. 
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"  Rocco's  work  conaiBts  of  three  panels  with  histoiiea,  four  piL-cfB  of 
the  Evangelists,  the  twelve  apoetles,  Slc  ;  but  he  had  aid  ftoii)  one  Thouiiui 
Oplut«D  a  Fleming  in  the  making  of  five  aposUe&  These  foui  £viui;^liRtfi 
were,  however,  wrongly  ao  collwl,  being  really  tlie  four  Doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church.     They  adom  the  four  feet  of  the  tabernacle. 

"  After  Rocco's  departure  the  work  was  continueil  by  Fleiuinga,  viz., 
Thomas  Opluten,  KiUiier  Fuchs,  Balthnsor  Murtinue,  and  David  Scalgia. 

"Then  an  Italian  comes  into  the  work  ngnin.  This  was  Agostinn 
Groppo,  a  Milanese.  But  he  got  into  trouble  fur  receiving  iiiuney  and 
not  doing  what  was  required  for  it,  and  was  sent  to  prison,  from  which 
he  was  released  on  baU  in  1570;  he  then  set  about  the  work  of  the 
twelve  prophets  whieh  stand  on  the  upper  cornice  of  tlie  cbasi^',  itc.  The 
four  Evangelists  were  to  be  executed  in  Antwerp  from  models  sent  from 
Genoa.  In  1575  it  was  determined  to  substitute  for  Rocco's  tol)eniiicle 
a  little  temple,  which  was  consigned  to  Desidorio  Crocc,  and  was  com- 
pleted to  satis^tion  by  his  sou  Ilario  in  1576. 

"  Then  comes  another  addition  made  of  four  figures  of  angels  bearing 
instruments  of  tlie  Passion,  placed  on  the  top  of  tlie  ark  by  one  Nicholas 
Olestar.  In  1592  the  temple  was  gilded  by  Master  Harry,  a  Fleming. 
In  16II  one  Lucn  Vigue,  a  distiuguixhcd  gohlsniith,  was  appoluted  to 
complete  the  work  ;  to  him  are  referred  the  heads  of  angels  to  support 
the  ark,  &c  In  1646,  1705,  and  1753  certain  small  additions  and 
repairs  were  made,  and  hnaUy  in  1857  it  was  restored  by  the  Bros. 
Bancalari,  under  the  direction  of  on  eminent  antiquary  and  sculptor  of 
Genoa." 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Fundebs  Pktrib. — A  collection  of  glass  figures  and 
objects  lately  acquired  by  him  in  Egypt.  In  colling  attention  to  these 
antiquities  Mr.  Petrie  spoke  of  their  great  rarity,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  blue  glass  was  alwoys  dark  in  colour  and  backed  with  wliite  to  give 
greater  brilliancy.  Specially  noteworthy  in  the  collection  was  a  very 
delicate  bronze  of  Horns  with  inlaid  eyes  and  necklace  of  gold,  and  a 
finely  modelled  hawk  in  stone. 

By  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Loftib. — Small  eartlieuware  vase  inscribed  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  Necho,  the  Pharaoh  who  slew  Josiah,  King  of 
Judoh,  circa  600  B.C.     Bracelet  of  solid  gold,  twisted  :  from  Sakkara 

By  Sir  H.  £.  L.  Drydrn,  Bart^ — Fhott^raph  of  a  circular  draughtsman 
in  Walrus  tooth,  lately  found  at  Northampton  Castle,  of  the  late 
Norman  period,  Hi  dinni.  and  A  thick.  On  the  upper  side  is  sculptured 
a  representation  of  a  winged  female  figure  seated  on  a  throne  and  holding 
two  children  on  her  knees.  Sir  II.  Dryden  likewise  exhibited  a  drawing 
of  an  early  game-piece,  also  found  at  Xortlioinpton  Castle.  (See  Plate, 
No.  5.)  In  further  illustration  of  this  form  of  chesspiece  Mr.  C.  Seidlor 
WAS  kind  enough  to  exhibit  drawings  of  two  other  oxamptee  (Nos.  6  and 
7),  found  at  Nantes.  The  former  is  made  out  of  a  small  leg  bone,  with 
the  hollow  plugged  with  a  piece  of  bone  in  the  top,  as  in  the 
Northampton  specimen.  The  latter  is  a  fragment  In  the  British 
Museum  are  four  otlier  eliossmeu  of  this  character,  which  are  hero 
illustrated  for  comparison.  No.  1  is  in  solid  ivory,  circular  in  pliin, 
and  has  a  single  projection;  it  is,  perhaps,  Italian  work.  No.  2  whs 
found  at  Helpstone,  Northamptonshire.  It  is  hollow,  plugged  at  the  top, 
has  a  single  projection,  and  takes,  in  plan,  the  nearly  circular  form  of  the 
bone  from  which  it  is  made.     It  has  been  pierced  through  for  suspension, 
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and  Iho  edjKS  of  the  holes  ahow  evidencea  of  considerable  wear.  No.  3 
was  found  iu  Moorlields.  U  is  hollow,  plugged  at  the  top,  has  a  divided 
projection,  like  cars,  and  takes  the  form,  in  plan,  of  the  inegolar  oral  of 
the  bono.  No,  4  was  found  in  London.  It  generally  resembles  No.  3, 
but  ia  more  iirogular  in  plan,  and  of  ruder  work.  All  these  objects, 
which  are  probably  of  the  tenth  century,  are  decorated  with  circles  struck 
ivith  an  instrument  They  may  be  compared  with  a  mitr»«baped  example 
found  at  "Woodpeny,*  Oxon,  and  with  tlie  larger  of  two  early  chess- 
pieces  iu  jet  found  at  ^Varrington.*  They  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier 
and  different  type  to  those  chessmen  found  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,*  which 
are  dearly  of  ihe  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  tiiat  found  at 
Kirkstoll*,  and  to  the  example  from  Norfolk.* 

By  Mrs.  Rudyerd. — An  original  letter,  a  holc^nraph,  of  Elizabeth, 
"  First  Daughter -of  Scotland,"  Queen  of  Sohemia,  "Queen  of  Heaits," 
and  "  Queen  of  Nations" — to  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd. 

"  Good  Sr  Beniamin  Rudier,  I  must  interest  your  help  in  a  bnaiDeeB 
that  concerhs  your  sbter  and  my  serraut  Harrington,  and  which  some 
years  agoe  I  did  send  to  you  about,  it  is  to  see  if  you  can  get  her  some 
raeanes  to  subsist  in  this  place  where  she  is,  ^e  having  spent  her 
portion  iu  my  seruice  and  I  am  in  a  condition  you  know  that  I  cannot 
help  her  as  I  woulde,  I  have  therefore  againe  tried  my  Lord  Chamberlaine, 
and  haue  also  written  to  my  Lord  priuie  Seale  to  iutreat  them  to  helpe 
her  either  by  getting  of  her  a  place  or  otheniayos  as  they  shall  think  fitt, 
I  pray  be  you  there  remembrancer  as  I  have  written  to  them  that  I  have 
intreated  you  to  be  so,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  reason  I  haue  to 
doe  fot  her,  knowii^  the  obligations  I  haue  to  her  name  and  Familie, 
besides  the  love  I  beare  her  self,  I  know  you  are  so  much  her  frcnd  as  I 
dout  not  but  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  for  lier,  she  is  verie  modest  for 
she  wisheth  but  for  Sue  hundred  pounds  yett  if  you  can  gett  her  more  it 
wore  better,  I  leave  it  to  your  iuilgement  the  cariage  of  this  business  and 
wliat  you  sholl  do  in  it  I  shall  esteeme  it  as  done  for  myself  who  ame 
glad  by  this  occasion  to  assure  you,  that  I  doe  not  foi^tt  you,  and  I  ame 
constant  in  esteeming  you,  as  you  desarue,  my  frend  which  beleeve  me  I 
will  never  change  but  ame  euer 

"  your  assured  affectionate 
frend 
Ph  Elizabeth." 

"  The  Shioss  this  6  of  April  I6jv." 

"  I  may  lett  me  know  how  this  business  take  effect,  if  you  can  gett 
her  some  little  wnnl  nf  a  thonsand  or  fine  hundred  pounds  I  shonld  take 
it  as  extreme  well,  I  speak  to  you  of  this  because  it  belongs  to  your 

plflBft" 

The  foregoing  letter  is  on  the  first  page.  On  the  fourth  page,  in  a  later 
band,  is  OS  follows  : — "  Elizabeth  sister  to  King  Charles  Ist  married 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rliine;  afterwards  chosen  King  of 
Bohemia."  It  is  fobled  three  times,  forming  a  packet  7  ia  long  by  U  in. 
wide.  At  a  distance  of  an  inch  from  each  end  is  a  seal  in  black 
wax  bearing  the  arms  of    the    Palatinat*  impaling  the  royal  arms  of 

'  RngniTed  in  the/oumoZ,  iii,'12].  (nd  d«aeribed  in  B  pftpcr  of  great  viliie  17 

'  Engi»T»d  ID  the  Journal,  xiii,  180.  SirF.  Hulden. 

'  EnfpraTedii|"Ar«luK>lofpa,"Tol,iwT,  *  Engniyod  in  th« /o«r«at  y1,  170, 

i  PeBcrib^  in  the  Journal,  tz,  ISG^ 
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England  on  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  sinister  seal  is 
stamped  over  a  narrow  lock  of  tho  Queen's  rich  dark  brown  hair.  Be- 
tween the  seals  is  written  in  her  hand:  "To  Sr  Iteniamiii  Rudier," 
Perhaps  no  apology  is  necessary  for  thus  reproducing  a  written  relic, — 
diffeieut  indeed  in  matter  to  the  delightful  letters  of  her  childhood,—- wf 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  unfortunate  of  iLnglieb  princesses,  tlis 
god-child  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  the  cause  of  tho  Thirty  Years  War,  tho 
mother  of  the  fiery  Kupert,  and,  most  of  all,  the  anceatross  of  the  present 
royal  family  who,  tlirough  tho  marriage  of  lier  youngest  daughter  Sophia, 
"saved  ns  from  Popery  and  wooden  shoes." 

The  above  letter  has  been  printetl  with  certain  inaccuiaciea  in  Granger's 
Bic^psphical  History,  v.  iL,  p.  282,  from  whence  we  extract  the  following 
note  respecting  Sir  Benjamiu  Rudyerd : 

"  Created  a  Knight  by  Queen  EUzabetli,  and  Burgess  for  Wilton  in 
1640,  sat  in  several  Parliaments  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  and  King 
Charles  I.,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  elegant  scholar,  wns  a  very 
noted  speaker  in  Parliament,  where  he  pleaded  strenuously  for  the 
Bishops,  many  of  his  speeches,  and  some  poems  by  him  arc  in  print ; 
the  latter  are  in  the  same  volume  with  tlie  poems  of  William,  Earl  of 

Pembroke;' he  was  the  last  surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards 

and  Liveries,  which  was  abolished  in  1646.  Ho  was  recompensed  for 
the  loss  of  his  place  with  a  grant  of  money  from  Parliament,  and  a 
portion  of  lands  out  of  the  Alarquis  of  "Worcester's  estate  was  also 
assigned  him  by  the  Parliament :  bom  1572,  obit  ifay  31,  1658,  »tat 
86.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of  West  Woodhay,  Berks,  his  estate, 
under  a  monument  erected  by  his  servant,  John  Grant,  with  an  epitaph 
made  by  Sir  Benjamin  himself  in  his  younger  years." 

Mrs.  KnsYBRD  also  laid  before  the  meeting  the  embroidered  linen  cop 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd.  This  is  formed  of  four  segments  working 
to  a  {)oint  at  the  top,  the  lower  edge  being  turned  up  to  a  de]>th  of 
two  inchc},  and  edged  with  a  crocheted  work  in  gold  cord.  The  s^^ments 
are  each  embroidered  alike  in  a  flowing  pattern  with  flowers  in  gold, 
edged  with  black  chain  stitch,  and  further  ornamented  with  gold 
spangles  with  excentric  holes,  the  whole  forming  a  picturesque  and 
characteristic  piece  of  work — often  seen  in  pictures  of  the  time,  notably 
in  those  by  Mytens  and  Yansomer — of  which  but  few  material  examples 
have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

By  the  Sev.  H.  J.  Bioob. — An  elaborate  sixteenth  century  iron 
knocker,  German  work,  a  latch  of  the  same  period,  and  a  casket  covered 
with  chased  brass  plates  further  decorated  with  a  punctured  pattern,  a 
debased  representative  of  the  opc$  perpuKCtum  of  earlier  times. 

July  3,  1882. 
The  Lord  Talbot  de  Kaiahidi^  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Tlie  noble  President,  in  speaking  of  bis  absence  latterly  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  said  he  had  W  lately  returned  from  Algeria, 
find  alluded  to  the  great  interest  of  the  antiquities  of  that  country-,  whcie 
tlic  Romans  had  so  strongly  established  a  dominion.  Ha  had  devoted 
Bome  time  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  epigraphy  of  Algeria,  and  he  hoped 
to  lay  some  of  tlie  results  of  his  observations  before  the  members  of  the 
Institute  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  Carlisle.  ,--  . 
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The  Kev.  W.  J.  Loftie  rend  a  paper  on  "  The  Hawk  Sacred  to  Chonsa, 
with  special  reference  to  Ramesefl  XII.,  and  Baneferoo  his  Qneen " ; 
this  is  printed  at  p.  399. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Loftib,  the  noble  Chairman 
remarked  upon  the  vahte  of  the  paper,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  a  new  light  had  been  thrown  upon  a  very  abstnise  and  curious 
fl.ibject.  The  veneration  for  the  hawk  was  very  ancient,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  this  bird  was  seen  in  a  tame  state  throughout  Egypi 

Mr.  W.  Drailhford  read  it  paper  on  "The  Monuments  of  the 
Seymour  Family  in  fJrcal  Bedwj-n  Church,  Wilts."  This  is  printed 
at  p.  407. 

A  vote  uf  thanks  was  iMsscd  to  Mr.  Brailsford. 

Professor  Bun.neli.  Lkwis  read  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  Antiquities  of  Autun," 
of  which  we  give  the  following  suiuniarj  : — 

The  subject  is  more  interesting  than  many  other  archieological 
investigations,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with  an  ancient  author 
whom  we  re«d  in  our  school-days,  Autnn  being  the  capital  of  the  ^^ui 
BO  often  mentioned  by  Ciesar. 

I.  The  Porte  d'Arroux  and  the  Porte  St  Andre  are  the  most 
distinctive  monuments  of  Autun  ;  no  other  city  can  show  two  such 
Roman  gates  as  these.  The  gallery  over  the  main  entrances  gives  them 
a  peculiar  lightness  and  elegance,  so  that  they  conttast  ^ivoiu^bly  with 
the  Arch  of  Titus  and  that  at  Orange,  in  both  of  which  the  attic  is 
disproportionately  hi^.  The  Autun  gates  probably  belong  to  the 
Constantine  period,  not  to  the  Augustan  as  Mr.  Freeman  assumes. 

II.  The  Musce  Lapidaire  contains  a  long  series  of  Gallo-Boman 
divinities  ;  amongst  tliem  Epona  and  the  Dees  Matres  have  special 
attractions  for  the  EngUsh  antiquary,  because  the  former  occure  in  the 
inscriptions  of  our  own  country,  and  we  have  figures  of  the  latter  in  the 
British  Musenm  and  in  the  collection  beionpng  to  the  Corpomtion  of 
London. 

But  the  great  treasure  of  the  Mus^e  Lapidaire  is  the  famous  Christian 
epitaph  whose  fragmentniy  condition  and  figurative  language  has  given 
occasion  to  much  controveisy  amongst  tlie  learned.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  the  word  tx^*^  (fish),  with  symbolical  reference  to  Our 
Lord,  strikes  every  render  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  monu- 
ment. Autun  itself  supplies  some  apposite  illustrations,  as  there  ia  an 
ancient  glass  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  fish  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and 
icthyomoq)hic  illuminations  abound  in  the  Merovingian  M8S.  piesenred 
in  the  Library  of  the  Grand  SiJminaire. 

III.  The  Ceramic  Inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very 
uumcrons  and  important ;  they  also  present  many  rajyirorhententu  with 
the  Romano-British  Antiquities.  Many  of  the  potters'  names  are  the 
same  iis  those  found  in  I^ndoit  itiielf ;  moreover,  the  peculiarities  in  the 
forms  of  letters  are  identical.  A  comparison  of  the  Saniian  ware  at 
Autun  with  the  specimens  in  our  Metropolitan  collections  t«nds  to  show 
t)mt  the  latter  were  not  nianufacturetl  in  Britain,  but  importeil  from  GauL 
The  potters'  marks  should  be  studied  in  connection  mth  tbe  ancient 
coini^^  of  Imth  countries. 

IV.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Autun  we  have  proofs  of  Roman  influence. 
Its  architects  imitated  the  galea  which  were  before  their  eyes ;  thus  the 
frequent  use  of  flutcil  pilasters  and  the  round  arches  in  the  triforium 
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sie  easily  accounted  for.  Externally,  the  sculptures  in  the  tympanum 
ue  most  worthy  of  attention.  Though  the  figures  exhibit  many  faults 
of  drawing,  the  composition,  as  a  wliote,  iinprcsees  the  beholder  by  its 
variety,  naivete  and  poetic  feeling.  The  subject  is  the  Last  Judgment. 
On  the  lintel  men  and  women  are  represented  issuing  from  tombs,  on 
which  Merovingian  ornaments  are  sculptured.  Above,  Our  Lord  is  seated 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  space  ;  on  his  right  the  elect  are  ascending 
into  the  heavenly  Jeruealom  ;  on  his  left,  devils  are  dra^ng  reprobates 
into  eternal  (ire.  The  artist's  name  is  known  from  the  inscription, 
Gidcbertiu  fecit. 

Intematly,  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Symphorian  by  Ingres.  On  his  way  to  execution  he 
is  exhorted  to  heroic  constancy  by  his  mother  standing  on  the  city-wall. 

V.  According  to  the  best  authorities  Bibracte  was  situated  not  at 
Autun,  but  on  Mont  Beuvray  ;  this  Gallic  Oppidum  included  within 
its  ramparts  three  plateaux.  La  Terrasse,  Le  Pare  aux  Chevaux,  and  Le 
Champlain,  separated  by  three  volleys,  Ia  Goute  Dampierre,  L'Ecluse, 
and  I^  Come  Chaudron.  In  ancient  times  La  Terrasse  was  the  most 
important  locality,  as  it  contained  the  Temple  and  the  Forum.  On  the 
other  hand,  La  Come  Chaudron  is  the  most  interesting  to  us  on  account 
of  M.  BuUiofs  discoveries,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  art  of  working 
in  metal  as  practised  by  the  Gnuls,  and  more  especially  on  their  processes 
of  enamelling.  Mr.  Lewis  expressed  a  hope  that  English  Antiquaries 
might  be  induced  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  |>ath  of  tourists,  and  sec 
for  themselves  the  results  of  the  "  fouilles  du  Mont  Hcuvray." 

The  noble  Chairhan,  in  offering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Lewis  for  his  most  admiroble  paper,  said  it  was  impossible  to  over  rate 
its  interest,  and  the  acuteness  and  intelligcnne  with  which  the  author  had 
treated  the  various  points  he  had  discussed.  With  reganl  to  the  Greek 
inscriptions  they  were  not  without  parallel.  The  Greeks  were  excessively 
tenacious  of  their  language,  and  wherever  they  went  they  wrote  them  iu 
their  own  tongue. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wallkb  said  he  visited  Autun  many  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Koach  Smith  and,  in  speaking  of  the  high  Roman  interest  of  the  place, 
corroborated  all  that  had  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

antiquities  anti  OBotltfl  of  ^rt  Silifbtttli. 

By  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Loftie.^I.  Jade  Scarab  bearing  inscription  in 
honour  of  Chonsu,  made  by  Barneses  XII.  of  the  twentieth  dynasty 
circa  1000  b.g  2.  Uia,  or  sacred  eye,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Queen 
Raneferoo,  consort;  of  Barneses  XII,  3.  Uzo,  sacred  eye,  in  original 
gold  setting,  bearing  a  variation  of  the  throne  name  of  Bamescs  XII. 
4.  Case  containing  wooden  hawk.  Mummy  of  Peregrine  falcon  in  the 
form  of  Osiris,  with  the  head  of  Aathor  on  the  breast. 

By  Mr.  W.  BnatLSFORt). — Photographs  and  engravings  in  illustration 
of  his  paper. 

By  Mr,  Bunnell  Lewie — Coin,  photograplis,  plans,  &&,  in  illnstrotion 
of  his  paper. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lbwis,— Coins  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Lewis's  paper. 

By  the  Lord  Talbot  ue  Malahide. — A  flint  celt  5J  inches  long; 
another  4  f  inches  long;  a  celt  in  light  basalt  3, ^  inches  long;  a  atone 
celt  of  the  same  length,  much  worn  at  the  small  end  ;  two  flint  arrow- 
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heads ;  a  eliDg-aton«  2^  inchoB  long  ;  and  a  bronie  sockett«d  celt,  witii 
one  loop,  measuring  2  inches  in  length.  All  these  objects  came  from 
Algeria. 

By  Captain  E.  Hoabk. — An  Egyptian  sepulchral  statuette  of  an 
hereditary  lord  and  landed  proprietor.  Concerning  this  figure,  Captain 
Hoare  made  the  following  observations: — 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  another  interesting  and  rare 
Egyptiau  sepulchral  statuette.  It  represents  the  decmsed  as  a 
mummied  figure  with  the  usual  croeeed  hands  ;  the  basket  Is 
shown  slung  over  the  left  shoulder  ;  in  the  left  hand  is  the  pickaxe 
at  the  right  shoulder,  and  in  the  right  hand  the  hoe  at  the  left 
But  the  great  interest  in  this  example  is  that  it  gives  not  only  the 
name  of  the  indiridnal,  but  also  his  rank  and  status  in  society.  The 
hieroglyphics  in  one  perpendicular  line  in  front  reads  thus  : '  Ftah  nefer. 
a  repa  ha.'  that  is,  'Ptah  nefer,  hereditary  lonl,  land  owner,  or  pro- 
prietor.' It  is  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Birch  Ihat  I  am  enabled 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  by  recording  in  our  Journal,  the  name  and  titles 
of  a  magnate  and  landed  proprietor  of  ancient  Egypt  similar  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenants  of  our  coiintics,  but  with  no  douht  a  much  greater  extension 
of  territory  and  who  lived  near  three  tlioiisond  years  past,  for  such  is  the 
ago  attribute*!  to  it  by  Dr.  Birch,  or  from  four  to  five  hundred  years  older 
thnn  the  s]>ecinien  I  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  It  is  apiMrent  that 
the  hieroglyphics  are  not  so  deeply  indented  as  are  generally  found  oti 
other  examples ;  tlic  green  glaze  of  the  porcelain  is  also  faded  in  con- 
sequence of  its  great  age,  or  perhaps  from  the  eflects  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  lay  buried ;  tlie  moulding  also  of  this  little  statuette,  if  closely  examined 
wUl  be  found  to  be  very  finely  executed.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  its  history  or  discovery.  It  was  purchased  for  me,  n-ilh 
a  few  others,  some  years  since,  at  u  sale  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  at 
Sotlieby's,  and  as  far  as  my  recollection  enables  me  to  say,  it  camo  from 
the  cabinet  of  a  French  collector,  long  resident  in  Egypt" 

Mt.  LtiFiix  ventured  to  think  that  the  figure  was  not  older  than  the 
example  exhibited  on  a  previous  occasion  hy  Captain  Hoare,  but  he  t<aid 
this  with  difTidencc.  There  was  an  art  revival  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
the  twenty-sixtJj  dynasty  when  the  earlier  titles  were  reverted  to.  The 
titloa  of  the  figure  in  question  and  the  whole  style  and  inscriptions  were 
more  like  tlie  twenty-sixth  dynasty  ;  the  writing  also  was  peculiarly  neat 
and  not  in  harmony  with  what  one  would  have  expected  to  find  in  the 
earlier  period. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  K.  Gosselik. — Examples  of  fourteenth  century  tiles 
fiom  Bengeo  church,  Herts.,  here  illustrated.  It  would  appear  that  one 
of  these  tiles  exhibits  anvils  and  hanunen,  though  this  is  not  allowed  by 
a  practical  blacksmith. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R  Tavkrkbb. — Tiles  of  the  same  period  as  the  above 
from  Martin  Uussingtree  Church,  Co.  Worcester. 

By  Mr.  W.  Kansoh. — Photi^raphs  of  Roman  urns,  presenting  no 
unusual  types,  found  near  Hitch  in. 

Captain  Hoare  coiled  attention  to  the  Roman  wull  discovered  about 
two  months  ago  in  making  a  street  colled  Water  Lane  leading  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  Ludgate  terminus  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  to  the  Broadway,  St.  Pauls.  Much  of  the  wall  had  already  been 
taken  down  and  the  remainder  would  shortly  be  removed. 

Gooi;lc 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  CABUSLE. 

August  1st  to  August  dth,  1882. 

Turaday,  August  IsL 

The  Mayor  of  Carlisle  (R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.8.A.),  and  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation,  preceded  by  the  Beigeants^t-Mace,  the  Swoid  Bearer, 
the  Hace  Bearer,  and  the  Baililb,  arrived  at  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  at  2  p.m., 
and  received  the  noble  President  of  the  Institute,  the  Bishop  of  Carhsle 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  (G. 
Boutledge,  Esq.),  and  the  following  membera  of  the  Council,  and  Preei- 
dente  and  Vice-Prosidente  of  Sections  :— Mr.  G.  T.  CUrk,  Sir  W.  V. 
Guise,  Bart,  Mr.  J.  HUtoD,  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  B.  Bakei,  Bari,  Mr.  S.  I 
Tucker  {S<rme)-get),  Mr.  J.  Bain,  Mr.  J.  N.  Foster,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite, 
the  Rev.  H.  Addington,  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  the  Rev,  Precentor 
Venables,  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  the  Ber.  F.  Spoirell ;  Mr.  J.  Evans 
(President  of  the  Antiquarian  Section),  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bark,  the 
Bev.  J.  CoUingwood  Bruce,  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  the 
Rev.  Prebenikry  Scartb,  the  Rev.  Canon  Simpson  ;  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman 
(President  of  the  Historical  Section),  the  Rev.  Mandcll  Creighton,  the 
Very  Rev.  tiie  Dean  of  Ely,  Mr.  R  Ferguson,  MP.,  Mr.  J.  Heywooil, 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  and  the  Rey.  J. 
T.  Fowler.  In  the  body  of  the  Court  were  a  large  number  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  meeting,  and  numerous  ladies. 

The  Mayor  caUed  upon  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nanbun,  to  read  the 
following  address : — 

"  To    the  Riijht   Honourablf   tfte    Lord    Talbot    de   Midahide  and   the 

Oouneil  and  Mmiherit  of  the  Royal  Arch^olof/kal  Lisfiiute  of  Great 

Britaiu  and  Ireland, 

"We,  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Citizens  of  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
assembled  hereby,  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  tho  Council  and  Members  of 
the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  this,  the  second  visit  of  the  Institute  to 
our  ancient  city. 

"  Twenty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  former  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  in  tho  year  1859, — a  short  period  in  the  existence  of 
nations  and  corporate  bodies,  bnt  a  long  one  in  the  hfe  of  an  individual 
or  a  generation. 

"  Within  that  period  many  who  took  port  in  and  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  former  meeting  have  passed  away,  but  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  noble  President  of  tho  Institute  still  survives  and  is  able  to  be 
present  with  us  to-day. 

"  Since  the  former  meeting  in  1859  considerable  changes  have  taken 
placo  in  this  city,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  great  extension  and 
derelopniont  of  the  railway  system,  but  also  in  the  opening  out  of  new 
streets  and  the  erection  of  new  bufldinga  In  the  pn^ress  of  these 
works  many  interesting  antiquarian  discoveries  have  been  made,  by  which 
additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  past,  and  generally 
an  increased  interest  has  been  awakened  in  all  matters  connected  with 
antiquarian  and  archEeol<^cal  research,  the  results  of  which,  we  trust, 
may  appear  in  an  even  more  successful  meeting  than  that  of  1859. 

>  other  events  which  have  occurred,  we  may  mention  that 
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the  ancient  recorda  and  mnnimente  of  this  Corpontion  have  lecently 
been  placed  at  the  diqxMal  ot  the  Hietorical  ManuBcnpte  Commiseion  for 
inspection,  and  have  been  examined  by  one  of  the  moet  experienced  of 
their  officials. 

"Theie  are  many  viaitoie  diatingnished  for  their  knowledge  of 
Acchieologj  with  whose  presence  we  are  to  be  faToured  with  at  Uiis 
meeting,  and  amongst  them  we  r^oice  to  recognise — both  oa  account  of 
his  own  literary  eminence  and  of  the  great  nation  he  repreaeota — the 
name  of  His  Excellency  the  Honourable  J.  Rnsaell  Lowell,  the  Mluister 
in  this  conntry  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"The  deep  and  increasing  interest  now  being  taken  by  our  Americao 
kinsmen  in  all  matters  of  historical  and  antiquarian  research  connected 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  of  which  the  late  lamented  Colonel 
Chester  was  such  a  conspicuous  example,  randera  the  presence  of  the 
Minister  of  tbe  United  States  peenliarly  appropriate;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  intereet  which  Americans  now  take  in  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Old  Country  must  tend  to  unite  the  two  cations 
together,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  them. 

"  We  also  gladly  recognise  tiie  presence  among  us  of  the  diatinguiE^ed 
historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  more  recently  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  William,  the  Red  King,  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  this  city. 

"  We  trust  that  the  meeting  to  be  inaugurated  to-day  may  leave  its 
mark  upon  the  annals  of  the  city,  and  also  may  not  be  among  the  least 
successful  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  in  forwarding  the  valuable 
purposes  for  which  the  Institute  has  been  founded. 

"  Given  under  our  Common  Seal  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city,  the 
firet  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1882. 

"  R.  S.  FBRGoaoN,  Mayor." 

At  the  request  of  tlic  Moyor,  Mr.  W.  Ntinson  read  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Lowbll,  which  had  been  receiyed  that  morning  : — 

"  Legation  of  the  United  States,  Londoa 

"  Dear  Mr.  Howard, — I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you  when  your 
note  was  brought  to  lue,  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  Naworth 
and  Carlisle  witli  great  anticipations,  but  some  official  duties  which 
I  can't  devolve  on  anybody  else  keep  me  in  London  for  the  present, 
and  perhaps  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  London  at  all,  during  the  summer 
at  least.  I  am  sure  my  being  witli  you  at  Naworth  would  Iiavo  been 
enough  to  make  my  expedition  delightful,  but  at  the  same  time  I  beg 
you  to  convey  my  sincere  regrets  at  an  absence  (which  nothing  but 
imperative  circumstances  coidd  have  caused)  to  whoever  may  feel  any 
interest  in  the  matter. — Faithfully  yours, 

"J.   R.   LOWILL." 

The  Mayor  remarked: — "My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  have  said  anything  on  this  occasion,  but  I  have  a  little  story 
to  tell  you,  and  as  it  comes  'tpmpos  to  our  meeting,  I  cannot  omit  it 
For  some  years  it  lias  been  known  to  those  of  us  who  dabble  among  the 
muniments  of  this  city  that  one  of  the  books — and  a  very  valuable  book 
too,  known  as  '  Order  Hook  B,' — Iiad  been  missing  from  the  records, 
and  no  inquiries  that  we  could  moke  gave  us  any  trace  of  where  the 
missing  book  was.    That  missing  book  has  now,  within  the  lost  hour. 
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been  reatoied  to  the  Corporaticm,  and  its  being  restoied  is  the  result  of 
the  general  rake-up  for  cmiositiee  which  is  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visitfi  of  this  society.  The  book  was  in  the  hands  of  a  geiitlcimin 
who  hAB  held,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  office  which  I  now 
occupy.  It  had  liuen  given  to  him  some  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  lie 
protably  never  looked  into  it  until  ho  was  considering  what  he  could 
send  to  the  mnsemu.  He  then  found  that  he  had  in  his  possession  this 
book,  which  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  Corporation  in  more  ways  than 
one  1  and  I  am  happy  to  aay  that  the  series  of  the  nmniiufnts  of  the 
Corporation  of  Carlisle  is  now  complete  from  the  dute  of  the  groat 
governing  charter  of  Chiles  the  First  The  series  is  now  unbroken,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  recovery  of  tliis  book,  which  we  had  long 
given  up  all  hopes  of  r^aining,  should  have  been  brought  aljout  by  the  visit 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  My  Lord  Talbot,  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  handing  to  you  this  address,  and  I  will  call  on  the  senior  member  for 
Carlisle  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  it.  I  will  only  add  that  when 
the  Institute  visited  Carlisle  on  the  former  occasion,  my  relative,  Mr 
Robert  Ferguson,  filled  the  office  which  I  now  hold." 

Mr.  R  Febodson,  M.P.,  said — "  My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  having 
had  the  pleasure  on  the  previous  occasion  of  assisting  to  welcome  the 
Institute  here,  and  having  then  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  by 
the  Municipality  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  Institute  in  the  same 
office  as  my  cousin  now  holds,  I  have  particular  plooauro  in  joining  in 
the  welcome  on  this  occasion,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  it  quarter  of  a 
century.  During  that  long  period  many  of  those  whom  wo  met  on  that 
occasion  have  pa8.sed  away  from  this  life  ;  but  we  still  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  well  remembered  faces,  and  in  particular  of  seeing  the 
noble  President  of  the  Institute  still  able  to  discharge  his  duties  with  all 
his  old  dignity  and  all  his  old  ability.  It  must  be  a  groat  satisfaction  to 
the  society  at  their  second  coming  to  find  that  the  seed  which  they  have 
sown  has  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  that,  among  others,  tbey  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  young  and  vigorous  society  which  has  been  established 
in  this  and  the  next  county.  A  peculiarly  pleasant  feature  of  the 
meeting  will  be  this,  that  a  special  welcome  has  been  extended  to  the 
archfeologists  across  tho  Border  ;  and  I  tliink  there  is  something  peculiarly 
appropriat«  in  their  meeting  here  in  this  old  Border  city,  around  which 
in  former  times  so  many  and  tough  battles  took  place  between  us.  But 
our  Scotch  friends,  I  think,  will  now,  without  any  trace  of  bittumoBs  of 
feeling,  examine  the  horrible  dens  in  Carlisle  Castle,  where,  without  light, 
and  almost  without  air,  their  countrymen  were  confined  in  the  cniel  days 
of  old  ;  and  without  any  misgiving  they  will  accept  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Howanl  to  visit  the  place  where,  in  ancient  times,  tho  old  Warden 
of  the  Border — a  stem  but  not  a  cruel  man — had  a  tree  on  whicli  he 
used  to  hang  any  niaurauding  Scot  he  could  get  hold  of.  My  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malaliidc,  as  one  of  tho  representatives  of  Carlielc,  I  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  cxpresaiug  to  yourself  and  the  Society 
of  which  you  are  President  our  most  hearty  welcoiuo  to  our  ancient  city." 

Lo^l  Talbot  de  ItlALAEiDE  replied — "Mr.  >rayor,  my  lords,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological  Institute,  I  tender 
you  our  best  thanks  for  the  very  friendly  address  which  you  have 
presented  to  us,  and  also  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  supwrted 
by  my  old  friond  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  gave  us  so  hospitable  and  kinil  a 
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reception  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  nga  In  addresses  of  this  kind 
thura  is  nlwnyFi  a.  certain  eamenees  ;  but  I  think  that  on  the  preaent 
occasion  there  are  some  subjects  adverted  to  which  take  this  address 
out  of  the  general  category.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  our  efforts  meet 
with  the  synipathy,  not  only  of  our  countrymen — from  whom  sympathy 
is  due — but  of  foreign  nations,  particularly  of  our  transatlantic  neigh- 
bours. I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  many  gentlemen  of  that 
nation  highly  dtRtinguished  by  their  attAinmenta  and  by  their  attach- 
ment tJ9  our  studies,  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
great  congratulation  if  we  could  have  been  supported  on  this  occasion 
by  that  very  distinguishi-d  author  as  well  as  diplomatiet,  Mr.  LowelL 
There  is  another  American  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted 
for  a  great  many  ycare,  and  whom  I  consider  one  of  my  oldest 
friends,  lie  is  a  very  accomplished  man,  full  of  literature,  and  always 
anxious  to  investigate  any  interesting  and  little-known  point  of  antiquity. 
I  allude  to  General  Meredith  Read,  who  has  filled  many  important 
posts  in  diplomacy.  He  was  Consul-General  of  America  in  Paris 
during  the  war,  and  he  performed  the  duty  of  Minister  at  Athens 
for  a  considerable  period.  Ho  was  in  hopes  of  being  here,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  got  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  be  with  us,  but  he  has  sent  as  his  representative  his  son,  whom  we 
shall  welcome  to  our  ranks.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  another  opportunity 
of  addressing  yon,  I  will  therefore  say  no  more  now,  except  to  state 
with  how  much  pleasure  we  receive  this  compliment  at  the  bands  of  my 
friend  the  Mayor,  who  so  well  becomes  the  ntagnificent  insignia  of  his 
ottice,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  I  bog  to  offer  him  our  best  thanks." 
The  Rev.  Canon  Rivpsok,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Mayor,  read  the 
following  address  of  welcome  from  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
j\iitiquarinn  and  Archieological  Society  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Ilimourtiblp  Lord  Talbot  iJe  Maldliide,  the.  Premd'-ni;  anil 

to  thfi.  Memlierit  of  Vie  Royal  Archivoloijieal  Ingtittde  of  Oreni  Britmn 

anil  Ireland. 

"  We,  the  members  of  tlie  Antiquarian  and  ATchGeol<^cal  Society  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  offer  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Royal  Arcliicological  Institute  on  this  their 
second  visit  to  Carlisle  and  its  noigbourhood.  Upwards  of  twenty  yearu 
have  elapsed  since  the  Institute  last  met  in  tliis  ancient  city.  The 
influence  of  that  visit  was  not  ^nthout  its  results  as  regards  the  particular 
studies,  pursuits,  and  researches  to  which  the  members  of  the  Institute 
diwote  so  much  of  their  time  and  their  talents.  The  papers  read  and  the 
diKcussions  upon  tliem,  the  places  visited,  and  the  objects  of  antiquarian 
ititeiest  brought  under  notice,  promoted  and  greatly  encouraged  ui  this 
district  antiquarian  researches  and  archicologicol  studies ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  former  vi^iit  of  the  Institute  to  this  neigbbour- 
IioimI  was  one  of  the  chief  cnusos  of  the  formation  of  our  own  local  Society. 

"  And  as  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  thus  greatly  indebted 
to  you  for  our  first  I'xistence,  so  we  have  to  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
kind  help  in  lending  to  us  various  woodblocks  which  have  been  published 
in  your  Jouniul,  when  such  illustrations  related  to  places  and  objects 
existing  or  found  within  that  area  embraced  by  our  local  Society.  It  is 
llioroforo  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  rqoice  to  receive  and  welcome 
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you  into  our  own  especial  field  of  labour  ;  nnil,  while  wc  aro  ijuito  ccrtuiii 
we  shall  I«am  mui^h  from  your  [(resencc  amongst  ua,  we  Iw;^  to  assure  you 
that  each  and  all  of  us  shall  be  most  willing  and  most  liaiipy  to  f^ivo  yon 
the  full  benefit  of  our  local  kuowlcdgo  of  the  objocts  of  anti<|uarian 
intervet  to  which  your  attention  may  bo  directed,  or  by  which  your 
curiosity  may  bo  attracted. 

"  When  bidding  the  Royal  Archieological  IiiBtilute  welcome  to  Cum- 
berland the  membera  of  the  local  Society  take  the  opjiortnuity  of 
expressing  their  most  sincere  ho[>e  and  earnest  wish  that  the  Institute 
may  continue  to  bo  as  succes.afid  and  useful  in  the  future  ns  it  has  been 
in  the  post ;  that  the  proscnt  meeting  may  be  alike  profitable  and 
plcaaaat ;  and  that  the  work  in  which  you  and  they  are  engitgcd  may  bo 
as  much  promoted  and  ns  much  cncoumged  by  this  meeting  and  its 
proceedings  as  it  was  by  the  previous  visit  of  the  Institute  at  Carlisle 
in  1S59. 

"Jausb  SiMPtio.N,  LL.1I.,  F.S.A., 

"  Chairman  of  the  CounciL" 

Canon  Simfson  then  spoko  to  tlie  following  effect: — "My  Lord,  I  havo 
great  ploaeui«  in  presenting  you,  as  President  of  this  Institute,  with  an 
address  from  the  members  of  the  Cumberlaiul  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  and  Archeeological  Society.  There  have  no  doubt  being  great 
changes  since  you  Inst  met  in  Carlisle,  Many  who  at  that  time  gave 
you  a  hearty  welcome  have  gone  froui  amongst  us.  We  ourselves  miss 
many  well-known  faces  from  our  ranks,  but  they  havo  loft  pleasant 
memories  behind  them.  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  recollect  the 
greiit  kindness  we  received  on  that  occasion.  The  members  of  the 
Archicolc^cal  Institute  brought  with  them  wliat  makes  men  always 
ifelcome  in  Cumberland,  good  hearts  and  good  heads,  and  they  showed 
themselves  always  ready  to  communicate  their  knowledge.  Next  to 
accuracy  of  observation  and  faithfulness  of  description  I  think  no  quality 
adorns  the  antiquarian  student  more  than  a  desire  \o  communicate 
information  to  those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  I  trust  wo 
are  all  au.tious  to  give  information  to  each  other,  and  that  we  shall  seek 
to  help  each  other  ns  far  as  wo  can.  I  trust  the  same  good  feeling  mil 
exist  now  as  existed  on  the  occasion  of  the  society's  last  visit  to  Carlisle 
between  the  visitors  and  the  local  Antiquarian  Society,  and  that  every 
member  will  be  ready  to  do  wliat  he  can  to  promote  the  pleasure  of,  and 
give  information  to  those  who  have  come  amongst  us.  I  will  not  allude 
to  details  as  to  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  since  the  last  visit 
of  the  society.  Many  places  have  been  explored  and  many  subjects 
have  been  elucidated  ;  but  those  who  have  worked  heartily  in  our  society 
know  that  although  much  work  has  been  done  still  much  more  remains 
to  be  done,  and  many  interesting  objects  to  be  exhausted,  of  which  wo 
yet  know  very  Httle  ;  and  in  elucidating  these  objects  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  ArchFeological  Institute.  We 
trust  that  the  work  of  the  society  this  week  and  next' week  will  Ijo  gooil 
and  proficient ;  nnd  we  trust  that  pleasure  and  profit  will  be  the  result  of 
our  labours." 

In  tendering  the  wann  tlinnks  of  the  Institute,  Lord  TaLBOT  de 
Malahide  8)kid  he  well  remembered  the  former  meeting  ut  Carlisle,  and 
particularly  ]>r.  Simpson,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly  on  that 
occasion  by  some  original  enquiries.  ^  -  i 
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The  HiQB  Shbrifp  of  Comberland  then  welcomed  tbe  Preddetit  and 
members  of  the  Institute.  This  was  supported  b]r  iir.  Fergoson,  U.F., 
in  the  oliscnce  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Howard,  M.P. 

With  a  few  intmiluctorv-  remarlcs  the  nohlc  Preadcnt  of  the  Institute 
introduced  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  as  Prosident  of  the  Meeting,  who  then 
took  the  chair  and  delivered  liis  Inaugural  Address. 

I»rcl  Talbot  nE  Mai-ahidb  said  what  a  f^reat  pleasure  it  vas  to  him 
to  retiini  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  the  Preeident  of  the  Meeting  for 
his  VL'ry  nblu  and  eloquent  aditresR.  It  contained  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  an<l  dirccUnl  the  attention  to  many  ixitnte  which  would  be 
of  much  service  to  study  in  any  art  and  scienc«,  and  he  "hoped  tbe  author 
would  nllow  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Archaeological  Journal.*  Continuihg, 
I.onl  Talbot  said  how  much  he  felt  the  kind  and  cordial  manner  in  whidi 
hia  name  had  been  mentioned  and  received  Ho  well  remembered  the 
former  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Carlisle,  and  he  deeply  regretted  the  lose 
of  many  old  friends  since  that  time,  and  specially  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Gn'ystoke.  He  desired  now  to  say  that  he  felt  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give  the  time  and  attendance  which  for  nearly  thirty  yean  he 
hail  given  to  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  though  he  had  no 
objection  t«  die  in  harucss  he  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  age  was 
coming  upon  him,  and  that  not  having  the  bodily  powers  which  formerly 
upheld  him  he  felt  his  deficiejicy,  and  considered  he  was  not  able  properly 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  president  of  the  Institute.  He  desired  to 
retire,  while  he  felt  conscious  that,  as  far  as  his  powers  had  allowed  it, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  perform  his  duty. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  the  words  which  have  just  fallen  from  the  noble 
l^sidcnt  of  the  Institute,  had  taken  himself,  and  be  doubted  not  very 
many  others,  l>y  surprise,  and  he  need  not  say  that  that  surprise  took 
very  deeply  the  shape  of  regret  If  it  really  should  bo  that  this  was 
the  last  time  tliat  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  was  to  preside  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Archieological  Institute,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  come  to 
introduce  the  president  of  tbe  meeting,  he  was  sure  that  tliis  would  be 
a  meeting  to  which  every  member  of  the  Institute  would  look  back  as 
the  last  of  a  series  for  which  they  had  very  deeply  to  tbank  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide.  He  had  stood  by  us  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  had 
been  a  much  more  diligent  attender  at  the  meetings  than  he  had  been 
himself.  At  every  mootiug  he  had  been  at  he  had  eome  to  admire  the 
unwearied  zeal  and  cnei^  with  which  Lord  Talbot  had  given  himself, 
year  after  year,  to  his  duties,  and  which  must  have  come  in  tbe  end  to 
)je  rather  wearisome.  If  they  had  been  wearisome  to  him  they  had 
not  been  weorisoi^e  to  us.  As  he  had  said,  we  were  taken  by  surj^se  at 
this  announcement  of  Lord  Talbot,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  too 
lute  to  ofk  him  to  reconsider  his  determination,  and  not  yet  deprive  us 
of  las  headshii> ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  he  was  sure  that  every  one  present, 
and  every  other  member  not  present,  would  join  him  in  expressing  deep 
I'egret  that  such  should  be  Lord  Talbot's  determination,  and  in  giving 
him  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  led  us  about 
through  so  many  parts  of  England,  and  for  so  many  yeani  past. 

The  ItiBUor  op  Carlisle  heartily  seconded  the  request  that  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Freeman  that  Loid  Talliot  should  reconsider  his  determina- 
tion. He  would  indeed  be  sony  that  such  a  detenuination  should  be 
I  The  Addi«n  ia  printed  mt  p.  816  ,  -  , 
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uriTed  at  in  Carlisle  because  it  might  be  thought  that  something  in  that 
ancient  dty  had  frightened  Lord  Talbot  out  of  his  usnal  courage.  He 
sincerel;  trusted  that  he  would  revoke  his  rosolntion. 

In  tl^nking  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  Lord  Talbot  said 
he  had  chosen  the  opportunity  of  intimating  his  desire  when  ho  had  as 
many  of  his  friends  around  him  as  possible.  It  was  never  his  intention 
to  desert  the  Institute  at  a  pinch,  and  he  should  not  do  so  now.  He  asked 
the  membeTB  to  look  about  thorn  because  the  time  might  come,  [wrhnps 
this  time  next  year,  that  ho  would  not  be  able  to  be  with  them.  The 
inauguTBl  meeting  then  broke  up. 

Complete  progranunes  of  the  proceedings  during  the  week,  hour  by 
hour,  together  with  classified  lists  of  the  papers  to  be  rend  at  the 
Sectional  Meetings,  were  given  to  each  ticket  holder  ;  and  thn  Mayor — 
whose  many  labours  on  behalf  of  this  meeting  of  the  Institute  cannot  bo 
too  highly  estimated — placed  the  members  and  the  visitors  stilt 
further  in  his  debt  by  the  compilation  specially  for  the  meeting,  and 
at  a  time  of  many  civic  and  other  duties,  of  an  illustrated  hand-book  to 
the  principal  places  to  be  visited  during  the  week. 

At  4.15  the  mombeiB  met  in  the  Market-place  where,  from  the  steps  of 
"Carel  Cross,"  the  Mayor  apoke  of  the  iidjoining  Town  Hall  or  Guiltlhall, 
as  it  is  anciently  and  more  properly  called,  and  of  "  Redness  Hall,"  an 
Edwardian  building  held  of  the  Corporation  by  "cullery  tenure,"  wliiclt 
has  now  usurped  tbo  name  of  Guildhall.  In  this  picturesque  building  each 
of  the  eight  ancient  craft  guildsof  tlie  city,  merchasits, butchers,  ehoeniakers, 
tanners,  skinners  and  glovers,  smiths,  weavers,  and  tailors,  has  a  room, 
from  tbe  windows  of  wliich,  on  this  occasion,  tlic  banners  belonging  to 
each  were  displayed. 

From  the  Market-place  the  large  party  went  to  the  Castle,  where  the 
Matuk  proceeded  to  explain  the  situation  of  this  ancient  fortress,  which 
occupies  n  strong  [Msition  on  a  bluff  or  headland  of  red  sandstone,  rising 
to  a  height  of  some  60  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  river  Eden.  Ho 
pointed  out  bow  the  munu  and  the  cidhun  of  Hadrian's  great  barrier  here 
separated  widely  from  one  another,  in  order  to  include  between  tliom  this 
strategic  position;  and  he  drew  attention  to  the  almost  obJitemted  remains 
of  the  vallum  between  tlie  castle  and  the  city.  Ho  also  showed  how  the 
castle  had  been  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  indicated  whore, 
at  one  time,  outside  the  castle  walla,  a  noble  row  of  ash  trees  had 
fionriaheil,  adorning  a  walk  once  known  as  the  Ladies  Walk  in  the  Castle 
Orchard,  near  a  part  which  had  acq^uired  some  fame  as  Queen  Mary's 
Tower,  but  which,  he  observed,  an  economical  Government  went  to  tlie 
trouble  of  sweeping  away  without  even  going  to  the  expense  of  making 
a  plan.  They  had  also  cut  down  the  ash  trees,  which  were  some  of 
the  finest  in  Uie  county. 

Mr.  Clark  now  took  the  party  in  hand  and,  after  felicitating  the 
Institute  on  being  received  by  a  Mayor  of  wide  archaeological  attainments, 
proposed  that  they  should  make  the  most  of  the  gleam  of  sunshine  now 
appearing,  happily  remarking  that  it  was  no  more  fiction  of  the  old 
border  ballad,  that 

"Tlie  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall" 

Standing  on  the  modem  bridge  over  the  moat  in  front  of  the  gatehouse 
called  William  de  Ireby's  tower,  Mr.  Clark  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
barbican  of   Cariisle  castle  poseeeeed  this  peculiarity,  that,  instead  of 
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being  in  tho  middle  of  the  entrance,  as  nt  York,  Lewea,  and  other  places, 
it  was  at  the  side  of  tho  gatehouse  ;  as  tbej  went  in  tliey  would  see  the 
corbels  which  originnlly  carried  the  roof  of  the  barbican,  and  also  a  little 
door  on  one  side — a  sort  of  sallyport,  from  which  the  wall  coidd  be  rokod 
and  Uie  defenders  nieb  out  to  get  rid  of  any  minora  who  might  be 
attempting  to  undemiine  the  wall.  The  barbican  was  of  the  Decorated 
date,  and  had  bees  added  to  the  rest ;  what  was  the  date  of  the  gatehonse 
itself  was  rather  a  disputed  question.  The  castle  liad  been  built  at 
different  times,  botli  Kufus  and  Heiiiy  I  having  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and  it  was  a  nice  thing  to  point  out  which  was  the  work  of 
Rufus  and  which  of  Henry.  Proceeding  into  tlio  oul«r  ward  or  parade 
ground,  Mr.  Fergusou  said  that  this  ward  was  formerly  mnch  more  pictu- 
resque than  it  was  now,  being  laid  in  grass,  with  a  moat  coverii^  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  bailey.  It  was  called  "The  CaeUe  Green,"  the  field 
outside  tho  walls,  which  was  now  sometimes  called  thd  Green,  being 
properly  tiie  orchard,  which  was  once  famous  for  its  roses  and  applea 
Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Clark  having  described  the  features  of  the  mis^, 
the  party  went  into  the  inner  ward,  where  the  remains  of  the  fine 
Edwardian  ])alace,  and  the  position  of  the  apartments  where  Kfary  Queen  of 
Scota  was  contincd,  were  pointed  out.  Mr.  Chirk  said  they  had  before 
them  a  very  good  but  not  very  lai^e  specimen  of  the  rectangular  type  of 
Tforman  keep,  which,  though  common,  was  not  so  common  as  the  shell 
keep.  The  dale  of  these  keeps  was  often  in  doubt,  but  thjs  one,  as  they 
knew  from  the  records,  was  the  work  either  of  Rufus  or  Ifenry  I. 
Pointing  to  the  entrance,  he  said  there  was  a  recess  inside  where,  there 
was  reason  to  suppose,  the  original  entrance  existed.  The  well  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and  inside  the  well  shaft  goes  up  to  sujiply 
the  upper  storeys.  Generally  the  wells  in  these  Norman  keeps  were  in 
tho  wall,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  a  Roman  well, 
as  some  surmised.  When  they  went  inside  the  keep  .they  would  find 
it  had  been  vaulted  in  the  Decorated  period,  probably  to  enable 
it  to  carrj'  cannon,  and  it  was  a  proof  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
that  it  had  been  able  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  the  brick  vaidting  should  now  be  -taken  out  The 
broad  flat  buttresses  here  were  almost  always  a  mark  of  the  Xonnan 
keep.  The  company  now  divided  itself  into  three — part  exploring  the 
dungeons,  part  the  upper  rooms  of  the  kee]>,  and  some  making  the  tour 
of  the  ramparts.  For  the  advantage  of  the  latter  Mr.  Fei'guson,  standing 
at  the  corner  overlooking  the  Sorceries,  pointed  out  the  Roman  camp  at 
Stanwix,  and  the  line  of  the  murvs  and  valluiiif  and  of  the  Staneg<tte,  or 
Roman  road.  He  also  showed  the  sites  of  the  batteries,  on  the  occasions 
of  the  si^es  of  Carlisle  by  Prince  Charlie  and  the  Highlanders  in  1745, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  dungeons  at  the  base  of  the 
keep,  lit  up  with  an  occasional  lamp  presented  a  dismal  appearance. 
On  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  asking  how  many  prisoners  would  be  thrust 
into  one  of  these  dens,  Mr.  Clark  answered,  laconically,  "  Any  number," 
adding  that  the  dungeon  had  been  constructed  since  tho  keep  iteelL 
"  In  early  times,"  he  said,  significantly,  "  they  had  a  shorter  way  of 
disposing  of  prisoners;  but  when  they  got  a  man  for  whom  a  ransom 
might  be  obtained,  they  would  want  a  place  to  keep  him  safely."  On 
leaving  the  castle,  the  party  went  by  way  of  the  old  city  walls,  which 
Mr.  Feiguson  explained,  do  not  rest  on  the  soil,  but  on  some  four  feet  of 
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the  mbbisli  of  the  old  Roman  city.  On  the  west  walls  they  were  taken 
to  see  the  old  Tithe  Bam  of  the  canons  of.  Carliale.  Mr.  Ferguson  said 
that  the  ncighbooriiig  sallyport  was  reputed  to  have  been  used  in  war, 
and  so  it  might  have  been  in  some  measure,  but  he  imagined  that  its 
jnincipal  use  was  to  bring  in  the  produce  from  the  ecclesiastical  lands, 
which  lay  on  that  side  of  Carlisle.  The  company  then  went  down  the 
sallyport  into  Backhouses  Walk,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is  a  large  vault 
entered  through  the  ancient  walls.  Mr.  Ferguson  believed  that  this  vanlt 
was  the  cesspool  of  the  Blackfriars  of  Carlisle,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported hy  Mr.  Micklethwaite.     This  concluded  the  perambulation. 

At  eight  p.m.  a  Conversazione  was  given  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  Carliale  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  the  County  Hotel ;  more  than  500 
persons  accepted  the  Mayor's  invitation. 

The  Museum  was  thrown  open  in  the  Upper  Assembly  Room,  and  in 
the  lower  room,  at  8.20,  Mr.  FitEKifAK  delivered  his  Opening  Address  of 
the  Historical  Section,  "The  Place  of  Carlisle  in  English  History,"  a 
truly  masterly  discourse  whicb  was  listened  to  by  a  brilliant  and  appre- 
ciative audience. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  -Mr.  Freeman,  the  Bishop  of  Cabublb 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
address  in  print,  for  it  was  difficult  to  realize  at  one  hearing  the  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge,  and  the  wealth  of  illustration  which  it  evinced.  Yut 
there  was  one  point  they  certainly  could  not  forget — that  they  owed  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  to  William  Rufus.  He  did  not  intend 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  parentage.  If  William  Rufus  was  their  father  they 
were  willing  to  accept  him ;  and  considering  what  had  been  said  about 
him  that  night  he  thought  tliey  had  not  turned  out  badly. 

The  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  aa  editor 
of  the  Transaetitms  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archteologicol 
Society,  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because 
for  the  last  ten  years  ho  had  liad  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  William 
the  Conqueror  out  of  the  book.  Ho  ho]>od  that  after  this  evening  he 
should  be  no  longer  troubled  with  him.' 

Mr.  Frebuan  returned  thanks,  and  the  company  then  adjourned  to  the 
upper  liall  for  tea,  cofiee,  and  ices,  and  to  inspect  the  Museum. 

I^ter  in  the  evening,  Br.  Collinowood  Bruce  gave  a  discourse  on  "The 
Afusic  of  the  Borders,"  charmingly  illustrated  by  glee  singing  and  the 
quaint  music  of  the  Northumbrian  pipes. 

Wednesday,  August  2nd. 
At  10  a.m.,  a  party  of  upwards  of  230  went  by  special  train  to  Lazonby. 
Carriages   wore   in   readiness,  and   the  members   proceeded  at  once   to 
KirkoHwald  Church. 

Mr.  Fbroubon  took  the  party  in  hand.  It  appears  from  his  remarks 
that  a  church  is  supposed  to  have  stood  here  in  Sason  times,  that  the  first 
Norman  church  was  built  in  1130,  and  that  at  successive  periods  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nave  aisles,  and  hy  the  lengthening  of  the 
chancel.  About  1240,  chancel  aisles  were  added,  the  nave  aisles  rebuilt,  and 
the  church  lengthened  one  bay.  Tims  the  church  became  a  gabled  building, 
having  its  pi-edecessor  buried  within  it  About  1523,  the  church  was 
made  collegiate,  the  narrow  Norman  chancel  and  its  side  aisles  taken 
'  The  idilTeM  is  printed  at  p.  317.  (  'mini  ^ 
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down,  and  a  wider  chancel  without  aialea,  and  a  derostcn;  to  the  nave  set 
op;  thus  btinging  tiie  whole  suhetantiidlr  to  ita  preaent  aBpect  All 
thffle  changee  weie  evidenced  by  the  exiting  remains  of  the  different 
periods.  &c  belfiy  atanda  in  a  peculiar  position,  on  a  hill  about  300 
yarda  to  the  north-east  of  the  church.  Inunediately  at  the  west-end  of 
the  church  ia  a  weU,  fed  by  a  spring  issuing  from  under  the  church. 

Kirkoewald  Castle  was  next  visited.  Concetning  this  once  splendid 
type  of  a  border  stronghold,  of  which  now  only  Mattered  towers  and 
fr^meuts  of  walls  remain,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  following 
facts  gathered  from  Dr.  Taylor's  print«d  account,*  and  the  remarits 
made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Clark  on  tjiis  occasion.  The  castle  of  Kirkos- 
wald  is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by  Bandolph  Engayse.  By  the 
marriage  of  his  granddaughter,  Ada,  it  passed  to  Simon  Morville ;  and 
Hugh  de  Morville,  lu  the  second  of  John,  obtained  licence  to  fortify 
the  caatle  and  enclose  the  park.  From  ttie  Morvillee  it  descended  to  the 
Multons,  by  whom,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL,  it  was  further  enlarged 
and  fortified.  In  1313,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Eirkoswald,  the  barony 
of  Gilsland  and  other  vast  estates  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  Afaigaret, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  to  Balph  Dacie  of  Dacre  in  Cum- 
berland. It  was  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  while  held 
by  the  powerful  family  of  Dacie,  that  the  cattle  rose  to  its  full  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  about  1500  it  received  its  last  improvements  from  the  famous 
Thomas,  Lord  Dacre  "  who  oncompassed  it  with  a  large  ditch  for  better 
security,  and  beautified  it  at  a  great  expensa" 

On  the  division  of  the  large  possessions  of  the  Dacreo  between  the 
Dacrea  of  the  north  and  the  Dacrea  of  the  south,  Kbkoswald  fell  to  the 
latter  branch,  which  shortly  terminated  in  the  Fiennes's  and  Lennards,  the 
last  of  whom,  marrying  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  IL,  was  created 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  died  in  1715,  leaving  two  ilaughtera.  The  property 
was  then  sold  and  brought  by  the  Musgravea,  who  now  hold  it. 

Of  the  towers  now  remaining  two  are  Bquaru,  with  good  vaulted 
substructures ;  the  third  is  a  mund  towi;r,  sot  diagonally,  and  containing 
a  winding  staircase  giving  access  to  three  stories  and  to  garderobea 
contained  within  it  at  cadi  floor  level.  Doubtless  all  these  towers  are 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IL 

A  long  drive  brought  the  antiquaries  to  "  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters."  The  picturesque  and  wild  position  of  this  famous  monu- 
ment— fourth  auiong  it.<}  feUows  in  England,  and  happily  protected,  even 
at  the  present  day,  by  the  force  of  a  singular  superstition — was  rendenxl 
still  more  weird  anil  impressive  on  this  occasion  by  the  boisterous  con- 
dition of  the  weather.  Misty  clouds  were  drifting  to  and  fro,  at  times 
half  obscuring  his  subject,  as  Professor  Stkphbns,  of  Copenhagen,  his 
back  against  "Long  Meg,"  spoke,  with  characteristic  energy,  upon  this 
monument  of  the  mysterious  post,  and  specially  on  the  "cup  markings" 
upon  it.  Such  markings,  ha  said,  were  found  not  only  in  ^itoin  but  in 
many  other  countries,  and  especially  in  ScandJuaviu,  and  he  would  refer 
hie  lioorers  to  the  very  iBamed  work  on  the  subject  by  the  late  Sir  J. 
Simpson.  He  added  that  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  of  late  in 
various  countries  had  led  to  a  conclusion,  against  which,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  there  was  no  objection,  and  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  trust- 


«,  Oumberland  and  We«t-      Societ;,  vol  ii,  p.  1. 
moroland  AntiqiwriMi  Mid  Areheeological 
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worthy,  namely,  that  these  markingB  were  wholly  aymbola,  religioua 
symbols,  pointing  back  to  the  worship  of  a  tiod  or  the  San.  It  was, 
Uierefore,  interesting  to  see  that  so  far  bock  as  our  anu&ls  could  go  we 
found  the  people  bowing  down  before  God  Almighty.  He  remarked  in 
condu^on  that  these  luarkinga  go  back  to  the  earliest  ^es — they  went 
back  to  what  we  commonly  call  the  Stone  Age,  the  oldest  age  to  which 
we  can  go,  and  extended  through  the  Stone  Age,  through  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  throi^h  the  Iron  Age.  Whatever  these  tokens  might  signify  they 
were  exceedingly  old,  and  went  back  to  the  cradle  of  the  settlement  in  all 
the  Aryan  lands. 

On  being  called  upon  to  speak,  Mr.  Evahb  said  it  was  certain  that  the 
presence  of  this  stone  circle,  where  they  were  assembled,  was  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  upon  there  being  large  at«nes  in  the  district.  In  this 
way  we  had  the  great  temple  of  Stonehenge  built  in  the  main  of  great 
blocks  of  atone  found  on  the  spot  Certainly  at  Stonehenge  a  number  of 
stones  had  been  brought  from  a  distance,  but  the  bulk  had  been  found 
in  situ.  There  had  been  many  disputes  about  these  circles,  and  the 
subject  had  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  discussion.  They  had  been 
regarded  as  burial  places,  as  temples,  and  as  placea  for  holding  moots,  but 
he  would  not  detain  them  by  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject 

Bt.  Bruce  said  that  these  markings  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
burial  places  in  Northumberland,  and  were  usually  found  in  the  presence 
of  a  native  British  camp.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  markings  had  the 
same  significatitm  as  the  fir  cone  ornaments  of  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Komans,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  their  design  was  the 
principle  of  vitality — that  they  pointed  to  the  belief  in  a  resurrection 
and  a  rising  again.     They  were  seen  in  India  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Fbroubon  said  l^t  within  a  short  distance  of  where  the  party 
stood — some  three  or  four  fields  off — a  smaller  circle  of  about  !1  stoucs 
had  been  found,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  there  had  been  discovered  a  cist, 
in  which  was  a  cinerary  um,  full  of  burnt  bones.  On  the  stones  forming 
the  cist  there  were  markings  precisely  similar  to  those  on  Long  Meg,  but 
much  more  plain.  With  reference  to  the  superstition  concerning  the 
atones  he  said  that  a  legend  was  current  tliat  a  previous  former  commenced 
at  one  time  to  blast  the  stones,  and  brought  about  that  night  the  most 
terrible  storm  that  bad  ever  been  known  in  Cumberland  The  proprietor, 
Mr.  Sowerby,  was,  therefore,  very  jealoua  of  the  stones,  and  any  one 
chipping  them  or  injuring  them  would  probably  get  into  serious  tronbla 

It  may  be  mentioned  tbat  Camden,  who  made  a  survey  of  Cumberland 
in  1599,  metiLiona  two  cairns  within  the  great  circle  of  stones;  these 
have  disappeared  long  since. 

Broughaux  Castle  was  the  next  point  reached,  and  tiie  party  having 
assembled  in  the  outer  ward,  Mr.  Clark  said  that  this  very  curious  pile 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eamont  just  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Lowther,  so  that  the  combined  streams  cover  the  fortress 
on  the  north,  as  do  the  two  waters  and  the  marshy  ground  between  them 
on  the  west  front.  The  castle,  he  said,  derived  great  interest  from  the 
fact  tliat  it  wo^  close  to  the  large  rectangular  camp  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  Roman  "Brovacum."  One  of  the  most  curious  parta  about  the 
castle,  ho  observed,  was  the  gateway,  which  was  composed  of  two 
parts — one  abutting  on  the  north-east,  and  the  other  on  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  keep,  each  with  it«  own  defences  and  gates,  the  buildings  on 
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the  noiili  communicating  viih  both.  Above  the  gate  is  the  inBcription 
"  This  uukde  Roger."  Mi.  Clark,  however,  principally  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitors  to  the  keep,  which  he  eaid,  in  its  present  state,  was  of 
nausual  height,  but  the  uppermost  floor  had  appsrenUy  been  added  at  a 
more  recent  period  than  the  base.  The  walls  were  eleven  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  at  least  ten  feet  at  the  rampart  level  In  the  angles  near 
the  top  he  pointed  out  several  cruciform  loopa,  much  resembling  those  at 
Kenilworth,  and  a  mural  oratoiy.  On  entering  the  keep  ttie  attention  of 
the  visitorB  was  directed  to  the  truces  of  an  arcade  with  slender  piers  and 
trefoiled  arches,  of  a  character  not  iieually  found  in  a  Norman  keepi 
Altogether,  he  said,  the  keep  was  very  curious,  and  would  well  repay  a 
carefid  examination.  On  being  asked  several  questions  as  to  the  existence 
of  dungeons,  Mr.  Clark  observed  that  it  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  tlie 
Norman  barons,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  snbternmean 
dungeons.  He  supposed  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  above  ground  had 
not  so  much  reason  to  complain.' 

In  his  printed  account  of  Brougham  castle  &fr.  Clark  says  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  original  fortress  was  a  late  Norman  keep,  which  must  have 
been  placed  within  an  enceinte  pretty  closely  corresponding  to  that  now 
Been,  and  which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  Of  this  supposed  original 
etteeiriie  vail,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  buildings  and  gatehouse,  which 
must  have  been  present  in  some  form  or  other  within  it,  there  remain  no 
very  certain  tiace&  The  keep,  probably,  and  the  ditches,  were  the  work  of 
Robert  de  Vipont,  very  early  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  In  the  Decorated 
period  the  castle  underwent  great  alterations.  The  keep  was  raised  a 
story  and  an  oratory  included  in  the  new  work.  The  basement  was 
vaulted,  the  first  floor  arcaded,  and  the  forebuilding  altered  as  to  admit 
of  an  entrance  on  that  floor.  All  the  rest  of  the  castle,  gatehouses, 
domestic  buildings,  and  the  whole  of  the  encdjite  would  belong  to  one 
general  period,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  Soger  de  ClifTord,  the  firat 
of  his  race  who  held  this  property,  and  the  husband  of  Isabel  de  Yipont, 
its  heiress,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L 

From  hence  the  journey  was  continued  to  Brougham  HalL  By  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  an  opportunity  was  given  of 
seeing  the  armour  and  antiquities  in  the  hall  as  well  as  the  chapel,  which 
contains  much  ancient  woodwork  brought  from  abroad.  But  time 
pressed  and  most  of  the  party  went  direct  to  Eamont  Bridge,  where 
luncheon  was  arranged  in  the  Tennis  Court,  hard  by  the  Crown  Hotel 
After  luncheon,  "  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  "  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
was  visited.  This  curious  earthwork  is  thus  described  by  Canon 
Greenwell  and  Br.  Rolleeton  in  "  British  BatTOwe,"  p.  301  :  "  It  consists 
of  a  circular  mound  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  witJtin  which  is  a  broad 
platform,  and  beyond  it  a  ditch  enclosing  a  fiat  space  176  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  now  partly  destroyed  by  a  road,  which  cuts  off  »  portion  of  it,  hut 
was  complete  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  had  two  entrances  opposite 
eacli  other.  Three  similar  conatructions  {one  perfect,  the  others  more  or 
lees  destroyed),  almost  identical  in  shape  with  Arthur's  Round  Table,  still 
exist  at  Thornborough,  near  Tanlield,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; 
and  two  more  are  to  be  seen  on  Hutton  Moor,  near  Kipon,  not  many 

>  Ad  wxnuQt  of  Brougluin  Cutia  by  land  ADtiqiurian  and  ArohtHdogkal 
Mr.  Cbrk,  witli  a  plan,  is  m  the  Tnatta-  Sodetv,  voL  vi,  p.  IG  ;  alio  in  the 
timtt  of  the  Cumberiaud  and  Westraore-      SmltUr,  July  17th,  1877. 
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miles  from  those  at  Thomboiough.  Canon  Sihpboh  Eiaid  it  bad  been 
snggeated  that  the  place  was  a  "  hoam  gang,"  that  was  to  say  a  place  for 
duels  and  similar  oxcrcisca.  He  did  not  think  it  was  huge  enough  for 
horse  duels,  but  it  was  larRe  enough  for  a  duel  between  two  men.  If 
they  noticed  the  position  of  the  ground  outside  the  ditch  they  would  see 
that  the  place  could  not  have  been  meant  for  defence.  It  had  been  dug 
throngh  not  long  since,  but  nothin}{  was  found  in  the  shape  of  human 
temaina,  and  nothing  had  been  discovered  to  show  that  it  had  been  a 
place  of  burial  Of  course  on  such  "hoam  gangs"  duels  might  bo 
fought,  Dot  necessarily  to  the  death ;  it  would  be  mainly  used  for  military 
exercises  and  contentions  between  one  and  another.  It  was  certainly  too 
small  for  military  tournaments  aud  exhibitions. 

A  wal^  of  half  a  mile  brought  the  party  to  Mayborongh.  This  is  a 
circular  piece  of  ground  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  all 
tddes,  except  at  the  entrance  on  tlie  east  by  a  vallum  from  15  to  30  feet 
high,  formed  of  water  pebbles  from  the  Eden.  In  the  centre  is  a 
monolith  12  feet  high.  There  were  once  two  others  at  the  entrance.  On 
reaching  the  monolith  Canon  Sihpbos  said  that  originally  there  were 
three  stones  where  the  single  one  now  stood,  besides  two  others  at  the 
entrance  to  the  circle.  The  person  who  occupied  the  place  about  100 
yeara  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  to  destroy  the  stones,  and  he  employed 
two  men  upon  the  work  of  destruction,  both  of  whom  it  appeared  came 
subsequentiy  to  an  untimely  end  I  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  place 
he  really  did  not  know  what  to  say.  There  had  been  so  many  theories  or 
opinions  expressed  by  various  authors  that  one  hardly  dared  to  venture  to 
take  up  any  of  them.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  say  that  it  was  a  place 
of  worship  where  their  ancestors  met  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Gods, 
or  to  one  God,  as  the  cose  might  be,  before  they  went  down  to  the 
"  Kound  Table"  to  hold  an  assembly  to  determine  their  laws,  hut  he  did 
not  quite  hold  that.  He  was  not  at  all  ashamed  to  think  that  it  had 
been  simply  a  burial  place,  though  no  bones  had  been  found.  As  regarded 
the  name  he  thought  speculation  would  find  a  wide  field,  but  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  ended  in  the  conclusion  that  the  name  meant  a  laige 
building,  or  a  large  burgh  or  burg.  They  knew  heaps  of  ruins  called 
bui^,  and  the  name  Mayburgh,  or  Muyixirough,  might  have  been  a 
corruption  for  a  large  one,  a  large  building  or  temple  which  existed  here. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  was  f^ad  to  hear  t^t  the  monolith  or  single  stone 
was  only  one  of  a  group  of  three  which  or^finally  stood  in  this  place. 
It  seemed  probable  if  that  were  the  case  this  was  one  of  these  dolmens 
or  stone  structures,  standing  out  from  the  ground  with  a  large  stone 
capping  it.  It  was  a  universal  rule  that  such  erections  had  been  of  a 
sepulchral  character.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Denmark,  they  found  that 
an  earthen  mound  for  a  burial  place  was  constructed  of  a  circle  of 
stones  of  moderate  sise,  which  served  to  keep  the  mound  in  position 
when  it  was  made.  Here  they  had  it  as  a  large  annular  cairn  constructed 
of  pebbles.  The  cause  of  that  was  that  it  was  found  as  easy  to  collect 
the  pebbles  as  to  dig  the  soil  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not  improbable  that 
there  were  other  buildings,  and  it  was  likely  that  there  were  other 
cairns  that  had  been  erected  subsetiuent  to  the  setting  up  of  the  central 
mound  or  dolmen  and  the  circle  which  accompanied  it. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  portion  of  a  brokim  unfinished  celt  had 
been  found  in  the  entrance  to  Mayborougb.    This  solitary  evidence  has 
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boon  thought  to  lead  towardfl  the  ioference  that  this  dicnlar  enclosoic 
protected  a  Bettlement  of  NeoliUiic  men. 

Yanworth  Hall  was  the  next  point  This  very  complete  and  picturesque 
example  of  a  Bonier  Hall-house,  or  Peel-house,  conaiste  of  a  tower,  or 
pele,  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  hall  of  later  date,  and 
other  domestic  bmlding?,  including  n  postern,  porter's  lodge,  and  guard 
chambers. 

Dr.  Taylor  gave  a  detailed  and  interesting  discourse  upon  the  hall, 
dewrihing  and  iminliiig  out  its  various  features.  It  appears  that  tho 
manor  was  in  the  hanils  ot  the  Thrclkelds  from  tho  time  of  Edward  I. 
to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  tho  continuous  habitation  of  this  fortified 
house  during  that  long  jxiriod  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  many 
TOcce«sive  architectural  changes  and  additions  which  it  dieplayB.  From 
the  Thrclkelds  it  passf^  by  marriage  to  the  Dudleys,  and  subsequently 
by  sale  in  1654  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  of  Lowthcr,  in  the  possession  of 
whose  descendants  it  now  remains. 

.  Time  did  not  allow  of  visiting  Lowther  and  the  carriages  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Penrith,  After  a  hasty  glance  at  the  sad  remains  of  the 
castle — formerly  a  qua<lrang]e  with  a  tower  at  each  angle — built  by 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  and  "alighted" 
in  tho  civil  wars,  a  special  train  conveyed  the  party  to  Carlisle. 

The  Antiquarian  Section  opened  at  8.30  p.m.  in  the  Lower  Assembly 
Room  at  the  County  Hotel.  Mr.  JoBN  Evakb,  d.cl.,  lud.,  f.ils., 
occupied  the  chair  oa  President,  and  gave  his  Opening  Address  to  a  large 
audience. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Carlisle,  in  1859,  there  had 
{he  said)  been  a  great  and  most  important  change  regarding  our  views  of 
archeeology  in  general.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  the 
present  time  archseolt^y  was  regarded  more  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
science,  and  that  the  advances  which  had  been  made  in  other  branches  of 
science  had  told,  either  directly  or  indirectly,,  on  the  advancement  of 
archaeology.  The  great  naturalist,  Mr,  Darwin,  whose  loss  they  all 
deplored,  had  pointed  out  new  methods  in  the  realm  of  science,  and  moro 
especially  in  the  realm  of  natural  science;  and  they,  who  followed 
another  branch  of  science,  that  of  archeoology,  would  do  well  to  imitate, 
not  only  his  methods,  but  his  caution.  They  would  find,  and  had  found — 
and  no  one  had  illustrated  the  matter  better  than  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  now 
General  Pitt  Rivers— that  there  was  to  be  traced  in  all  objects  of  human 
use  a  certain  amount  of  evolution.  They  might  trace  back  the  most  com- 
plicated to  the  most  primitive  and  simple  implements ;  and  they  roust  all 
feel  that  whatever  they  found  and  whatever  thoy  had  was  in  some  sense 
the  direct  descendant  of  something  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  more- 
over in  tliat  year,  1859,  that  the  discoveries  of  flint  implements  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme,  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  were  first  brought  under 
tho  notice  of  the  British  public ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  describe  the  effect 
which  those  discoveries  had  had  on  the  archeology  of  this  country.  In  a 
similar  manner,  only  a  short  time  previously,  important  discoveries  were 
made  in  the  take  dwellings  in  Switzerland :  and  it  was  from  the  burnt 
remains  of  those  pile  villages  and  the  relics  preserved  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lakes  that  wo  could  form  the  best  idea  we  could  possibly  have  of  the 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  men  of  a  time  when,  in  the  first  place, 
only  stone  was  known,  and  more  recently,  when  bronze  had  come  into. use, 
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and  lastly,  when  iron  was  jnat  being  employed.  Another  great  archteo* 
l(^cal  discovery  was  that  of  the  important  ccntetory  of  HcJIstatt,  where 
np wards  of  a  thousand  gravos  were  examined  between  1847  and  1864. 
Tiere,  also,  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  human  history  was 
fully  illustratod,  for  wc  not  only  found  graves  containing  swords  and  other 
arms  made  of  bronze,  but  we  had  the  transitional  forms  in  which  the  use 
of  bronze  passed  over  into  that  of  iron,  thus  affording  a  remaikable  con- 
firmation of  the  succession  of  the  one  age  to  the  other;  in  fact,  the  earliest 
iron  weapons  were  not  made  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  was  most  convenient 
to  forgo  them  in  iron,  but  were  servile  imitations  of  the  instruments  cast 
in  bronze.  After  speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  archceology  by  Canon 
Greenwcll,  Dr.  Bruce,  and  other  northern  antiquaries,  Mr.  Evans  proceeded 
to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  antiquities  of  this  part  of  Britain.  Up 
to  the  present  no  implements  of  the  PalseoUthtc  period  had  been  found  so 
far  north  in  England  ;  and  the  views  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  tliat 
their  absence  was  duo  to  the  presence  of  glaciers,  might  probably  be  con- 
Mtdered  as  well  founded.  Wo  knew  that  in  the  south  of  England  those 
instruments  were  deposited  in  beds  which  were  formed  after  tfe  last  great 
Buhmcigence  of  this  country,  and  the  deposition  of  those  glacial  beds  which 
were  known  as  the  boulder  clay,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  in  how 
short  a  time  after  that  period  the  land  became  ^ain  susceptible  of  main- 
taining animal  life,  and  the  first  man  made  his  appearance  in  Britain, 
he  was  going  to  say,  "  on  this  side  of  the  channel ;  but  there  was  good 
reason  for  believing  that  at  that  perioil  this  country  was  still  united  to  the 
continent  and  that  what  we  now  know  as  the  channel  did  not  exist.  No 
doubt  the  scarcity  of  flint  in  the  north  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
absence  of  implements  made  of  that  material,  Whero  flint  was  scarce, 
such  implements  would  bo  of  greater  value,  and  consequently,  when  they 
had  been  well  used,  Ami  were  getting  inefficient  for  their  purpose,  they 
would  be  re-touched  and  worn  out  to  the  hilt  rather  than  be  thrown  away. 
It  was,  however,  possible  that  there  ought  be  gravels  along  the  valley  of 
the  Eden  in  which  drift  implements  might  eventually  be  found,  for  in 
countries  where  flint  was  scarce,  implements  of  n  very  rude  form,  and 
made  of  some  hard  siliceous  rocks,  had  been  in  use.  But  if  any  were  to 
ho  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  it  would  probably  not  be  in  the  gravel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  hut  in  that  some  60  or  even  100  feet  above 
tiio  existing  river.  He  believed  there  was  gravel  in  the  neigh  bourliood  of 
BirdoBWftld  and  Irthington  where  they  might  hope  that  future  investiga- 
tion would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  implements  of  this  kind.  But 
fiint  was  not  entirely  absent  in  the  district;  occasionally  it  had  been 
found  in  barrows.  Canon  GroenweU,  for  instance,  had  found  some  well- 
shaped  flint  knives  at  Castlecarrock,  hut  they  might  have  belonged  to  the 
Bronze  Age,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of  stone  survived 
in  the  &gfi  of  that  useful  metal,  bronze.  In  the  museum  upstairs  was  a 
remarkably  fine  di^er  or  apeai-  head  found  at  Winderwath.  It  resembled 
those  found  in  the  south  of  England  and  in  some  of  the  Yorkshire  bar- 
rows ;  and  whether  it  was  brought  from  the  south  into  this  part,  or 
whether  it  was  made  of  native  flint,  was  a  very  interesting  question. 
When  he  spoke  of  native  flint,  be  did  not  mean  that  they  had  any  flint 
in  position  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  there  might  have  been  cbalk  flints 
in  the  drifte  transported  from  a  distance.  At  Grotna  Green  arrow-heads 
had  been  fonnd,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Dumfriesshire.     But  the 
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implemeittB  of  most  oommon  occummoe  here  wete  those  laige  celts  or 
hatchets,  the  greater  part  of  them  made  of  felstone,  and  eomc  of  them  of 
a  shape  which  was  almost  peculiax  to  Cumberland.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  of  the  three  known  examples 
of  celts  which  had  been  found  attached  to  their  original  handles,  two 
werefrom  this  district,  one  from  SolwayMoBB,  and  the  others  from  Ehcnside 
Tarn,  as  described  by  Mr.  B.  D,  Darbishire  in  the  Archaioloijia.  It  was 
somewhat  remarkable  that  stones  for  sharpening  celts  had  also  been  found 
here  ;  one,  near  Lazonby,  had  something  like  seventy  grooves  in  it  The 
perforated  hammera  and  heavy  axes  were  very  common  he[&  In  old 
times  they  were  regarded  as  being  thunderbolts,  and  it  was  an  inteteeting 
fact  that  in  1766,  a  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Lyttleton,  commnnicated  a 
p^ter  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  which,  speaking  of  celts  found  at 
Spumstone,  and  in  Westmorland,  he  repudiated  the  thunderbolt  theory, 
and  stated  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  they  were  stone  implementB 
fiibricated  by  a  barbarous  people  in  early  times  before  the  use  of  iron  or 
otiter  metals  was  known.  They  would  thus  see  that  their  episcopal  chair, 
then  as  now,  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  antiquariee  of 
the  day.  Speaking  of  the  Bronze  Ago,  Mr.  Evans  mentioned  relics  found 
at  Wigton,  Longtown,  Irthington,  fiewcastle,  and  Naworth.  Of  mega- 
lithic  monuments,  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  In  this  country,  and  there  were  others  in  the  district  It  was 
doubtful  how  late  the  use  of  bronze  survived  in  the  north.  No  doubt  it 
lasted  longer  here  than  iu  the  south,  inasmuch  aa  the  knowledge  of 
working  iron  would  probably  be  derived  from  the  Grauls  on  the  continent, 
and  would  spread  but  slowly  northwaids.  Of  the  late-Celtic  period — 
dating  say,  hom  four  centuries  B.C.  to  shortly  after  Ciesar*s  invasion — 
some  few  relics  had  been  found ;  and  one  remarkably  fine  specimen,  a 
torque  or  necklace,  evidently  belonging  to  a  period  later  tban  that  of 
bronze,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  Roman  period,  was  in  the 
museum  upstairs.  A  remarkable  sword  had  been  found  at  Embleton  ;  it 
VTBB  in  a  sheath  ornamented  with  enamel  of  various  coloura.  Its  date 
was  probably  not  far  from  that  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  country, 
and  the  enamelling  corroborated  what  the  Roman  historians  told  us  of 
the  skill  of  the  Britons  in  that  art  ^o  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons  had 
been  found  here,  though  one  inscribed  bodvoo  had  been  dug  up  near 
Dumfries.  As  they  knew,  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds  had  been  found 
in  profusion,  but  he  need  not  enlarge  upon  them  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Bruce.  The  mixture  of  races  and  peoples — Batavians,  Giauls,  Dalmatians, 
Moors  and  Spaniards,  who  garrisoned  the  Boman  Wall,  was  well  illustrated 
by  the  inscriptions  still  preserved.  These  also  bore  testimony  to  the  pre- 
valence of  various  religions.  Only  lately  they  had  a  Punic  inscription  found 
at  South  Shields,  and  another  inscription  bad  been  found  describing  the 
influence  of  a  Syrian  goddess.  Coming  to  speak  of  more  modem  tunee, 
Mr.  Evans  said  it  was  interesting  to  know  that  coins  of  Edward  the  Elder 
and  Athelstan  had  been  found  in  Carlisla  It  was,  however,  curious  that 
there  were  no  Saxon  coins  bearing  the  name  of  the  town  as  their  place 
of  mintage ;  neither  were  there  any  coins  of  Rufus.  It  was  stated  that  a 
coin  of  Henry  I.  and  one  of  Stephen  had  been  stmck  here,  but  that  was 
doabtfuL  Uenry,  ]i!arl  of  Northumberland,  appeared  to  have  had  power 
to  coin  in  his  own  right  about  1150  ;  but  the  principal  coins  of  Carlisle 
that  came  dovra  to  uu  were  those  of  Henry  IL,  Richard  L,  and  John,  all 
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of  whom  minted  here.  In  the  year  1208,  King  John  summoned  all  his 
"moDeyers  "  to  London,  and  among  them  was  a  monster  bom  Carilale. 
It  was  in  part  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  mint  that  the  history  of 
the  short-croea  coinage  had  been  determined,  and  it  had  been  proved 
that  Richard  and  John  continaed  to  strike  coins  with  the  name  of  their 
father,  Henry.  Huch  of  the  credit  of  this  discovery  was  due  to  a 
northern  antlqaaiy,  Mr,  W.  H.  D,  Longstaffa  After  Henry  IIL, 
Cariisle  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  mints  of  the  north ;  but  there  was  a  mint 
at  Durham  and  another  at  Kewcastle,  where  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
struck.  During  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  however,  three-Bhilling  pieces  and 
one-shilling  pieces  were  struck.  The  sixteenth  century  tokens  which 
were  issued  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  scarce  in  the  north,  but 
some  of  Cockermouth  existed. 

In  conclnsion,  Mr.  Evans  said  a  few  words  on  monuments  such  as 
were  generally  in  churches,  and  regretted  that  the  restorers  of  our  churches 
should  so  much  neglect  them.  There  seemed  a  disposition  to  preserve 
the  more  ancient  monuments,  but  to  leave  to  their  fate  those  relating  to 
any  subsequent  period.  He  was  compelled  to  ask  why  the  history  of  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries  should  suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  church 
restorers  at  the  present  day.  He  was  not  aware  that  our  predecessors  had 
done  anything  to  offend,  unless  possibly  in  being  Protestant  He  looked 
to  the  uchitecls,  and  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  churches,  to  pre- 
serve for  the  future  all  funereal  inscriptions  and  monuments,  of  whatever 
date,  without  which  it  would,  in  future  ages,  be  impossible  properly  to 
reconstitate  the  history  of  the  pasL 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Talbot  db  MALAHnE,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Evana 

The  noble  President  of  the  Institute  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Antiquities  of  Algeria,"  which  is  printed  at  page  227. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  I»rd  Talbot,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  announced,  that  in  consequence  of  domestic  soirow  and  the 
exigencies  of  his  dnties  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  n^iretted 
greatly  that  he  would  ^  unable  to  take  his  place  at  the  meetii^  as 
President  of  the  Architectural  Section;  the  meeting  then  came  to  an  end. 

Thursday,  August  3rd. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  was  held  in  the  lower  Assembly  Room,  the  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  HABTsaoRNE  read  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  past  year  (printed  at 
p.  307).     He  then  read  the  following : — 

"Retort  of  the  Council  fob  the  Tsar  18S1-2. 
"In  bringing  before  the  Members  of  the  Institute  the  thirty-ninth 
Report,  the  Council  desires  to  refer  to  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
Bedfordshire  That  meeting,  though  comparatively  a  small  one,  was  of  a 
moet  cordial  character.  A  country  entirely  new  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  was  traversed,  and  buildings  of  the  highest  arch»ological 
importance,  notably  the  churches  of  Stukeley,  Wing,  Eaton  Bray,  Sk 
Alban's,  Felmersham  and  Elstow,  were  successively  visited ;  but  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  present  condition  of  some 
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of  these  and  man^  other  buildingB  in  the  diaMot  was  strongl;  tempeied 
hy  seutimente  of  deep  legiet  In  no  case  could  it  be  truly  aaid  that  tlie 
leBtorai  had  done  his  best — in  many  inatancea,  he  had  certainly  done  hia 
wont  A  whole  chapter  had  been  Utelj  wiped  out  of  the  history  of  St 
Alban's ;  the  legible  story  of  Elatow  had  become  a  ccmfused  delusion ; 
Dunstable  was  denudated,  and  the  atones  of  Eddeeborough  and  Felmet^ 
sham  cried  out 

"But  the  Council  thankfully  recognises  that  a  better  spirit  IS  at  hand.  It 
welcomes  the  formation  of  special  societies  for  the  intelligent  protection 
of  the  country's  heiiiooms,  ite  aichitectuial  and  monumental  history — 
Bodsties  which,  alas  I  were  not  brought  into  being  forty  years  ago ;  and  it 
believes  that  the  energies  and  influence  of  the  Institute  cannot  be  be^er 
Bpent  than  in  encouraging  societies  which  have  for  Uieir  object  the  proper 
continuance,  and  not  ^e  re-writing,  of  this  important  part  of  the 
country'e  history. 

"  The  Council  feels  that  it  is  encouraging  to  ootiqaariea  that  the  questiou 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Froteddou  of  Ancient  Monuments,  after  the  unfavour- 
able receptioa  which  it  has  received  for  a  number  d  SessioDa,  has  uow 
received  the  attention  of  the  Government 

"  With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  proposed  transference  of  all  Parish 
Be^steis  to  a  Central  Office  tliere  is  difi'erenoe  of  opinion,  for  although, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  documents  if  so  removed  might  run  less  risk  of 
injury,  and  be  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  some  students,  on  the 
other  hMid  the  documents  themselves  would  lose  by  being  taken  from  their 
native  places  ;  and,  further,  the  existence  of  the  Parish  Register  on  ila 
own  ground  has  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  a  class  of  local  anti- 
quaries to  wlioni  this  Institute  has  ever  been  much  indebted,  and  whose 
interests  should  cot  be  overlooked. 

"  The  Council  would  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  urrangementa  that  have  been  made  for  new  rooms  for  the  Institute  in 
Oxford  Ifansiou,  which  they  believe  the  members  will  find  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  Institute,  its  valuable  library,  and 
the  monthly  meetings.  The  Council  has  also  to  thank  the  authors  for 
theii  voloable  contributions,  by  wliich  the  lugh  character  of  the  Journal 
continues  to  bo  sustained 

"  With  much  sorrow  the  Council  records  the  death,  soon  after  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  and  at  which  be  was  present,  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bing- 
ham. Endowed  with  a  most  genial  and  sunny  disposition,  ho  was 
endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  will  long  cherish  the  memory  of 
on  English  gentleman  of  the  best  kind,  a  worthy  scion  of  the  ancient 
family  cstablislied  since  1250  at  Binghams  Melcombe, 

"  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  of  the  Salvins  of  Croxdale,  has  left  many  a 
mark  of  his  taste  and  genius,  for  who  so  well  as  he  grasped  the  feeling  of 
the  castle  builders  of  the  Edwardian  period  !  His  long  and  active 
professional  life  began  in  1826  was  only  ended  by  his  death,  truly  in 
harness,  at  the  age  of  S3. 

"  Mr.  H.  MaoLauchlan  has  passed  away  at  the  age  of  90.  ^e  surveys 
of  tlie  Watling  Sti«et  and  the  Roman  Wall  are  alike  the  evidences  of 
his  diligence,  patience,  and  skill,  and  of  the  munificence  of  a  princely 
patron  of  the  Institute. 

"Mr.  A.  W,  Moront  has  departed  in  the  prime  of  life.  That  ha 
worked  well  in  Norfolk  is  sufficiently  testified  by  his  papers  in  the 
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trangactiona  of  the  Norfolk  Archroological  Society.  His  power  for  work 
was  remarkable,  for  in  the  active  position  of  engineer  to  the  borotigli  of 
Leeds  he  found  time  to  complete  '  Papworth's  Armorials,'  to  edit  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  '  Whittaker's  Craven,'  and  to  bring  out  ii  coii- 
sideiable  number  of  papers  in  the  Journals  of  the  numerous  antiquarian 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  niemlwr. 

"  Sir  W.  H.  Drake,  a  vice-president  and  long  a  valued  member  of  the 
Council ;  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough ;  Mr.  H.  Henfry  ;  Mr.  J.  Peckover ; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Pearson  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Thoniton  ;  anil  last,  not  least 
eateemod,  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  have  gone  from  among  us  since  the  last 
Annual  Meeting. 

"  The  Members  of  the  Council  to  retire  by  rotation  are  as  follows  : — 
Vice-President,  Colonel  Pinney,  and  the  following  Members  of  the 
Council :  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  Lord  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  M,  H  Bloxam,  the 
Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  R  Baker,  Mr.  CD.  E.  Fortnura,  and  Mr.  S.  L  Tucker 
(Sotn^rset.) 

"The  CouneO  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M  H. 
Bloxam  as  Vice-President  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Pinney,  and  the  re- 
election of  the  latter,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  B.  Baker,  and 
Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker  on  the  Council. 

"  It  would  further  recommend  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Henley  Jervis  (the  retiring  auditor)  to  the  vacant  seats 
on  the  Council 

"  It  would  also  recommend  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  R.  H.  Gosselin  as 
Auditor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Jervis." 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  noble  Chairuah  alluded 
with  much  feeling  to  the  losses  which  the  Institute  has  sustained  since 
the  last  meeting.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Monuments  it  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not,  as  he 
had  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  go  far  enough,  still  we  might  he 
thankful  for  small  mercies  ;  it  was  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
As  to  the  question  of  Parish  Registers  it  was  a  difficult  one.  In  Ireland 
a  measure  had  been  introduced  whereby  the  original  registers  were 
removed  to  a  central  office  and  copies  retained  by  the  parish ;  he  thought 
the  reverse  of  this  plan  should  be  adopted.  Curing  the  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  Northampton  in  1878  a  gentleman  had  sboivn  him  a  leaf 
out  of  a  register  which  had  been  given  him  by  an  incumbent ;  certainly 
the  sooner  that  sort  of  thing  was  stopped  the  better.  The  adoption  of  the 
Report  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  Sfdrrell,  and  carried  unanimously 

Mr.  Evans  proposed  that  in  future  all  life  compositions  should  be 
funded.     This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hilton,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bavus  made  some  general  observations  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Gostbshoi'kb  proposed,  and  Mr.  Batlib 
seconded  a  motion  that  in  future  the  Balance  Sheet  should  be  issued 
in  a  fly-sheet  before  the  Annual  Meeting.  This  was  carried,  and  the 
Balance  Sheet  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  then  read  some  correspondence  lie  had  had  respecting  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Sjilisbury  in  1883.  A  cordial  offer  of  support 
had  been  received  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  city,  and 
letters  from  tho  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Nightingale  were  laid  before 
the  meeting.  The  noble  Chairman,  Sir  Charles  .Anderson,  Sir  Talbot 
Baker,  Precentor  Venables  and  others  took  port  in  a  general  discuEsion 
vol.  xzxu.  3  K 
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on  this  subject  Finally,  od  tha  motion  of  Precentor  Yisablmb,  seconded 
by  ill.  Bain,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  conaideration  of  the  Council 
in  London. 

The  following  new  member  was  then  elected :  B.  W.  Taylor,  Esq., 
proposed  by  Mr.  Spurrell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Evans. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman,  proposed  by  Ur^ 
Baylis  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster,  concluded  the  meetmg. 

At  11  a.m.  the  members  were  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Carlisle  in  the  restortMl  Fratry.  On  taking  the  chair,  and  opening 
the  Architectural  Section,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bereoford  Hope, 
the  DiAK  expressed  a  welcome  to  the  members  and  theii  friends 
within  the  wtdls,  and  on  that  spot  which  represented  through  all 
changes,  and  thtough  so  many  centuries,  the  two  main  ideas  of  Christian 
civilisation — the  idea  of  Christian  worship  and  thought  and  study  aa 
represented  by  the  Church  iteelf  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  of  what 
he  would  presume  to  call  Chriatain  communism  or  Christian  socialism  on 
the  other,  as  represented  by  this  noble  community  room,  and  the  other 
adjacent  buildings  of  the  eccleeiastical  body.  In  reference  to  the  build- 
ings themselves  the  Dean  said  that  the  Chapter  had  preferred  to  occupy 
the  position  of  hearers  and  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
had  made  these  buildings  their  special  study ;  but  if  time  permitted  one 
of  their  number  would  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Fratry  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  whose  lamented  removal 
rested  to-day  upon  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  of  those  present  as  it  did 
upon  his  own.  After  alluding  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  Dean 
expressed  bis  regret  that  the  state  of  the  work  at  the  Dranery  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  throwing  it  open,  but  he  hoped  tluit  by 
Sunday  the  work  would  be  so  for  forward  that  he  would  be  able  to  show 
smalt  parties  over  the  house  in  the  afternoon.  The  Dean  concluded  by 
asking  Mr.  Freeman  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Frsemam  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  cloister  garth  where,after  remak- 
ing that  this  was  not  hie  section — that  he  belonged  to  the  following  of 
William  the  Red  and  not  to  the  following  of  Bishop  jEthnlwulf,  he  dealt 
with  the  Castle  rather  than  the  Cathedrd — spoke  to  the  following  efiect: 
That  suppose  a  wise  man,  learned  in  the  history  of  buildii^  and  in  history 
generally,  but  knowing  nothing  of  this  particular  place,  were  sudd^y  to 
drop  from  the  clouds  on  this  spot,  bow  much  would  be  be  able  to  find  out 
for  himself  without  any  man  or  book  to  guide  himt  Such  a  man,  thus 
set  down,  would  be  able  to  find  out  a  good  deal  about  the  history  of  the 
place  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  He  might  not  know  the  name  of 
the  place,  or  ihe  name  of  the  founders  and  builders ;  but  he  would  be 
able  to  know  what  country  he  was  in,  what  kind  of  place  he  was  in,  and 
pretty  nearly  what  were  the  dates  of  the  different  things  that  he  saw. 
■When  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  he  would  Bay  at  once,  "I  am  in  England,"  for  he  would  know 
tliat  windows  like  those  Perpendicular  ones  coidd  not  be  found  any- 
where but  in  England.  Then  he  would  know  at  once  that  he 
was  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  church,  and  it  would  not  toko 
him  very  long  to  find  out  the  character  of  that  great  church.  The 
first  question  he  would  ask  was — "  This  is  something  more  than  a 
parish  church ;  it  has  buildings  about  it.  What  is  it  t  la  it  a  regular  ot 
is  it  a  secular  church  1"    He  would  soon  see  that  it  was  a  tegular  church. 

Gooi;lc 
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He  Tould  note  the  surronnding  buildings,  and,  above  all,  this  Fratry  or 
refectory,  parallel  with  the  nave,  and  he  would  know  that  thia  building, 
parallel  with  the  nave  of  a  church,  must  be  a  refectory,  and  nothing  else. 
Again,  if  he  had  been  dropped  down  at  Furoesa  and  Colder  abbeys  before 
he  came  to  Carlisle,  he  would  easily  see  that  it  was  not  a  Cistercian 
church,  because,  apart  from  it  being  in  a  town,  the  refectory  of  Cistercian 
chnrcbes  was  not  parallel  to  the  nave.  Then  he  would  have  to  doubt  a 
Iittl&  He  might  think  it  was  a  church  of  Benedictines ;  he  could  not  tell 
by  the  li^t  of  nature  that  It  was  a  church  of  Austin  canons.  A  further 
question  he  woold  ask  was,  "  la  thia  aimply  a  conventual  church,  or  is  it 
something  more— is  it  the  church  of  a  Bishop  V  There  seemed  to  have 
been  no  episcopal  palace  or  anything  else  to  tell  tiie  inquirer  that  it  was 
the  see  of  a  Bishop,  Some  local  antiquary  should  be  able  to  tell  them 
whether  there  was  ever  an  episcopal  palace  in  Carlisle,  as  there  commonly 
was  in  episcopal  cities,  and  if  not,  how  there  never  came  to  be  ona. 
Was  the  lack  connected  with  the  long  vacancy  of  the  see  after  the  first 
bishop,  or  was  it,  that  when  bishops  had  got  feudalized  and  turned  into 
barons,  they  did  not  care  to  have  a  house  in  the  cityl  As  to  the  history 
of  the  building,  the  inquirer  wonld  see  that  we  had  here  a  Norman 
minster  of  moderate  size,  of  which- there  arc  still  fragments  in  the  two 
transepts  and  what  remained  of  the  nave.  He  would  also  see  that  the 
nave  must  formerly  have  been  much  longer,  but  he  would  need  local 
information  as  to  tiie  circumstances  in  which  it  came  to  be  shortened. 
Then  he  would  guess  that  this  nave  had  been  the  pariah  church,  as  was  so 
common  a  custom  with  the  Austin  canons,  though  this  feature  would  at 
once  distingbish  this  church  from  any  old  standing  cathedral  church  in 
England  proper,  except  Lincoln.  At  Lincoln,  the  division  come  about 
through  the  first  Bishop  setting  up  his  throne  in  an  existing  church, 
exactly  as  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  was  doing  at  this  very  moment,  so 
that  the  parishioners,  who  kept  the  nave  as  their  parish  church,  did  not 
lose  their  right  by  the  setting  up  of  the  Bishop's  throne.  The  arrangement 
was  a  very  common  one,  though  it  had  puszled  many  people,  as  judges  and 
counsel  had  been  puraled  by  the  precisely  similar  Arundel  case.  The 
inquirer  would  further  see  tiiat  here  he  had  a  comparatively  small  church 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  and  that  a  vast  and  magnificent  choir  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  displaced  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
Norman  church,  and  had  displaced  it  in  a  veiy  remarkable  way.  He 
would  see  that  the  under  row  of  windows  was  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  upper  row  of  the  fourteenth,  and  he  would  also  see  that  some 
one  in  late  times  had  gone  and  destroyed  the  history  of  the  place  by 
sticking  in  that  great  doorway  where  no  great  doorway  ought  to  be. 
It  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  history  and 
memorials  of  the  past  were  being  wiped  out  day  by  day  to  bring  in  the 
pretty  things  of  the  present.  Here  was  the  refectory,  there  was  the 
walk  in  the  cloister,  and  there  was  the  dormitory.  There  was  a  little 
door  in  the  transept,  but  no  grand  door,  because  there  was  no  grand 
entrance.  Why  had  the  church  not  been  left  to  tell  ita  own  story,  to 
teU  every  man  that  the  dnrmitory  had  come  up  against  the  churchl  AVhy 
were  not  the  signs  of  the  dormitory  left,  instead  of  giving  us  that  new 
masonry?  The  new  doorway  might  be  a  fine  thing  of  its  kind,  but  why 
not  leave,  if  only  for  visitors  like  themselves,  those  fragments  of  history 
which  they  came  from  place  to  place  to  moke  out  t    It  was  disappointing 
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vfaon  they  came  to  a  place  to  find  tkat  some  ingeuioiu  man  had  done 
hiB  best  to  wipe  out  its  history ;  to  find  that  there  had  been  a  perfectly 
wanton  sacrifice  of  the  building  to  make  the  thing  pretty.  A  doorway 
was  wanted  no  doubt,  but  why  not  put  it  somewhere  else  and  not  destroy 
the  history  1 

^t  this  point  i^r.  Froeman  went  inside,  and  went  on  with  his  descrip- 
tion in  the  nave.  No  one,  he  said,  ought  to  come  inside  a  building  until 
he  had  examined  the  outside,  adding  that  the  outside  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  —its  walls  and  its  site — was  perhaps  better  worth  seeing  than  tliff 
inside.  They  saw  a  fragment  of  the  nave  of  the  Austin  priory,  forming 
anciently,  and  until  recently,  the  parish  church.  From  hence  ihey  would 
see  the  character  of  the  church  ;  it  was  neither  very  early  nor  very  late 
Norman ;  and  if  it  was  the  work  of  Bishop  ^thelwulf,  he  should  be 
well  pleased,  as  he  was  a  sort  of  friend  of  his.  They  would  see  the  nave 
had  gone  a  long  way  further  to  the  west  Now,  casting  their  eyes 
to  the  east,  they  would  sec  still  remaining  a  Norman  arch  over  the 
opening  from  the  transept  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  They  would 
see  also,  on  the  north  side,  another  Xorman  arch,  which  was  partly 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  blocked  up,  as  it  did  not  lead  from  any- 
thing into  anything.  They  saw  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  came  agauist 
it.  When  the  choir  was  added,  it  was  designed  of  a  much  greater  width 
and  height  than  the  original  building,  and  it  was  thus  thrust  altogether 
to  the  north,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  original  Xomian 
church.  Commonly  the  middle  of  the  nave  and  the  middle  of  the  choir 
coincided,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  in  this  case  the  middle  line  of  the  nave  was 
very  much  to  the  south  of  the  middle  line  of  the  choir.  Perhaps  those  who 
built  this  grand  choir  intended  some  time  or  other  to  pull  down  the  nave 
and  rebuild  it  to  match  ;  or,  which  was  most  likely,  they  thought  nothing 
about  the  nave.  Going  inside  the  choir,  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  the 
evidcuces  of  the  way  in  which  the  choir  had  been  built  to  the  north, 
regardless  of  the  original  Norman  building.  Turning  to  the  south  side, 
he  commented  on  the  very  beautiful  thirteenth  century  work,  tlie  pillars, 
arches,  and  aisic  windows,  and  on  the  fourteenth  century  windows  in 
the  clerestory  above.  The  east  window  was  the  grandest  of  its  kind  in 
England,  and,  he  supposed,  in  the  world.  Tliore  was  as  big  a  window  in 
one  of  the  churches  at  Fcrugia,  which  iu  some  points  reminded  liim  of 
this ;  but  here  they  had  tlie  finest  piece  of  tracery  to  be  seen  anywhere ; 
next  to  it  came  the  abbey  church  at  Selfay,  whidi  however  was  smaller. 
In  this  choir  might  be  sepn  one  distinctive  English  peculiarity,  the 
absence  of  a  vault  in  so  great  a  church.  The  English  tradition  of  making 
a  wooden  roof  an  ornamental  feature  was  here  to  be  seen  on  the  greatest 
scale.  But  even  in  England  it  was  very  rare  in  a  church  of  this  rank  to  see  a 
wooden  roof  designed  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Freeman  next  drew  attention 
to  the  series  of  lanset  windows  in  the  aisles,  remarking  that  the  range  was 
rather  more  perfect  than  it  ought  to  be.  One  or  two  Perpendicular  windows 
had  been  taken  out,  and  lancets  put  in.  It  was  a  very  curious  thing  that, 
whenever  there  was  a  piece  of  history  in  a  building  marking  its  age,  thora 
was  sure  to  come  a  wise  modem  architect,  some  man  of  taste,  with  his 
head  full  of  hia  own  ideas,  who  felt  himself  as  much  above  history  as  the 
King  of  the  Romaus  did  above  grammar.  This  modern, architect  came  and 
said,  "  I  am  the  only  person  who  am  upon  a  level  with  the  original 
architect ;  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  what  he  woidd  have  done." 
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So  all  later  work  must  be  swept  a.v&j.  The  wise  man  of  taste  must  wipe 
out  the  whole  story  and  bring  everything  back  to  what  ho  supposed  it 
would  have  been  in  his  pet  century.  This  wipii^  out  of  history  waa 
called  by  the  etiangely  sarcastic  namo  of  "  restoration."  Restoration 
commonly  meant  destroying  all  traces  of  the  past,  and  building  up 
according  to  the  fancy  of  some  architect  to  whose  tender  mercies  the 
buildiug  may  have  been  handed  over.  So  it  wae  here.  These  windows  were 
not  the  original  thirteenth  century  windows — they  were  windows  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  stuck  in  to  the  wiping  out  of  history.  Mr.  Freeman 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  fencing  off  the  choir  from 
Uie  nave,  remarking  that  he  was  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  subject,  between 
needs  of  the  past  and  the  present,  since  at  Cariisle  so  little  of  the  nave 
remained  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  choir  as  the  chureh  till  somebody 
should  rebuild  the  nave.  He  hoped  that,  if  ever  the  nave  was  re-built  to 
the  west,  they  would  not  attempt  to  make  the  new  part  like  the  old  part ; 
they  should  not  build  it  in  the  twelfth  century  style,  but  in  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  if  there  weie  one.  And  such  a  style  might  be  called  into 
being ;  but  if  we  could  take  up  and  develop  the  style  which  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  oi  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
native  English  style  b^jan  to  decline,  that  would  be  better  stilL 

Mr.  R  8.  Fbbooson  gave  a  description  of  the  old  glass  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  east  window.  This  represents  a  Doom  with  Our  Lord 
sitting  in  judgment,  the  procession  of  the  Itlessed  to  the  palace  of  heaven, 
the  place  of  banishnicnt  for  the  wicked,  and  the  resurrection.  In  one  of 
the  quatrefoils,  just  above  the  muHions,  ie  a  figure  suirouiided  by  a  heraldic 
bcffder  of  castles  and  leopards'  faces,  alternating, — a  Iwrder  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  This  points  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  governor  of  Carlisle  from 
1380  to  1384,  and  who  impaled  Castile  and  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Mr.  Ferguson  then  read  the  following  notes  which  Mr.  Bloxam  had  con- 
tributed on  the  monumental  effigies  in  the  Cathedral. 

"  1.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  recumbent  efiigy  of  a  bishop.  His  face  is 
close  shaven;  on  his  head  is  worn  the  milm  prdiom  with  pendent  infuhe 
behind.  The  amice  is  worn  about  the  neck.  On  the  body  appears,  first, 
the  skirts  of  the  alb,  then  the  extremities  of  the  stole,  then  the  tunic, 
over  that  the  dalmatic,  over  all  the  chesible,  with  the  rationale  in  front  of 
the  breast  The  maniple  hoi^  down  from  the  left  arm ;  the  right  hand 
is  gone,  but  was  upheld  in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  pastoral  staff, 
enveloped  in  a  veil,  appears  on  the  left  side,  hut  the  crook  is  gone ;  the 
left  hmid  is  also  gone.  The  shoes  oi  sandals  are  pointed,  and  the  feet  rest 
against  a  sculptured  bracket  The  head  reposes  on  a  square  cushion. 
Above  is  a  canopy,  partly  destroyed.  This  effigy  appeare  to  be  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  cirea  1469.  It  is  generally  assigned  to 
Welton,  who  died  1362. 

"  2.  There  is,  on  the  floor,  the  inlaid  brass  effigy  of  a  bishop,  wearing  the 
mitra  prpliom,  and  vested  in  the  amice,  alb,  stoic,  tunic,  dalmatic  and 
diesiblo,  and  maniple.  In  the  left  hand  the  pastoral  staff  is  held  ;  in  the 
right  hand  is  a  book.  This  is  engraved  in  Cough's  Si^ptdchral  Mimu- 
mmie,  vol.  ii,  pi,  cxvi. ;  and  in  Hutchinson's  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.,  p, 
602.  It  is  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Richard  Bell,  who  died  1496  ;  his  name 
is  on  it 

"3,  Under  an  arch  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  recumbent  efiigy  of  a 
bishop  of  the  thirteenth  century.     He  ia  represented  bearded,  with  the 
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mitra  pr^iota  on  hia  head,  th«  amice  aboat  his  aeck,  and  in  tiie  alb,  tunic 
and  dalmatdc,  ovec  which  is  Tom  the  chesible,  which  b  long,  with  the 
lationale  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  right  hand,  now  gone,  was  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  The  pastoral  staff  is  on  the  left  of  the  body.  Above  the 
head  is  an  Early  English  canopy,  now  much  mutilated.  This  is  said  to 
be  Bishop  de  Eveidon,  who  died  1204  or  ISOG. 

"  There  is  also  a  enwll  quadrangular  brass,  of  very  late  dat«,  to  Bishop 
Henry  Robinson,  who  died  in  I6I6.  A  duplicate  is  in  Queen  Coll^, 
Oxford.     It  is  engraved  in  Jefferson's  Oarlitle,  p^  180." 

The  Ber.  J.  T.  Fowlzr  proceeded  to  deecribe  the  carvings  on  the 
capitals  of  the  pillan  of  the  choir  representing  the  occupations  in  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year. 

The  party  moved  on  to  the  west  door  near  which  is  the  stone  inscribed 
with  runes.  Professor  Stephens,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  Dean,  said 
he  had  described  the  inscription  very  fully  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
work.  It  was  very  short  and  simple,  the  translation  being,  "  Dolfin  wrote 
these  runes,"  oi  "Dolfin  carved  these  letteis  on  this  atone."  It  was  a 
simple  scribble  of  the  builder,  or  the  architect,  or  some  of  the  workmen. 
The  name  Dolfin  was  a  very  common  one,  but  it  might  be  that  of  the 
governor  of  Carlisle  whom  Bufus  drove  out  These  scribbles — some  of 
a  more  formal  and  official  character — were  frequently  found,  and  they 
might  be  called  "  church  scribbles."  In  a  similar  way  we  found  inscrip- 
tions which  had  been  written  on  the  wet  clay  of  bricks  with  the  finger  or 
a  stick,  the  brick  being  afterwanla  hardened  by  burning. 

Returning  to  the  Kiatry,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fbrgubok  showed  by  plans  what 
was  known  of  the  original  arrangements  of  the  Cathedral  and  Uie  adjacent 
buildings,  and  afterwords  described  the  painted  ceiling  in  the  Deanery. 

Mr.  MiOKLBTHWAiTB  followcd  With  some  remarks.  He  said  no  doubt  the 
parish  church  was  very  much  older  than  the  Cathedral,  and  be  con- 
fessed he  was  sorry  that,  after  all  these  centuries,  the  parish  church 
had  been  turned  out  He  then  sketched  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  history  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Freeman  had  rightiy  said  that 
the  interest  of  these  structures  centred  in  the  indications  they  afforded 
of  the  changes  which  Iiad  taken  place  according  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  successive  ages.  That  being  so,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  nineteenth  century  deans  and  canons  should  not  alter  to  suit  their 
wants.  Some  alteiations  were  mere  fancies,  and  he  deprecated  the  removal 
of  the  Perpendicular  windows  as  much  as  Mr.  Freeman  could  do  j  but  other 
alterations  were  legitimate,  among  which  he  consideied  Uie  insertion  of  the 
south  door  in  the  transept,  which  was  really  needed.  Mr.  Mickletbwaite 
then  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  conventual  buildings,  and  the  meeting 
gradually  broke  up. 

At  2  p.m.,  the  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Upper  Assembly  Room, 
Mr.  Frbbhah  in  the  cliair. 

The  Rev.  Precentor  Yenablbs  read  a  paper  on  "  Cumberiand  Chuich 
Dedications,"  which  embraced  the  dedications  of  churches  in  Cumber- 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire-over-Sands — forming  the  present 
diocese.  He  said  there  were  several  out  of  the  way  churches  which 
appeared  to  have  no  dedications,  or  if  they  were  dedicated,  the  names 
were  lost 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Peacock  said  that  most 
dedications  could  be  found  by  looking  up  old  wills ;  for  a  person,  when 
he  made  bis  vrill,  invariably  named  the  church  in  which  be  wishod    lb> 
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ouried,  aud  also  called  it  hj  ita  dedication.  He  tiad,  more  than  once, 
leoovered  a  loet  dedication  in  that  way.  Mr.  W.  Jackscm  protested,  as  a 
local  antiquary,  against  the  remoral  of  mUs  to  London. 

Mr.  Jaoebon  then  read  a  paper  ob  "  The  ConntesB  of  Pembroke,"  and 
the  section  diapened. 

In  the  Lower  Assembly  Room  at  2  p.m.  the  Antiquarian  Section  met^ 
Mr.  Etakb  in  the  chair.  The  Bev.  W.  S.  Caltbrlbt  read  a  joint  paper 
by  Dr.  Parker  and  himself  on  "  Goeforth  Cross."  In  the  course  of  the 
dtscusaion  irhicb  ensned,  ProfeHsor  Stephens  said  the  cross  was  unique 
in  all  his  experience ;  ite  probable  date  was  the  seventh  century. 

The  Bev.  T.  Lkbs  read  a  paper  on  "Cresset  Stones"  (printed  at  p.  390), 
and  followed  this  up  by  reading  a  paper  by  Sit  Henry  Dryden  on  "Lamp 
Niches"  (printed  at  p.  396). 

I>r.  Tatlor  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Legends  and  Inscriptions  over  Door- 
ways of  old  hoases  in  Cumberland,"  and  the  section  broke  up. 

At  3.15  a  large  party  left  in  carriages  from  Court  Square  for  Dalston 
HalL  Here  the  members  were  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Fxnansoif, 
who  gave  a  good  description  of  this  highly  interesting  "  HaU  House."  Aa 
usual  with  border  fortresses  it  consists  of  a  Fele  dating  in  this  case  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  around  which  later  buildings  have  clustered. 
Of  these  later  works  ^oee  to  the  extreme  west  are  evidently  the  work  of 
Sir  John  Dalston  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  while  the  central  portion  of 
the  buildings  must  have  been  put  up  by  another  Sir  John  Dakton  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Fe^;u8on  described  with  much  clearness 
of  detail  the  additions  of  still  later  times,  many  of  which  possess  high 
ortiatic  merit,  and  throw,  as  he  justly  remaiked,  great  light  on  the 
development  of  domestic  arohitecture  in  these  parts  of  the  country. 

The  journey  was  continued  to  Rose  Castle,  where  the  party  were  most 
cordially  received  at  tea  on  the  lawn  in  this  lovely  spot  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Mis.  Goodwin.  Mi.  C.  J.  Fbbgcbon  gave  a  short  and  dear 
account  of  this  historic  fortress.  Here,  as  usual,  the  Fele,  built  originally 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  forma  the  kernel  of  the  buildings.  Mr. 
Ferguson  said  that  Bishop  Holton'e  works  of  this  period  were  destroyed 
by  Robert  Bruce  in  1322,  and  that  before  1336  a  moro  spacious  mansion 
arose  at  the  bidding  of  Bishop  Kirby,  who  in  this  latter  year  obtained 
license  to  cienellate  his  mansion  of  "Rooe."  Further  additions  were 
made  by  Bishop  Welton,  who  in  1356  obtained  another  license  to 
cre&ellate.  Few  evidences  of  these  works  now  remain,  but  their  extent 
can  be  traced.  The  great  hall,  council  chamber,  chapel,  constable's 
tower,  kitchen,  and  offices  appear  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the  castle  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  comprised  the  inner  bailey.  Around  the 
outer  bailey  a  second  wall  was  drawn  with  mural  towers  at  the  salient 
points,  the  approach  being  then,  ns  now,  through  the  gatehouse,  in  which 
the  great  sculptured  loae  was  inserted  nearly  a  century  later.  The  whole 
was  farther  protected  by  a  moat  supplied  by  a  spring  in  the  rising  ground 
on  the  south.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Pele  which  Bruce  had  ruined 
was  restorod  by  Bishop  Strickland,  whose  name  it  has  since  borne.  Later 
in  the  century  Bishop  Bell  built  a  tower  on  the  north  front,  and  in  the 
sixteenUi  century  Bishop  Kyte  built  a  tower  on  the  west  side,  and 
probably  much  besidss.  So  good  a  stronghold  had  Rose  become  in 
Elisabeth's  time  Hat  Bishop  Meye  was  turned  out  of  it  by  the  Waiden 
of  the  Marches,  who  then  occupied  it  against  the  Scots.     In  1646  Rose 
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was  held  for  the  RoTalistB  by  Ur.  Lowther,  constable  of  the  castle.  U 
was  taken  b;  the  Parliamentarians,  and  became  for  eome  time  a  prison  for 
the  Royalista  In  1648,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by  Royalista,  it  was 
taken  b;  atorm  and  bumL  It  waa  shortly  after  sold,  and  was  tamed  into 
a  private  residence.  On  the  Restoration,  Bishop  Sterne  rebnUt  some 
portions  of  the  castle,  but  so  unskilfully  that,  on  the  translation  of  Sterna 
to  York,  his  successor,  Bishop  Rainbow,  brought  an  action  gainst  biro 
for  dilapidations,  and  gained  his  case.  For  the  use  of  this  lawsuit  a  plan 
of  the  castle  wss  taken  in  1671,  which  still  exists,  and  is,  from  ita 
minuteness,  a  moat  interesting  document  Bishop  Rainbow  rebuilt  tha 
chapel,  and  his  successor.  Bishop  Smith,  bonntifully  restored  other  parts 
under  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  "niouLas  Machell,  rector  of  Kirkb;  lliore, 
and  coUcL'toT  of  the  "Machell  Manuscripts,"  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  classic  architecture  into  these  parta.  Under  Bishop  Percy 
the  castle  was  brought  into  its  present  form  after  the  designs  of  Rickman, 
certainly  one  of  the  first  to  re-intioduoe  Gothic  into  Cumberland. 

A  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "Rose  "  or  "  La 
Rose,"  Mr.  R.  S.  Fbbouson  expressed  his  belief  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  emblem  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  Carhslo  cathedral  was 
dedicated.  Referring  to  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Freeman,  he  stated 
that,  after  the  division,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  of  the  eccleeiastical 
[iroperty  between  the  Bishopric  and  the  Priory,  tha  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
never  had  a  residence  in  the  city :  Linstock,  which  fell  to  the  Bishop 
on  the  division,  was  found  to  be  dangerously  near  the  marauding  Scots, 
so  that  the  prelates  thought  it  desirable  to  have  Carlisle  between  them 
and  their  northern  neighbours,  and  settled  at  "  La  Rose." 

Copies  of  "Letters  from  Belvedere,"  from  Mr.  Hnrtshome'a  collection 
of  family  documents,  dated  respectively  June  8th,  and  July  9th,  1719, 
were  distributed  among  the  visitors  to  Rose.  In  making  the  subjoined 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  between  "William  Bradford,  the  bishop's 
secretary  and  son,  and  Samuel  Kerrich,  it  may  be  convenient  to  koJI 
that  when  William  Nicoleon,  bishop  of  this  diocese  was  translated  to 
Uerry  in  1718  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Bradford,  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  rector  of  Bow,  and  master  of  Benot  Collie  Cambridge, 

The  new  prelate  "Kissed  the  King's  hand  for  Carlisle,"  and  was 
consecrated  on  Whitsunday  at  Lambeth.  In  the  following  year  he  made 
his  way  to  his  new  home,  then  lately  restored  by  Bishop  Rainbow  and  the 
bountiful  Bishop  Smith  after  the  burning  of  1648. 

As  fresh  and  naive  records  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  a  historic  Border 
Castle,  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  "  Chatlee  Easy,"  to  "  Octavio," 
may  perhaps  be  fittingly  introducetl  here. 

"  Carlile  June  8th  171». 

"Dear  Sain 
"  By  ys  time  I  fear  yon  have  begun  to  think  yt  my  Fritndehip  has  nol 
laidy  admitted  of  any  ffreat  incream.  But  I  assure  you  my  silence  for 
so  long  a  time  proceetls  from  no  other  yn  ye  great  hurry  I  have  been  in 
ever  since  my  arrival  at  ya  place  ;  nor  do  I  yet  see  an  end  of  it ;  for  now 
yt  we  begin  to  be  a  little  settled  in  our  Lodgings  in  ye  City,  we  are 
sotting  out  to  morrow  on  my  Lds  visitation  wch  will  take  up  a  fortnight 
at  different  times  before  it  is  finished  ;  &  at  our  return  from  yt  we  are 
again  to  remove  to  my  Lds  Palace  at  Rose  Castle,  5  miles  from  ye  City 
to  reside  there  ye  summer.     You  will  expect  no  doubt  yt  I  shotUd  give 
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you  an  account  of  Carlisle ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  well 
enough  acquainted  wth  ye  toini  or  ita  InhabitanU  to  write  an  history  of 
it.  At  present  therefore  you  muat  be  coDteiited  to  be  told  yt  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  place  when  you  come  to  it,  brit  very  difficult  of  access  thro'  yo 
vast  number  of  stones  in  ye  roads.  The  inhabitants  seem  very  obliging 
free  people ;  we  have  excellent  French  wino  and  veiy  clieap,  &  good 
brandy.  My  Lils  Palace  is  a  sweet  retirwl  place,  good  ganlcus  &  a  river 
running  at  ye  bottom  of  ym  and  a  due  distance  from  ye  city  There 
being  a  Ganison  in  ye  town  we  have  ye  happiness  always  to  have  some 
officem  here,  who  are  very  good  company.  The  Clei^y  are  generally 
speaking  but  mean,  ye  ladys  really  very  genteel  and  well  bcliaveil.  lie 
assure  you  we  have  Balls  and  Assemblys  very  frequently.  .  ,  .  .  ' 
His  i/L^y  :  before  he  went  to  Holld  :  was  graciously  pleas'd  to  enlarge 
my  Father's  Commendam  for  ye  Living  of  Bow   for   2   years   longer, 

In  ye  meantime  I  am,  Dear  Sam,  wth  ye  truest  affection 

&  sincerely  yota 

Wra  BradfoKl. 

"Last  Saturday  was  sevennigbt  ye  30th  of  May  between  II  &  12  at 
night,  we  had  a  shake  of  an  earthquake  here  very  sensible.  Hatl  you 
any  suchf 

"Belvedere  July  9th  1719. 

"  Dear  Octavio, 
"  You  will  I  dare  say  be  surpris'd  to  see  a  letter  dated  from  an  unknown 
place;  but  you  will  sound  ye  meaning  when  you  see  Ch;  Easy  at  ye 

bottom. We  have  no  further  news  from  our  Neighbours 

in  Scotland.  And  now  for  an  account  of  Carlisle.  It  ia  a  very  pleasant 
small  City,  a  great  deal  of  good  company  in  &  about  it  Several  Ladys 
of  good  fortune  &  very  polite ;  insomuch  yt  we  have  frequently  Balls, 
Assemblies,  Visiting  days,  public  Tea-tables,  Scandal,  Ac  There  being  a 
Garrison  in  ye  town  they  are  never  without  some  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
tho'  at  present  they  have  only  a  Regiment  of  Invalids  ye  Dragoons  being 
onlcred  Westwanls.  The  Officers  are  generally  honest  and  well  bred  men, 
and  add  much  tv  ye  Mirth  of  ye  place.  Indeed  all  ye  Gentlemen  of  yo 
Country  are  very  free  and  generous  to  Strangers,  and  make  ue  very 
welcome.  French  Wine  and  Brandy  we  have  plenty  and  cheap.  6  miles 
from  Carlisle  stands  Rose-castle,  or  in  my  language  Belvedere.  A  good 
old  house,  large  pleasant  gardens,  with  a  river  at  ye  bottom  of  ym.  In 
short  a  sweet  coimtry  retirement,  fit  for  Study  and  sports.  To  give  yoo 
a  short  account  of  our  manner  of  life  here.  We  rise  about  6,  breakfast 
and  study  till  11,  dress  &  to  prayers  in  our  chappel,  walk  in  ye  gardens, 
dine  chat  and  drink  tea,  read  an  hour  or  two,  at  4  to  chappel,  after  yt 
walk,  or  ride,  or  visit  a  neighbour  &  drink  a  glass  of  ale,  or  fish  or  some 
such  Country  amusement  till  8,  then  sup,  to  prayers  at  9  olamode  de 
Benet,  then  to  bed  those  yt  please.  We  have  a  pretty  large  family.  My 
Lda  Steward,  his  Wife,  a  Son,  (who  was  an  Oxonian)  live  with  us ;  and 
we  have  at  present  our  Domestic  Chaplayn,  an  Oxonian.  Tliese  are 
very  good  liumour*d  honest  young  Gentlemen,  &  my  chief  Com]>anions. 
After  my  Ld  is  gone  up  to  bed  we  generally  go  into  ye  Butlers  room 
&  there,  over  a  bottle  of  ale  tell  old  storys,  toast  our  Mistresses,  & 
chat  till  about  11.  On  Saturday  sevennigbt  or  sooner,  I  ex|)ect  our 
other  Domestick  Chaplayn  from  Camb  t  our  friend  Mr.  Denne,  who  has 
accepted  of  my  Lds  title  &  invitation  to  spend  ye  vacation  at  Belvedere, 
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to  my  no  small  pleasure.  We  keep  2  pnblick  days  in  a  week  Mondays 
&  Thursdays,  when  we  expect  company  to  dinner  &  seldom  are  dis- 
appointed. Thus  we  live,  &  now  to  tell  you  how  we  Love.  I  confess  I 
have  not  been  idle  since  I  came  into  ye  country. " 

A  genuial  inspection  of  the  castle  and  grounds  having  been  made,  the 
members  again  reached  Carlisle  at  7  p.m. 

At  eight  p.m.,  in  conHeqiience  of  the  number  of  papers  on  the  list,  the 
AntiquariaiL  Section  met  simultaneously  in  the  Upper  and  in  the  Lower 
Assembly  Rooms.  In  the  former  Mr.  R.  S.  Febodson  occupied  tlie  chair 
and,  before  a  lai^  audience,  read  a  paper  of  gn^at  iiitenwt  on  "  Tlie 
CliartcTs,  Guilds,  and  Bye-Laws  of  Carlisle,"  following  with  a  ]>apet  on  a 
noble  volume  entitled  "  Tlie  Carlisle  Dormont  Book." 

Tlie  history  of  tliis  fine  book  is  pretty  dear.  Purchased  prior  to  1561, 
it  was  the  Register  Governor  or  Donnont  Book  of  the  commonwealtli 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  and  contains  the  constitutions  or 
by-laws  agreed  upon  in  that  year  for  the  government  of  the  city,  signed 
by  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffa,  and  by  four  men  from  each  occui>ation  or 
guild.  The  city  seal  was  also  appended  thereto.  For  nigh  a  century 
afterwards  it  was  used  for  no  further  purpose  than  to  contain  the  form 
of  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  city  ofScials.  But  during  the  time  of 
the  Protector  it  was  reversed,  and  used  as  a  register  of  deeds  of  title  to 
property  which  had  1>een  taken  from  the  bishop  and  from  the  dean  and 
Chapter.  The  corporation,  after  the  Restoration,  found  two  other  uses 
for  it,  viz.,  a  register  of  the  declarations  taken  against  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  a  register  of  indentures  of  apprenticeship.  The 
various  putjioses  for  which  the  book  has  been  used  are  all  now  obsolete. 
It  has  large  store  of  blank  papers  yet,  but  its  work  is  done,  though  its 
value  as  a  record  increases  year  by  year. 

Mr.  W.  Nanson  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Carlisle  Cullery  Tenure," 
and  Mr.  Pbaoock  read  a  paper  on  the  curious  and  little  known  subject  of 
"Church  Ales."  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Ferguson, 
Mr.  Nanson  and  Mr.  Peacock,  and  the  meeting  ttien  came  to  an  oni 

In  the  Lower  Assembly  Room  Mr.  Evakb  occupied  the  chair.  Here  was 
also alarge attendance.  TheRev.PrebendaryScABTHrcadapaperon  "The 
Discoveries  at  Bath,"  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  MiOKLSTHW^rrs  with  a 
paper  on  "The  Crypts  at  Ripon  and  Hexham"  (printed  atp,  347).  After 
a  long  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  latter  paper,  votes  of  thanks 
!  passed  to  Mr.  Scarth  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and  the  meeting 


Friday,  August  i. 
At  10.30  a.m.  a  large  party  left  Carlisle  by  special  train  for  Gilsland. 
From  hence  the  members  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  Roman  camp  at 
Birdoswald  (Amboglamia).  At  this,  the  laigest  camp  on  the  Wall,  Dr. 
Brqcb  took  cliarge  of  the  party,  and,  proceeding  to  the  double  gate  on 
the  eastern  side,  spoke  as  follows: — "We  know  that  Agricola  came  in 
the  year  80,  and  that  before  he  had  advanced  into  Caledonia  he  left 
several  bands  of  troops  located  in  strong  posts,  from  which  they  were 
never  driven.  I  fancy  that  Birdoswald  was  one  of  Agricola's  campa. 
The  position  was  a  remarkably  strong  one,  and  it  was  well  defended. 
In  tlie  year  120  Hadrian  came  to  this  country,  and  finding  it  in 
great  disorder  and  requiring  his  personal  attention  he  built  a  vrall,  and 
he  seems  to  have  made  use  of  such  of  Agricola's  stationary  camps  BS 
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suited  hie  purpose  in  laying  the  line  of  his  wall  This  wall  consisted  of 
two  parts.  One  was  a  stone  wall  eight  feet  thick,  and  how  high  we 
cannot  tell — probably  about  16  or  17  feet  On  the  north  aide  of  this 
wall  there  was  a  dit<:h  or  fosse,  the  niaterial  taken  out  of  which  oftuu 
forms  an  additional  rampart  As  we  go  along  the  road  to^ay  we  shall  see 
the  fosse  frequeutlf.  On  the  south  side  of  the  stone  wall  from  Xew- 
caetle  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tonuination  of  the  western  end  at 
Dnunburgh  there  is  an  additional  fortification,  the  Yallitm,  consisting  of 
three  earthen  lamparts  with  a  fosse  between  the  first  and  second  of  tlium. 
Between  the  two  walls  runs  the  military  road  by  which  supplies  were 
carried ;  portions  of  this  road  are  quite  distinct  and  perfect  at  the 
present  day.  To  the  east  of  us  we  have  it  for  ten  miles  together. 
Another  feature  of  the  wall  la  the  accommodation  made  for  the  garrisons. 
In  all  probability  it  took  15,000  troops  to  garrison  the  wall.  At  the 
average  distance  of  four  miles  there  was  a  station  such  as  this  on  which 
we  are  standing.  Besides  the  stationary  campe  there  were  a  series  of 
buildings,  called  mile  castlee,  about  60  feet  square.  Between .  these  mile 
castles  there  were  three  or  fonr  turrets  about  ten  feet  square,  the  walls  of 
which  were  about  three  feet  thick.  I  call  them  stone  sentry  boxes.  A 
very  important  feature  of  the  stations  is  the  gateways.  We  have  here  a 
remarkably  good  example,  and  they  were  all  built  on  the  same  principle 
This  gateway  is  a  double  one  ;  they  were  usually  about  eleven  feet  wide 
and  arched  over.  On  each  side  of  the  gateway  was  a  guard  chamber, 
auch  as  the  two  here,  which  have  been  filled  up.  The  gateways  were 
arched  over  both  on  their  inner  and  outer  margins.  We  frequently 
see  marks  of  the  pivot  holes  uf  t)ie  gate.  There  were  pivot  holes 
at  the  bottom  and  at  the  upper  part,  so  that  in  order  to  put  a  gate 
in  its  place  they  had  to  lift  it  up  through  the  upper  hole  and  let 
the  gate  down  into  tlie  bottom  one.  Tliis  station  was  the  largest 
on  the  wall  and  consisted  of  five  acres  and  a  half.  Tlie  one  next 
in  size  is  at  Cheeteis,  on  the  North  Tyno.  Botli  of  these  camps  had 
the  peculiarity  of  having  two  gates  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 
Usually  in  every  other  instanue  the  Romans  had  four  gateways,  at  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  roads  going  from  one  to  the  other  about 
18  feet  wide.  Minor  streets  in  the  camp  were  very  narrow,  scarcely 
enough  to  allow  for  passing  ;  the  object  being  to  show  as  little  face  to 
the  enemy  as  possible.  The  other  gateway  in  this  rampart  has  tumbled 
in,  the  ground  having  given  way  j  it  was  a  single  one.  This  camp 
was  occnpieil  by  the  first  cohort  of  the  Dacians — tiie  wall  liaving  been 
garrisoned  throughout  by  auxiliary  troop  under  Roman  ofificere.  We 
arc  bringing  trooj>3  from  India.  Apparently  we  ate  taking  a  lesson  froni 
the  Roman  book.  Thuy  never  put  two  nationalities  together.  They  liad 
upon  the  wall,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Dutchmen,  Belgians,  Moots,  Syrians, 
Dacians.  Tlie  Dacians  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Roman  subjection. 
WJuit  did  Hadrian  do  but  bring  a  number  of  these  discontouteil  Dacians 
to  this  station.  The  Romans  hod  no  objection  to  the  Dacians  breaking  the 
hoads  of  the  Caletlunians.  Then  they  took  the  discontented  Britons  to 
conquer  the  discontented  Dacians.  You  see  a  series  of  serrated  hills 
over  there  to  the  east.  These  are  called  the  '  Nine  Nicks  of  Tliirl wall,' 
the  wall  having  been  thirled  or  pierced  there  first  of  alL  Fur  ten  miles 
tlio  wall  goes  over  a  basaltic  dyke ;  and  this  dyke  being  steep  towards 
the  north,  gives  additional  defence  against  the  Caledonians.    The  wall 
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cominij  from  the  N'ine  Nicks  croseos  the  Irthing,  and  then  comes  up  a 
steep  osccut.  Alwitys  in  the  viciiiity  of  a  Roman  camp  were  subuiban 
buildings,  for  in  addition  to  the  troops  there  were  camp  followers,  and 
tliey  requinxl  accommodation.  On  this  eastern  side  we  hare  eztoisive 
remains  of  suburban  buildings.  Generally  the  Prefect  or  commander  of 
the  cohort  had  a  villa  outside  the  walls,  because  in  times  of  peace  and 
quietness  he  did  not  like  to  be  cramped  up  in  the  camp^" 

After  inspecting  the  eastern  gateway  the  party  moved  to  the  hypocausL 
In  answer  to  a  question  Dr.  Bnice  said  that  as  they  went  westward  they 
would  see  the  vallum  on  the  left  hand.  The  vallum  and  the  wall  did  nc^ 
run  parallel.  The  wall  caught  rising  eminences,  and  the  vallum  ran  more 
in  straight  lines,  and  usually  by  the  tail  of  a  hilL  Sometimes  the  wall 
and  vallum  were  a  quartet  of  a  mile  apart,  and  sometimes  as  close  tc^ther 
as  possible.  The  question  bore  on  who  built  the  wall  The  vallum  going 
along  the  tail  of  a  hill,  leaving  great  elevations  to  the  north  of  it,  would 
give  a  great  advantage  to  the  Caledonians  ;  and  that  wea  one  reason  why 
they  ^icied  the  two  works  were  the  work  of  one  engineer.  With  regard 
to  the  hypocauBt  some  of  the  better  buildings  of  the  camp  were  wanned 
by  this  means.  In  all  the  Roman  camps  they  had  hanging  floors ;  and 
they  had  a  furnace  at  one  extremity  which  warmed  the  air  and  this  heated 
air  was  carried  underneath  the  floors  and  tip  the  sides  of  the  house,  so 
that  a  smalt  quantity  of  heat  produced  great  effects,  and  it  had  this  special 
advantage,  if  the  furnace  were  ever  so  hot  it  did  not  immediately  affect 
the  temperature  of  the  room ;  or  if  the  servants  neglected  to  keep  tie  fires 
up  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  cold  was  experienced  The  heat  would 
be  kepi  constantly  uniform  and  would  be  greatly  economised.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Romans  used  coaL  They  found  coal  and  cool  ashes  in 
tlieir  stations.  Two  or  three  years  ago  llr.  Clayton  came  upon  a  large 
heap  of  coal — about  a  cartload  ;  but  it  had  disappeared.  Tourists  and 
others  were  anxious  to  have  a  piece  of  Homan  «ml  and  the  cartload  was 
now  reduced  to  about  a  scnttlefiill.  With  respect  to  the  well,  which  was 
then  inspecteil,  Dr.  Bruce  said  the  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  good  water.  He  did  not  think  they  were  fond  of  having 
a  well  in  the  stations.  There  was  a  well  in  the  camp  at  Marjrport,  but 
they  usually  had  the  water  outsida  In  this  instance  there  was  a  well  in 
the  middle.  The  last  time  the  Institute  was  at  the  camp  they  found  there 
was  a  tank  tliere.  The  water  was  brought  from  a  considerable  distance 
by  means  of  a  conduit  under  ground  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
filtering  the  water.  Remains  of  charcoal  were  found  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  water  before  being  used  passed  through  sides  made  up  of  gravel 
and  of  charcoal.  Continuing,  Dr,  Bruce  said  the  Romans  built  the  wall  on 
the  north  of  rivers.  The  object  of  this  was  to  secure  the  fertile  land  of 
the  valleys,  and  further,  when  driven  from  the  wall,  to  have  an  additional 
harrier  in  the  river.  A  question  was  put  as  to  the  shape  of  the  stones, 
and  Dr.  Bruce  said  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  the  Britons  work  at  tha 
wall.  The  stones  were  usually  eight  or  ten  inches  square  in  the  front 
and  almost  always  cut  across  the  line  of  stratification,  *so  as  to  stand  the 
weather.  He  had  seen  tliem  two  feet  long,  so  aa  to  get  a  good  grip  of 
the  wall,  and  they  were  always  wedge-shapetl,  tapering  smaller  at  the 
inner  end  than  at  the  outer,  the  mortar  being  h^er  than  the  stones. 
There  were  no  tiles  used  in  the  wall 
Passing  to  the  southern  gateway,  Dr.  Bruce  described  it  in  similar 
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terras  to  those  in  which  he  explained  the  remains  of  the  eafitem  gate- 
way. He  pointed  to  the  remains  of  a  circular  vault  next  to  the  western 
guard  chambeF,  which  he  thou^t  must  have  heen  used  for  drying  wheat 
In  this  countiy  the  com  did  not  ripen  quickly,  and  they  required  to 
dry  it  He  drew  attention  to  the  comers  of  the  corap,  and  said  they 
were  always  rounded.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Romans  when 
they  came  to  build  the  wall  first  of  all  made  themselves  secure  within 
good  stone  rampaite,  and  they  built  a  camp  independently  of  the  wall, 
and  adopted  the  plan  of  rounded  comers.  The  remains  of  the  north 
gateway  were  in  the  road.  Before  leaving  the  south  gate  he  read  a 
passage  from  the  late  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  Waters  in  which, 
speaking  of  a  view  at  the  supposed  site  of  Troy,  he  says  that  the  best 
notion  he  could  give  of  it  to  a  Cumberland  borderer  was  by  telling  him 
that  it  resembled  the  view  just  outside  the  camp  at  Birdoswald.  From 
the  steep  cliff  overhanging  the  Irthing,  the  point  alluded  to,  a  view  of 
great  Iwauty  revealed  itself.  Dr.  Bmce  subsequently  pointed  out 
some  Roman  masonry  inside  the  camp,  which  apparently  belonged  to  a 
building  of  importance,  and,  with  much  applause,  concluded  his  very  lucid 
and  interesting  remarks  by  quoting  the  following  lines  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  written  to  Miss  Carpenter  from  the  vicinity  of  Amlx^lanna  : 
"  Take  these  flowers  which,  purple  waving. 

On  the  ruined  rampart  grew, 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  Imperial  standard  flew. 
Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Huck  no  longer  laurels  there  ; 
But  they  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild  flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  hair." 

The  carriages  were  resumed,  and  the  road,  which  now  ran  for  some 
distance  alongside  of  the  wall — here  in  a  very  jwrfect  state,  presently 
mounted  upon  it^  so  that  the  antiquaries,  with  a  magnificent  prospect  in 
front  of  them,  had  the  wall  under  their  feet,  the  ditch  on  the  north  and 
the  vallum  on  the  south  side.  Leaving  the  wall  and  descending  the  hill 
at  Banks  Brow  the  party  arrived  at  Ijmercost  Priory,  and  had  luncheon 
in  the  Dacre  HalL 

Mr.  G.  J.  FBRonsoN  here  took  the  direction  of  affaira,  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  house  of  Austin  Canons,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  it  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Robert  de  Vallibua  in 
1169,  and  further  endowed  by  the  Multons,  his  successors  in  the  barony 
of  Gilsland.  From  the  scanty  history  concerning  the  place  we  gather 
that  Edward  I  and  his  queen  were  here  in  1280,  in  which  year  the 
conventual  buildings  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots ;  that  Edward  I. 
was  at  Lonercost  in  1 306,  and  was  detained  here  in  1 307  by  the  state  of  his 
health;  that  Robert  the  Bmce  came  in  1311  with  a  great  army  and  stayed 
for  three  days,  when  he  incarcerated  most  of  the  canons  ;  that  David  of 
Scotland  came  in  1346  and  reduced  the  place  "  in  nihilum  " ;  and  that 
it  was  constantly  harried  by  the  Scots  during  the  remainder  of  the  century, 
so  that  the  unhappy  prior  and  his  brethren,  their  lands,  and  buildings 
were  in  a  very  sorry  plight  in  1409,  as  appears  from  doctunentaiy  evidence 
preserved  at  York.  From  this  time  to  its  dissolution  in  1536,  the  history 
of  the  priory  and  its  occupants  is  a  blank.     It  was  granted,  in  the  last 
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named  year,  to  Thomaa  Dacre  of  I^nercoet,  who,  in  the  cuatomuy 
manner,  converted  some  of  the  couventoAl  buOdings  into  &  dwelling- 
honsa  In  later  times  the  charch  and  other  bniJdings  fell  into  great 
dilapidation,  &om  which,  in  our  own  day,  they  hare  been  partially  and 
judicioualy  reacnod.  Mr.  Ferguson  gave  a  general  deecription  of  &e 
outside  of  tbe  priory,  and,  on  taking  the  party  inside  the  church,  handed 
them  over  to  Mr.  JAicKunawMn,  who  said  that  the  key  to  the  fonn  of 
a  church  was  almost  always  more  easily  got  inside  than  oat8id&  When 
they  had  once  mastered  how  a  church  grew  they  could  almost  at  once 
wal^  to  the  place  where  the  earliest  work  was.  Iliis  was  a  church  of 
regular  canons,  like  that  at  Carlisle,  but  it  differed  in  one  respect,  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  order.  Here  they  had  a  church  with  only  one 
aisle.  The  explanation  of  this  was  that  the  regular  canons  always  founded 
their  churches  where  parish  churches  already  existed.  If  they  had  not 
done  so  here  this  church  would  not  have  been  at  present  in  existence  as  it 
was.  When  the  canons  built  it  it  was  built  on  the  parish  church  lines, 
though  much  lai^er  than  the  parish  church.  The  twelfth  century  pariiJi 
church  was  built  in  different  40X013.  He  would  only  speak  of  one  of 
these  forma  That  was  a  chiirch  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  without 
aislea  The  canons  built  on  this  model,  or  at  least  began  to  build 
so.  They  fiiet  built  a  choir  without  aisles  and  a  transept;  and  when 
they  had  built  that  much  they  would  build  a  cloister  and  the 
buildings  round  it  to  live  in.  The  next  thing  they  built  was  the  nave. 
By  the  time  they  got  to  building  the  nave  the  larger  parish  cbnrchee 
began  to  have  aisles,  and  the  canons  thought  they  must  have  aisles  too, 
and  they  accordingly  made  such  additions,  but  the  existence  of  the 
cloister  prevented  an  aisle  being  added  on  that  side.  When  built  the 
nave  was  assigned  to  the  parish,  and  was  cut  off  by  solid  screens  &om 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church.  But  the  canons  had  certain  rights  there, 
notably  the  right  of  procession,  and  there  were  doora  for  the  procession 
to  go  through.  A  door,  now  built  up  opposite  the  present  org^  wonld 
bring  the  canons  into  the  parish  chuich ;  and  another  close  to  it,  but  in 
the  transept  wall,  was  their  entrance  into  their  own  part 

The  party  procce<led  to  the  choir  now  without  a  roof,  and  Mr. 
MtOKiBTHWAiTB  again  addressed  them.  He  said  he  had  not  much  to 
say  except  to  call  their  attention  to  the  way  in  which,  having  freed  them- 
selves from  the  difficulty  in  the  position  of  the  cloister,  the  canons 
adopted  double  aisles  and  symmetri(»l  amingement.  He  could  not  give 
a  reason  for  the  pillars  being  longer  on  one  side  than  another.  As  Uiej 
came  into  the  dioir  they  came  though  a  doorway  rather  Early  English 
than  Transitional.  Tliere,  be  believed,  was  one  of  the  doorways  between 
the  jkarish  church  and  tlie  collegiate  church.  On  the  other  side  they  saw 
tbe  door  by  which  the  canons  came  in.  He  pointed  to  a  Transitional 
door,  which  he  thought  probably  entered  a  litUe  sacristy,  and  close  to  it 
there  was  a  patch  in  the  wall,  which  he  thought  was  the  way  up  to  the 
old  dormitory.' 

Mr.  TnOKER  (SoTn^tet)  made  some  observations  on  the  heraldi^  of  the 
Dacro  tombs  in  the  chancel ;  and  the  members  shorUy  after  went  en  to 
Naworth  Castla,  where  they  they  were  received  by  Miss  Howard  and 

>  A  vu^eo(nplat««fflouDtof  thsnrohi-  TVmwoelMiiM  of  U>e  Chunbarbiid  uxl 
tootuTkl  hiatoTj  of  t^nerooat  Priory,  hj  WeMmoreland  Anttqaariui  and  Ardueo- 
Ur.  C.  J.  Fsrgawn,  will  b«  found  in  the      legical  Socictf,  *d1  L,  p.  Mi. 
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Hiss  Cecilia  Howard,  in  the  unavoidable  and  much  regretted  abeence  of 
Mr.  Howard  at  Westminater. 

After  a  few  preliiuinaiy  observations  in  the  courtyard,  Mr,  C.  J. 
Fkbgoson  read  some  extracts  from  a  paper  by  himself,'  from  which  we 
^ther  that  licence  to  creuellate  the  coeUe  was  granted  to  Kanulph  de 
Dacre  in  the  9th  of  Edward  III.  (1335).  This  is  the  earliest  documen- 
taiy  information ;  but  it  would  appear  from  architectural  evidence  that 
Banulph  de  Dacre  found  a  Fele  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  which  formed 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  border  fortresses,  the  nucleus  of  the  greater 
caatlo  which  he  tlien  caused  to  arise.  Thus,  the  Dacre  tower  was  formed 
with  the  Pele  as  its  substructure,  the  walls  of  thu  bailey,  the  gateway 
on  the  south,  and  certain  offices.  The  castle  was  repaired  and  considerably 
added  to  by  Thomus  Lord  Dacre,  of  Vlodden  fame,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  an<l  probably  to  the  time  of  this  extensive  castle  builder 
the  remarkably  constnicted  "  Howard  Tower"  may  be  assigned.  Thomas 
Lord  Dacre,  however,  left  the  castle,  as  he  found  it,  a  feudal  fortress.  It 
auheequently  fell  into  neglect,  and  in  the  Slst  of  Elizabeth  (1589)  is 
described  in  an  inquisition  as  "  in  very  great  decay  in  all  parts."  This 
state  of  affairs  was  fully  remedied  by  I/)rd  William  Howard  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  changed  from  an 
Edwardian  fortress  to  a  Jacobean  hotise.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  century, 
the  first  £arl  of  Carlisle  effected  many  repairs;  and  the  destniction 
caused  by  the  lamentable  fire  of  1844  brought  about  a  remodeHing  at 
the  hands  of  an  acknowledged  master  in  the  science  of  cafltle  building. 
The  judicious  additions  and  alterations  that  are  being  earned  out  at 
&ie  present  day  under  the  direction  of  cultivated  taste  will  form  much 
interesting  study  for  future  antiquaries. 

The  party,  divided  into  three  sections,  went  successively  over  the  castle 
and  its  precincts ;  after  which  Miss  Howard  was  kind  enough  to  offer  tea 
to  the  members  in  the  great  hall.  Carlisle  was  again  reached  at  6  p.m., 
by  special  train  from  Naworth  Station. 

At  8  p.ni.  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  the  Chapter  of  Carlisle  gave  a 
amveriantme  in  the  Fratry.  In  this  noble  hall  more  than  300  guests 
were  assembled  Some  choice  antiquities  were  exhibited,  among  which 
were  many  ofthechaptermunimcnt8,twocopes,one  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  other  of  the  sixteenth,  "the  horns  of  the  altar,"  under  which  name  a 
pair  of  walrus  tusks  figure  in  tlie  inventories,  the  carttUary  of  Holm 
Cultrsm,  and  the  endowment  cliarter  of  tlie  Cathedral  of  1541.  Light 
refreshments  were  offered,  and  a  selection  of  charming  vocal  music 
brought  this  most  agreeable  reunion  to  a  close. 
Saturday,  August  6. 

At  10.30  the  members  went  by  rail  from  Carlisle  to  Hexham.  Here 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodobs,  who  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
took  charge  of  the  party  and  conducted  it  t«  the  abbey,  passing  on  the 
way  the  royal  grammar  school,  founded  in  1&99  by  charter  of  Eliiabeth. 
Proceeding  to  the  cloister  garth  Mr.  Hodges  gave  a  reaumi  of  the  principal 
historical  evonte  connected  with  the  monastic  buildings,  explaining  as  he 
went  along  the  features  of  interest  in  the  adjacent  ruins.  With  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  site,  he  said  it  could  be  traced  back  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation.    About  674  St.  Wilfrid 

'  n.,  voL  iv.,  p.  *86. 
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obtained  froiu  Etheldrida,  wife  of  King  Egfrid,  King  of  Korthumbria, 
and  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Anglos,  her  merriage  dowry, 
consisting  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  this  endowment  he 
foimded  a  Saxon  cathedral,  which  was  destroyed  hj  the  Danes  in  875, 
and  the  only  traces  of  which  were  an  ancient  crypt  below  the  present 
church.  Tlie  bishopric  of  Hexham  terminated  in  822,  A  second  church 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  St.  Wilfrid's  by  Thomas  11.,  Archbishop  of 
York,  for  canons  reguUr  of  St.  AnRtin,  early  in  the  12th  century,  its  first 
prior  being  Askitilling.  Passing  round  to  the  site  of  the  nave,  now  known 
locally  as  the  Campy  Hill,  Mr.  Hodges  pointed  out  a  base  of  one  of  the 
pillais,  which,  he  said,  was  unique  as  to  the  section  of  its  moulding,  bo 
far  as  he  knew,  in  this  country.  The  priory  was  in  its  palmy  days  before 
1296,  and  there  are  indications  tlmt  about  tliat  time  the  building  of  the 
nave  had  been  conunenced.  The  Scote,  however,  visited  Hexham  early 
in  that  year,  burnt  the  houses,  turned  out  the  canons,  and  destroyed  the 
monastery,  locked  up  the  doors  of  the  school  to  which  they  set  fire, 
cruelly  roasting  to  death  200  boys  and  completely  gutted  the  town. 
The  nuimery  of  Lambley  and  the  monastery  of  Corbridge  were  burnt 
down  nt  the  8.ame  time,  Tlie  canons  had  to  leave  Hexham,  and 
they  could  not  return  for  a  great  many  years,  one  reason  being  that  there 
was  nothing  to  return  to.  Their  cattle  were  all  gone  and  their  monastic 
buildings  were  in  ruins.  The  Scots  returned  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1311  Robert  the  Bnice  visited  Hexham  on  'several  occasions.  Tliere 
were  successive  raids  of  the  Scots  in  succeeding  yeais,  and  there  was  no 
possible  opiwrtunity  of  renewing  the  buildings  between  1296  and  1318, 
In  1346  Kipg  David  stayed  at  Hexham  for  three  days,  and  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Seville's  Cross.  After 
that  the  priory  had  a  little  rest,  but  its  giaJmy  days  were  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  The  nave  does  not  appear  to  have  been  built 
before  1296.  Mr.  Hodges  is  of  opinion  that  while  the  work  was  com- 
menced about  that  tune  it  was  never  actually  completed  At  all  event*, 
there  are  no  traces  of  stones  having  been  thrown  down  ;  there  are  no 
stone  uhippings  visible  ;  and  there  was  only  one  moulded  stone 
found.  The  church  enjoyed  th?  privilege  of  sanctuary,  the  boundaries 
of  the  sanctuary  being  indicated  by  four  crosses  erected  on  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  town.  On  the  north  side  the  cross 
stood  in  the  river,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is,  about  two  miles  from 
Hexhain,  on  the  Cross  Bank,  a  piece  of  a  sanctuary  cross.  The  cross  on 
the  south  aide  probably  stood  on  tlie  Gallows  Bonk.  The  spot  where  it 
stood  on  the  east  side  is  definitely  known,  and  a  portion  of  the  cross  is 
to  be  seen  in  Hexham  Workhouse.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  there 
is  a  place  caUed  "  Maiden  Cross,"  where  the  fourth  cross  is  supposed  to 
have  stood.  On  gaining  tlie  sanctuary  an  offender  was  protected  imtil 
such  time  as  he  was  able  to  make  an  expiation  of  bi^  offence  which  the 
stat«  of  the  law  then  required.  Mr.  Hodges  observed,  in  the  course  of 
his  interesting  remarks,  that  almost  every  docuniout  connected  with  the 
church  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  there  was  not  a  sii^'ie  line  of  writing 
to  show  when  the  existing  cburcli  was  built.  Prior  Richard,  one  of 
the  chroniclers  of  Hexham,  said  a  great  deal  about  tlie  Saxon  church, 
but  neither  ho  nor  his  successor  Jolin  aaid  a  single  word  about  the  chun^ 
which  must  have  been  in  existence  or  in  course  of  erection  when  they 
wrote.    The  party  then  left  the  site  of  the  nave  and  entered  the  church 
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by  the  door  of  the  south  transept  Passing  along  to  the  north  tnvDROpt, 
Mr.  Hodges  described  by  means  of  a  ground  plan  the  general  outline 
of  the  buildings.  Entering  the  choir,  he  i»iiited  out,  on  the  north 
Bide  of  where  the  high  altar  had  stood,  the  Frid  or  Frith-stool — 
a  stone  chair  in  which  offenders  flying  from  justice  sought  refugu.  lie 
referred  in  strong  tenua  to  the  destructive  "  restoration  "  of  recent  yoiirs, 
remarking  that  he  looked  upon  such  a  restoration  iis  laischievous  stupidity 
or  downright  wickedness.  Tliey  might  at  least  he  thankful  that  the 
outside  of  the  building  was  comparatively  uninjured.  The  present 
rector  (the  Rev.  Canon  Barker)  hod  the  greatest  veneration  ■  for  the 
church,  and  he  would  not  nllow  one  stone  of  it  to  be  touched  un- 
necessarily. Tliey  could,  therefore,  at  all  events,  feel  now  that  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Hexham  was  in  good  hands,  and  that  there  was  no 
further  danger  of  destnictive  "  restoration."  Returning  to  the  trangejits, 
Mr,  Hodges  |)ointed  out  and  described  a  large  Roman  slab  which  waa 
recently  found  in  the  slype  when  the  excavations  wore  being  made  with 
the  object  of  discovering  a  crypt  which  waa  supposed  to  exist  under  tliat 
portion  of  the  church.  He  preferred  the  view  that  the  stone  was  removed 
from  the  Roman  cemetery  at  Hexliam  and  built  into  the  church,  to  the 
contention  of  some  that  it  was  removed  origiiially  from  the  Roman 
Station  at  Corbridge.  The  slab  is  a  very  large  one,  and  it  would  have 
entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  Inlraur  to  convey  it  to  Hexham.  The 
stone  from  which  the  slab  was  hewn  is  to  be  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tyne,  about  two  miles  from  Hexham.  The  carving  on  the  atone  and 
the  inscription  are  in  excellent  pre»)ervation,  the  former  dcpictini;  a 
Roman  standard  bearer  on  horseback  carrying  aloft  his  ensign  and  riding 
over  a  prostrate  foe,  and  the  latter  indicating  that  the  monument  was  to 
the  memory  of  a  Roman  soldier.  > 

The  members  now  adjoumccl  to  luncheon  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  which 
Mr.  Hartshome  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hodges  for  his 
able  discourse,  and  the  churcli  waa  then  revisited  and  generally 
inspected,  tlio  crypt  and  other  vaulted  portions  being  subsequently 
seen.  The  Baron  de  Cosson  caUe<l  attention  to  a  Saloile  of  about  1480, 
with  a  reinforcing  piece  in  front,  erroneously  said  to  have  belonged  to  a 
Fenwiek  who  was  killed  when  wearing  it  at  Marston  Moor.  Mr.  Tucker 
fSdioentef)  made  some  comments  on  the  heraldic  paintings  of  the  vestry 
screen,  anil,  beftire  leaving,  speaking  on  behalf  of  archssologista  generally, 
Mr.  Peacock  took  occasion  to  express  his  indignation  and  sorrow  at  the 
iterance  which  had  charocterisetl  the  "restoration"  of  this  noble  church 

The  Moot  Hall,  in  its  origin  apparently  a  Pele,  but  concerning  which 
there  arc  no  records  whatever,  was  now  visited,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
members  returned  by  rail  to  Carlisle  at  6  p.m.  Some  of  the  party 
alighted  en  rojUe  at  Wetheral  station  and  visited  the  grounds  at  Corby, 
others  going  to  the  cells  of  St.  Constantino,  and  Wethenil,  church  which 
contains  the  monument  of  Mrs.  Howanl.  This  is  a  most  tender  and 
beautifnl  conception  by  Nollekens  "  of  lu!r  who  approached  near  to 
perfection."  It  is  justly  considered  the  sculptor's  masterpiece  and  amply 
shields  him,  if  any  protection  were  necessary,  from  the  malignities  of  hu 
bic^rapher  Smith. 

On  Sunday,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  assembled  at  10.30  at  the 
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Town  Hall  and  went  in  st«t«  to  the  Cathedral  accompanied  b;  the  noble 
President  of  the  Institute  and  a  large  number  of  the  members,  and  preceded 
into  the  choir  by  the  mace  beaier,  eergeonte  at  mace,  and  "  the  sword  of 
nn,  our  heirs,  and  successors,"  in  accordance  with  the  Great  Governing 
Charter  of  Charles  I.  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  preached 
from  I  Cor.  x,  6.  In  the  afternoon  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle 
preached  from  Rev.  zxi,  6. 

Monday,  August  7. 

At  10.30  a.m.  the  Members  left  Carlisle  for  Bardon  MilL  From  hMic« 
carriages  conveyed  Uie  large  party  to  Milestone  Lane,  when  the  nn- 
iuBcribed  Roman  milestone,  the  only  example  in  Britain  in  its  original 
poeition,  was  seen,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  camp  at  Chesterholm 
(Vindolana).  Contiuuing  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  military  road, 
made  after  '45,  the  carriagee  were  abandoned,  and  the  hill  waa  climbed 
to  Housesteads  (Borcovicus)  the  moet  perfect  station  on  the  Wall,  which 
goes  away  r^ht  and  left  in  a  state  of  great  completeness.  The  carriages 
went  on  to  Hotbank  fann.  While  the  memben  were  making  the  best 
of  the  sandwiches  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  the  "Roman  water" 
on  the  spot,  they  became  aware,  Uirough  Mr.  FerguBon,  that  Mr.  Clayton, 
of  Cheaters,  had  provided  for  them  in  this  remote  and  solitary  n^on  a 
luncheon  of  a  better  hind  at  Hotbank.  No  time  was  therefore  lost  by 
Dr.  Bruce  in  beginning  his  description.  In  the  course  of  hia  oheerva- 
tions  tlie  learned  historian  of  the  Wall  said  that  in  the  central  part  of  the 
line  of  fortiRcBtion  the  wall  availed  itself  of  a  basaltic  dyke  which  raa 
for  about  ten  miles,  bcgiiming  at  Sewingshlelds  and  going  on  to  Wall- 
town.  The  wall  was  carried  along  this  dyke.  Most  people  fancied  tlmt 
the  wall  was  a  line  of  defence  to  keep  the  Caledonians  out  of  tiie  connliy. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  sort  It  was  a  line  of  military  operation,  a  line  in 
which  the  Romans  might  shelter  themselves  until  they  found  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  operating  northwards.  About  the  time  of  Julius  Coear 
Eastern  superstitions  were  introduced  into  Rome,  and  especially  the 
worship  of  Mithras,  a  sun  god.  There  was  a  temple  of  Mithras  in  front 
of  them  partly  subterranean  and  partly  made  up.  A  farmer  who  was 
making  some  e.<ccnvations  nnearthed  tJie  god,  and  several  altars  wen 
found  and  removed  to  Newcastle.  There  was  a  quarry  at  Barcombe  Hill 
which  they  saw  opposite,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  the  wall  In  excavations  tliat  were  made,  a  bronze  purse 
was  found  containing  Roman  coins.  It  had  probably  been  bidden  by  a 
a  Roman  in  some  time  of  trouble.  Dr.  Bruce  then  conducted  the  party  to 
the  various  gates  and  guardhouses  in  succession,  and  at  the  southern  one 
he  pointed  out  the  house  of  a  mosstroo[)er  or  "Busy  Gap  rogue."  He 
shewed  the  principal  streets  of  the  camp,  and  from  the  north-east  an^t 
he  pointed  out  the  ampliitheatre  in  which,  he  obser^-ed,  the  Romans 
useil  to  make  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  fight  in  order  to  see  who  were 
the  bruvcsL  He  also  called  nttention  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in 
the  decadence  of  their  power,  had  partially  built  up  the  gateways. 

We  gather  from  Mr.  Ferguson's  Handbook  that  Borcovicus  was  about 
205  yams  from  east  to  west  by  120  yards  from  north  to  sonth.  It  has  a 
gate  on  each  side ;  the  line  from  the  east  to  the  west  gate,  the  Pratoiian 
Street,  bisects  the  camp,  tliat  from  the  north  to  the  south  gate,  the  Via 
Principalis,  leaves  about  one  ttiird  of  the  camp  to  the  east.     All  the  other 
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streets,  which  aro  very  narrow,  ran  parallel  to  these  principal  lines  and 
the  cam])  is  thus  cut  np  into  parallelograms.  The  gates  of  the  camp  nrc 
all  ilouble,  anil  the  pivot  holes  still  show  traces  of  iron.  The  angles 
between  the  camp  wall  and  the  great  wall  show  the  fonuer  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  latter.  Aft«r  inspecting  the  fine  remains  of  the  north  gate 
the  antiquaries  walked  along  the  top  of  the  wall  for  upwards  of  a  mile, 
on  the  vei^e  of  the  basaltic  ritlge,  having  magnificent  views  of  the 
Northumberland  Lakes,  Broomlee,  Greenlee,  Crag  Lough,  and  Grintlon, 
with  distant  prospects  of  Cmssfell,  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  the  range 
of  the  Cheviots,  the  whole  foruiing,  together  with  the  wonderful  associa- 
tions of  the  spot  and  a  bright  and  cloudless  day,  a  scene  not  easily  to  bo 
effaced  from  the  mind.  Passing  a  mile  castle,  the  wall  descendeil  to  a 
nameless  gap,  then  over  Cuddy's  Crag  and  down  again  to  the  Rapiahaw 
Gap,  and  crossing  a  considerable  eminence  Hotbank  fanu  was  finally 
reached.  Here  the  members  were  received  by  Mr.  George  Clayton  in  the 
regrettable  absence  of  his  venerable  uncle  Mr.  Clayton  of  Chosters,to  whom 
Koman  archaeologists  are  so  deeply  indebted,  and  profusely  entertained 
at  luncheon  in  a  tent  thus  far  away  from  the  usual  haimts  of  man.  In 
offering  the  warm  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Mr,  Clayton  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  well  said,  with  reference  to  the  sumptuary  rules  of  the  Institute 
which  Mr.  Clayton  had  so  hospitably  disregarded,  that  no  rule  was  a  nde 
until  it  had  been  broken,  and  that  such  a  departure  could  not  have  beeu 
made  under  more  exceptional  and  auspicious  circnmatances. 

The  carriages  were  now  resumed  for  Greenhea<l  station,  and  the  road 
.  running  parcel  to  the  wall,  views  were  obtained  of  the  Cawbum  mile 
castle,  the  camp  at  Little  Chesters  (iEsica),  and  of  the  Nine  Nicks  of 
ThirlwalL     Carlisle  was  reached  at  5.40. 

The  Antiquarian  Section  met  in  the  Upper  Assembly  Koom  at  eight 
p.n).,  the  Rev.  F.  Spubrbll  in  tlie  chair.  Mr.  W.  Jackbon  read  a  paper 
on  "  Walls  Castle."  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Loftib  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  J,  G. 
Goodchild,  on  "  The  Archteology  of  Milbum,  Westniorelwid,  and  its 
neighbourhood;'"  this  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Miss  Powlky  on  "Old 
Names,"  which  provoked  an  interesting  discussion  in  which  Mr. 
Peacock,  Mr.  W.  Nanaon,  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Rev.  W.  Rawnsley  and 
others  took  part 

Mr.  J.  HsrwooD  read  a  paper  (Historical  Section)  on  the  "Transference 
of  Alsace  to  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  authors  broi^ht  the  meeting  to  an  end. 

In  the  Lower  Assembly  Room  Mr.  R.  S.  Fkrouson  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  G.  Rohk  Hall  read  a  paper  (Antiquarian  Section)  on 
"Ancient  Remains  in  Geltsdale,  Cumberhind."  Mr.  S.  L  Tcckkb 
(Snmereet)  followed  with  a  paper  (Historical  Section)  on  "  The  Earls  and 
Dukee  of  Ciunberland,  and  the  Eaxls  of  Carlisle."  Mr.  RoMB  Hatx  then 
read  a  paper  on  "  Recent  Explorations  in  Romano-British  towns  in  North 
Tyned^,"  and  after  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  tho  meeting  came 
to  a  close. 

Tuesday,  August  8. 

At  10  a.m.  about  150  members  went  by  special  train  to  Melrose.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  jwirty  one  section  went  to  Abbotsford,  where  the 
members  were  most  kuidly  received  by  Mr.  Maxwell-Scott,  who  pointed 

>  Priltted  at  p.  102.  .—  , 
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out  the  nnniGrouB  personal  relica  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  extensiva 
library,  and  the  very  interesting  collection  of  armour  and  weapons.  In 
the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  antiquaries  inspected  Melrose  Abbey,  under 
the  ^ruidnnce  of  Mr.  A.  Kkrr,  who  read  a  paper  giving  a  careful  account 
of  this  famouH  Cistercian  house,  the  earliest  of  its  kind  In  Scotland.  An 
abbey  is  siijijKwed  to  hnve  been  firBt  founded  at  Melroee  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  it  was  re-founded,  according  to  the  Ckromean  de  Mailrog,  by 
David  I.  in  U36.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  Edward  IL  in  1323, 
si'.d  no  indications  of  it  now  remain.  The  abbey  was  rebuilt,  but  t>artially 
burnt  by  Richard  II  in  1385;  in  short  the  English  king§  did  in  Scotland 
exactly  what  Scotch  kings  did  l>cyond  their  boideis  ;  l£ey  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  the  ecclesiastical  foundations.  Thus  it  is  at  Melrose 
that,  thanks  to  the  two  weake.'^t  of  the  Flantagenets,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  of  the  early,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  of  the  latter  j>art  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Both  kinds,  perhaps  more  especially  tlie  former,  are 
extremely  dignified  and  beautiful.  The  work  of  the  earlier  period  is  best 
seen  inside,  where  the  fine  |>ioportions  of  the  arcades,  the  admirable 
carved  work  in  the  capitals,  including  the  well-known  late  Edwardian 
"  homed  flower,"  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  north  transept  cannot 
fail  to  i«rticularly  arrest  the  attention.  ITie  works  of  the  PerpendiciilM 
period  are  strongly  evident  outside.  The  early  tracery  remains,  for 
instance,  in  the  southernmost  two-light  window  on  the  east  side  of  the 
south  transept.  From  this  point,  going  eastward,  the  different  methods 
employetl  in  inserting  the  Peqiendicuiar  tracery  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  Probably  the  view  from  the  south-east  showing  the  rich 
gable  of  the  south  transept,  "buttress  and  buttress  alternately,"  the  long 
line  of  windows  lighting  the  eight  chapels,  and  the  paneUed  gable  of 
the  east  end,  culnunating  with  the  coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
unsurpassed  of  its  kind  in  cither  kingdom.  But  who  shall  describe  in 
dull  prose  a  place  where  so  many  stones  }>ear  the  impress  of  genius,  and 
whose  beauties  have  been  celebrated  in  deathless  verae !  It  need 
only  be  added  that  Melrose  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertfonl  in  154.5,  and  that  its  ruins  served  the  wonted  purpose  of  a 
stone  quarry.  In  1618  the  western  portion  of  the  nave  was  barrel 
vaidted  with  the  old  vaulting  ribs  turned  face  inwards,  and  converted 
into  a  parish  church,  for  which  it  was  used  until  it  was  finally  abandoned 
in  1810.> 

Tlie  party  from  Abbotaford  having  returned,  Mr.  Mioklethwaitb  gave 
a  general  description  of  the  abbey.  Tlie  rest  of  the  members  then 
visited  Abbotsfonl,  and  on  their  return  the  whole  party  adjourned  to 
luncheon  in  the  Town  Hall. 

At  3.30  the  members  drove  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  Mr.  Kbkr  was 
i^jsin  an  obliging  cicermui.  Founded  by  Hugh  de  Morvilie  in  tho  time 
of  David  L  the  buildings  were  firat  occupied  in  1160.  They  suffered, 
like  Melrose,  from  the  devastations  of  the  English  under  Edwwd  IX  and 
Bichanl  IL,  and,  among  other  "Exploits  don  upon  the  Scots,"  was 
finally  devastated  in  1544  and  1645.  The  architectural  styles  are  more 
decidedly  marked  here  than  at  Melrose.     The  remains  of  the  buildings 

'  It  ap|>ean   from  n  drawing  in   the      KolroM  Abbe;  pneents  aov  the  aama 
pouAuioD  of  Hr.   HarUhame  made  in      appeoranoe  bun  th*  soulli-eut  aa  it  did 
17S0   bjr    Hai7.  daughter   of   Edmund      100  yean  aga 
Kmim,  Bi»hop  of  Ely  (1771-1781),  that  ,-  , 
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upon  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  court  are  'nsosition  Nomum ;  Uie  choir 
and  north  transept,  and  the  gable  of  the  south  traosept  of  the  church 
Early  Enc^lisb,  and  the  nave  Early  Decorated.  The  circular  arch  is  retained 
in  ail  the  principal  doorways  and  Bmallei  openings  in  accordance  with 
Scotch  traditions.  The  grave  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  in  "  St  Mary's 
Aisle." 

Mr.  MicxutTHWAiTB  then  sliortly  described  the  plan  and  the  uses  of 
the  buildings.  He  said  that  although  Dryhurgh  was  not  a  Cistercian 
house,  it  really  gave  a  better  idea  of  the  Cistercian  type  of  building  thau 
did  Melroee,  which  was  rebuilt  in  late  times  with  singularly  iincisterciaii 
magnificence.  Dryburgh  was  a  house  of  canons,  not  of  monks,  and  it 
belonged  to  the  Premonstratensians,  or  White  Canons,  who  by  their 
strictness  and  severity  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  Cistercians 
among  the  monks.  The  disposition  of  the  buildings  could  bo  traced 
all  round  the  cloister,  and  they  are  very  perfect  on  the  east  side.  Next  to 
the  church  was  the  sacristy,  and  then  the  chapter  house,  which  was  in  very 
gcpod  condition,  and  south  of  that  the  common  house,  a  most  interesting 
apartment,  showing  how  the  original  and  rather  gloomy  twelfth  century 
vault  had  been  altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  into  a  very  handsome 
and  well  lighted  room.  On  the  south  side  was  the  frater,  which  had 
cellarage  under  it,  as  was  usual  in  canons'  houses,  and  near  the  frater  door 
were  the  remains  of  the  lavatory,  at  which  the  canons  washed  before 
dinner  and  supper.  The  western  range  of  buildings  was  the  Cdlurium, 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  had  been  used  for  shires.  The  tales  about 
dungeons  there  were  all  nonscuso.  The  prison  for  offenders  of  the  order 
would  be  in  the  infirmary,  and,  if  the  canons  had  secular  jurisdiction,  the 
prison  connected  with  it  would  be  in  or  near  the  gatehouse. 

Crossing  the  suspension  brid^'o  over  the  Tweed  the  carriages  were 
again  regained,  and,  driving  to  St,  Itoswclls,  the  [tarty  took  the  train  and 
reached  Carlisle  at  9  p.m, 

Wcdnesitay,  August  9. 
At  10.30  a. m.  the  general  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Booms,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  chair.  In  taking  his  place  the  Right 
Rev.  Chairman  said — "This  is  the  final  meeting  of  the  Archeeological 
Institute,  and  before  wo  separate  there  are  certain  things  to  be  done 
which  are  not  only  necessary,  but  which,  I  hope,  will  also  be  very  ^ree- 
able.  It  is  not  for  me  ia  say  much  alwut  the  subject — that  will  be  done 
better,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  other  gentlemen  presently  ;  but  as  you  did 
me  the  honour  of  making  me  the  president  of  this  meeting  I  think  I  may 
just  say  this,  that  I  congmtulate  you  upon  what  I  think  I  may  describe 
as  having  lieen  a  very  successful  week.  I  have  attended  one  or  two 
meetings  of  this  Institute  before,  and  though  '  comparisons  are  odious,'  I 
think  I  may  say  that  this  bears  a  very  favourable  comparison  with  any 
other  meeting  that  I  myself  have  ever  witnessed  The  one  great  fear 
we  always  have  vrith  reganl  to  gathering  of  tJys  nature,  in  the  north 
of  Englmid,  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  weather.  That  being  the  case, 
tliere  being  this  uncertainty,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation 
that  wc  have  Ikad  such  a  glorious  and  bright  week.  But  the  brightness 
of  the  weather  would  not  be  sufficient  by  itself.  We  have  also  had  a 
great  deal  of  br^htness  within.  Our  excursions  into  the  country — at 
least  those  which  I  have  been  able  to  attend,  and  coo  therefore  speak 
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to— have  been  of  a  very  bright  and  satiafactoiy  cbftraet«r  ;  they  bare 
been  nnmoroualy  attended ;  eveijbody  seemed  to  bo  in  good  temper, 
everybody  seemed  to  be  pleased,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  tried  to  do 
■0  Imve  obtained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  instruction.  In  fact,  so  f ar  a^s 
I  can  look  on  things  as  an  outside  observer,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be 
desired  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Carlisle  meeting  I  was  not  bero 
twenty-three  years  ago  ;  therefore  I  cannot  make  any  coragarison,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  comparison,  between  that  meeting  and  this,  but 
I  believe  this  one  has  been  much  more  numerously  attended,  and  I  trust 
Carlisle  has  not  falleu  off  during  these  twenty-three  yeara  in  any  essential 
particular ;  on  the  other  band,  I  trust  it  has  improved,  and  if  any  of  us 
should  live  twenty-three  years  longer,  and  the  Archreological  Institute 
should  do  us  the  honour  of  visiting  Carlisle  again,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
find  opportunity  for  still  fiirther  improvement,  and  that  this  meeting, 
brilliant  as  it  has  been,  may  fail  in  comparison  with  the  meeting  of 
twenty-three  years  hence.  I  shall  call  upon  Sir  Charles  Anderson  to 
move  the  first  resolution." 

Sir  Charlbs  Andbrson,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
who  had  returned  to  Lomlon  to  resunie  his  Parliamentary  duties,  pn>po><ed 
that  they  gave  a  liearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  Rev,  the  President 
of  this  meeting  for  his  kindness  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  had  performed  his  duties  as  chairman  and  president  during  the  whole 
of  this  meeting.  "  For  myself,"  Sidd  Sir  Charles,  "  I  cannot  but  feel  most 
grateful  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  me  at  Rose  Castle,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  all  tho)ie  I  see  present  hold  tl)o  same  sentiments  of 
grateful  feeling  towards  his  lordship  for  the  ailmirable  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  the  duties  of  president  Although  I  have  not  attended 
all  the  meetings  that  liavo  taken  place  since  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  1846,  I  have  attended  many  of  them,  and  1  agree  with  the 
Bishop  that  there  lias  not  been  a  more  successful  meeting  than  this 
one  at  Carlisle.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  fine  weather,  and  we 
have  had  the  opi>ortunity  of  examining  that  wonderful  relic  of  antiquity, 
the  Roman  WaU,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  also  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  Bruce  for  the  admimble  way  in  which  he  descanted  upon  and 
expluned  that  extraordinary  work ;  we  are  all  thankful  for  the 
instruction  which  he  has  given  ns.  I  will  not  detain  yon  with  many 
more  words,  further  than  this,  that  I  will  say  of  our  president,  that 
besides  the  activity,  kindness,  and  judgment  which  he  has  shown,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  most  admirable  discourse  I  ever  heard  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday  last.  I  regret  extremely  that  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  idea  of  its  being  printed,  because  I  think  it  was  so 
useful  and  so  admirable  in  every  way,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  read, 
not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  country." 

The  vote  was  carried  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  TncKEB  (Somerset),  in  moving  the  next  resolution,  said  he  had 
attended  a  great  many  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  he  could  most  truly 
say  that  he  had  never  been  at  any  meeting  where  they  had  seen  so  much 
of  special  interest  to  themselves,  and  where  everybody  connected  with  the 
meeting  had  more  ably  performed  bis  part,  A  very  pro|)er  tribute  of 
praise  had  been  accorded  to  the  Bisliop  of  Carlisle  for  his  excellent  presi- 
dentship of  the  meeting.  From  hie  opening  address  they  all  had  reason 
to  expect  exactly  what  they  had  got — he  had  shown  himself  in  every 
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Bense  a  moet  happy  and  most  appropriate  president  There  were  othew 
\tho  had  aleo  done  their  part,  and  done  it  equally  well,  in  receiving  the 
Institute  and  preparing  for  the  meeting  ;  and  amongst  these,  none  more 
particularly  deserved  their  thanks  than  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle.  They  had, 
of  conrse,  in  their  annual  meetings  had  much  experience  of  mayors,  and 
they  had  always  found  them  hospitable,  as  was  the  wont  of  mayore ;  bnt 
in  Mr.  Fe^uson  they  had  met  with  an  exceptional  mayor,  and  one  who 
was  not  only  able  to  do  his  duties  aa  mayor,  but  who  was  himself  a  well- 
known  and  able  antiquary,  and  who,  from  day  to  day,  and  almost  from 
object  to  object,  liad  been  able  to  assist  them  in  their  researches.  As 
regarded  the  objects  they  had  seen,  there  was  no  part  of  England  they 
could  have  gone  to  where  there  was  so  much  of  tita  deepest  interest  to 
aithieologists.  The  Roman  Wall  alone,  which  was  of  such  singular 
importance,  and  which  had  been  so  ably  described,  would  of  itself  have 
justified  the  selection  of  Carlisle  for  a  second  visit.  To  himself  it  had 
tiiia  special  interest,  that  he  believed  the  first  person  who  surveyed  the 
Roman  Wall  in  detail,  and  published  extensively  upon  it,  was  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Mr.  John  Warbnrton,  Somerset  Herald,  whose  V{dlum 
Bomanum  was  for  a  considerable  period  the  text-book  to  that  remarkable 
monument.  He  had  referred  to  the  pleasure  and  gratification  they  had 
had.  But  these  meetings  presented  another  side  to  his  mind,  and  no 
doubt  to  that  of  others.  He  referred  to  the  regret  they  felt  at  leave- 
tokir^,  which  was  a  sort  of  burial  of  recently-formed  friendships,  for  a 
time  at  least,  it  might  be  for  another  twenty-three  years;  and  this 
meeting  enabled  them  to  write  and  offer  a  sort  of  epitaph  to  those  who 
"bed  pkyed  their  part  so  well  in  their  little  day.  He  thought  no  one 
deserved  such  an  epitaph  more  than  their  friend  Mr.  Ferguson  ;  and,  unlike 
moat  epitaphs,  it  would  be  all'true,  for  tltey  could  not  say  too  much  in 
his  praise.  He  asked  them  to  give  a  hearty  voto  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor, 
coupled  with  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  hearty  acclamation. 

The  Matob  said,  "  I  am  veiy  much  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Tucker, 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  lias  spoken  of  the  services  that  I  have  been 
able  to  render  to  the  Institute  during  this  visit  to  Carlisle,  and  to  you  all 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  hia  remarks.  I  think  I  am 
somewhat  of  an  impostor.  I  have  received  more  credit  for  the  manage- 
ment than  was  due  to  me.  Peihnpa  that  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  I 
carried  my  own  trumpeter  round  about  with  me.  But  I  Iiave  been  ably 
assisted  in  every  way,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Hartshome,  who  came  twice  to  Carlisle  and  went  over  the  excuisions ;  I 
have  also  been  most  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Nanson,  and  the  whole  of 
the  railway  arrangements  managed  by  him  have  been  admirable.  Mr. 
Crowder,  the  other  local  secretary,  gave  me  valuable  assistance,  and  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Lees,  and  the  secretaries  of 
sections  and  those  who  laboured  to  get  together  the  museum  which  is 
about  to  be  dispersed.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  will  simply 
thank  you  most  heartily  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  myaeli" 

Mr.  Batus,  Q.C.,  in  moving  the  next  resolution,  "That  the  coidial 
thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  and  are  hereby  given  to  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  for  their  very  kind  and  friendly  reception, 
and  for  the  special  opportunities  they  had  afforded  of  inspecting  the 
Cathedral,  the  Deanery,  and  other  bnildmgs  within  the  precincts,"  alluded 
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spocUlly  to  the  reception  of  the  Institute  at  th«  Fntry,  md  the  kble 
sermon  b;  the  Dean  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanba  was  accordod  by  the  meetiiig,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  were  conducting  the  morning 
serrices  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Teiy  Bev.  Chairman  thanked  the  meeting 
on  their  behalf,  and  stated,  as  representing  them,  that  he  kuev  they  hod 
had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  receiving  the  Institute.  He  was  sure  evary- 
body  must  have  been  delighted  with  die  reception  which  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  gave  on  Friday  evening.  He  thought  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  striking  than  the  appearance  of  their  noble  room  so  occupied 
on  that  occasion.  This,  he  b^eved,  was  the  thst  time  that  any  such 
entertainment  had  been  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  any  large  body 
of  theii  neighbours  ;  hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  Uie  first 
time  that  it  had  been  poaeible,  for  it  was  the  first  time  on  which  they 
had  a  room  wherein  they  could  receive  their  friends  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  And  now  that  they  had  made  so  hospitable  a  beginning,  he 
trusted — without  committing  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  he  had  no 
right  to  do — that  this  admirable  commencement  would  be  followed  up, 
and  that  now  they  had  got  the  means  of  entertainii^  tiieir  neighbours, 
they  would  show  what  he  was  sure  was  in  their  hearts — a  kind  and 
brotherly  feeling  to  all  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  MiCKLBTHWAiTE,  in  proposing  the  next  resolution,  said  that  they 
bad  had  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  on  leond,  and  that  vras  due 
in  a  very  large  extent  to  the  capital  prepaiatioTi  which  had  been  made  for 
them  by  the  local  society,  which,  as  they  knew,  stood  so  high  among 
cokintij'  societies.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing,  "  That  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  local  committee,  especially  lo  Mr.  W. 
Nanson,  Mr.  \^'hitehead,  and  Mr.  Lees,  and  to  all  those  who  have  acted 
as  guides  in  our  excursions,  particularly  Dr.  Bruce,  Mr.  C.  J,  Fei^uson, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges  and  Mr.  A,  Kerr,  who  with  their  local  knowledge  have 
done  the  Institute  great  service."  Nor  should. they  pass  over  Uie  con- 
tributors to  the  Museum.  He  gladly  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that, 
in  bringing  out  their  catalogue  of  church  plate,  the  local  society  had 
rendered  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  archsBology  of  poet- 
Reformation  church  plato  ;  indeed  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Society's  catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  antiquary. 

The  vote  was  cordially  passed,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Nanbon,  who 
took  occasion  to  say  that  they  had  listened  with  peculiar  interest  to  Mr. 
Micklcthwoite's  admirable  exposition  of  the  arrangements  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  which  were  annexed  to  the  abbeys  and  priories  they 
had  visited.    The  Eev.  T.  Lees  and  Mr.  C.  J.  I'sbguson  also  responded. 

The  Eev.  Prebendary  Scabth  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  thrown  open  their  houses  and  antiquities  to 
die  Institute  during  the  week,  especially  mentioning  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Broughsjn.Mr.  Howard  of  Naworth,Mr.  John  Clayton, 
and  Mr.  Erskine  Scutt  of  Abbotsford.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Carlisle  twenty-three  years  ago,  but  the  present  meeting  had  surpassed  it, 
not  only  in  attendance,  but  in  ohjecta  of  interest,  and  oeriainly  in  the 
arrangements.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  private  hospitality 
that  had  been  extended  in  which  he  himself  had  participated  at  Castle- 
steads.  The  vote  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hilton,  acknowledged  by  the 
Eight  Bev.  Chauiuk,  and  the  Cailisle  Meeting  then  cune  to  an  end. 

Ccxiijlc 
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EicuBMON  TO  Buroh-bt-Sandb  AND  HoLH  CuLTRAu. — A  wish  haviiig 
been  expresscil  by  some  of  the  memberg  to  see  Burgh-by'SniKls  and  its 
fortified  church,  aud  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultrara,  a  small  party  went 
thither  in  carriages  in  the  forenoon.  Mr,  C.  J.  Ferguson  and  the  Mayor 
were  again  the  friendly  and  efficient  guides  to  these  spota,  famous  alike 
for  their  historical  and  arcbitectural  interest.  At  the  former  plucc  the 
great  Plantogcnet  breathed  his  last,  notwithstanding  (or  was  it  in 
consequence  of)  the  electuaries  and  strange  mcdicineis  administered  to  Ids 
war-worn  frame  by  Master  Nicholas  de  Tyngewyk.'  At  the  latter  the 
interest  of  the  Transitional  nave  of  a  once  noble  fane  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  owed  its  preseivation  in  1538  to  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  described  it  as  their  only  place  of  refuge  from  their 
implacable  enemies  the  Scots. 

The  Museum. 

This  waa  formed  in  the  Upper  Assembly  Room  of  the  County  Hotel, 
mider  the  dii-ection  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  and  the  Eev.  T.  Lees.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give,  in  a  short  apace,  a  notice  of  the  large 
number  of  antiquities  and  objects  of  art  that  were  hero  accumulated,  but 
the  more  important  objects  may  be  mentioned.  Of  stone  implements  the 
collection,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not  large,  but  Jtr.  Atkinson  sent  a 
remarkably  fine  dagger,  and  a  stone  celt  from  Winderwatlu  Several 
examples  of  perfomted  hammers  and  axes,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
this  district,  were  also  exhibited.  Sir  F.  Graham  exhibited  several  celts 
in  stfine  and  bronze,  and  Mr.  Fislicr  contributed  a  gold  torque  found  in 
Carlisle.  Of  Roman  antiquities  there  was,  of  couree,  a  fine  collection. 
Chief  among  these  must  be  placed  a  superb  gilt  bronze  figure  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus  as  Hercules,  lent  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Sawovtli,  and 
believed  to  have  been  found  neat  the  Roman  WalL  Sir  F.  Graham  sent 
a  number  of  objects  in  bronze,  and  Mr.  Blair  contributeil  bronze  rings 
with  gems,  fibuhe,  and  the  fine  onyx  cameo,  representing  a  boar,  found  at 
South  Sliields.  Mr.  Court  sent  a  beautiful  bronze  acanthus  leaf  termi- 
nating in  a  winged  griffin,  and  many  other  Roman  antiquities  came  from 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Carrick,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Cumpston,  Mr.  Bcndle,  and  from  the  Carlisle  Museum.  Mr.  A.  Evans 
exhibited  a  remarkable  collection  of  gems  from  Dalniatia  and  the  east 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  An  object  of  the  highest  rarity — the  central  figure 
in  wood  from  the  "  Rooil,  Mary  and  John," — came  from  the  chapel  at 
Cartmel  Fell.  The  Corporations  of  Appleby  and  Kendal  exhibited  their  , 
municipal  insignia ;  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  sent  the  great  silver  gilt 
mace,  thi'eo  silver  maces,  "  the  sword  of  ua,  our  heirs,  and  successors," 
in  its  scabbard  decorated  ivith  the  single  and  mysterious  letter  S,  the  iron 
skeletons  of  three  ancieut  maces,  the  "  loving  cup,"  and  the  unique 
globular  silver  racing  bells.  The  craft  guilds  of  Carlisle  exhibited  their 
regalia,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  silver  salver  representing 
Neptune  drawn  by  tritona,  a  precious  object  certeiidy,  though  hardly 
from  the  liand  of  Cellini.  Bat  the  great  feature  of  the  Museum  was  the 
collection  of  church  plate.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  the  churches  of  the  diocese  had  been  ransacked  with  the  result  of 
bringing  together  the  finest  collection  ever  made  of  post-Reformation 
church  plate.  Among  these  objects  were  included  uiany  vessels  in  pewter, 

'  S«e  Bill  of  MwUcincu,  JoumiU,  xiv,  287, 
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which  the  most  zealoiu  Puritan  could  haidly  call  *'  decent  communion 
cups,"  and  an  exquisite  "  monument  of  Buperstition,"  the  *'  maaainfi 
chalice"  from  Old  Hutton  Church.  Of  eecular  plate  there  was  an  excellent 
and  large  display,  and,  to  mention  only  one  class,  the  contributions  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Arloah,  Mie.  Dnfiield,  Mr.  Blundell,  Mrs.  Hartshome,  Mr:  Mso- 
Innes,  Mr.  Ainswoiih,  and  others,  formed  a  complete  repie«entatave  hietoiy 
of  die  various  and  varying  fashions  of  English  silver  spoons.  The  collection 
of  pictures  was  of  considerable  interest  Mr.  Howard  of  Greystoke  sent  a 
portrait  of  Eraamus  by  Holbein;  an  exquisite  head  of  an  ecclosiastic 
(Thomas  of  Canterbury,  ao  called),  by  Yon  Eyck,  cut  froma  lai^er  picture 
when,  by  order  of  Heniy  YIII,  all  memorials  of  Becket  were  deebvyed,  and 
an  interesting  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  ScotA,  in  her  youthful  dayi^  by 
Jean  de  Cour.  Lord  Muncaster  exhibited  the  portrait  of  Skelton  the  "  focj 
of  Muncaster,"  in  his  checkered  suit  of  "motley,"  and  a  curious  picture 
representing  the  presentation  by  Henry  YI  of  the  "Luck  of  Muncaster." 
The  Rev.  o.  Ario«h  lent  a  collection  of  snuffboxes  ;  the  Bev.  T.  Leee  ex- 
hibited a  great  variety  of  knitting  sheaths,  inteieeting  from  thesnrvivalof 
archaic  types  in  their  ornamentations ;  and  Mr.  Beady  showed  a  number  of 
rings  of  various  periods.  Conspicuous  among  the  examples  of  embr<»deT7 
and  needlework  was  a  t^lendid  funeral  pall  0}  of  dai^  blue  velvet, 
embroidered  in  silver,  exhibited  by  Mr.  HowEod  of  Greystoke ;  quilta 
and  hangings,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fattenaon  ;  and  several 
examples  of  seventeenth  century  samplers,  lent  by  Mrs.  DufKeld.  Of 
M8S.  and  books  there  was  a  bo^  collection.  The  Rev.  Father  GOes 
exhibited  a  noble  fourteenth  century  missal  of  Salisbary  use,  formerly 
belonging  to  Caldbeck  church,  Cumberland,  with  the  aervice  for  St. 
Kentigera  inserted  in  later  times.  Sir  F,  Graham  sent  "  Le  Geate  de 
Sit  Johau  Mandeville,"  and  the  valuable  Commonplace  Cook  of  Milten. 
Mr.  Howard  of  Xaworth  exhibited  a  fine  genealogy  of  the  Howard 
family.  Mr.  Dore  lent  his  interesting  collection  of  hildes;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  exhibited  a  Coverdale  bible  of  1539.  Of  arms  and 
weapons  there  was  a  good  collection.  Sir  R.  Brisco  sent  a  gigantic 
mantrap ;  and  Mr.  Carrick  contributed  three  prodigious  iron  padlocks, 
with  which  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  gates  of  Carlisle  we>«  made 
Tast  and  "  Scotchmen  and  foreigners"  kept  out  of  the  great  Border  dtj 
in  the  brave  days  of  old. 

We  are  not  altogether  without  hope  that  this  instructive  exhibition 
of  Border  antiquities,  of  which  tbe  above  notes  are  but  a  short  summary, 
may  be  eventually  completely  chronicled  by  the  accomplished  local 
antiquary  under  whose  auspices  it  was  brought  together. 

The  Council  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Carlisle  Meeting,  and  of  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Institute  :— The  Bishop  of  Cariisle,  lOZ. ;  The  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberiaod 
(G.  Routledge,  Esq.),  102.  ;  The  Lord  Muncaster,  lOl. ;  G.  J.  Howard,  K-l*-! 
lO;.  ;  The  Mayor  of  Cariisle  (R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.),  l(tf.  ;  E.  RW. 
Bolme,  10^ ;  E.  Behrens,  IQl  ;  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  and  Arcbseological  Society,  10^ ;  W.  H.  Porter, 
51.  5f. ;  Mrs.  Focklington  Senhouse,  5L ;  J.  G.  Mounsey,  51. ; 
H.  Mackenzie,  61.  ;  H  C.  Howard,  5/.  ;  J.  A.  Fell,  K.  ;  CoL 
Salkeld,  51.;  R.  Ferguson,  m.p.,  52.  j  Mre.  Dykes,  51;  G  J. 
Ferguson,  3/.  3«.;  E.  T.  Tyson,  St  3*;  J.  HUton,  3i.  3s.  B.  Scott,  Si  ; 
K  C.  Clarke,  21.  Ua.  6d. ;  C.  Fetheiatenhangh,  2t  2<. ;  W.  B.  Gordon, 
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21.  2*. ;  H.  P.  Senhouse,  21.  2* ;  W.  J.  Loeh,  21.  2». ;  J.  F.  CroBthwaite, 
21.   2*. ;  G.  HighBeld,  21.  2*  ;  W.   B.  Page,  2/.   2«. ;  J.  R.   Creighton, 
21.  2* ;  M.  Maclimca,  21.  2s.  ;  J.  H.  Parker,  21  28. ;  Major  ThompBon, 
21.  2e.  ;  J.  Richardson,  21.  2s.  ;  W.  Fletcher,  2i  2».  ;  G.  J.  Johnson,  2/.  2«. 
C.  Hetherington,  21.  2e.  ;  Mia.  Lennon,  21   2(r. ;  J.  Hcywootl,  21.  2t 
J.  Deakin,  2(  2«;  M.    W.  Taylor,  1/.    1*.;  B.  A.  Allison,  \l.    Is.  ;    Rev. 
W.    Sherwen,  R    U  ;  Canon  Chalker,  1/.  Is. ;  Kev.    T.  Lees,  1/.  h 
J.  A.   WhoaUey,  1/.  1«. ;  Mrs.  Moore,  1/.  1* ;  W.    Dore,  1/.   \s.  ;  1 
H.  Scott,    1/.    la.;   Mrs.  Sopwith,    \l.    la.;    J.   Atkinson,    U    1*; 
James,  10». 
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OLD  CHURCH  PLATE  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OP  CARLiaLE.  (CuaberUnd  uid 
WB9tmi>relan<l  Autiiiuarian  aiui  Archnralogicnl  Sodet}^'^  TninsttctioDs).  Thumuu 
and  Sods,  Carliele. 
This  excellent  book  imist  be  welcomed  as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  for 
what  it  mny  lead  to  by  its  example.  Already  has  the  Kent  Arehseologi&il 
Society  issued  a  circular  to  every  incumbent  in  that  inijiorlant  home 
county  ns  the  tirst  Htcp  towanls  issuing  a  siniilor  volume  to  that  which 
is  now  under  notice,  and  it  may  be  conlidently  expcctoil  that  at  no 
distant  day  other  county  arehteological  societies  will  follow  the  lead 
given  by  the  luiitod  Cumlterfand  and  Westmoreland  Society,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Mr,  K.  S.  Ferguson.  It;is.  hardly  to  bo  supposetl  that 
every  county  will  be  able  to  find  such  an  expert,  as  well  as  enthusiastic, 
trio  of  labourer  as  Miss  Goodwin,  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  and  Rev.  H. 
"Whitehead  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  every  ruraUleanery,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Cripps's  book,  can  render  a  good  account  of  its  possessions  in  the 
way  of  ancient  church-plnte  j  and  one  that  will  be  of  very  considerablo 
and  general  interest.  The  Cumberland  Fells  hare  produced  many  au 
interesting  piece,  but  possibly  not  more  than  other  wealthier  districts 
will  prove  to  possess  on  careful  examination ;  and  we  echo-  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  three  Archdeacons  of  Kent  in  commending  the  enquiry 
to  their  clei^y,  that  the  work  will  be  valuable  and  interesting. 

Of  the  nineteen  niral-deaneries  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  Miss  Goodwin 
has  undertaken  no  less  than  four ;  Mr.  R.  8.  Ferguson  three,  besides  a 
share  of  two  others ;  and  Rev.  H.  Wliitehead  also  three ;  but  all  the 
associated  authors  have  supplied  exhaustive  accounts  of  the  districts  they 
have  enquired  into. 

It  will  he  of  interest  to  not«  the  chief  objects  of  importance  that  have 
come  to  light.  Of  pre-reformation  plate  Sfisa  Goodwin  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  chalice,  much  resembhng  the  well-known  Nettle- 
combe  example,  at  Old-Huttoa  Then  come  some  very  rude  and  curious 
Elizabethan  cuje  from  various  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  so 
rude  as  to  resemble  blacksmith's  work  rather  than  silversmith's,  and  bearing 
•  marks  that  probably  indicate  that  they  were  made  in  the  border  ci^ 
itself.  There  are  the  usual  proportion  of  Elizabethan  cups  of  London 
make  bearing  the  invariable  hand  of  foliage  around  the  bowl ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  lai^  number  of  them  are  of  1571,  the  very  year 
of  stringent  visitation  articles  on  the  subject  of  communion  vessels  by 
Arehbidiop  GrindaJ,  of  York. 

A  little  later  on,  we  come  to  more  than  one  example  of  the  tall-standing 
cup  that,  once  gracing  some  lord's  table,  has  been  devoted  by  him  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  One  such  is  at  Appleby,  anqther  at  Holm  Cultrant, 
a  third  at  Westward,  and  a  fourth  at  Ambleside.     The  cut  of  the  hand- 
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some  cup  at  Ambleside,  here  given,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  clasa. 
Many  are  known  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cripps  notes 
similar  pieces  at  Bodmin,  at  Odcombe  in  Someraetahire,  at  Linton  in 
Kent,  and  other  places.  That  gentleman  is  also  of  opinion  that  many  of 
them  were  destined  originally  for  church-plate,  ftnd  were  not  taken  from 
the  sideboard  of  the  lord  or  squire  ;  founding  his  belief  on  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  hall  marks  are  of  the  same  year  as  the  presentation  of 
the  pieces  to  their  respective  parishes. 

After  this,  wo  come  to  other,  less  important  but  still  interesting,  speci- 
mens, many  of  them  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  ;  and  of  these,  outlines  in 
lithography  have  been  freely  given,  which  will  highly  interest  the  student 
of  old  plate. 

Lastly,  we  are  glad  to  obser^'e  that  the  ancient  pewter  vessels  of  the 
diocese  have  received,  as  they  deserve,  not  less  careful  notice  than  the 
silver  plate  ;  and  that  their  marks  have  been  as  carefully  recorded.  It  is 
a  melancholy  sight  to  sec,  in  the  windovrs  of  London  ailveismiths,  of  late 
years,  scores  of  voasela  wliich  should  never  have  been  parted  with,  and 
which  surely  would  never  have  been  parted  with,  had  ticir  interest  and 
value  been  understood  If  we  turn  over  the  pagea  of  our  county  archseo- 
logicol  societies'  transactions  we  shall  find  village  chinches,  their  windows, 
doors,  arcades,  screens,  porches,  jiaiuted  glass  aud  bells,  all  lovingly  dwelt 
ou,  but  hardly  ever  a  line  devoted  to  the  ancient  communion  plate.  It 
is  not  of  any  less  interest  than  llic  other  points,  which  have  probably 
attracted  more  notice  only  because  they  have  been  hotter  understood.  It 
will,  henceforth,  be  treasured  and  valued  as  it  deserves,  thanks  to  the 
thoroughness  and  ability  with  wlitch  Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  colleagnes 
have  led  off  the  enquiry,  and  partly  to  Mr,  Cripps,  whoso  book  upon 
plate  evidently  su(^ested  it. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  OOTHIC  KCCLE81A8TICAL  ARCHITECTURE  By 
MiTTHBW  HoLBECHB  Blojau.     Eleventh  Edition,     OeorgB  Bell  &  Sona, 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  OOTHIC  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE.     Smne  Author  and  PubUfiher. 

It  seeniH  to  be  somethin^f  almo.st  akin  to  impiety  for  any  antiquary  on 
the  under  side  of  his  grand  climacteric  to  undertake  to  criticise  Bloxmn's 
Gothic  Arrhitixtniv,  for  which  of  us  is  there  who  did  not  draw  his  first 
ideas  of  the  history  of  the  English  architecture  from  one  or  other  of  the 
book's  many  cditionat  The  first  appeared  in  May,  1829,  now  fifty-three 
years  ago,  and  was  a  little  catechism  of  seventy-nine  pages.  We  now  have 
the  eleventh  in  three  volumes  and  over  a  thousand  much  fuller  pages  than 
the  former  ones.  The  tenth  edition  appeared  in  1859,  and  it  gave  the 
result  of  the  then  newest  studies  of  the  subject.  A  good  deal  has  been 
done,  as  the  pages  of  tlie  Arehaological  Journal  bear  witness  in  the 
twenty-three  years  from  that  time  to  this  ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  evidence 
of  it  in  the  new  book.  The  position  is  still  very  much  that  of  the  old 
Ecdesioloriieiil  Soetdtj.  Wo  have  much  and  valuable  information  about 
the  jwrtd  of  cliurchcs — their  doors,  windows,  pillars,  arches,  altars,  fonts, 
screens,  and  sedilia ;  but  very  little  about  tlie  churches  themselves— 
nothing  to  explain  how  they  came  to  be  what  wc  find  them,  and  scarcely 
anything  of  the  distinctions  of  churehes  of  diflercnt  kinds.  This  fault 
unfortunately  takes  off  mnch  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  text  book 
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for  bc^^innere,  bnt  the  larg«  number  of  examples  quoted  and  the  maay 
excellent  illuatratiouB  will  be  yeiy  welcome  to  more  advsnced  atadent^ 

Mr.  Bloxam  has  left  the  text  of  the  tenth  edition  for  the  most  pui  as 
it  was,  adding  new  matter  now  in  single  paragraphs  and  now  in  whole 
chapters.  The  consequence  is,  that  sometimes  an  old  statement  allowed 
to  stand  is  modified  by  a  new  one  inserted  in  another  place,  and  things 
an  apoken  of  as  recetU  which  were  ao  a  quartet  of  a  century  aga  Thaae 
are  indeed  not  serious  faults,  and  take  off  radier  from  the  symmetry  than 
from  the  real  yalue  of  the  book.  But  as  another  edition  is  likely  sood  to 
be  wanted,  and  we  hope  the  author  will  not  hesitate  to  give  it  if  it  is,  it 
would  be  well  then  to  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 

The  fiiat  volume  is  really  the  "  Bloxam"  of  our  youth,  being  the  history 
of  English  church  architecture  from  its  first  beginiiings  to  the  seventeentti 
century ;  and  within  its  lines  it  must  hold  the  same  high  place  now  that 
it  ever  did.  It  is  altered  from  the  tenth  edition  only  by  the  occasional 
insertion  of  a  few  lines.  At  the  end  we  have  again  the  "  centanary  of 
ancient  terms,"  from  which,  by  the  by,  the  word  poyntyl  ought  to  be 
expunged.  It  is  in  all  the  gloesarieB,  hut  is  only  found  in  one  passage  in 
the  fifteenth  century  poem  of  Pierce  the  Ploiemun'i)  Crede,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  the  MSS.  rtadpei/nf  til,  the  ordinary  ancient  term  for  what 
aie  now  called  encaustic  tiles.  The  mistake  comea  from  a  misprint  in  the 
edition  of  1553,  which  has  been  copied  in  later  ones  till  Professor 
Skeat  edited  the  poem  from  tlio  MSS.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Sodetij, 
The  word  has  always  been  a  difficulty,  and  it  has  eveu  been  explained 
into  patUile^  ;  the  use  of  which  for  paving  purposes  would  have  been  a 
striking  example  of  the  "  liberty  of  the  Gothic  style,"  of  which  we  used 
to  hear  so  much. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  filled  by  a  chapter  on  tiie 
internal  arrangement  of  churches  previous  to  the  Reformation,  which  now 
fillB  233  pages,  each  full  of  valuable  matter.  We  can  only  notice  a  few 
things,  and  we  are  sure  Mr.  Koxam  will  understand  that  if  we  n^er 
dwell  upon  some  in  which  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  it  is  not  from  any 
wish  to  find  fault,  but  because  the  appearance  of  his  book  gives  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  woid  again  on  questions  often  discussed  before. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  galleries  inside  porches,  of  which 
several  examples  are  mentioned  on  page  15,  were  connected  with  the 
ceiemoniea  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  were  occupied  by  the  children,  who 
sang  the  hymn  Gloria  lavs  et  Itmior,  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  "prophet," 
who  figured  in  some  churches  in  a  fantastical  costume  in  the  times  when, 
OB  some  new  gospeller — we  forget  who— eays,  upon  Palm  Sunday  they 
played  the  fool  sadly. 

On  page  20  we  are  reminded  of  the  font  at  Youlgnive  with  Uie  cnrioua 
little  baan  at  ite  side,  which  is  generally  called  a  chrismatory.  We 
cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  used  as  sucL  Is  it  not  rather  a  holy 
water  stock,  which,  by  a  caprice  not  to  be  commended,  has  been  made  to 
project  from  the  howl  of  Uie  font  just  as  in  other  cases  it  does  from  a 
waU  or  a  pillar  t 

Ought  not  the  word  rood  sdlar,  of  which  several  examples  are  given  on 
page  40,  to  be  rood  aiAler  in  each  case  t  The  word  is  found  in  that  form 
on  a  brass  at  Burford  (Oxon)  and  elsewhere.  Concerning  roods  and 
rood-lofts  Alt.  Bloxam  has  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information,  and 
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we  esp«cially  note  a  remarkable  pieoe  of  cvidenca  oa  page  43  as  to  the 
pieseryatiun  of  Hie  ancient  rood  in  Lknrwyat  Church  as  kte  as  1684. 
We  should  like  to  knonr  whether  anything  can  be  learned  of  it  after  that 
time,  and  what  became  of  it  at  last.  We  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  still 
ties  hid  where  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  then  saw  it,  but  it  is  worth  looking 
for.  Will  some  of  our  members  who  are  near  go  and  do  it  1  The  passage 
quoted, is  not  very  clear  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  building,  but  it 
seems  to  point  out  the  roof  near  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  as  the  first 
place  to  be  searched,  or  perhafe  it  may  be  the  rood-loft  itself.  If  Uiey 
fail  the  steeple  and  any  other  possible  depository  of  lumber  should  bo 
searched,  for  it  is  hard  that  so  singular  an  object,  after  having  survived 
the  days  of  Edward  YL,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Conunonwealth  should  be 
lost  through  the  indifference  of  later  times.  The  only  English  example 
we  know  of  the  figure  from  the  great  rood  remaining  is  that  from 
Cartmel  Fell  Chapel,  which  was  sent  to  the  tmnporaiy  museum  at  our 
recent  Carlisle  meeting.  The  example  from  Bettys  Gwerful  Goeh  which 
Mr.  Blozam  describe  is  curious,  hut  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  screen. 

We  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Bloxam  should,  on  page  44,  conline 
chancel  stalls  to  those  parish  (lurches  "  connected  in  some  measure  with 
conventuid  or  monastic  foundations."  They  are  found  in  richly  furnished 
churches,  which  never  had  any  such  connexion  even  by  the  Impropriation 
of  their  tythee,  as  for  example  at  Sail,  in  Norfolk. 

To  the  high  altars  of  Anuidel  and  Forthampton,  mentioned  on  page  77 
as  the  only  ones  remaining  in  tttu,  should  be  added  that  at  Petorchurch, 
Herefordshire,  mentioned  at  page  140,  and  those  at  St  Mary  Magdalen's 
Chapel,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  at  Ripon. 

Are  the  altar  candlesticks  at  Clapton  in  Gordikno,  of  one  of  which  a 
cut  is  given  on  p^e  83,  really  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century ) 
They  look  more  like  that  than  the  fifteenth ;  and  their  ecclesiologicol 
interest  will  not  be  lessened  by  lowering  their  date. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  more  than  two  %hts  were  never  placed  upon 
the  altar.  No  doubt,  two  or  even  one  was  most  common,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  use  of  larger  numbers  in  some  cathedrals  and 
other  places.     Some  may  be  found  in  our  thirfy-fiftii  volume,  p^e  387. 

We  have  always  doubted  whether  the  often  quoted  "  Sepulchre  gilt 
with  gold,"  which  Master  Canyng  gave  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
St.  fcfary  Redcliffe  in  1470  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Easter  ceremonies 
in  chuivh.  Its  heaven  of  timber  and  stained  cloths,  and  its  bell  with 
"Divils  to  the  number  of  13";  its  "image  of  God  Almighty  rising  out  of 
the  same  sepulchre,  with  all  the  ordinance  that  longeth  thereto,  that  is  to 
say,  a  lathe  made  of  timber  and  the  iron  work  thereto,"  its  four  pair  of 
wings  and  four  wigs  for  as  many  angels,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  read  more 
like  a  li^t  of  the  machinery  and  properties  of  some  pageant  in  a  mystery 
play  than  anything  connected  with  the  regular  services  of  the  church. 

At  page  127,  we  are  introduced  to  the  old  and  still  unsolved  problem 
of  the  "low  side  windowa"  Mr.  Bloxam  considers  them  to  be  oonfea- 
sional  windows,  for  which  they  seem  to  he  curiously  ill-contrived,  and 
which  some  certainly  could  not  have  been.  But  without  going  an  tax  aa 
to  say  that  none  may  ever  have  been  put  to  that  use,  we  contend  that  the 
passage  quoted  from  Bedyll's  letter  to  Cromwell  is  nothing  to  the  point  as 
i^ards  parish  churches.     It  was  written  from  the  monaatei;  of  Sion, 
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with  respect  to  certain  "  bovses  of  ntterward  confeesion  "  which  were 
proposed  to  be  "  mined  up  "  and  done  away,  not  to  please  Uie  secular 
cleigy,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  friars,  but  becauee  they  wei« 
suspected  of  having  been  used  to  encourage  men  to  stand  fast  in  their 
refusal  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy,  which  the  govern- 
ment  was  then  trying  to  enforce.  The  action  of  Bedyll  and  his  fellows 
was,  in  short,  exactly  analagoue  to  that  of  tbe  police  agente  of  a 
modem  despotism  in  suppressing  a  liberal  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bloxam  has  much  to  tell  about  ankerM  and  anker-holds  ;  but  we 
think  he  goes  too  far  in  assuming  that  all  habitable  chambers  connected 
with  churches  have  been  for  tbe  use  of  ankers.  It  ia  far  mcoe  likely  that 
many  were  the  lodgings  of  a  cleik,  or  even  of  the  pareon  himeell 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  chaptra  on 
monastic  arrangement,  which  we  wish  had  not  appeared,  as  it  ia  much 
behind  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  cannot  now  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  amongst  antiquaries  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  main 
buildings  of  an  abbey  of  any  of  the  more  ancient  ordera.  Yet  here 
in  the  plan  of  Kirkstall  which  is  given,  wo  find  the  monks'  dormitory 
put  west  of  the  cloister,  where  in  this  case  it  would  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  cloister  by  an  intervening  lane.  The  buttery  is  called  the 
locntorium  or  common  room,  "What  is  really  tlie  western  necessarium  is 
supposed  to  be  tlie  infirmary,  and  the  real  infirmary  is  called  the  guest 
house. 

The  third  volume  has  a  new  title,  and  becomes  the  Comjiamon,  as  we 
have  given  it  in  the  heading,  but  is  really  at  least  ns  much  as  the  second, 
an  expansion  of  the  old  work.  It  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  vestments 
us(!il  in  the  Church  of  England  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  is 
illustnitwl  by  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  cuts,  chiefly 
representing  monumental  effigies.  Amongst  them  are  two  of  deacons, 
one  from  Avon  Dassctt  Church  in  the  dalmatic,  and  one  most  curious 
example  from  Fumess  Abbey  in  the  albe  without  the  diUmatic,  which 
the  Cistercians  were  forbidden  to  use.  We  should  like  to  say  more  on 
this  snbject,  but  must  pass  on. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  changes  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
churches  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  a  most  interesting 
subject,  on  which  a  great  deal  remains  still  to  be  learned.  The  eccleeiology 
of  the  ]>eriod  between  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  death  of  Charles  I  is 
still  most  obscure.  It  was  not  all  Furitan  destruction.  In  many  places 
good  men  wore  doing  good  work  which  is  now  too  often  destroyed  by 
stupid  "  restorers,"  who  from  the  depth  of  their  own  barbarism  regard 
everything  as  a  "  barbarous  innovation"  which  is  not  ailomed  with 
modireval  mouldings,  real  or  fictitious.  The  manner  of  performing  the 
services  varied  then  in  different  places  far  more  than  it  does  even  now, 
and  the  traces  of  such  variation  where  they  exist  are  most  interesting. 
We  doubt  whether  such  an  arrangement  as  that  which  Mr.  Bloxam 
figures  from  Langley  chapel,  Salop — where  the  altar  is  a  little  table  away 
from  the  wall  witli  desks  all  round  it — ought  properly  to  be  described  as 
Puritan,  for  the  desks  are  meant  for  kneeling.  The  real  Puritan  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  much  larger  table  with  benches  to  sit  on  at  its  aides, 
such  as  does  or  did  lately  exist  at  tlie  Austin  friars' chureb,  London,  held 
by  the  congregation  which  John  Alasco  founded.  Tlie  peculiar  shortness 
of  seventeenth  century  English  altars  is  less  likely  to  be  a  sign  of  Puri- 
tanism than  of  the  reverse.  CiOOC'lc 
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The  third  chapter  ou  "  the  vestments  prescribed  by  the  church  in  and 
faoni  the  reign  of  King  Edward  YI "  really  covers  more  than  its  title 
indicate&  For  beaidea  the  rather  simple  question  of  the  vestments 
preecribed  we  have  discuEsed  also  the  much  more  compHcated  one  of  those 
actually  tised.  And  although  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  hia  con- 
clusions we  must  give  our  teitimony  to  the  fairness  which  Mr.  £loxam 
haa  handled  what  happens  to  be  now  more  than  a  mere  archteolc^ical 
controversy.  We  will  only  speak  of  two  points  here.  It  is  surely  a 
mistake  to  oigue,  as  is  done  on  page  229,  tJiat  by  the  rubric  prefixed  to 
the  Mosa  in  the  prayer-book  of  1549  the  stole  and  the  maniple  were 
discarded.  The  rubric  directs  the  priest  to  put  ou  the  vesture  appointed. 
But  where  appointed  1  Evidently,  by  some  oarliei'  authority,  either  the 
ancient  service  books  or  in  tlio  rubric  accompanying  the  "order  of 
communion  "  set  forth  the  year  before,  which  retains  all  the  ancient 
ornaments.  And  the  mention  only  of  the  principal  vestments  in  the  new  . 
rubric  clearly  does  not  exclude  the  minor  ones.  Again,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Bloxam  that  the  chasuble  was  not  used  after  the  time  of  Mary. 
Its  appearance  on  the  effigy  of  Archbishop  Sandys  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive the  other  way. 

Last  of  all  we  have  a  chapter  on  sepulchral  monuments,  always  a 
favourite  subject  with  Mr.  Bloxam,  and  one  on  which  none  are  better 
able  to  teach  than  he.  But  our  comments  have  nhvaily  run  to  too  great 
a  length.  We  will  therefore  only  at  parting  call  attention  to  the  excellent' 
portrait  of  the  author,  which  is  prelixcd  as  the  gift  of  a  friend  to  the 
first  volume.  We  are  sure  that  many  of  our  members  will  bo  glad  to 
poRscss  the  book  for  the  sake  of  tliat  engraving  alone.  It  shews  us  our 
old  friend  as  we  have  known  him  at  our  meetings  for  many  years,  and  as 
we  still  hope  to  know  him  for  years  yet  to  come. 

J.T.M. 

DIARIES  AND  LETTERS  OF  PHILIP  HENRY,  M.A.,  OF  BROAD  OAK, 
FLINTaaiRE,  A.D.  1631-1688.  Edited  by  MATrasw  Hobv  Lkb,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Honmer.  Ixindon  :  EegaD,  Paul,  Trench  nnd  Co.,  1 882. 
Few  of  our  readers  we  imagine  have  ever  heard  of  Philip  Henry.  His 
son  Matthew  Henry,  if  not  a  famous  person,  is  one  whose  name  is  widely 
known.  ThcologiMl  writers  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  though 
they  may  never  reach  the  highest  level  of  popularity,  have  a  more  lasting 
honour  than  those  whose  works  appeal  to  less  permanent  feelings. 
Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  has  been  much  read  both  for 
pnrpost^  of  devotion  and  instruction ;  few  who  have  used  those  learned 
and  devout  volumes  have  realized  that  much  in  them  that  thoy  most 
value  was  due  to  the  conniicntivtor'n  father.  That  tliis  was  so  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Matthew  Henry  was  the  son  of  n  holy  and  learned  man 
whose  life  was  sjjeut  in  good  works.  His  care  for  his  children  was 
admirable,  and  wu  find  from  his  diaries  that  in  a  dissolute  age  his  house 
was  n  model  of  the  Christian  virtues.  That  he  was  iiarTow-miudcd  is  true  ; 
his  coiiseienco  was  trouble<l  about  a  multitude  of  things  which  no  sensible 
man  would  be  moved  by  now,  but  in  this  he  ivas  not  aingidar.  Living 
in  a  lime  of  iwulution,  when  almost  all  earnest  men  took  sides  with 
extreme  bitteniess,  ho  seems  to  liavo  passed  a  hiirudcss  and  useful  life 
without  giving  offence  to  anyone  except  those  who  were  dotormined  to 
see  evil  in  every  act  of  one  who  would  not  conform  to  the  national 
religion  as  established  by  Charles  Il'e  act  of  uniformity.  The  inteiodtof 
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the  diaries  hero  given  ia  of  a  very  varied  nature.  Tha  hiBtoritra  wQl 
find  in  them  materials  from  which  to  sketch  a  moat  life-like  atoi; 
of  one  of  the  best  of  the  Nonconfoniiing  clergy.  The  genealogist  who  is  in- 
terested in  Flintehire  pedigrees  will  discover  in  them  a  mine  oi  information, 
from  which  to  draw  evidence  when  wills  and  parish<regist«ra  fail  him, 
and  the  student  of  local  manners  will  come  upon  much  that  he  will  find 
of  interest  Philip  Henry  was  not  an  amnsing  diarist  The  pag«8 
contain  more  than  is  needful  of  Henry's  inner  man,  hut  this  ia  veil 
worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  useful  and  atrange  facts  that  are 
blended  with  it  We  know  for  instance  that  in  pie-reformation  times  it 
was  a  custom  to  decorate  churches  with  flowers.  The  pnctice  has  been 
revived  of  late,  but  it  will  be  new  to  many  persons  thKt  the  usage 
existed  diiring  the  common-wealth.  Henry,  of  course,  atoongly  dis- 
approved of  this.  Under  July  4,  1657,  be  tells  us  that  "  a  company  of 
vayno  people  in  the  parish  of  ■Worthon[biiry]  mett  together  on  y"  evening 
of  the  Sabbath  to  dresse  the  cliutch  with  Flowera.  I  foresaw  before  it 
might  bee  an  occasion  of  sin  to  them  and  an  offence  to  otheis,  and 
therefore  did  something  to  prevent  it,  but  not  so  much  as  I  might ;  done 
it  was,  Lord,  lay  it  not  to  o^"  charga  They  were  quickly  taken  downe, 
but  it  had  beene  bettor  if  y^  had  never  bin  set  up  ;  a  report  waa  lay^d 
y'  I  had  consented  to  it,  the  Loid  knows  I  did  not"  In  1661  the 
cburcliyord  cross  of  the  same  parish  was  repaired.  This  was  evidently  a 
matter  of  serious  heartr«earching  to  the  pious  Nonoonformist  "Lord  I 
moum  for  that  which  I  cannot  help."  Such  a  man  would,  of  course,  object 
to  the  use  of  the  cross  In  the  baptismal  office.  There  are  several  passages 
which  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
compelled  him  to  refuse  to  conform.  The  more  extreme  of  the  puritans 
are  reported  to  have  objected  to  bell-ringing.  There  were  but  few  bells 
destroyed  during  the  troubled  period  of  the  civil  war,  and  there  are, 
08  campanologists  know,  some  few  dated  during  the  common-wealth. 
Henry  seems  not  to  have  objected  to  them  to  call  folk  together  for 
worship,  but  he  tells  us  that  bell-rii^ng  "  for  pleasure"  ia  a  sin. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  folk-lore  scattered  through  the  volume.  We 
are  (jravely  told  that  at  Spalding-Boume  and  several  other  places  on  one 
occMion  it  rained  wheat,  and  that  at  another  time  Col.  Norton,  a 
gentleman  living  near  Portsmouth,  had  a  crop  of  wheat  which  grew  up 
witliotit  sowing.  From  Dovonshiro  he  had  heard,  and  believed,  that  a 
bell  had  tolled  for  throe  liours  together  as  a  death  warning.  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  a  mnii  who  had  a  troubled  conscience,  when  a  church  was 
decorated  or  a  cross  repaired,  should  not  have  expressed  indignation  when 
a  clinrm  wiia  used  for  a  religious  purpose,  which  would  assuredly  have 
ofiended  the  better  spirits,  in  the  darkest  perioit  of  the  middle  ages.  A 
woman  who  had  led  a  bad  life  was  terrified  by  a  clergyman's  public 
cshoi-tation  proiaratory  to  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
"The  minister,  Mr.  Jones,  being  sent  for,  told  her  bee  did  not  mean  he^ 
why  should  she  take  it  to  lierwlf,gave  her  an  Amulet,  viz.,  some  veraes  of 
John  I.  written  in  n  paper  to  hang  about  her  neck,  as  also  certayn  herbes 
to  drive  the  DcvU  out  of  her."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when 
Saint  John's  (jos]mj1  waa  first  used  for  magical  purposes.  The  reason 
why  is  obvious.  It  ia  a  superstition  which  has  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  western  church,  and  hna  been  condemned  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe. 
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The  book  is  well  edited,  and  the  notes  arc,  with  some  few  exceptions, 

exceUout     There  is  also  a  very  serviceable  index. 

THE  OGAM  INSCRIBED  MONnMENTS  OP  THE  OABDHIL  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS,  with  a  Dissertatioa  on  tha  OgniD  Chikructcr,  &c  Illustrated  with 
Fifty  Photugraphic  Platw,  By  the  lute  Hichahd  Rolt  Bkash,  M.K.I. A.,  &c. 
Edited  by  G.  M.  AlKlNMili.  (London  ;  G.  Bell  and  Saae). 
Intportant  papers  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Airlueolmjirnl 
Journal,  V.  xviii,  p.  175,  by  tlio  lato  SirE.  Smirke,  treating  on  theFunlel 
Monument  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Colonel  A.  Lano  Fox,  gave 
his  observations  vol  xxiv,  p.  123,  on  three  monuuii'nts  from  Agiilish  |i re- 
sented by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has 
received  much  attention,  and  the  work  befor«  us  yivos  the  results  of  the 
life-lonj>  labour  of  one  earnest  student  towards  its  elucidation,  and  gives 
a  reconl  of  his  observations.  This  book  brings  together  in  a  convenient 
form  all  the  monuments  known  at  the  time  of  ite  publication  inscribed 
with  this  character,  and  affonls  facilities  for  studying  the  subject 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  claim  of  an  early  literature  in  Ireland  ;  tl'e 
legendary  and  manuscriptic  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  Ogam  charactes  ; 
and  a  record  of  all  the  then  known  inscribed  stcmes,  willi  interpretations. 
The  author  visited  and  verified  a  large  number,  and  gives  his  authorities 
for  the  other  inscriptions.  Ho  has  tried  to  do  for  the  Ogam  character  • 
what  Boeckh  did  for  the  Greek  and  Grater,  Mommson  and  Hiibner  for 
the  Latin,  McCaul  for  the  Uri  tan  no-Roman,  Fabrctty  for  the  Unibrian, 
Sabine,  (^cod,  and  Volscian,  and  Stephens  for  the  Runes.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  allusions  to  the  character  in  Irish  MSS.,  it  seems  strange  that 
Mr,  Edmund  Llhuyd,  the  author  of  Arckieolo^ii  Bntannira,  was  the  first 
to  direct  attention  to  an  Ogam  inscribed  monument  about  the  year  1705, 
and  it  appears  that  it  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  a  small  band  of  gentlemen 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  headed  by  the  late  Mr,  J.  Windele,  tliat  the 
study  has  revived  ;  General  Vallencey  had  previously  helped  it  In  1848 
Professor  (Jnivcs,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  brought  his  learned 
acumen  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  demonstrating  by  the  key-word  and  its 
applicability  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  he  put  ns  in  a  fair  way  to 
elucidate  their  mysteries.  As  to  the  age  and  interpretation  of  these 
monunienta,  arcbteologists  and  philologists  will  difier.  ImjMjrfections 
from  atmospheric  influences,  ignorance  in  transcribing,  and  of  the  gram 
matic  construction,  offer  great  obstructions  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
judgment.  Mr.  Brash  repudiates  their  Christian  origin,  notwitlistanding 
the  large  number  of  monuments  found  on  Oiristian  sites  and  converted 
by  being  inscribed  ivith  a  cross.  This  symbol,  he  shows,  in  many  cases,  ia 
inscribed  on  what  wna  during  the  Ogam  period  the  base  of  the  stone,  and 
refers  to  Ogam  inscriljed  stones  being  built  into  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
oldest  Christian  edilices,  which  stones,  and  all  such  found  in  raths  or  places 
outside  a  later  Christian  influence,  are  not  so  marked,  nor  is  there  on  any 
monument  as  yet  found,  any  recognized  Christian  formula.  "The  inscrip- 
tions being  almost  exclusively  sepulchral,  the  legends  are  of  that  short 
simple  expressive  typo  usually  found  on  the  Archaic  monuments 
of  the  most  ancient  peoples."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  form 
of  the  characters  and  the  formula  of  the  inscriptions  are  identical 
on  the  monuments  found  in  Ireland,  England  and  Wales.  On  the 
Lunnasting  stone  from  Shetland  wo  find  on  inscription  resHmbling 
some  of  the  forms  of  cliaracter  given  amongst  the  scales  from  the  Irish 
manuscript  Book  of  Bollymoto  ;  its  purport  ie  still  unknown.  '^ 
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The  kindrett  forma  of  cbamctcr  and  systems  biaDchiog  like  trees,  open 
up  a  wide  field  of  inquitj-.  The  inveetigntion  of  Capbun  R.  F.  Bmton 
Bc«ms  to  confirm  the  conjecture  hazarded  ae  to  the  eaat«in  home  or  origin 
of  the  Ogiim  character,  and  some  of  Ibn  Wahshih'a  characters.  Whether 
it  wilt  coiifirnt  Mr.  Brsi^h's  conclusions  and  identify  the  trihe  of  the  Gaedliil 
thiit  introduced  this  system  to  our  Islands  readers  must  judge  for  themselves. 

The  work  is  publislieil  its  a  tribute  of  affection,  prompted  by  the 
loving  and  Inuilable  wish  of  Mr.  Itrash's  widow,  that  no  part  of  his 
liiliDttr  should  porisli.  Tlic  |>rQf]ice  gives  all  details  necessary  to  form 
ail  opinion  on  the  life  and  niuis  of  tlie  author.  The  plate's  will  l)c  found 
useful,  and  will  iifford  others  fatilitics  for  comparison.  Altltough  much 
has  been  wi-ilUjii  on  this  siiliject,  each  new  find  opens  up  a  field  for  fresh 
inquiries,  bo  that  the  subject  may  I)o  said  to  be  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 

THE  SOLUTION  OFTHK  PYRAMID  PROBLEM,  OR  PYRAMID  DISCOVERIES. 
WITH  A  NEW  THEORY  AS  TO  THEIRANCIENT  USE.  Bj  Robert  BallinJ. 
M.I,C.E.,  ftc.     (New  York  :  WUty  .™d  Bona,  1882.) 

The  grammar  of  the  title  |)agc  promises  something  rather  unusual  in 
the  contents,  and  the  promise  is  well  fulfilled.  The  three  pyramids  of 
GizL'h  arc  here  boldly  odled  by  their  builders'  nunes,  and  we  read  of  "a 
line  due  cast  from  jlycertnus,"  and  of  "building  Cheops."  After  this 
we  arc  hardly  startled  at  reading  that  "  The  Pontangle  or  five  pointed 
star  ....  has  been  a  blazing  pointer  to  grand  and  noble  truths, 
and  a  solemn  emblem  of  important  duties."     But  what  duties) 

The  pith  of  the  theory  involved  may  be  most  characteristically  given 
in  the  anther's  words.  "  I  declare  that  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  in  all 
their  polished  gloty,  before  the  destroyer  stripped  them  of  their  beautiful 
garments,  were  hi  every  respect  adapted  to  flash  around  olenrly  defined 
lines  of  sight  upon  which  the  lauik  of  tha  nation  could  be  accurately 
threaded,"  In  fact  the  author  sup[K)acs  that  the  pyramids  were  all  built 
for  land  surveying  marks,  and  were  observed  on  by  means  of  a  cumbrous 
apiMiratus,  or,  as  he  modestly  says,  "  a  roaaoiiable  sized  model  occupying  a 
circle  of  six  or  seven  feet  diameter,  such  as  a  coUple  of  men  could  carry." 

The  disproportionate  labour  of  building  such  piles  for  merely  surveying 
purposes  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  his  mind  ;  for  a  very  elementary 
calculation  would  have  shewn,  that  the  materials  of  the  three  pyramids 
would  suffice  to  cover  all  the  cultivated  land  from  which  they  were 
visible,  with  piles  of  masonry  10  feet  each  way,  at  the  rate  of  3000  to 
the  square  mile.  Hence  a  thousandth  of  the  labour  If  spent  in  land 
marks  would  have  secured  the  supposed  requirements  with  infinitely  more 
accuracy.  The  common  idea  is  accepted  of  the  cffacement  of  boundaries 
by  the  high  Nile  ;  this  is  far  from  true,  as  the  rudest  marks  are  undis- 
turbed by  the  imperceptibly  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  over  the 
broad  valley. 

The  theory  of  the  positions  of  the  pyramids  here  stated  is  moreover 
incomiiatible  with  the  actual  facts ;  and  a  cubit  is  assumed  to  have  been 
used,  that  is  absolutely  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  pyramids ;  all  of 
them  being  built  with  the  ordinary  cubit  of  20'6  inches. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  elaboration  and  geometrical  ingenuity 
should  have  beeu  spent  on  another  of  the  family  of  baseless  theories ; 
and  without  consulting  the  standard  works  which  describe  the  pyramids, 
Howard  Vyse's  '  I'yramids  of  Gizeh,"  Lepsius'  map  in  the  "Denkmaler," 
or  Professor  Smyth's  second  volume  of  "  Life  and  work  at  the  Great 
Pyramid." 
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Thb  EARLIE8T  Latin  Inscbiption. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  S. 
Russell  Forbes  for  the  following  comiuunication  : — "  In  the  month 
of  April  there  wna  discovered  in  some  antiqiie  burial  vniilts, 
situated  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  Qiiirinal  from  the 
Viminal,  a  vase  bearing  an  archaic  inscription  cut  ui>on  it.  This 
vase  of  stran<re  foyu,  nt)oiit  an  incli  and  a  half  in  height,  in  blackish 
clay,  is  composed  of  three  reciiiietita  soldered  together.  From  the 
characters  written  from  right  to  left ;  the  form  of  the  Q ;  the  K  replaced 
by  the  C  ;  the  presence  of  the  Z,  which,  it  is  said,  di^ppearml  from  the 
IJitin  alphabet  to  he  replaceil  by  the  G  in  the  time  of  Appins  Claudiiia — 
these  evidences,  as  well  as  others,  prove  the  antiquity  of  tlie  in3crii)tion. 
The  writing  from  right  to  left  would  not  have  given  rise  to  surprise  if 
an  Oscan  text  had  been  conceived.  Fonnerly  the  whole  of  Italy  ivroto 
in  that  manner,  but  there  has  never  been  fo\ind  anything  simitar  in 
Borne,  where  the  Greeks  had,  in  very  early  times,  brought  the  characters 
of  Euclid.  The  langiiage  necessarily  offered  an  obstacle  which  was 
almost  insurmountable  to  the  various  coninientiitors  who,  since  the 
attempt  of  M.  Dressel,  have  up  to  this  day  undertaken  to  interjiret  this 
text  Nothing  satisfactory,  or  even  prabablc,  resulted  from  their  efforts, 
and  this  led  M.  Cobet,  of  Loyden,  to  suspect  that  the  epigraphists  had 
been  the  sport  of  some  forger,  and  that  there  was  no  signification  to  seek 
in  these  lettere  traccil  by  chance.  Happily,  the  check  experienced  by 
his  predecessors  and  the  stispicions  of  M.  Cobet  have  not  deterred  M. 
Michel  Brikl.  He  has  attacked  the  problem  in  his  turn,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  tho  most  competent  amongst  his  fellow-members  of  the 
Academy,  he  has  resolved  it  in  its  entirety  with  a  rare  sagacity  and  a  ■ 
clearness  which  carries  conviction.  All  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy 
was  occupied  by  the  communication  of  M.  Br6d  relative  to  the  monu- 
ment brought  to  light  last  year  at  Rome.  It  is  without  doubt  a  funeral 
vase,  having  contained  offerings,  jierhapR  a  lamp,  perhaps  an  ex  voto, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  learned  discussion  to  which  M.  Br^I  has  devoted  himself, 
upon  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  words,  upon  the  history  of  these 
forms,  upon  their  comparison  with  analogous  matter  in  the  other 
dialects  of  Italy,  we  must  be  content  to  give  the  old  teict  in  popular 
Latin,  the  translation  in  classical  Latin,  and  the  translation  of  these. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  text,  the  principal  obstacle  in  epigraphy  was 
to  group  the  characters  in  words,  '  Zoveis  at  deivos  qoi  meditat  nei 
tea  enilo  coeniim  ireo  siea;  aet  tea  nm's  to  pdo  iiie  ien  paairi  vois. 
Dzeno»  mm  fekea  eti  numom  einom.  Dzmm  ne  tnea  maio  staioa.'  That 
is  to  say,  in  Latin  :  '  Jtipitur  nut  quicaptpie  dau  qui  me  recipiut  tie  in 
tuag  manus  peccaiontm  causa,  isie  veniat,  at,  in  vdie  koe  dmw,  kiapred- 
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but  parari  a  Ttobin.  Dxenm  me  dbtulit  tn  henmn  partem.  Iheno  tgiiur  ne 
veniam  in  nuUatn  jiartem.'  It  ia  the  vase  which  speaks  and  prays  in  the 
name  of  the  dead  Ozenoe,  whose  name  appears  to  indicate  a  servile  con- 
dition. '  O  thou  Jupiter,  or  any  other  God  to  whom  1  shall  be  offered, 
may  he  who  is  here  entombed  not  fall  into  thy  bands  because  of  his 
&ulta ;  but  consent  to  bo  moved  by  this  offering  and  by  these  prayers 
that  we  address  to  thee,  Ozcnos  has  offered  me  for  his  welfare ;  may  I 
not  bring  him  evil.'  The  date  of  the  inscription  must  be  fixed  in  the 
time  of  Appius  Claudius,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era.  When  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Corpus  of  Latin  Inacrip- 
tions'  is  produced,  this  text,  naming  the  slave  Dzenos,  ou^t  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  collection." 

Tbk  Rohan  "Lboio  Secdnda  Adjutbix  Pia,  Fideub." — During  the 
last  fifteen  months  a  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  columns  of  the 
Mancheeter  Guardian  between  Dr.  I'fitzner,  author  of  "  Geschichte  der 
Bomischeu  Kaiserlegionen  vou  Augustus  bis  Hadrianua,"  and  Mr.  W. 
Thompson  Watkin,  on  the  question,  "  Was  Irelajid  ever  invaded  by  the 
Romans ) "  Dr.  Pfitzner  takinff  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  and 
Mr.  Watkin  the  negative  Both  gcutlemon  have,  it  seems,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  duriug  this  discussion,  that  another  Roman  legion  besides 
those  generally  known  to  have  I>ecn  in  the  island  came  over  to  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  i.e.,  jjsa.  it.  ad.  r.  v.  Mr.  Watkin,  in  a  letter 
dated  20tU  August,  1881,  points  out  that  three  tombstones  of  soldiers  at 
this  legion  have  been  found,  two  of  them  at  Lincoln  and  one  at  Bath  ; 
and  assumes  that  it  succeeiled  the  Fourteenth  Legion,  in  its  head-<iUBrtcrs 
at  Lincoln,  when  the  latter  was  recalled  by  Vcs^utsian. 

As  far  back  as  1873,  Dr.  Hiibuer  (C.  L  L.,  vol.  vii,  p.  5)  had  pointed 
out  the  probable  presence  of  the  legion  in  Britain,  but  said  nothing  as  to 
its  services.  .  Mr.  Watkin,  however,  contends  that  it  came  over  with 
Petilius  Cerealis,  and  niarcbed  from  its  head  quarters  at  Lincoln  to  the 
campaign  against  the  Brigantes  in  a-d.  71-2.  We  believe  some  other 
antiquaries  have,  since  the  above-named  discussion,  also  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  legion  was  in  Britain. 

SlQNAOrLA  IN  Jbt  OP  St.  Jambs  of  Coupohtblla. — In  the  Journal 
(vol  xxxvi,  p.  33,  and  vol,  xxxviii.,  p.  253)  are  papers  by  Mr.  Fortnum 
cn  these  interesting  evidences  of  pilgrimages  made  to  the  shrine  of  the 
groat  Spanish  saint,  and  the  scarcity  of  those  objects  make  it  desirable 
that  the  existence  of  two  fine  examples  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  should 
be  recorded  in  these  pagee.  Xo.  L  is  unusually  lai^o,  being  carved  out 
of  a  single  block  of  jet,  nearly  eight  inches  high.  The  saint  is  represented 
holding  in  his  right  haiid  a  bourdo/i,  with  a  projecting  crutch,  from  which 
a  scrip  ia  slung  ;  the  left  hand  supports  an  open  book  ;  he  is  beatdod,  and 
has  long  wavy  hair ;  he  is  habited  in  a  aciavine.,  reaching  to  the  feet ; 
and  wears  a  scallop  shell  on  the  front  of  his  hat  No.  XL  ia  six  inches 
high.  St.  James  ia  shown  with  a  bourdon  in  the  left  hand,  with  a  scallop 
shell  on  it ;  a  scrip  is  suapended  from  the  right  shoulder;  he  wears  a 
short  adaoine  and  a  cloak ;  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  decorated  with  a 
■callop  shell ;  and  he  sustains  a  book  on  his  right  hand.  At  his  feet  ate 
two  Reeling  figures,  two  inches  high.  That  on  the  right  aide  represents 
a  man  with  a  beard,  his  liat  slung  on  the  shoulders,  and  kneeling  on  the 
right  knee.  The  figure  on  the  left  side  is  that  of  a  woman  in  a  wimple, 
and  having  a  hat  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  neck.     She  wears  a  string 
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of  beads,  and  kneels  on  her  left  knee.  The  figure  of  the  saint  is  pieiced 
latonlly  for  suspension.  The  occumnce  of  two  figures  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Jfttnee  is  nnusntd.  The  date  of  both  of  these  sigTiacvla  is  not  earlier  than 
1560.  They  are  apparently  the  work  of  the  same  hand,  and  ai«  in 
excellent  condition. 

Chuscb  Platk — In  collecting  and  publishing  a  complete  inventory  of 
all  the  church  plate  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  the  Cumbetlend  and  West- 
moreland Antiquarian  Society  has  set  an  excellent  example,  which  has 
been  quickly  followed.  The  Yotkehire  Archnological  and  Topographical 
Association  have  undertaken  an  inventory  of  all  the  church  plate  in  that 
important  county.  The  work  is  well  in  hand  in  Kent,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kent  Archseological  Society.  This  has  proved  a  heavy  under- 
taking, but  the  Council  have  the  advantage  of  the  aseiatanoe  of  Mr. 
Cripps.  An  inventory  for  Derbyshire  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  St  John  Hope, 
and  the  subject  ia  under  consideration  in  Sussex.  The  Bev.  R.  Trevor 
Owen  has  undertaken  a  list  for  Wales ;  this  cannot  fail  to  be  a  consider- 
able and  laborious  affair.  An  inventoiy  has  been  begun  in  Cornwall,  and 
systematic  enquiries  instituted  in  Herefordshire,  nnd  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
No  doubt  a  list  of  the  plate  in  the  London  cliurches  will  not  be  long 
delayed  ;  there  is  no  more  interesting  series  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  include  in  such  a  work  tlie  sacred  vessels  which  have  been 
BO  wrongly  allowed  to  appear  in  the  windows  of  London  silversmiths. 

Br&mshill. — The  Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Cope  has  in  hand  a  work  on  the 
history  and  architecture  of  this  fine  house.  Its  history  will  be  traced 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  recent  times,  with  notices  of  its  suc- 
coBsive  owners  and  occupants  ;  while  its  architecture,  both  internal  and 
external,  will  be  treated  of.  An  account  will  be  given  of  a  more  ancient 
edifice,  which  preceded  the  present  Bramshill,  as  well  as  notices  of  the 
tapestries,  pictures,  Ac.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  views  and  plans, 
and  will  be  issued  to  subscribera  in  one  volume,  crown  4to.,  price  £1  Is., 
by  H.  J.  Infield,  160,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  MAsnBCRiPTS  at  Stauford  Codbt, — We  learn,  with  much  satis- 
faction, from  a  communication  of  the  Bev.  P.  Onslow  to  the  Gtucrdian  of 
December  27,  that  "the  contents  of  the  principal  libraiy  and  all  the 
manuscripts  were  saved"  from  the  late  lamentable  fire.  Mr.  Onslow  adds 
that  "  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  at  present  what  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  valuable  books  in  the  process  of  removal ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  manuscripts,  including  the  Dinely  papers  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
Jefferies'  Diaries,  are  unityared." 

Early  History  and  Gbkbaloov  of  the  Famiues  of  Hore  and 
HoARE. — Capt  E.  Hoare  announces  the  early  publication  of  this 
illustrated  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  families  in  question  with  all 
their  branches,  and  with  pedigrees  from  1330,  unbroken  to  the  present 
time.  A  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  for  subscribers, 
price  .£1  Is.     A,  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  W. 

RuTROSFEcnoKS  Social  and  Arcbsolooical — Mr.  Roach  Smith  has 
the  above  work  in  band,  and  volume  I  is  now  nearly  ready.  The 
subscription  will  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  printing;  names  of  subscribers 
should  be  sent  to  the  Author,  Temple  Place,  Strood,  Kent 
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Abbey,  a  12. 
Holley,  MiB.  Windtiam,  exhibits  jiortrait 

..f  BUok  Prince.  90. 
Uulme,  Mr.  E.  C,  exhibits  imprenion  of 

•eal  with  Qreuk  intcrijition,  312, 
Hujshe,    Mrs,,    eihibitji    and    presents 

sculptured  antiquities  in  marble,  Ac, 

90. 


Jervis,  Hra.  Henley,  commiinica 
on  church  stock  at  Sunning, 

Jen-s,  alius  of  the,  Hr.  Hadden's 
noHeed,  203. 


Kempson,   Itrr,   H.,  exhitnta 
193.  (  :j 


pomauder, 

Ic 


Etn :— Hot.  J.  H.  Cuiily  c 

met  from  Swaiuoombe, 

C.  F.  R  Pklmer'ii  m«moir  oaDutford 

priory,  177. 
Kenh&v,  Mr.  S.  W.,  hi*  studiee  ia  Lam- 
beth Pslaos  library,  210. 
King,  Mr.  A.,  ezhibita  pUn  of  CuTOir 

prioty,  818. 
King,  Mr.  C.  R  R,  exhibits  Hod  preeenU 

illiutratioiu   of    undercroft    of   St. 

John's,  Clerkenvrell,  and  boldachino 

in  SL  Huy'i,  T^tnes,  SIO  ;  hii  nott» 

upon  bakuchiDoB,  ib. 
King,  Rev.  C.  W.,  hia  memoir  on    votive 

tablstA  at  Ywk,  23,  91. 
King,  Rev.  R,  his  notes  on  Toft  Diaixta, 

314  ;  eihiUla  sp  example,  S16. 


Lamp  Kchea,  Bir  H.  Dryden'a  memoir 

on,  see. 

Leea,  Bev.  T.,  has  memoir  on  emmt 
Btonae,S90. 

Lawii,  Prof.  B.,  his  memoir  on  antiqnitiee 
of  Constantinople,  11 7 ;  on  ontiqiii- 
tiee  of  Autun,  re&d,  421. 

Laris,  Het.  8.  3.,  exHbita  ooina,  42G. 

LnoOLMSHiRB  :— Hr.  Peaoock's  memoir 
on  churchwardena'  accoiinta  of  Sut- 
tcTton,  53 ;  Precentor  Ventkbla's 
memoir  an  dedicatioQ  of  cliurchea  of, 
read,  88  :  Mr.  Way  eihibita  matrix 
of  BBAl  of  guild  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Boston,  00:  Bishop  SufTragan  of 
Mottinghuu's  memoir  on  Somertun 
Castle,  ISO. 

Lloyd,  Hr.  R.  R,  hia  memoir  on  n&ll 
paintings  at  St.  AlbuQ'a  Abbey,  64, 

Loftie,  Rev.  W,  J,,  his  memoir  on  worship 
of  Chonni,  Z66 ;  424 ;  exhibits 
Egyptian  antiquities,  4.J5  ;  his  re- 
marks on  Egyptian  stAtuette,  42S. 

L^nidon  :— Hr.  Wddleton's  notes  on  Ash- 
bumbam  House,  192  ;  Hr.  Newton's 
notes  on  Bomano-Bridsh  urns  from 
Cheapside,  199;  Mr.  Hulme  ex- 
hibits impression  of  seal  from  site  of 
Wincbeeter  House,  312 :  Captain 
Hoare's  remarks  <m  Romnn  nail  in 
city,  428. 


Hidden,  Hr.  P.  W.,  hia  Coins  of  the  Jewa, 

noticed,  203. 
Harsh,   Hr.    J.   F.,    publication    of   his 

Annala  of  Chepstow  Castle,  209, 
Uaugban,  Hr.  V.  W.,  exhibits  rabbiogs 

from  various  braasea,  201. 


HiokWthwaiM,  Mr.  J.  T.,  hia  remaAa  on 
Ashbumham  House,  192 ;  oo  fuDerml 

on  crypts  at  Hexham  and  Ripon,  347. 
MlDDUBEl:— Mr.OrifBtlisexliihitsBiitJah 

uras    from    Hampton    Wick,    193 ; 

Romano-Bntish  from  ditt«,  201 ;  Hr. 

Newton's  notes  on  Komano-Britiah 

umi  from  Cheapdde,  199. 
Hiddleton,  Hr.  J.  H.,  hia  nota  on  Ash- 

bumbsin  House,  193;  ezhitata  plan, 

193  ;  bis  notes  on  the  Little  Far- 

ringdon  ohalioe,  411. 
Horgan,  Hr.  O.,  hia  rranaifa  on  parish 

re8iaten,01. 


Newton,  Mr.  £.  T.,  hia  m 

British  um  from   ( 

exhibits  un,  200. 
NoBPOLK  : — Mr.  Spuirdl's  notes  on  fdts 

on  north-eosBt  of,   192  ;    Preooitor 

Venables'  laerooir  on  Carrow  Prioiy, 

312. 


9a. 

North,  Hr.  T.,  hismemraron  church  bells 
of  Bedfordshire,  71. 

NoRTHAUFTOnamBB ;— Rev.  A.  J.  Fo«t«r's 
memoir  on  churohes  of,  S3 ;  Hiss 
Petit  exhibits  tracings  of  wall  paint' 
ings  at  Orendon,  SO ;  Hr.  Gotch's 
work  on  biiildio^  of  Sir  T.  Tresham, 
211;  Sir  H.  Dryden  exhibita  pLoto- 
graph  of  draughtsman  and  Hrawing 
of  dl«H-piece,  '421. 

NonTHUUBKRLAND  ; — Hr.  Hodgea'  woi^ 
oil  Hexbun  Abbey,  212;  Hr.  Hickle- 
tiiwaite's  memoir  on  crypt  at  ditto, 
347. 


BJmer,  Rev.  C.  F.  R,,  hi*  memoir  on 
Dartford  Priory,  177,  317  ;  on  Black 
Frian  of  Qlouoester,  296. 

Peacock,  Mr.  E,,  his  memoir  on  church- 
wardens' acwunta  of  Sutterton,  53, 
SB ;  communicates  "  Profeaaio  "  of  a 
QUO  of  Little  Marlow,  309. 

Petit,  Miss,  exbibitA  tracings  from  wall 
paintingB  in  Orendon  Church,  Nnrtli- 
smptonahire,  90. 

Petrie.  Mr,  W.  M.  F.,  exhibits  glssj 
objects,  Iko.,  from  Kgypt,  421. 

Presoott,  Mrs.  OliVBria,  nolea  on  her 
relics  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  19t 

Phipeon,  Mr.  B,  H.,  exhibits  illustrations 
of  Carrow  Prioiy,  318. 


P13BL1CATIOS8.    AuTH^OKiaiCAL,     NotJOeB 

of  :— Bouk  of  the  Club  of  True  High- 
landers, b;  C.  N.  McIutTre  North, 
92  ;  Esiia;  on  theHuiMr;  of  Englieh 
Church  Architecture,  bj  Q.  G.  Scott, 
91 :  Calendu-  of  Dociimenta  relating 
to  Scotland,  edited  b^  J.  Baiu,  202  i 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  by  F.  W.  Uadden, 
203 ;  the  Aniaent  BroDze  Impletnenta 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  bj  J.  Etsub, 
SOS  ;  Old  Chureh  Plate  in  Diocese 
of  CarliHle,473;  Prindplas  of  Gothic 
E^Ieeutstical  Architecture,  s  Com- 
panioD  to  do.,  by  H.  H.  Bloxam, 
473  ;  Diiu-iee  and  Letters  of  Phiiip 
Henrr,  edited  I7  Rev.  H.  H.  Lve, 
477  ;  Ogham  inscribed  MonumenU, 
&c.,  by  the  late  K.  R.  Broah,  479  ; 
Solution  of  the  Pyramid  Problems, 


BaoBom,  Hr.  W.,  eihitdU  photognpbs  of 
Bonum  antiquities,  426. 

BoHAH  AaTiQOiTtBs  : — ReT.  C.  W.  King's 
memoir  on  votive  tAblete  at  Yon, 
S3;  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker's  memoir  on 
Yelden,  76 ;  Mr.  Hewten's  notes  on 
um  from  Cheapside,  1S9,  exLibita 
ditto,  200  ;  Hr.  Qriffiths  exhibits 
liumano-British  um  from  Hampton 
Wick,  201  ;  Mr.  Watkin's  memoir  on 
Roman  Bedfordshira,  267  ;  on  in- 
scriptionB  ilituxivered  in  Britain  in 
1881,  3SS  ;  Mr.  W.  Ransom  exhibit 
photogmph  of  urns,  tc,  from 
Uitchim,  426;  Captain  Hoore's  re- 
markg  on  noli  in  London,  ill. 

Rudjerd,  Mrs.,  eshibita  letter  of  Quean 
of  Bohemia,  422;  Cup  of  Sir  B. 
Budyerd,  423. 


ScwTLAMD  :  Will  of  Gavin  Dunbar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Qlssgonr,  1518,  412. 

Scott,  Mr.  Q.  O.,  hiB  essay  on  history  of 
church  arclutecture,  noticed,  94- 

Scott,  Mr.  J.  0.,  eihibits  fast  of  effigv, 
and  relics  from  North  Curry  church, 
Someraet,  201. 

Scott,  Sir  J.  S.  D.,  Bart,,  his  remai^  at 
final  meeting  of  Institute  in  New 
Burlington  street,  195. 

Sana  and  Auierre,  Mr.  Fraeman's  memoir 
on,  97. 

Smith,  Hr.  W.,  exhibits  flint  implements, 
1S3. 

Soi«BSET  :— Mr.  Scott  eihibits  cast  of 
effigy,  and  relics  from  North  Curry 
church,  201. 

Spurrell,  Mr.  F.  C.  J.,  his  memoir  on 
Deoeholes  (oontinued),  1  ;  his  re- 
marks OB  pits  in  Norfolk,  192  ; 
exhibits  flint  implemeate,  193. 


the  Baron  de  Coeoon's 
same,  18S  ;  Mr.  Somers  Clarke's 
memoir  on  foot  in  church  of  St. 
Nioholaa,  Brighton,  198. 


426. 

Talbot  de  HaUhide,  The  Lord,  his  memoir 
on  antiquities  of  Algeria,  227 ;  his 
remarks  on  worship  of  Chonsu,  424  ; 
on  antiquities  of  Autnn,  426 ;  ex- 
hibits antiquities  from  Algeria,  ii. 

Tucker,  Mr,  3.  I.  {Sonurrta),  his  memoir 
on  parish  T^ciateis  of  Warleigh, 
Devonshire,  91 ;  eihitnts  the  oHf^lia], 


Vsnables,  Bev.  Precentor,  his  memoir  on 
dedications  of  ohurchee  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 88  ;  on  Carrow  Priory,  812. 

VaughoD,  Mr.  H.,  exhibits  phott^ntphof 
silver  casBS  at  Genoa,  420. 


Waller,   Mr.   J.   O.,  proposes  resolution 
respecting  Ashburnhnm  House,  193  - 


his 


silver  eatta   at  Qeuoa, 


Warwickbhihe  : — Mr,  Clark's  memoir  on 
moated  mound  at  Sakingtou,  372. 

Watkin,  Mr.  W.  T.,  hie  memoir  on  Boman 
Bedfordshire,  257 ;  on  Boman  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  Britaiu  in 


I  of 


1,  355. 


WEeTMOBELAND  :— Fleming's  dest 
of,  213  ;  <Mr.  Goodchild's  mec 
arohteology  of  Milbum,  402. 


Whitehead,  Bev.  H.,  bis  notes  on  the 
Old-Hutton  chalice,  and  the  Hams- 
terley  paten,  410. 

Wiltshire  :— Mr.  Bnulsford's  memoir 
on  the  monuments  of  the  Seymours 
in  Great  Bedwyn  Church,  407,  424. 

WoBCEBTERBBiBK  :— Rev.  H.  E.  Tavemer 
exhibits  tiles  from  Martin  Hussing- 
tree,  42S. 

ToHKSBiHB  :— Bev.  C.  W.  Bong's  memoir 
on  votive  tablets  at  York,  23  ;  Hr. 
Harland  exhibits  flint  implements, 
193  i  Mr.  HicUethwaite's  memoir  on 
crypt  at  Ripon,  847.     /  -  1 
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